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INTRODUCTION 

1.  THE  FIRST  EVANGELIST. 

THE  name  Matthew,  MaT0cuos,  Ma#0cuos,  has  been  explained  in  various 
ways :  1.  Some  derive  it  from  the  Hebrew  V?P  or  "O^E  [1  Esdr.  x.  33  ; 
2  Esdr.  xii.  19],  or  again  from  rP3J?Q  [cf.  1  Par.  ix.  15 ;  xxv.  4;  etc.],  equi 
valent  to  the  Greek  ©eoSw/oos  or  ©edSoT09,  "gift  of  God"  or  "given  by  God." 
2.  Gesenius  [Thesaur.  ling.  heb.  p.  929  b.]  and  Fiirst  [Hebr.  Handworterb. 
ed.  iii.  i.  806]  give  the  same  meaning  to  the  name,  but  connect  it  with 
s£l£,  VfiriX?,  nVIFlp.  3.  St.  Jerome  [De  nom.  Heb.  s.  v.]  traces  the  name  to 
the  verb  }n2,  and  renders  it  "  at  some  time  given."  4"  Another  class  of 
authors  derive  Matthew  from  the  noun  np.S,  making  ''.Pin  equivalent  to 
\"1J3S,  "  faithful "  ;  this  opinion  is  not  probable.  5,  The  derivation  of  Mat 
thew  from  the  verb  t~\r\D  or  fWE  is  still  more  improbable,  since  it  does  not 
account  for  the  double  letter  n>  and  does  not  agree  with  the  supposed  mean 
ing  of  the  name.  Lange  explains  Matthew,  according  to  this  etymology,  as 
meaning  "  God's  free  man,"  in  contrast  with  Levi,  or  "  the  servant  of  the 
law  "  ;  but,  thus  derived,  the  name  signifies  "  a  mortal  man,"  or  "  a  full-grown 
man,"  rather  than  "  a  free  man." 

The  first  reference  to  the  Saint  is  found  in  Mt.  ix.  9 :  "  And  when  Jesus 
passed  on  from  thence,  he  saw  a  man  sitting  in  the  custom  house,  named 
Matthew ;  and  he  saith  to  him :  Follow  me.  And  he  rose  up  and  followed 
him."  The  reader  of  the  parallel  passages,  Mk.  ii.  14  and  Lk.  v.  27,  will  be 
struck  by  the  difference  of  names ;  for  the  Matthew  of  the  first  gospel  becomes 
Levi  in  the  second  and  third.  Must  we  identify  Levi  with  Matthew,  or  must 
we  regard  them  as  two  distinct  persons  ?  - 

Grotius  [Comment,  in  Matt.  ix.  9,  Basil.  1732,  ii.  p.  100],  Grimm  [Uber 
den  Namen  Matthaus,  Studien  und  'Kritiken,  1870,  pp.  726  ff.],  Reuss  [His 
tory  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  New  Test.,  transl.  from  the  fifth  Germ, 
ed.  Boston,  1884,  i.  p.  185],  and  others  distinguish  between  Levi  and  Matthew 
for  the  following  reasons :  1.  Matthew  never  calls  himself  Levi,  and  Levi  is 
never  called  Matthew  by  the  other  evangelists.  2.  Heracleon,  the  disciple  of 
Valentinus,  writing  in  the  second  century,  distinguishes  between  Matthew  and 
Levi,  and  is  followed  in  this  distinction  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  [Strom. 
iv.  9]  and  Origen  [contr.  Gels.  i.  62].  S.  Both  Matthew  and  Levi  are  names 
of  Hebrew  origin.  Now,  though  an  Israelite  might  have  a  second  name  of 
Greek  or  Latin  derivation,  he  never  had  two  Hebrew  names,  unless  one  of  them 
was  a  patronymic,  or  a  family  name,  or  expressed  something  wholly  character 
istic  of  the  bearer.  The  gospel  records,  therefore,  the  call  of  two  publicans, 
most  probably  the  revenue-farmer  Levi  and  his  underling  Matthew.  Recent 
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followers  of  Grotius  infer  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  not  the  call  of  two 
publicans,  but  the  contradictory  account  of  the  conversion  of  one. 

Neither  inference  can  be  deduced  from  the  premises :  1.  Just  as  Matthew 
never  calls  himself  Levi,  and  as  the  other  evangelists  never  call  Levi  by  the 
name  of  Matthew,  so  does  St.  Paul  never  call  himself  Saul,  and  so  does 
St.  Peter  never  identify  Paul  with  Saul ;  if,  then,  Saul  and  Paul  are  not  two 
distinct  persons,  Matthew  and  Levi  may  be  identical,  too.  The  Fathers  tell 
us  that  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  never  identify  the  apostle  Matthew  with  the 
publican  Levi  in  order  to  shield  his  good  name,  while  St.  Matthew  confesses 
his  former  manner  of  life  in  order  to  humble  himself  and  to  encourage  other 
converts  [cf .  Eus.  Demonstr.  evang.  iii.  5  ;  Jer.  in  Matt.  ix.  9 ;  Chrys.  in  Matt, 
horn.  30,  1].  2.  As  to  the  Fathers  said  to  distinguish  between  Levi  and 
Matthew:  Clement  of  Alexandria  [1.  c.]  quotes  a  passage  from  Heracleon 
distinguishing  between  a  confession  of  the  faith  by  our  manner  of  life  and  a 
confession  of  the  faith  by  word  of  mouth,  without  approving  of  Heracleon's  dis 
tinction  between  Matthew  and  Levi  that  happens  to  be  found  in  the  same  pas 
sage.  Origen  [Praef.  in  ep.  ad  Rom.]  clearly  identifies  Levi  with  Matthew 
[cf.  Tisch.  Test.  Nov.  gr.  ed.  8  mai.  ad  Matt.  x.  3],  and  in  the  light  of  these 
clear  words  must  be  explained  the  obscure  passage  of  the  same  writer  alleged  by 
our  opponents  [cont.  Cels.  i.  62].  Finally,  Heracleon's  authority  is  not  so  grave 
as  to  outweigh  that  of  the  other  patristic  writers ;  at  best,  his  words  are  barely 
clear  enough  for  a  sober  argument :  the  author  denies  indeed  that  Levi  [Ae/2^s] 
is  an  apostle,  but  grants  also  that  certain  copies  of  the  second  gospel  enumer 
ate  the  publican  among  the  twelve  apostles.  Now  the  copies  of  St.  Mark's 
gospel  that  Heracleon  refers  to  identify  Ae/37)s  or  Ae/3/3aZos  with  ®a8Saios,  and 
not  with  Matthew  [cf.  Mk.  iii.  18 ;  Mt.  x.  3].  3.  From  the  earliest  times  we 
find  Israelites  that  had  two  names :  cf.  Gedeon  and  Jerobaal  [Judg.  vi.  32], 
Ozias  and  Azarias  [4  Kings  xiv.  21],  the  five  sons  of  Mathathias  [1  Mach. 
ii.  2-4].  Though  sometimes  the  canon  of  our  opponents  is  followed  [cf. 
Joseph  Barnabas  in  Acts  i.  23  ;  Joseph  Barnabas  in  Acts  iv.  36  ;  Judas  Iscariot 
in  Mt.  x.  3 ;  Gedeon  Jerobaal  in  Judg.  vi.  32],  it  is  not  observed  universally 
[cf.  Ae/2/3aTos  and  ©aSScuos,  *±ih  and  "^Fl,  "my  heart"  and  "my  delight," 
both  surnames  of  the  apostle  Jude].  Levi  may,  then,  have  been  called  Mat 
thew  [Theodore  or  Theodotus,  "  gift  of  God  "]  by  his  parents,  and  may  have 
resumed  this  suggestive  name  after  his  conversion. 

What  has  been  said  forms  a  negative  proof  for  the  identity  of  Matthew  and 
Levi,  and  as  such  must  not  be  separated  from  the  positive  arguments  :  1.  It 
is  wholly  improbable  that  the  bulk  of  Christian  tradition  should  go  wrong  on 
a  point  so  closely  connected  with  an  important  question  of  Scriptural  exegesis 
and  of  Catholic  devotion;  now  tradition  generally  identifies  Matthew  with 
Levi.  2.  It  is  highly  improbable  that,  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same 
circumstances,  Jesus  should  have  called  two  publicans  to  his  discipleship,  that 
both  should  have  invited  him  to  a  feast  in  their  house,  and  that  one  of  them 
should  have  entirely  disappeared  from  notice  while  the  other  holds  a  place 
among  the  twelve. 

Supposing  Levi  and  Matthew  to  be  identical,  opinions  vary  about  the  mean 
ing  of  Mk.  ii.  14,  "  Levi,  the  son  of  Alpheus."  1.  Chrys.  and  Theod.,  together 
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with  most  modern  Greek  and  several  Latin  writers,  contend  that  Alpheus,  the 
father  of  Matthew,  is  identical  with  Alpheus,  the  father  of  James  the  Less.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  Chrys.  finds  two  publicans  among  the  twelve  [cf.  in 
Matt.  horn.  32,  2],  and  that  Theod.  calls  both  Matthew  and  James  Caphar- 
naites  [cf.  Acta  sanct.  Sept.  vi.  pp.  200  ff.].  But  the  frequency  of  the  name 
Alpheus  among  the  Jews  [cf.  Lightf .  Hor.  hebr.  et  talm.  in  Matt.  x.  3]  ren 
ders  the  position  of  the  foregoing  writers  rather  doubtful.  2.  According  to 
the  more  common  opinion,  Matthew  is  not  the  brother  of  James  the  Less, 
though  the  fathers  of  both  are  called  Alpheus.  Besides,  if  Matthew  is  the 
brother  of  James,  he  is  one  of  the  brothers  of  Jesus,  unless  three  are  intro 
duced  bearing  the  name  James :  the  son  of  Zebedee,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  and 
the  brother  of  the  Lord.  Since  the  latter  supposition  is  not  probable,  and 
since  a  relationship  between  Matthew  the  publican  and  our  Lord  appears  to  be 
improper  in  itself,  and  without  foundation  in  sacred  history,  we  must  conclude 
that  Alpheus,  the  father  of  Matthew,  was  distinct  from  Alpheus,  the  father  of 
James  the  Less. 

According  to  the  gospel  record,  Matthew  lived  in  Capharnaum  before  his  call 
to  the  apostleship.  The  second  gospel  [Mk.  ii.  1  ff.]  places  his  conversion  after 
the  miraculous  healing  of  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy  at  Capharnaum,  and  the 
first  gospel  locates  both  events  in  the  Lord's  own  city,  or  Capharnaum  [Mt. 
ix.  1  ff.].  Owing  to  its  situation  on  the  main  road  from  Palestine  and  Egypt 
to  Damascus  and  Babylon,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  Galilean  fisheries,  its 
custom  house  was  naturally  the  most  important  of  the  northern  kingdom. 
Whether  Levi  collected  the  toll  in  his  own  name  or  for  a  wealthy  Roman,  we 
are  not  told ;  judging  from  analogy,  we  believe  that  here  as  elsewhere  the 
government  had  rented  out  the  toll  to  an  enterprising  capitalist,  who  by  means 
of  his  underlings  compensated  himself  for  his  annual  outlay  as  best  he  could. 
This  does  not  exclude  Matthew  from  the  well-to-do  class  of  his  own  city ; 
since  he  entertained  Jesus  at  a  feast  honored  by  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
his  colleagues,  we  are  led  to  believe  the  contrary  [cf.  Mt.  ix.  10  ff. ;  Mk.  ii. 
15  ff. ;  Lk.  v.  29  ff.].  Possibly  Levi  had  settled  his  accounts  a  short  time 
before  his  divine  call,  but  he  may  also  have  incurred  a  great  deal  of  odium 
by  abandoning  his  post  so  suddenly  [cf.  Bas.  reg.  fus.  tract.  8],  If  the  cata 
logues  of  the  apostles  as  found  in  the  gospels  are  arranged  according  to  the 
time  of  their  call,  St.  Matthew  was  the  seventh  in  order  [cf .  Mk.  iii.  16-19 ; 
Lk.  vi.  14-16;  Acts  i.  13].  That  he  holds  the  eighth  place  in  the  first  gospel 
has  been  attributed  since  the  time  of  Eusebius  [cf.  Demonstr.  evang.  iii.  5]  to 
the  evangelist's  modesty,  which  prompted  him  to  give  his  companion  Thomas 
the  precedence.  The  catalogue  in  Acts  i.  13  disagrees  in  several  other  points 
with  the  evangelists'  catalogues,  so  that  its  order  of  names  need  not  detain  us. 

After  his  call,  Matthew  or  Levi  is  not  again  mentioned  in  the  inspired  record, 
if  the  apostolic  catalogues  be  excepted.  We  know,  therefore,  about  Matthew 
only  what  he  has  in  common  with  the  other  apostles :  he  was  sent  with  the 
others  to  preach  in  Galilee ;  he  followed  his  divine  Master  during  his  public 
life ;  he  was  present  at  the  last  supper  ;  he  fled  with  the  others  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives  when  Jesus  was  taken  by  his  enemies ;  he  saw  Jesus  after  his  resur 
rection  from  the  dead ;  he  received  with  the  other  apostles  the  final  mission  to 
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teach  all  nations  ;  he  was  a  witness  of  the  Lord's  ascension ;  he  persevered 
with  the  brethren  in  prayer  in  the  upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem  till  the  coming 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  he  was  filled  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost ;  he  was  thrown  into  prison  with  the  twelve  and  liberated  by  an 
angel ;  being  taken  again,  he  was  scourged  like  the  other  apostles,  and  went 
forth  rejoicing  because  he  had  been  deemed  worthy  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus ;  he  continued  to  preach  the  gospel  in  public  and  private,  in  and  near 
Jerusalem,  took  part  in  the  election  of  the  seven  deacons,  and  when  the  faith 
ful  were  dispersed  throughout  the  land,  during  the  persecution  that  followed 
the  death  of  St.  Stephen,  St.  Matthew  remained  in  the  capital,  whence  St. 
Peter  and  St.  John  were  sent  to  confirm  the  Samaritans  converted  by  the  min 
istry  of  Philip  [cf.  Mt.  x.  1  ff. ;  xxvi.  20  ff. ;  xxviii.  16  ff.  ;  Acts  i.  11  ff. ;  ii. 
1  ff.  ;  v.  17  ff.  ;  vi.  1  ff.  ;  viii.  1  ff.,  14  ff.]. 

The  silence  of  Acts  and  St.  Paul  concerning  St.  Matthew  suggests  a  few 
more  particulars  in  his  history  [cf.  Acts  ix.  26,  27  ;  xv.  1  ff. ;  Gal.  i.  18  f.]. 
About  37  A.  D.,  when  St.  Paul  came  for  the  first  time  after  his  conversion 
to  Jerusalem,  the  first  evangelist  must  not  have  been  in  the  city,  nor  does  he 
seem  to  have  assisted  at  the  first  council.  Clement  of  Alexandria  [Paadag.  ii. 
1 ;  cf.  Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  24]  testifies  that  the  Saint  led  a  strictly  ascetic  life, 
abstaining  from  all  animal  food ;  and  that  he  worked  fifteen  years  in  Palestine 
before  evangelizing  the  Gentile  world.  The  rest  of  St.  Matthew's  life  is  envel 
oped  in  great  obscurity.  We  have  no  certainty  about  the  field  of  his  ministry 
after  he  had  left  his  native  country :  Rufinus  [H.  E.  i.  9],  Greg,  the  Great 
[in  1  Reg.  iv.  4,  13],  Eucherius  of  Lyons  [ad  Salon,  instr.  i.  2],  Socrates 
[H.  E.  i.  19],  etc.,  point  to  Ethiopia  as  St.  Matthew's  mission ;  St.  Ambrose 
assigns  him  Persia ;  St.  Paulinus,  Parthia ;  St.  Isidore  of  Seville  [De  ortu  et 
obitu  Patr.  76],  Macedonia  ;  Metaphrastes  [Vit.  St.  Matt.  4.  5],  Syria.  Parthia, 
and  Ethiopia ;  Nicephorus  [H.  E.  ii.  41],  the  cannibal  races.  The  death  of 
the  evangelist  forms  the  most  mysterious  part  of  his  history.  Heracleon  testi 
fies  that  he  died  a  natural  death,  while  the  common  tradition  of  both  the  east 
ern  and  western  church  venerates  him  as  a  martyr,  but  opinions  differ  widely 
as  to  the  manner  of  his  martyrdom  [cf.  Act.  sanct.  Sept.  vi.  pp.  206  ff.].  Thus 
the  Saint  remains  in  his  death,  as  he  had  been  in  his  life,  simple,  silent,  unob 
trusive,  swift  to  hear  and  slow  to  speak,  caring  little  for  the  minutiae  of  outward 
action,  but  fully  alive  to  the  aspirations  of  his  nation,  and  deeply  conscious  of 
the  Messianic  drama  enacted  before  his  very  eyes,  of  which  he  was  destined, 
in  the  unsearchable  counsels  of  God,  to  become  an  inspired  chronicler. 

2.  AUTHENTICITY  OF  THE  FIRST  GOSPEL. 

i.  Christian  antiquity  is  unanimous  in  maintaining  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  a 
gospel  in  Hebrew.  The  testimony  of  St.  Papias,  St.  Irenseus,  St.  Pantanus, 
Origen,  Eusebius,  St.  Epiphanius,  St.  Jerome,  and  of  many  other  Fathers  and 
ecclesiastical  writers  bears  out  this  statement. 

1.  St.  Papias.  bishop  of  Hieropolis  in  Phrygia  and  friend  of  St.  Polycarp, 
wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century ;  the  report  that  he  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Pergamum  in  the  time  of  Aurelius  [c.  164  A.  D.],  like  St.  Poly- 
carp  and  St.  Justin  Martyr,  is  more  than  doubtful  [cf.  Lightfoot,  Coloss. 
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p.  48,  n.  ;  Westcott,  Canon  of  the  N.  T.  sixth  ed.  p.  70,  n.  1  ;  Funk,  Patres 
apostol.  ii.  pp.  1  if.].  This  witness  tastifies  that  "  Matthew  composed  the 
oracles  in  Hebrew,  and  each  one  interpreted  them  as  he  was  able  "  [cf.  Eus. 
H.  E.  iii.  39  ;  Funk,  Patres  apostol.  ii.  pp.  276  ff.].  At  the  time  of  Papias, 
therefore,  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  well  known,  and  the  writer  intended 
to  relate  only  a  circumstance  connected  with  its  origin.  The  importance  of 
this  testimony  is  emphasized  by  the  many  attacks  on  its  precise  meaning  on 
the  part  of  many  recent  writers  :  cf.  Schleiermacher,  Tiber  die  Zeugnisse  des 
Papias,  Studien  u.  Krit.  1832,  pp.  735  ff.  ;  Lachmami,  De  ordine  narration. 
in  evang.  synopt.,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1835,  pp.  577  ff.  ;  Credner,  Einleitung,  pp. 
201  ff.  ;  ReVille,  Etudes  crit.  sur  1'Evangile  selon  Saint  Matthieu,  Leiden, 
1862  ;  Renan,  Vie  de  Jdsus,  Introd.  p.  xix,  ed.  xviii.  p.  Iii.  The  main  point  of 
the  dispute  concerns  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  oracles,"  and  is  not  influenced 
by  the  recently  discovered  Adyta  Ii/crou  [Grenfell  and  Hunt,  London]. 

a.  Eusebius  understood  the  word  "  oracles  "  [TO,  Ao'yta]  in  the  sense  of  gospel  ; 
for  after  mentioning  St.  Mark,  "  who  wrote  the  gospel,"  the  author  proceeds  to 
speak  of  St.  Matthew,  who  "  composed  the  oracles."     To  evade  this  argument, 
the  foregoing  opponents  contend  that  Eusebius  did  not  fully  understand  the 
words  of  St.  Papias. 

b.  In  the  text  of  Papias  himself,  "  oracles  "  [TO,  Aoyta]  may,  at  least,  signify 
"  gospel."     Speaking  of  St.  Mark  he  says  that  the  evangelist  recorded  "  what 
had  been  said  and  done  by  Christ,"  and  what  he  had  heard  from  St.  Peter, 
and  not  "  as  if  he  were  composing  an  orderly  account  of  the  oracles  [AoytW] 
of  the  Lord."     The  "  oracles  "  are  therefore,  in  the  language  of  St.  Papias, 
equivalent  to  the  recorded  "  words  and  deeds  "  of  Christ.     The  very  title  of 
his  work  confirms  this  meaning  of  TO.  Aoyta  ;  for  though  the  writer  does  not 
confine  himself  to  an  explanation  of  the  words  and  instructions  of  Jesus,  he 
entitles  his  work  "  an  explanation  of  the  oracles  of  the  Lord  "  [Aoytwi/ 


c.  This  meaning  of  "  oracles  "  [Aoyta]  is  not  unknown  in  other  writers  :  in 
Rom.  iii.  2  it  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  ;  in  Heb.  v.  12  to  the 
whole  body  of  Christ's  doctrine  ;  in  Fl.  Joseph.   [Bell.  Jud.  VI.  v.  4]  Adyta  is 
equivalent  to  TO.  If  pa  ypa//,ju,ara  ;  St.  Iren.  [c.  haer.  prooem.]  uses  TO.  Adyta  TOV 
Kvpfov  of  the  gospel  ;  other  instances  of  a  similar  meaning  of  Adyta  have  been 
collected  by  Funk  [Patr.  apost.  ii.  p.  280]  and  Schanz  [Matthaus,  pp.  27-31]. 

d.  Finally,  Adyta  in  the  language  of  Papias  must  mean  "  gospel  "  :  a.  no 
writing  of  St.  Matthew  except  the  first  gospel  was  generally  known  in  the 
second  century  ;  ft.  there  is  no  record  of  a  work  of  the  evangelist  that  contained 
the  Lord's  words  only  ;    y.    Eusebius    diligently   collected  all  that  had  been 
written  about  Jesus  by  the  apostles  and  disciples,  but  found  no  trace  of  Adyta 
KvptaKa  outside  the  gospel  ;  8.  all  antiquity  could  not  have  remained  ignorant 
of  such  an  important  work,  if  it  had  existed  ;  e.  the  first  gospel  contains  so 
many  discourses  and  instructions  of  the  Lord  that  it  may  well  be  called  TO. 
Adyta  KvpiaKa.  [cf.  Hilgenfeld,  Einl.  p.  456  ;  Lightfoot,  Contemp.  Rev.  Aug. 
1867,  pp.  405  ff.  ;  Aug.  1875,  pp.  399  ff.,  410  f.]. 

2.  St.  Irenseus,  bishop  of  Lyons  in  Gaul  [c.  181  A.  r>.],  represents  not  only 
the  Gallican  Church,  but  also  that  of  Asia  Minor,  where  he  had  been  brought 
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up,  and  where  the  civilization  and  Christianity  of  Gaul  have  their  source. 
Lipsius  in  his  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biograph.  gives  130  A.  r>.  as  the  probable  date 
of  the  Saint's  birth,  and  180—188  A.  D.  as  the  probable  period  of  his  work 
against  heresies.  At  any  rate,  Irenseus  had  been  very  familiar  with  St.  Poly- 
carp,  the  contemporary  and  disciple  of  St.  John,  so  that  his  testimony  is  only 
one  link  removed  from  apostolic  authority.  Now  this  venerable  witness  testi 
fies  [Haer.  iii.  1 ;  Eus.  H.  E.  v.  8]  :  "  Matthew  among  the  Hebrews  published 
a  gospel  in  their  own  dialect  when  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  in  Rome 
and  founding  the  church."  In  another  passage  he  confirms  this  testimony 
[fragm.  xxix.]  :  "  The  gospel  according  to  Matthew  was  written  to  the  Jews." 
The  exception  that  Irenaeus  may  have  drawn  his  information  from  the  writ 
ings  of  St.  Papias,  which  he  knew  and  valued,  disregards  the  chronological 
notice  in  the  passage  of  the  former  writer,  not  found  in  the  latter.  The  lan 
guage  of  Irenaeus  supposes  also  the  general  acceptance  of  the  gospel  according 
to  St.  Matthew. 

8.  The  next  clear  testimony  in  favor  of  St.  Matthew's  authorship  of  a  gospel 
in  Hebrew  is  found  in  the  history  of  Pantaenus  as  related  by  Eusebius  [H.  E. 
v.  10 ;  Jer.  De  vir.  ill.  6].  Pantaenus,  president  of  the  catechetical  school  of 
Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Commodus  [cf.  Eus.  H.  E.  v.  9,  10],  penetrated 
before  his  appointment  to  that  office,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
'•  even  to  the  Indians  ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  found  that  the  gospel  accord 
ing  to  Matthew  had  anticipated  his  arrival  among  some  there  who  were 
acquainted  with  Christ,  to  whom  St.  Bartholomew,  one  of  the  apostles,  had 
preached,  and  given  on  his  departure  \_KaTaXti$ai~\  the  writing  of  Matthew 
in  Hebrew  letters."  St.  Jerome  [1.  c.]  adds  that  he  took  this  gospel  with 
him  to  Alexandria  [cf.  Westcott,  Canon  of  the  N.  T.  sixth  ed.  p.  83].  Cred- 
ner's  exception  [Einl.  p.  90],  that  this  Hebrew  document  is  nowhere  said  to 
be  the  "  Urtext "  of  our  first  gospel,  is  valid  only  if  the  author's  critical 
hypothesis  be  accepted  as  correct  [cf.  Comely,  Introd.  iii.  p.  26,  n.  10].  A 
second  argument  of  our  opponents,  based  on  Pantaenus'  ignorance  of  Hebrew, 
assumes  this  fact  without  proof,  and  ignores  the  facility  of  learning  from 
others  the  character  of  the  gospel  in  question. 

4.  Origen  [186-253  A.  D.]  followed  Clement  in  the  Alexandrian  Church ; 
its  school  is  of  the  highest  importance  on  account  of  the  natural  advantages  of 
its  position  and  the  conspicuous  eminence  of  its  great  teachers  during  the  third 
century.    Now  Origen  [Comment,  in  Matt.  i. ;  cf .  Eus.  H.  E.  vi.  25]  testifies  : 
"  As  I  have  learned  by  tradition  concerning  the  four  gospels,  which  alone  are 
received  by  the  Church  of  God  under  heaven  without  dispute,  the  first  was 
written  by  St.  Matthew,  once  a  tax-gatherer,  afterwards  an  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  published  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jewish  converts,  composed  in 
the  Hebrew  language."     The  expression  "  tradition  "  does  not  imply  a  doubt 
on  the  part  of  Origen,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  tracing  his  testimony  back 
to  Papias  [cf.  Michaelis,  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  127]. 

5.  From  Africa  we  may  return  to  Syria,  where  Eusebius  [270-340  A.  D.], 
the  friend  of  Pamphilus  and  bishop  of  Caesarea,  exerted  his  powerful  influ 
ence  while  the  cruel  persecution  of  Diocletian  was  raging.     This  writer  testi 
fies  [Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  24]  :   "  Matthew,  having  first  preached  to  the  Hebrews, 
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delivered  to  them,  when  he  was  preparing  to  depart  for  other  countries,  his 
gospel  composed  in  their  native  language."  According  to  Westcott  [Canon  of 
the  N.  T.  sixth  ed.  p.  415],  "  the  great  fault  of  Eusebius  is  a  want  of  inde 
pendent  judgment "  ;  but  this  reputed  fault  really  increases  the  value  of  the 
writer's  testimony  in  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  tradition. 

6.  The  fact  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  a  gospel  in  Hebrew  is  also  maintained 
by  St.  Cyril  [315-386  A.  D.],  the  illustrious  catechist  and  bishop  of  Jerusalem 
[catech.  14, 15]  ;  St.  Epiphanius  [d.  403  A.  D.],  bishop  of  Constantia  in  Cyprus 
and  contemporary  of  St.  Cyril  [haer.  li.  5]  ;  St.  Jerome,  who  mentions  the 
Hebrew  original  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel  in  seven  places  at  least  [De  vir.  ill. 
3;   in  Matt,  prooemium ;   ep.  20;  etc.];  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Augustin,  and 
other  writers  of  less  authority  and  more  recent  date. 

7.  If  it  be  asked  whether  the  Hebrew  of  the  first  gospel  was  the  old  clas 
sical  language,  or  the  Aramaic  dialect  commonly  spoken  in  Palestine  at  the 
time   of  Jesus  Christ,  opinions  are  divided,      a.  Schegg  [Evangelium  nach 
Matt.,  Miinchen,  1863,  i.  p.  13  if.]  and  Kaulen  [Einleit.  Freib.  1890,  p.  389] 
contend  that  the  evangelist  wrote  in  the  pure  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament 
for  these  reasons  :  a.   The  prophetical  books  of  Aggeus,  Zacharias,  and  Mala- 
chias,  as  well  as  Ecclesiasticus  and  the   Pirque  Aboth,  show  that  classical 
Hebrew  was  still  written  after  the  exile.     /3.  St.  Jerome  [ep.  20]  puts  a 
Hebrew  expression  in  the  mouth  of  the  first  evangelist,     y.  A  book  in  which 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  which  is 
written  by  a  Jew  for  Jews,  must  by  the  nature  of  the  case  be  composed  in 
classical  Hebrew,     b.  The  common  opinion  holds  that  St.  Matthew  employed 
the  dialect  of  his  time  and  his  country  in  the  first  gospel,     a.  The  author  was 
not  a  scribe  learned  in  the  accomplishments  of  his  age.     /?.  His  readers  were 
the  common  people  who  did  not  understand  the  Hebrew  books  of  the  Old  Tes 
tament  read  in  their  synagogues  without  an  interpreter,     y.  The  expressions 
of  the  Fathers  do  not  necessarily  refer  to  classical  Hebrew. 

ii.  That  the  Hebrew  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  is  identical  with  our  present 
first  gospel  may  be  proved  by  internal  and  external  evidence. 

1.  Internal  evidence :  a.  Eusebius  [Demonstr.  evangel,  iii.  v.  8]  states 
the  canon  that  the  evangelists  commonly  relate  of  themselves  what  humbles 
them,  and  leave  the  record  of  their  glory  to  others.  Thus  St.  Mark,  the  writer 
of  St.  Peter's  oral  gospel,  narrates  the  apostle's  sin  and  penance,  but  not  his 
prerogatives;  thus,  too,  does  St.  John  conceal  his  own  privileged  position 
under  the  humble  words  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."  Now  in  the  same 
manner  do  the  second  and  third  evangelist  place  Matthew  before  Thomas,  and 
conceal  his  humble  condition  before  his  call,  while  our  first  gospel  places  Mat 
thew  after  Thomas,  and  calls  him  the  publican  [cf.  Mk.  iii.  18 ;  Lk.  vi.  15 ; 
Mt.  x.  3]  ;  again,  the  third  gospel  knows  that  Matthew  invited  Jesus  to  a  great 
feast,  which  our  first  gospel  mentions  only  by  way  of  remark,  and  does  not 
attribute  to  the  convert's  generosity  [cf.  Lk.  v.  29  ff.].  These  characteristics 
naturally  point  to  Matthew  as  the  author  of  our  first  gospel. 

b.  Our  first  gospel  supposes  in  its  readers  a  knowledge  of  the  religious, 
local,  and  social  conditions  of  the  Jews  [cf.  Nippel,  Matthaus-Evangelium, 
Wien,  1872,  pp.  2-26 ;  Osterreich.  Vierteljahrschr.  fUr  Theol.  1871,  pp.  229 
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ff. ;  331  ff.],  so  that  it  must  have  been  written  for  Jews  like  the  gospel  com 
posed  by  St.  Matthew,  a.  The  gospel  supposes  that  the  reader  is  well  ac 
quainted  with  the  Old  Testament :  cf.  ii.  4,  where  the  Messias  is  implicitly 
identified  with  the  king  of  the  Jews  ;  see  also  vi.  29 ;  x.  15  ;  xi.  3,  14,  21-24  ; 
xii.  39-42  ;  xvi.  4 ;  xxii.  2,  3,  35  ;  xxiv.  37-59.  /?.  The  gospel  supposes  also 
a  knowledge  of  the  religious  customs  of  the  Jews :  of  the  Sabbath  [compare 
Mt.  iv.  23  with  Mk.  i.  21 ;  Mt.  viii.  16  with  Mk.  i.  32 ;  Mt.  xii.  11, 12  ;  xiii.  43 
with  Mk.  vi.  2 ;  Mt.  xxiv.  20,  21  with  Mk.  xiii.  18],  of  fasting  [cf.  Mt.  xi.  14], 
of  Levitical  purity  [compare  Mt.  xv.  1,  2  with  Mk.  vii.  1-5],  of  the  Jewish 
feasts  [cf.  Mt.  xxvi.  2 ;  xxvii.  62 ;  xxviii.  1],  of  the  manner  of  blessing  [com 
pare  Mt.  xi.  15  with  Mk.  x.  16],  of  the  gift  imposed  by  Moses  [compare  Mt. 
viii.  4  with  Mk.  i.  44].  y.  The  gospel  supposes  a  knowledge  of  the  daily  life 
of  the  Hebrews :  of  their  weddings,  ix.  15 ;  xxv.  1  ff.  ;  of  their  mourning, 
ix.  23  ;  of  their  proselytism,  xxiii.  14  ;  of  the  money-changing  in  the  temple, 
xxi.  12 ;  of  many  other  minutiae,  v.  20 ;  vi.  2,  5,  16 ;  xi.  16,  17  ;  xxiii.  23 ; 
etc.  8.  The  first  gospel  supposes  an  acquaintance  with  many  localities  in 
Palestine :  e.  g.  Bethlehem  and  Rama,  ii.  16,  18 ;  the  desert  of  Judea,  iii.  1 ; 
the  land  of  Zabulon  and  Nephtali,  iv.  13-16 ;  the  land  of  the  Gerasenes,  viii. 
28,  cf.  Lk.  viii.  26  ;  Bethsaida  and  Corozain,  xi.  21 ;  the  different  nationalities 
around  Tyre  and  Sidon,  xv.  21  ff. ;  the  site  of  the  temple  and  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  xxiv.  3,  cf.  Mk.  xiii.  3.  e.  The  gospel  supposes  a  knowledge  of  Pal 
estinian  history :  of  Herod  and  Archelaus,  ii.  1,  22 ;  of  the  tetrarch  Herod, 
xiv.  3,  4 ;  of  the  building  of  the  temple,  xxiv.  2 ;  cf.  Jos.  Antiq.  XV.  xi.  3 ; 
of  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Barachias,  xxiii.  35 ;  of  the  robberies  of  Barabbas, 
xxvii.  16  ;  cf.  Mk.  xv.  7  ;  Lk.  xxiii.  19.  Taken  singly,  these  details  would  have 
little  value,  but  taken  collectively,  they  force  us  to  infer  that  the  first  gospel 
was  written  to  the  Hebrews. 

c.  The  identity  of  our  first  gospel  with  the  Hebrew  gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
follows  also  from  the  identity  of  object  in  both  ;  for  our  first  gospel  proves 
the  Messiasship  of  Jesus,  and  solves  the  difficulties  resulting  from  his  rejection 
by  the  Hebrew  nation,  two  points  that  must  have  held  the  most  prominent 
place  in  St.  Matthew's  gospel. 

2.  External  evidence :  a.  From  the  earliest  times  our  first  gospel  has  been 
quoted  as  Sacred  Scripture.  To  appreciate  the  force  of  the  following  quota 
tions  we  must  remember  that  Scripture  passages  are  commonly  introduced  by 
the  formulae  [cf.  Kaulen,  Einl.  1890,  .p.  396]  :  "  it  is  written  "  [yeypaTrrat, 
Mt.  iv.  4 ;  yeypa/A/teVov  ecrrtv,  John  ii.  17]  ;  or  "  Scripture  says  "  [77  ypa.^  Aeyet, 
Rom.  iv.  3  ;  or  rj  ypa<f>r]  eiirev,  John  vii.  42]  ;  or  again  "  he  [or  it]  says  "  [Ae'yei, 
Eph.  iv.  8  ;  ^r/o-iV,  1  Cor.  vi.  16 ;  Heb.  viii.  5]  ;  or  even  by  a  simple  "  for  " 
[yap,  Rom.  x.  13  ;  1  Cor.  x.  26].  Since,  then,  the  following  patristic  quota 
tions  are  introduced  by  one  or  another  of  these  consecrated  formulae,  they 
belong  according  to  the  mind  of  the  authors  to  the  inspired  books  of  Scripture. 

a.  The  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  which,  if  not  written  by  the  apostle,  is  owned 
on  all  hands  to  be  a  writing  of  great  antiquity,  dating  from  the  end  of  the 
first  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  second,  contains  the  passage  [iv.  14]  : 
TrpO(T€vu)fjifV  fjL-^TTOTe,  d)5  yeyparTat,  TroAXot  K\rfroL,  oAiyoi  8e  e/cXe/crot  evpedw/Jiev, 
i.  e.  "  let  us  take  heed  lest,  as  it  is  written,  we  be  found,  many  called  but  few 
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chosen"  [Mt.  xxii.  14  ;  cf.  xx.  16].  Before  the  original  Greek  of  the  epistle 
was  found,  critics  claimed  that  the  Latin  text  had  interpolated  the  words 
"  sicut  scriptum  est."  Hilgenfeld  [Die  apostol.  Vater,  1853,  p.  48]  went  so 
far  as  to  admit  that  the  Greek  text  contained  the  formula  in  some  way,  but  it 
must  be  something  like  "  as  Jesus  says."  When  the  Greek  text  came  to  light 
with  the  newly  discovered  Sinaitic  manuscript,  it  contained  the  fatal  words 
"as  it  is  written"  [ws  yeypcwrrai].  The  author  of  Supernatural  Religion 
[N.  Y.  1879,  sixth  ed.  pp.  215  ff.]  has  arranged  the  various  answers  of  the 
critics  in  this  emergency  in  systematic  form,  as  if  they  all  proceeded  from  one 
source,  and  were  not  the  piecemeal  subterfuges  of  a  number  of  writers. 

[./]  "  The  generality  of  competent  and  impartial  critics  are  agreed  that  it 
is  impossible  to  entertain  the  idea  that  one  of  our  gospels  could  have  held  the 
rank  of  Holy  Scripture  at  the  date  of  this  epistle,  seeing  that,  for  more  than 
half  a  century  after,  the  sharpest  line  was  drawn  between  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  of  the  New,  and  the  former  alone  quoted  as,  or  accorded  the 
consideration  of,  '  Holy  Scripture.'  "  Lightfoot  [Essays  on  the  work  entitled 
Supernatural  Religion,  London,  1889,  p.  177]  answers  the  foregoing  thus :  "  The 
only  ground  for  refusing  to  accept  St.  Matthew  as  the  source  of  these  two  quo 
tations  which  are  found  there  [in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas]  is  the  assumption 
that  St.  Matthew  could  not  at  this  early  period  be  regarded  as  Scripture.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  petitio  principii."  The  sharp  line  of  distinction  between 
the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New  was  drawn  not  only  half 
a  century  after  the  time  of  St.  Barnabas,  but  is  drawn  even  now  without 
implying  a  denial  of  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament. 

[2~]  "  It  is  impossible,"  adds  the  author  of  Supernatural  Religion,  "  that  if 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  was  acquainted  with  any  of  our  gospels, 
and  considered  it  an  inspired  and  canonical  work,  he  could  have  neglected 
it  in  such  a  manner."  Instead  of  repeating  this  difficulty,  the  writer  might 
have  referred  us  to  its  answer  in  Westcott's  Canon  of  the  New  Testament 
[sixth  ed.  p.  47]  :  "  That  they  [the  apostolic  Fathers]  do  not  appeal  to  the 
apostolic  writings  more  frequently  and  more  distinctly  springs  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  position.  Those  who  had  heard  the  living  voice  of  apostles 
were  unlikely  to  appeal  to  their  written  words.  We  have  an  instinct  which 
always  makes  us  prefer  any  personal  connection  to  the  more  remote  relationship 
of  books." 

[3~\  "In  the  very  same  passage,"  the  author  of  Supernatural  Religion 
continues,  "  in  which  the  formula  ['as  it  is  written  ']  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  passage  we  are  considering,  it  is  also  employed  to  introduce  a  quo 
tation  from  the  Book  of  Enoch  .  .  .  and  elsewhere  he  quotes  from  another 
apocryphal  book  as  one  of  the  prophets.  .  .  .  He  also  quotes  [c.  vi.]  the 
apocryphal  Book  of  Wisdom  as  Holy  Scripture,  and  in  like  manner  several 
other  unknown  works.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Epistle  of  Clement 
to  the  Corinthians,  the  Pastor  of  Hennas,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  itself,  and 
many  other  apocryphal  works  have  been  quoted  by  the  Fathers  as  Holy  Scrip 
ture,  the  distinctive  value  of  such  an  expression  may  be  understood."  Still, 
the  author  of  Supernatural  Religion  does  not  understand  it ;  all  the  writings 
mentioned,  from  the  Book  of  Enoch  down  to  the  "  many  other  apocryphal 
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works,"  were  quoted  by  the  Fathers  as  Holy  Scripture,  because  they  really, 
though  erroneously  if  we  except  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  considered  these  writings 
as  Holy  Scripture.  St.  Barnabas  therefore  regarded  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
as  belonging  to  the  inspired  writings. 

\_4~]  The  statement  of  Supernatural  Religion  that  the  testimony  of  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  expresses  only  the  author's  view  of  the  first  gospel,  and 
not  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  is  equally  unfounded.  If  the  author  were 
aware  that  his  phrase  "  as  it  is  written  "  would  not  be  received  by  his  readers 
as  the  opinion  of  the  Church,  his  argument  would  amount  to  a  mere  literary 
browbeating. 

[5]  The  remark  of  the  author  of  Supernatural  Religion  concerning  the 
spuriousness  of  Mt.  xx.  16,  quoted  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  is  wholly  irrele 
vant,  since  the  oldest  MSS.,  the  different  versions,  and  the  best  editions  have 
the  words  in  Mt.  xxii.  14,  so  that  the  argument  remains  intact  even  if  our 
opponent's  contention  concerning  Mt.  xx.  16  be  granted. 

[£]  Next  it  is  suggested  in  Supernatural  Religion  that  in  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  we  have  a  quotation  from  4  Esdr.  viii.  3 ;  but  here  we  read,  "There 
be  many  created,  but  few  shall  be  saved,"  instead  of  "  many  are  called,  but 
few  chosen."  Besides,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  fourth  Book  of  Esdras  is 
not  later  than  the  first  gospel  [cf.  Schiirer,  The  Jewish  People  in  the  Time 
of  Jesus  Christ,  div.  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  108].  Again,  it  is  suggested  that  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  may  quote  from  an  unknown  apocryphal  source,  or 
that  he  may  have  used  the  formula  "  as  it  is  written  "  through  a  mere  lapse  of 
memory  ;  but  the  substitution  of  conjecture  for  fact  and  testimony  may  amuse, 
but  cannot  convince. 

/8.  In  the  same  Epistle  of  Barnabas  [v.  9]  we  find  another  phrase  that  may 
have  been  taken  from  the  first  gospel :  ore  8e  TOUS  I8t.ov<s  aTroo-roAovs  TOUS  /xeA- 
Xovras  Krjpva-a-fiv  TO  evayye'Aiov  avrov  e£eAe£aTO,  ovras  virep  Tracrav  dpapTiav 
avofjuarepow;,  Iva  Seify,  on  OVK  r)\6e  KaAeVcu  SIKCUOVS,  dAAa  d/xaprwAous  TOTS 
e<£avepwo-ev  eavrov  eivai  vlov  Oeov,  or,  "  but  when  he  selected  his  own  apostles 
who  should  preach  his  gospel,  who  were  sinners  above  all  sin,  in  order  that  he 
might  show  that  he  came  to  call  not  the  righteous,  but  sinners,  then  he  mani 
fested  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God."  This  passage  therefore  embodies  Mt. 
ix.  13  :  "I  am  not  come  to  call  the  just,  but  sinners."  Without  following  all 
the  subterfuges  of  the  critics,  we  indicate  their  main  exceptions  against  this 
argument :  First,  in  the  received  Greek  text  of  the  first  gospel  the  phrase  el<s 
perdvoiav,  "  to  repentance,"  is  interpolated  after  "  but  sinners  "  ;  why  should 
not,  then,  the  whole  passage  be  interpolated  ?  But  this  conjecture  applies  with 
equal  right  to  the  context  of  every  interpolated  passage.  Secondly,  Origen 
quotes  the  text  of  Barnabas  without  the  words  "  in  order  that  he  might  show 
that  he  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners."  The  unsuitableness  of 
the  omitted  words  in  Origen's  context  does  not  trouble  the  critics.  Thirdly, 
the  words  may  have  been  quoted  from  an  earlier  source  than  the  first  gospel, 
from  the  Spruchsammlung,  for  instance  ;  but  a  mere  «  may  "  proves  nothing 
against  the  evident  agreement  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  the  first  gospel 
in  the  passage  in  question. 

y.  Besides  the  foregoing  coincidences,  we  have  two  more  parallels  between 
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the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  the  first  gospel  [cf.  Hefele,  Das  Sendschreiben 
des  Apostels  Barnabas,  p.  233]  ;  Barn.  iv.  13  and  Mt.  xxv.  5  ff.  ;  Barn.  v.  12 
and  Mt.  xxvi.  31.  Our  opponents  endeavor  to  weaken  this  testimony  by  refer 
ring  to  two  sayings  of  the  Lord  quoted  by  Barnabas  that  are  not  found  in  the 
gospels.  But  the  first  of  these  texts  [Barn.  iv.  9,  10],  "  sicut  dicit  filius  dei : 
resistamus  omni  iniquitati  et  odio  habeamus  earn,"  has  been  eliminated  by  the 
Greek  Sinaitic  text  of  the  Epistle,  which  reads  d>?  TrpeVei  vtots  6eov,  "  sicut  decet 
filios  dei."  The  second  [vii.  11]  OUTW,  <j>T)<Tit  ol  fle'Aoj/re's  ;u,e  I8flv,  KO.I  auf/ao-dat 
pov  r!}s  /JcKTiAeias  6<£etAoixrt  ^Ai/JtWes  /cat  Tra&Wes  Aa/3eiv  //.e,  can  be  safely 
regarded  as  a  reminiscence  of  Mt.  xvi.  24  and  Acts  xiv.  22. 

8.  In  the  Epistle  of  St.  Clement  of  Rome  [A.  D.  68-70,  or  c.  95,  or  85-115, 
or  93-97 ;  cf .  Harn.  et  Gebh.  Patr.  apost.  proleg.  lix.  f. ;  Harn.  Chronol.  d. 
altchr.  Literal.,  i.  pp.  251  ff.]  we  may  compare  c.  xiii.  with  Mt.  v.  7  ;  vi.  14 ; 
vii.  2,  12  ;  and  c.  xlvi.  with  Mt.  xviii.  6,  7 ;  xxvi.  24.  The  markedly  sym 
metrical  form  of  the  first  parallel  passage  indicates  a  free  and  yet  deliberate 
handling  of  the  contents  of  our  first  gospel  [cf.  Westcott,  Canon  of  the  New 
Test.  p.  60  n.],  while  the  words  of  the  second  parallel  may  at  least  be  a  recol 
lection  of  the  gospel.  The  introductory  remark  of  Clement's  first  passage, 
"remembering  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  does  not  necessarily  imply  a 
well-known  record,  nor  does  it  fully  agree  with  Acts  xx.  35,  "  you  ought  .  .  . 
to  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  nor  again  does  this  latter  passage 
suppose  a  well-known  record.  Finally,  the  difficult  reference  in  Clem.  xliv. 
may  have  its  source  in  Mt.  xxiii.  8  ff.  ;  xx.  20  ff.  [cf.  Westcott,  1.  c.  p.  61]. 

e.  In  the  epistles  of  St.  Ignatius  [c.  117  A.  D.]  we  find  a  number  of  coin 
cidences  with  the  first  gospel  rather  than  direct  quotations  from  it :  compare 
ad  Ephes.  v.  2  and  Mt.  xviii.  19  ;  ad  Ephes.  vi.  1  and  Mt.  x.  40  ;  ad  Trail,  xi.  1 
and  Mt.  xv.  13  ;  ad  Smyrn.  vi.  1  and  Mt.  xix.  12 ;  ad  Polyc.  i.  3  and  Mt. 
viii.  17  ;  ad  Polyc.  ii.  2  and  Mt.  x.  16  [cf.  Westc.  1.  c.  p.  54]. 

£.  St.  Polycarp  [died  Feb.  23,  155  A.  D.  ;  Harn.]  also  has  a  number  of 
coincidences  with  our  first  gospel  :  compare  c.  ii.  and  Mt.  vii.  1,  vi.  14,  v.  7, 
vii.  2,  v.  3,  v.  10 ;  c.  vii.  and  Mt.  vi.  13,  xxvi.  41.  Though  some  of  Poly- 
carp's  words  may  be  influenced  by  those  of  Clement,  the  differences  in  order 
and  phraseology  in  their  quotations  show  conclusively  that  they  are  not  taken 
from  one  common  source  different  from  the  gospels.  St.  Polycarp  has  also 
two  coincidences  of  language  with  our  first  gospel  [c.  v.  and  Mt.  xx.  28 ;  c.  vi. 
and  Mt.  vi.  12,  14],  but  does  not  present  any  supposed  allusions  to  apocryphal 
writings  [cf.  Westc.  1.  c.  p.  62]. 

77.  The  AiSa^r)  TWV  SwSe/ca  aTrocrroAwi/,  or  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apos 
tles,  belongs  substantially,  at  least,  to  the  earliest  post-apostolic  age.  The 
latter  part  of  the  document  contains  four  distinct  references  to  a  written  gos 
pel  :  c.  viii.  [cf.  Mt.  vi.  5,  9],  c.  xi.,  c.  xv.  bis ;  again,  c.  ix.  5  quotes  Mt.  vii. 
6  with  the  words  "  the  Lord  hath  said  "  ;  thirdly,  passages  from  St.  Matthew, 
and  also  from  other  parts  of  Scripture,  are  incorporated  into  the  writing  with 
out  any  indication  that  they  are  borrowed  from  other  sources  :  cf .  c.  iii.  7  [Mt. 
v.  5]  ;  i.  3,  4,  5 ;  vii.  1  ;  viii.  2  ;  xi.  7  ;  xiii.  1 ;  fourthly,  the  following  three 
coincidences  are  especially  striking :  the  summary  of  the  law  in  c.  i.  2  [cf .  Mt. 
xxii.  37  ;  vii.  12],  the  warning  not  to  fast  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  like  the 
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hypocrites  in  c.  viii.  1  [cf .  Mt.  vi.  16],  and  the  regulation  concerning  Christian 
sacrifice  in  c.  xiv.  2  [cf.  Mt.  v.  23  f.  ;  Westc.  1.  c.  pp.  63  ff.]. 

0.  The  Gospel  of  Peter  must  have  been  written  a  good  while  before  the  year 
190  A.  D.     The  opening  words  of  the  fragment  imply  that  something  had  pre 
ceded  about  the  washing  of  Pilate's  hands  before  the  people  [cf.  Mt.  xxvii. 
24]  ;  again,  the  expression  "  vinegar  mingled  with  gall "  is  probably  from  Mt. 
xxvii.  34  ;  the  request  for  soldiers  to  guard  the  tomb  comes  also  from  Matthew 
[xxvii.  64]  ;  in  a  word,  throughout  the  account  its  dependence  on  the  first  gos 
pel  is  easily  seen,  though  in  many  cases  the  synoptic  tradition  is  so  decidedly 
a  unit  that  we  cannot  tell  which  gospel  is  quoted  [110-130  A.  D. ;  Harn.]. 

1.  St.  Justin,  who  suffered  martyrdom  166-167  A.  D.  under  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  was  of  Greek  descent,  but  his  family  had  been  settled  for  two  generations 
in  the  Roman  colony  Flavia  Neapolis,  founded  in  the  time  of  Vespasian  near 
the  site  of  ancient  Sichem.     Having  escaped  the  delusions  of  the  errors  of 
Simon  Magus,  to  which  his  countrymen  were  generally  addicted,  this  writer 
studied  successively  the  Stoic,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Pythagorean,  and  the  Pla 
tonic  philosophy,  and  was  finally  led  by  an  aged,  meek,  and  venerable  man  to 
the  study  of  the  prophets,  from  whom  to  Christ  only  one  more  step  was  required. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  martyr's  other  works,  his  two  apologies  and 
his  dialogue  with  Trypho  are  generally  admitted  as  genuine,  and  it  is  from 
these  that  we  shall  endeavor  to  prove  his  acquaintance  with  our  first  gospel. 
Besides  the  general  coincidence  of  his  principles  and  facts  with  the  doctrine 
and  the  history  contained  in  the  first  gospel,  —  e.  g.  the  history  of  the  infancy, 
of  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist,  and  of  the  passion  [cf .  Dial.  c.  120  and  Mt.  i. 
18  ;  Dial.  c.  78  and  Mt.  i.  18  ff. ;  Apol.  i.  33  and  Mt.  i.  23 ;  Apol.  i.  34,  Dial, 
c.  78,  and  Mt.  ii.  5,  6 ;  Dial.  c.  78  and  Mt.  ii.  11,  12  ;  Apol.  i.  33  and  Mt.  i. 
21 ;  Dial.  cc.  78, 103  and  Mt.  ii.  13  ;  Dial.  c.  78  and  Mt.  ii.  17,  18  ;  Dial.  c. 
88  and  Mt.  iii.  1,4;  Dial.  c.  49  and  Mt.  xvii.  11-13  ;  Apol.  i.  31,  48,  Dial, 
c.  69,  and  Mt.  iv.  23  ;  etc.],  —  we  find  in  the  writings  of  St.  Justin  also  direct 
quotations  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles.     The  latter  are  not  only  coin 
cidences  with  the  synoptic  gospels  [cf.  Apol.  i.  34,  33,  66,  67 ;   Dial.  cc.  10, 
49,  105,  106,  etc.],  but  Justin's  description  of  the  Memoirs,  especially  if  it  be 
compared  with  that  given  by  Tertullian,  applies  to  our  gospels  most  accu 
rately  [Dial.  c.  103  ;  cf.  Tert.  adv.  Marcion.  iv.  2].     The  writer's  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  belong  here,  because  he  does  not  follow  the  Ixx.  ver 
sion,  but  gives  the  passages  as  they  are  found  in  our  first  gospel :  cf .  Deut.  vi. 
13  and  Dial.  c.  103 ;  Is.  vii.  14  and  Apol.  i.  33 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  15  and  Dial.  78 ; 
Mich.  v.  2  and  Dial.  c.  78  ;  Zach.  ix.  9  and  Apol.  i.  35  ;  etc.  [cf.  Westc.  1.  c. 
pp.  107  ff.]. 

The  principal  exceptions  to  the  testimony  of  St.  Justin  may  be  reduced  to 
the  following :  [.?]  The  Apologist  does  not  mention  the  evangelist's  name. 
But  in  this  characteristic  the  writings  of  the  Saint  do  not  differ  from  those  of 
Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  Tertullian  [Apol.],  Clement  of  Alexandria 
[Cohort,  ad  gent,  mentions  St.  John  alone,  and  that  only  once],  Cyprian  [ad 
Demetr.],  Origen  [cont.  Gels,  commonly  cites  the  gospels  anonymously],  Lac- 
tantius  [who  mentions  only  St.  John  by  name,  and  blames  St.  Cyprian  for 
quoting  Holy  Scripture  in  controversy  with  the  heathen],  and  Eusebius  [Praep. 
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Evang.  quotes  the  gospels  eighteen  times  without  naming  the  evangelists]. 
Even  if  St.  Justin  quotes  the  Old  Testament  197  times  with  the  exact  refer 
ence  to  the  source,  and  only  117  times  indefinitely,  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
ought  to  quote  the  New  Testament  with  a  proportionate  definiteness  ;  for  in 
the  first  place,  the  writer  may  have  estimated  the  two  Testaments  differently, 
though  receiving  both  as  equally  certain  ;  secondly,  like  Cyprian,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  other  apologetic  writers,  St.  Justin  gives  his  source  accurately 
in  prophetic  passages  only,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  requires  ex 
actness  of  reference,  so  that  we  now  understand  the  reason  of  his  accurate 
reference  to  St.  John,  the  prophet  of  the  New  Testament  [cf.  Westc.  1.  c.  pp. 
120  ff.]. 

[2]  The  second  exception  to  the  testimony  of  St.  Justin  is  based  on  the 
inaccuracy  of  his  quotations.  But  in  the  first  place,  a  different  degree  of 
accuracy  is  required  in  the  citation  of  history,  of  ethics,  and  of  prophecy ; 
secondly,  when  quoting  from  the  Old  Testament  St.  Justin  combines  different 
texts,  adapts  them,  or  does  not  accurately  remember  them,  so  that  we  must  be 
prepared  for  similar  inaccuracies  in  his  quotations  from  the  New  Testament ; 
thirdly,  when  the  writer  repeats  the  same  passage,  he  not  rarely  quotes  it  in 
different  ways,  so  that  we  must  grant  him  a  large  margin  of  inaccuracy  in  his 
citations  [cf.  Apol.  15  and  Dial.  96  ;  Apol.  15  and  Dial.  133  ;  Apol.  16  and 
Dial.  76  ;  Apol.  16  and  Apol.  62  ;  Apol.  16  and  Dial.  35 ;  Apol.  36  and  Dial. 
100  ;  Dial.  17  and  Dial.  112  ;  Dial.  76  and  Dial.  100 ;  Dial.  49  and  Dial.  88]. 

[<3]  The  last  answer  is  variously  impugned  by  our  opponents :  [a]  Such 
slips  of  memory  are  hardly  admissible  where  St.  Justin  explicitly  quotes  the 
Memoirs ;  [&]  such  inaccuracies  of  memory  cannot  explain  the  fact  that  the 
same  text  is  repeatedly  quoted  with  the  same  variation  from  the  gospel  text ; 
[c]  such  inaccuracies  are  wholly  improbable  when  the  quotation  of  the  writer 
accurately  agrees  with  heretical  or  apocryphal  gospels. 

[a]  St.  Justin's  explicit  quotations  of  the  Memoirs  may  be  reduced  to  seven  ; 
five  of  these  agree  verbally  with  the  gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke, 
though  they  exhibit  three  slight  variations  of  reading  not  elsewhere  found, 
but  easily  explicable :  cf.  Dial.  103  and  Mt.  iv.  10  ;  Dial.  105  and  Mt.  v.  20  ; 
Dial.  107  and  Mt.  xii.  38  [39] ;  Dial.  49  and  Mt.  xvii.  1-13 ;  Dial.  105  and 
Lk.  xxiii.  46.  In  the  sixth  passage  the  writer  summarizes  Mt.  xxvii.  39  ff. 
[cf.  Dial.  101]  with  a  reference  to  the  corresponding  prophecy  in  Ps.  xxi. 
[xxii.].  Finally,  Dial.  100  quotes  Mt.  xi.  27  in  such  a  manner  as  to  agree  in 
one  point  with  a  common  variant  of  St.  Luke  [x.  22],  in  another  with  a  read 
ing  supported  by  St.  Clement,  Origen,  and  other  Fathers,  and  in  a  third  with  a 
transposition  found  in  Origen,  St.  Irenaeus,  and  St.  Epiphanius,  though  they 
admitted  only  our  canonical  gospels  [Westc.  1.  c.  pp.  131  ff.]. 

[6]  The  stereotype  variations  in  the  quotations  of  St.  Justin  occur  not 
only  where  the  Saint  cites  the  gospels,  but  also  where  he  quotes  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  e.  g.  Is.  xlii.  6,  though  no  one  infers  therefrom  that  the  writer  had  be 
fore  him  an  apocryphal  or  heretical  copy  of  the  prophet.  Excluding  errors  in 
writing,  differences  in  inflection  and  orthography,  adaptations  for  ecclesiastical 
readings,  and  intentional  corrections,  the  remaining  variations  may  be  divided 
into  synonymous  words  and  phrases,  transpositions,  marginal  glosses,  and  com- 
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binations  of  parallel  passages  [compare  the  variations  in  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.]. 
We  have  synonymous  phrases  in  Apol.  i.  15,  quoting  Lk.  vi.  32  [cf.  Mt.  v.  46]  ; 
in  Dial.  35  [cf.  Apol.  i.  16],  quoting  Mt.  vii.  17  ;  we  may  regard  as  glosses  the 
variations  in  Dial.  49  [cf.  88],  quoting  Mt.  iii.  11,  12  and  Lk.  iii.  16,  17  ;  we 
find  a  combination  of  parallel  passages  in  Dial.  76  and  Apol.  i.  16,  quoting  Mt. 
vii.  22,  23  and  Lk.  xiii.  26,  27  ;  again  in  Dial.  112,  17,  quoting  Mt.  xxiii.  27 
and  Lk.  xi.  44.  Since,  however,  the  divergences  in  many  of  these  stereotype 
variations  are  as  striking  as  their  constant  coincidences,  the  memory  of  the 
writer  must  have  been  defective.  As  to  the  constant  coincidences,  we  are  jus 
tified  in  assuming  that  they  are  faithful  quotations  from  certain  codices  of  the 
New  Testament;  for  the  variations  found  in  the  cod.  Bezse,  e.  g.,  are  more 
striking  than  those  found  in  the  writings  of  our  Apologist. 

[c]  The  agreement  of  the  variations  of  St.  Justin's  quotations  with  the 
readings  of  heretical  and  apocryphal  gospels  occurs  only  where  the  heretical  or 
apocryphal  readings  have  a  solid  foundation  in  catholic  tradition  or  in  the 
patristic  writers.  Besides,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  words 
St.  Justin  professes  to  borrow  from  the  Memoirs  and  his  own  narrative  of 
the  facts  :  the  latter  are  at  times  embellishments  of  the  history  of  our  Lord, 
while  the  former  substantially  agree  with  their  reputed  source.  St.  Justin 
does  not  always  cite  the  words  of  the  New  Testament  in  that  technical  way 
which  denotes  with  certainty  the  sacredness  of  their  source  ;  but  combining 
his  technical  citations  [cf.  Dial.  105,  76]  with  his  numberless  indefinite  or 
general  references,  we  cannot  question  the  writer's  acquaintance  with  our  first 
gospel  nor  his  use  of  the  same  [cf.  Westc.  1.  c.  pp.  151  ff.]. 

K.  To  the  patristic  witnesses  for  the  identity  of  our  first  gospel  with  that 
written  by  St.  Matthew  belong  also  Athenagoras  and  Theophilus  of  Antioch. 
The  former  was  an  Athenian  and  a  philosopher,  who  wrote  [c.  177  A.  D.]  an 
Apology  Trpco-^eta  irepl  Xpioriavwv  ["  a  mission  about  Christians  "]  to  M.  Aure- 
lius.  In  leg.  32  he  quotes  Mt.  v.  28  with  the  introductory  words  "  he  saith  "  ; 
cf .  also  leg.  11  and  Mt.  v.  44,  45 ;  leg.  12  and  Mt.  v.  46,  47.  Theophilus  of 
Antioch  was,  as  it  appears  from  his  own  writing,  a  heathen  by  birth  and  a  na 
tive  of  the  East ;  according  to  Eusebius  he  was  the  sixth  bishop  of  Antioch 
[c.  186  A.  D.]  under  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  wrote  several  books  for  Christian 
instruction  [/carax^rtKa  nva.  jSijSAia],  and  among  them  three  to  Autolycus 
On»x«<58i7  0-vyypa^ara]  in  which  he  endeavors  to  prove  the  truth  of  Chris 
tianity  to  his  learned  heathen  friend  [c.  182  A.  D.].  In  iii.  14  of  this  latter 
work  he  refers  to  Mt.  vi.  3,  and  in  iii.  13  to  Mt.  v.  28. 

b.  Many  patristic  writers,  even  of  the  earliest  times,  ascribe  passages  of 
the  first  gospel  to  St.  Matthew.  We  have  mentioned  the  testimony  of  St. 
Irenseus  saying  that  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  written  for  the  Jews  [cf. 
fragm.  29]  ;  if  we  invert  this  proposition,  and  there  is  nothing  in  antiquity 
prohibiting  this  process,  we  have  the  clear  statement :  the  gospel  written  for 
the  Jews  is  that  of  St.  Matthew.  Besides  this,  Irenseus  [Hajr.  III.  ix.  1,  2, 
3]  ascribes  i.  .23;  ii.  15;  iii.  3,  7  of  our  first  gospel  to  the  authorship  of 
St.  Matthew;  the  same  is  done  by  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  [Strom,  i.  21] 
with  regard  to  Mt.  i.  1-17  ;  by  Tertullian  [De  earn.  Christ.  22  ;  20]  with  re 
gard  to  Mt.  i.  1,  16 ;  by  Origen  [comm.  in  Matt. ;  cle  orat. ;  comm.  in  Joann.] 
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•with  regard  to  Mt.  xix.  19 ;  vi.  11 ;  iii.  11 ;  by  Julius  Af  ricanus  [cf .  Eus.  H.  E. 
i.  7  ;  Epiph.  haer.  li.  5]  with  regard  to  Mt.  i.  1-16 ;  by  Eusebius  [comm.  in  Ps. 
Ixxvii.  2]  with  regard  to  Mt.  xiii.  35  ;  by  later  writers  with  almost  innumerable 
passages  of  our  gospel  [cf.  Kaulen,  Einl.  p.  397]. 

c.  In  the  third  place,  ecclesiastical  and  patristic  writers  consider  incidents 
that  occur  only  in  our  first  gospel  as  matter  of  revelation.     Here  belong  the 
appearance  of  the  star,  the  arrival  of  the  Magi,  the  murder  of  the  Holy  Inno 
cents,  and  also  the  passage  Mt.  iv.  23  [cf.  Just.  Dial.  78  ;  Apol.  i.  31 ;  Ign.  ad 
Ephes.  19].     Though  these  incidents  might  have  been  learned  by  tradition,  it 
is  more  probable  on  account  of  the  character  of  early  Christianity  that  the 
foregoing  writers  drew  their  knowledge  from  written  sources.     At  any  rate, 
St.  Justin  [Dial.  100]  says  expressly  of  Mt.  xvi.  16,  "  it  is  written  "  ;  and  since 
Tertullian's  acquaintance  with  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  has  been  shown  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  he  learned  the  arrival  of  the  Magi  most  likely  from 
the  same  source  [adv.  Marcion.  v.  9].     To  insist  on   the  innumerable  testi 
monies  of  later  writers  is  useless  and  needless. 

d.  Fourthly,  the  testimony  of  the  early  heretics  and  of  the  hostile  pagan 
writers  favors  the  identity  of  our  first  gospel  with  that  of  St.  Matthew.     The 
practice  of  heretics  basing  their  tenets  on  the  authority  of  the  gospels  must 
have  been  quite  common  in  the  time  of  Tertullian  [de  praesc.  39],  and  the 
inference  that  the  writings  thus  invoked  by  the  heretics  enjoyed  the  greatest 
authority  among  the  faithful  was  drawn  as   early  as  the  time    of    Irenaeus 
[adv.  haer.  III.  xi.  7].     This  conclusion  would  have  been  false,  if  the  gospels 
had  not  been  considered  as  resting  on  apostolic  testimony,  since  the  faithful 
generally  considered  apostolic  tradition  as  their  rule  of  faith.     Few  of  the 
heretics  have  been  logical  enough  to  deny  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  New  Tes 
tament  ;  but  even  those  that  have  done  this  testify  for  the  canonical  books  in 
a  double  way :  first,  they  show  by  their  enormous  errors  the  moral  necessity 
of  revelation  ;  secondly,  their  denial  implies  the  fact  that  the  New  Testament 
was  considered  as  vitally  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  their  opponents. 

a.  First  we  have  the  testimony  of  those  heretics  that  appealed  to  the  gos 
pels  in  confirmation  of  their  errors :  [-?]  The  history  and  doctrine  of  Simon 
Magus  [c.  40  A.  D.]  was  commonly  regarded  as  beset  with  inextricable  diffi 
culties  till  the  recent  discovery  of  the  work  "  against  heresies,"  in  which  Hip- 
polytus  gives  not  only  a  general  outline  of  Simon's  principles,  but  preserves 
also  several  quotations  from  the  a7ro<£acris  fj.cydX.rj,  or  "  the  Great  Announce 
ment,"  a  work  published  under  the  heresiarch's  name  and  containing  an  account 
of  the  revelation  which  he  claimed  to  have  received.  It  is  in  this  work  that  we 
find  a  coincidence  with  Mt.  iii.  10  [cf.  Hippol.  adv.  haer.  vr.  16].  [#]  The 
adherents  of  Cerinthus  [c.  75  A.  D.]  also  made  use  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel 
[cf.  Epiph.  haer.  xxviii.  5],  though  they  did  not  admit  the  whole  of  it. 
[5]  Karpocrates  [Epiph.  haer.  xxx.  14]  relied  on  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
on  account  of  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  in  its  first  chapter.  \_4~\  That  branch 
of  the  Ophites  which  may  be  considered  as  a  Christian  sect  shows  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  Hippolytus  [adv.  haer.] 
supposes  their  reliance  on  Mt.  iii.  10 ;  vii.  6,  21 ;  xiii.  3  ff.  ;  xxi.  31 ;  vii.  13, 
14  ;  xiii.  33.  [5]  The  writings  of  the  Sethiani  allude  to  Mt.  x.  34.  [£]  St. 
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Irenseus  [adv.  hser.  I.  xxvi.  2]  says  of  the  Ebionites  [c.  75  A.  D.]  that  they 
use  only  St.  Matthew's  gospel.  [7]  Later  on,  the  Clementine  homilies  quote 
St.  Matthew  almost  verbatim :  Mt.  v.  17  in  horn.  iii.  51  ;  Mt.  vii.  7 ;  xi.  28 ; 
xv.  13  in  horn.  iii.  52  ;  Mt.  xxii.  32  in  horn.  iii.  55  ;  Mt.  xx.  16  in  horn.  viii.  4  ; 
Mt.  xi.  25  ;  xiii.  35  in  horn,  xviii.  15  ;  Mt.  v.  37  ;  vi.  13  ;  xii.  20,  26  in  horn. 
xix.  2 ;  Mt.  xii.  34  in  horn.  xix.  7.  [<?]  Basilides  [c.  133  A.  D.],  as  quoted  by 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  [Strom,  iii.  1],  appeals  to  Mt.  xix.  11,  12.  [$]  In 
the  same  manner  Origen  cites  Heracleon  [in  Jo.  torn.  xiii.  59]  as  appealing  to 
Mt.  viii.  12,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  [Strom,  iv.  9]  cites  the  same  heretic 
as  appealing  to  Mt.  x.  32.  \_10~]  Next  follows  Ptolemseus  [c.  145  A.  D.],  who 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Epiphanius  [adv.  haer.  xxxiii.  3]  quotes  in  his 
ep.  ad  Floram,  Mt.  v.  22,  28,  39  ;  xii.  25  ;  xv.  4-6,  17 ;  xix.  6,  8,  17. 
[11]  Still  more  references  to  St.  Matthew  [v.  18  ;  x.  34 ;  xx.  2  ;  xxvi.  38  ; 
xxvii.  46]  we  find  according  to  St.  Irenaeus  [adv.  haer.  I.  iii.  1,  2,  3,  5  ; 
VIII.  ii.  3]  in  the  writings  of  the  Valeutinians  [c.  145  A.  D.].  [_?#]  In 
another  passage  St.  Irenseus  testifies  that  the  Marcosians  [c.  180  A.  D.]  ap 
pealed  to  Mt.  xix.  17  [cf.  adv.  hser.  I.  xx.  2].  \_13~\  Finally  must  be  men 
tioned  the  appeal  of  Tatian  [c.  172  A.  D.]  to  Mt.  vi.  19  and  xxii.  30  [cf.  Clem, 
of  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  12 ;  cf.  also  Maher's  articles  on  Tatian's  Diatessaron  in 
the  Month  for  1892,  vol.  76,  pp.  345  ff.  and  529  ff.],  and  the  numerous  quota 
tions  from  St.  Matthew's  gospel  found  in  the  ntcrrts  Soviet,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  in  its  Coptic  text  [cf.  Westc.  1.  c.  pp.  272-330 ;  Sanday,  Second 
Century  Gospels,  c.  vi. ;  Kirchhofer,  pp.  357  ff. ;  Charteris,  pp.  383  ff.  5 
Kaulen,  Einl.  pp.  398  f.]. 

ft.  We  now  pass  to  those  heretics  that  mutilated  the  first  gospel  in  order  to 
defend  their  errors :  [./]  Tertullian  [adv.  Marc.  iv.  9]  accuses  Marcion  [c. 
144  A.  D.]  of  mutilating  Mt.  v.  17.  [#]  St.  Augustin  [c.  Faust,  xvii.  1] 
charges  the  Manicheans  with  the  same  mutilation  of  Matthew.  [.•?]  A  simi 
lar  testimony  we  find  in  Eusebius  [H.  E,  vi.  17]  concerning  Symmachus  and 
his  handling  of  the  first  gospel.  [4]  The  attacks  of  Celsus  on  Mt.  ii.  2  ff. ; 
xxvi.  39 ;  xiii.  55  ;  xix.  24  [cf .  Orig.  c.  Gels.  i.  28,  38,  58,  66 ;  ii.  24  ;  vi.  16], 
[5~\  of  Porphyry  on  Mt.  i.  11  [Jerome,  comtn.  in  Dan.  i.  1],  and  [6]  again 
of  Porphyry  and  Julian  on  Mt.  ix.  9  [Jerome,  comm.  in  Matt.]  go  far  to  estab 
lish  the  paramount  authority  of  the  first  gospel  in  the  age  of  those  scoffers. 

e.  Finally  the  existence  of  the  apocryphal  gospels  bears  testimony  to  the 
existence  of  gospels  resting  on  apostolic  authority,  and  especially  does  the 
apocryphal  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  prove  the  apostolic  origin  of  our 
first  gospel.  Though  most  of  the  apocryphal  gospels  enumerated  in  the  writ 
ings  of  the  Fathers  have  been  lost,  we  can  judge  of  the  character  of  the  lost 
ones  by  the  few  that  have  been  preserved.  We  are  especially  well  informed 
about  an  apocryphal  gospel  used  by  the  Judaizing  sects  of  the  Nazarenes  and 
the  Ebionites  in  which  the  latter  omitted  the  history  of  the  infancy,  while  the 
former  retained  it  [cf.  Epiph.  hzer.  xxx.  14;  xxix.  9].  This  apocryphal 
writing  was  so  much  like  our  first  canonical  gospel  that  according  to  Irenaeus 
and  Epiphanius  the  Ebionites  and  Nazarenes  used  the  latter.  St.  Jerome  ap 
pears  to  have  changed  his  views  on  the  relation  between  St.  Matthew's  gospel 
and  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  De  Vir.  ill.  3  he  says  that  he  had 
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seen  the  Hebrew  original  of  Matthew  at  Berosa  by  favor  of  the  Nazarenes, 
and  that  he  had  copied  it.  In  his  commentary  on  Matthew  [xii.  13]  he  says 
that  he  had  lately  translated  from  Hebrew  into  Greek  the  gospel  in  use  among 
the  Nazarenes  and  the  Ebionites  called  "  by  most "  Matthew's  authentic  gos 
pel.  Still  later  [Dial.  adv.  Pelag.  iii.  2]  the  Father  introduces  an  apocryphal 
anecdote  as  found  in  the  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is  written 
in  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  but  in  Hebrew  letters,  used  among  the  Nazarenes  up 
to  our  day,  composed  by  the  apostles,  or  as  most  think,  by  St.  Matthew,  and 
preserved  in  the  Ca?sarean  library. 

Our  argument  for  the  authenticity  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel  may,  therefore, 
be  reduced  to  the  following  form :  It  is  certain  that  the  apostle  Matthew  wrote 
a  gospel  for  the  Jewish  converts  [cf.  i.  throughout].  But  our  first  canonical 
gospel  was  written  for  Jewish  converts  [cf.  ii.  1  b,  c.],  by  an  apostle  [cf.  ii.  2 
throughout],  by  St.  Matthew  [cf .  ii.  1  a ;  2  b,  e.].  Therefore  our  first  canon 
ical  gospel  is  Matthew's  gospel  written  for  the  Jewish  converts. 

Comely  [Introd.  iii.  pp.  32  ff.]  reduces  the  arguments  against  the  authen 
ticity  of  the  first  gospel  to  the  following :  1.  An  eyewitness  would  have  been 
clearer  in  his  narrative  and  more  definite  in  regard  to  place,  time,  and  occa 
sion  of  the  incidents  and  discourses  contained  in  the  gospel.  2.  He  would 
have  omitted  what  he  knew  to  be  false  [e.  g.  the  resurrection  of  many  saints, 
and  the  history  of  the  guard  at  the  sepulchre]  or  mythological  [e.  g.  the  his 
tory  of  the  infancy  and  of  the  temptation].  3.  An  eyewitness  and  an  apostle 
could  not  have  contradicted  the  fourth  gospel  so  flagrantly  [cf.  Meyer,  Krit.- 
exeget.  Handb.  ttber  das  N.  T.  Matt.  Evang.  ed.  5,  Gottingen,  1864,  p.  3 ; 
Davidson,  Introduc.  to  the  Study  of  the  N.  T.  London,  1868,  i.  pp.  484  ff.]. 
4'  The  gospel  does  in  no  way  betray  St.  Matthew  as  its  author.  5.  An  eye 
witness  would  not  have  omitted  the  Lord's  Judean  ministry,  so  explicitly  told 
in  the  fourth  gospel.  6.  The  chronological  order  of  the  first  gospel  is  absurd, 
and  it  is  false  that  Jesus  was  crucified  on  the  first  day  of  the  pasch.  7.  Sev 
eral  statements  of  the  first  gospel  are  historically  doubtful  [De  Wette,  Lehrb. 
der  hist.  krit.  Einleit.  in  die  kanon.  Biicher  des  N.  T.  ed.  6,  Berlin,  1860, 
p.  202 ;  Reuss,  Geschichte  des  N.  T.  ed.  5,  i.  pp.  189  ff. ;  Kiehm,  Handwor- 
terbuch  des  bibl.  Alterth.  Bielefeld,  1879,  pp.  960  £.]. 

Some  of  these  exceptions  suppose  the  impossibility  of  miracles  [nn.  2,  7]  ; 
others  imply  that  an  eyewitness  is  necessarily  a  good  narrator  [n.  1],  or  must 
tell  all  he  has  seen  [n.  5]  ;  others  again  take  it  for  granted  that  an  inspired 
writer  must  follow  the  chronological  order  in  his  narrative  [n.  6],  or  betray 
his  identity  [n.  4].  The  statement  that  the  first  gospel  contradicts  the  fourth 
[n.  3]  is  sufficiently  answered  by  the  explanation  of  any  good  commentary. 

3.   ORIGINAL  LANGUAGE  or  THE  FIRST  GOSPEL. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  passages  of  the  Fathers  testifying  that 
St.  Matthew  wrote  his  gospel  in  Hebrew,  i.  e.  in  Syro-Chaldaic,  the  vernacular 
language  of  the  Hebrew  Christians  in  Palestine :  Papias  [cf.  Eus.  H.  E.  iii. 
36,  39]  ;  Iren.  haer.  iii.  1 ;  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  24 ;  v.  10 ;  Orig.  comm.  in 
Matt,  [cf .  Eus.  H.  E.  vi.  25]  ;  Epiph.  haer.  xxix.  9 ;  xxx.  3 ;  Jer.  praef.  in 
Matt. ;  de  vir.  ill.  3 ;  praef.  in  quat.  evang.  ad  Damas. ;  ep.  xx.  Damas.  de 
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Osanna,  5 ;  ep.  120  Hedib.  qusest.  viii.  1 ;  comm.  in  Os.  xi. ;  de  vir.  ill.  36 ; 
Naz.  Chrys.  Aug.  Isidore  of  Seville,  Theophyl.  Euth. 

Erasmus  [in  Matt.  viii.  17]  and  Cajetan  [in  Matt,  proleg.]  began  in  the 
sixteenth  century  to  attack  this  general  belief,  and  they  were  soon  followed 
by  the  whole  school  of  Protestant  theologians,  who  had  to  deny  on  dogmatic 
grounds  that  the  original  language  of  our  first  gospel  was  the  Hebrew.  Since 
in  their  rejection  of  the  deutero-canonical  books  they  had  committed  themselves 
to  the  thesis  that  the  original  text  of  an  inspired  book  cannot  be  lost,  they  had 
either  to  deny  the  inspiration  of  the  first  gospel  or  its  Hebrew  authorship. 
Most  Protestant  writers  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  their  leaders,  though 
not  always  on  dogmatic  grounds.  Among  the  scholars  who  have  pronounced 
for  a  Greek  original  we  find  Erasmus,  Cajetan,  Calvin,  Le  Clerc,  Fabricius, 
Lightfoot,  Wetstein,  Paulus,  Lardner,  Hey,  Hales,  Hug,  Schott,  De  Wette, 
Moses  Stuart,  Fritzsche,  Credner,  Thiersch,  Bengel,  Masch,  Schubert,  Keil,  and 
many  others.  On  the  other  side  are  ranged  the  names  of  Simon,  Mill,  Mi- 
chaelis,  Marsh,  Eichhorn,  Storr,  Olshausen,  Comely,  Knabenbauer,  Kaulen, 
Meyer,  and  of  nearly  all  the  Catholic  commentators  that  have  treated  the 
question  [cf.  Danko,  Hist.  Kev.  N.  T.  p.  272]. 

The  reasons  against  a  Hebrew  original  of  the  first  gospel  may  be  reduced  to 
the  following :  1.  Greek  was  commonly  used  and  generally  understood  by  the 
Jews  in  Palestine,  so  that  the  evangelist  would  naturally  address  his  readers 
in  Greek.  2.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  original  text  of  an  inspired 
book  of  the  New  Testament  should  be  lost  in  spite  of  the  watchful  care  of 
the  Church.  3.  The  present  Greek  text  of  our  first  gospel  bears  no  sign  of 
a  translation,  but  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  original  composition  :  a.  It  is 
cited  as  early  and  as  constantly  as  the  Greek  text  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke ; 
b.  it  contains  Greek  idioms  and  even  plays  upon  words ;  c.  it  coincides  with 
the  other  synoptic  gospels  in  certain  parts  of  the  text,  mainly  in  the  dis 
courses  and  words  of  our  Lord,  while  it  diverges  from  them  in  the  narrative 
portions ;  d.  in  citing  the  Old  Testament  our  Lord  almost  uniformly  uses  the 
Ixx.  version,  even  where  it  differs  from  the  Hebrew,  while  the  evangelist 
himself  usually  quotes  the  Hebrew  text,  a  phenomenon  that  could  not  occur 
in  a  mere  translation. 

1.  The  first  argument  misrepresents  the  national  condition  of  the  Jews 
about  the  time  of  the  apostles.  Josephus  [B.  J.  V.  ix.  2 ;  VI.  ii.  1]  testifies 
that  he  dealt  in  Hebrew  with  his  countrymen.  According  to  Acts  xxi.  37,  40  ; 
xxii.  2,  St.  Paul  spoke  Hebrew  to  the  listening  crowd,  who  became  more  atten 
tive  on  hearing  him  speak  their  native  tongue.  The  national  feeling  of  the 
Jews  at  this  time  was  so  intense  that  any  attempt  to  suppress  their  customs 
or  language  was  always  met  by  a  strong  resistance.  Thus  the  Machabees 
struggled  against  the  Seleucida?,  the  zealots  under  the  leadership  of  Eleazar 
ben  Simon,  and  Simon  ben  Giora  fought  against  Rome.  Each  time  Hebrew 
money  was  circulated  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude  [cf.  Levy, 
Geschicht.  der  jiid.  Miinzen,  Breslau,  1862,  pp.  27  ff. ;  83  ff.].  About  the 
same  time  the  Targumim  were  published,  not  in  Greek,  but  in  Hebrew ;  the 
inscription  on  the  cross  was  written  in  three  languages,  one  of  which  was  He 
brew  ;  the  field  bought  with  Judas'  treason  money  was  named  Haceldama,  the 
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Hebrew  for  "  field  of  blood."     According  to  the  first  principle  of  our  oppo 
nents,  then,  the  first  gospel  must  have  been  written  in  Hebrew. 

2.  The  loss  of  the  original  text  of  St.  Matthew  is  not  without  parallel.    The 
original  texts  of  Baruch  and  of  the  first  book  of  Machabees  were  thus  lost  iu 
the  Synagogue ;  in  the  early  Church  disappeared  in  the  same  manner  the  ori 
ginal  texts  of  Tobias,  Judith,  and  Ecclesiasticus.     Our  opponents  here  again  fail 
to  appreciate  the  condition  of  the  early  Christians.     They  suppose  that  in  the 
nascent  Church  existed  all  the  literary  acumen  and  the  critical  accuracy  of  the 
nineteenth  century.     Those  sects  that  endeavored  to  amalgamate  Christianity 
with  Judaism  held  the  original  text  of  the  first  gospel  in  the  greatest  honor. 
St.  Ireriseus,  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  St.  Epiphanius,  the  Clemen 
tine  homilies,  and  especially  St.  Jerome,  show  that  the  Ebionites  and  the  Naz- 
arenes  kept  Matthew's  gospel,  though  in  a  mutilated    form   and   somewhat 
altered,  till   the  fourth  century  [cf.  the  foregoing  testimony  concerning  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews].     The  Greek-speaking  Christians  took  little 
interest  in  the  Hebrew  form  of  a  gospel  which  they  possessed  in  Greek,  so  that 
the  original  text  ceased  to  be  used  by  Catholics.     This  was  the  easier  because 
at  that  early  date  the  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  writings 
was  not  yet  clearly  formulated. 

3.  Concerning  the  seeming  Greek  original  of  the  first  gospel,  our  opponents 
have  advanced  nothing  that  does  not  admit  of  a  satisfactory  answer,     a.    That 
the  Greek  text  of  the  first  gospel  should  be  cited  as  often  and  as  early  as  the 
Greek  text  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  was  antecedently  to  be  expected.     The 
earliest  ecclesiastical  authors  wrote  in  Greek,  and  cited  the  Ixx.  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  of  equal  value  with  the  Hebrew  text.     It  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  they  appealed  to  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  first  gospel,  while  using  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  since  they  were  fully  convinced 
of   the  sacredness  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  since  Hebrew  had  become  so 
uncommon  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  that  he  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  learn  the  language. 

b.  If  the  Greek  text  of  the  first  gospel  is  written  in  idiomatic  language  and 
contains  even  plays  upon  words,  the  translator  must  have  done  his  work  well. 
On  the  other  hand,  Eichhorn  [Einl.  i.  pp.  167  f. ;  281  f.]  and  Bertholdt  [Einl. 
p.  1260]  find  mistakes  of  translation  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  first  gospel. 
But  the  "  Emmanuel "  of  i.  18  is  retained  because  it  is  a  proper  nairie ;  in 
xxvii.  46,  "  Eli,  Eli,  lamma  sabacthani  "  is  retained  to  explain  the  context,  "  this 
man  calleth  Elias."     The  plays  upon  words  in  the  Greek  text  are  worse  and 
fewer  than  the  accidental  ones  in  the  Latin  version,  so  that  the  first  gospel 
must  have  been  written  in  Latin,  according  to  the  principles  of  our  opponents. 
Finally,  the  91  occurrences  of  rore,  the  62  of  ISov,  the  52  of  7r/ooo-£pxecr(9ai,  the 
dTToo-rpe^etv  in  xxvi.  52  and  xxvii.  3,  the  eyw  Kvpie  in  xxi.  30,  point  rather  to 
a  Hebrew  original  than  a  Greek. 

c.  If  the  text  of  the  first  gospel  verbally  agrees  with  the  other  synoptics,  its 
original  text  must  have  been  Greek,  since  a  mere  translator  could  not  have 
rendered  the  sense  of  an  independent  gospel  in  the  exact  words  of  another 
inspired  record.     But  this  difficulty  remains  a  difficulty  even  if  St.  Matthew 
wrote  in  Greek ;  for  the  solution  depends  on  the  solution  of  the  "  synoptic 
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problem,"  and  not  on  the  original  language  of  the  evangelist.  The  former 
question  once  fairly  answered,  the  latter  can  be  settled  without  delay.  Accord 
ing  to  the  mutual  dependence  theory,  e.  g.,  the  first  gospel  might  have  been 
translated  early  enough  to  be  used  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  or  the  translator 
of  Matthew  could  use  the  phraseology  of  the  second  and  third  gospel.  Or  if 
the  synoptists  depend  on  a  source,  either  written  or  oral,  distinct  from  the 
gospels,  Matthew's  Greek  translator  might  adhere  to  the  very  words  of  that 
source  from  which  the  three  evangelists  had  copied.  The  additional  fact 
urged  by  our  opponents,  that  the  synoptists  agree  commonly  in  our  Lord's 
discourses  and  disagree  in  the  merely  narrative  portions,  yields  no  argument 
for  either  side  of  the  present  question.  Nor  can  a  conclusion  be  drawn  from 
the  Old  Testament  citations  in  the  first  gospel ;  for  the  agreement  with  the 
Hebrew  text  or  with  the  Ixx.  version  may  be  owing  to  the  translator  as  well 
as  to  the  evangelist.  In  point  of  fact,  neither  all  quotations  agree  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  nor  do  all  agree  with  the  Greek  version.  In  ii.  15  and  viii.  17 
the  gospel  adheres  to  the  Hebrew  text  because  the  Greek  version  would  not 
yield  the  needed  argument ;  in  xii.  21  the  Greek  version  is  followed  because 
the  Hebrew  text  does  not  suit  the  scope  of  the  evangelist ;  in  ii.  6  ;  iv.  15  ;  v. 
21,  43  ;  etc.  it  is  hard  to  determine  whether  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek  text  has 
been  followed  ;  in  ii.  5  ;  xi.  10  ;  xxvii.  9 ;  etc.  the  gospel  follows  neither  the 
Hebrew  nor  the  Septuagint  text.  Bleek  [Beitrage  zur  Evangelienkrit.  Ber 
lin,  1846,  p.  57]  concludes  that  in  the  discourses  the  Greek  text  of  the  first 
gospel  quotes  the  Septuagint,  while  in  the  narrative  portions  it  follows  the 
Hebrew  text ;  this  result  may  be  considered  as  correct  if  we  except  the 
discourse  matter  of  xi.  10  and  also  v.  21,  43 ;  xix.  4,  18,  19  [cf.  Comely, 
Introd.  iii.  p.  46,  n.  12].  At  any  rate,  if  there  be  a  system  followed  in  the 
Old  Testament  quotations,  it  may  be  owing  to  the  translator  as  well  as  to  the 
evangelist. 

Our  opponents  do  not  only  advance  positive  arguments  for  their  view,  but 
they  also  impugn  the  tradition  argument  on  the  strength  of  which  we  maintain 
the  Hebrew  authorship  of  the  first  gospel.  1.  Much  of  this  tradition,  they 
say,  rests  on  the  testimony  of  Papias,  who  was  a  man  of  weak  judgment.  2. 
The  Fathers  who  testify  for  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  first  gospel  often  con 
found  the  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  with  the  gospel  according  to  St. 
Matthew. 

1.  Eusebius  [H.  E.  III.  xxxix.  3]  calls  St.  Papias  a  man  of  weak  judgment 
on  account  of  his  millenarian  views.     That  St.  Papias  was  in  other  respects 
considered  as  very  competent  follows  from  the  numerous  adherents  he  had 
even  in  his  errors.     Besides,  the  context  shows  that  St.  Papias  quotes  the  tes 
timony  of  John  the  presbyter  in  the  passage  bearing  on  the  present  question 
[cf.  Eus.  H.  E.  III.  xxxix.  3].     St.  Irenseus,  Origen,  and  Eusebius  are,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  more  explicit  in  their  testimony  than  St.  Papias,  and 
cannot  therefore  have  copied  him.     As  to  the  other  patristic  passages,  it  has 
not  even  been  seriously  tried  to  derive  them  from  St.  Papias  [cf.  Hug,  Einl. 
ii.  17]. 

2,  That  St.  Papias  identified   Matthew's    Hebrew  gospel  with  the  gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews    is  an  almost  arbitrary  inference    from  Eusebius 
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[H.  E.  III.  xxxix.  13J.  Even  if  such  an  identification  be  proved,  it  confirms 
the  view  already  expressed  that  the  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  is  the 
mutilated  and  corrupted  Hebrew  gospel  of  the  first  evangelist  [cf.  Danko,  Hist. 
Rev.  div.  ii.  268]. 

Supposing,  therefore,  the  Hebrew  authorship  of  our  first  gospel,  when  and  by 
whom  has  the  text  been  translated  into  Greek  ?  1.  The  version  must  have 
been  made  in  the  apostolic  age.  The  apostolic  Fathers  [Clement  of  Rome, 
Ignatius,  Polycarp]  quote  the  Greek  text ;  St.  Papias  says  that  "  each  inter 
preted  them  [Matthew's  oracles]  as  he  was  able,"  so  that  at  the  time  of  this 
last  writer  there  existed  already  a  commonly  received  Greek  version.  Prob 
ably,  even  at  the  time  of  John  the  presbyter  [properly  the  time  of  eip^rat],  to 
which  the  aorist  [^p/ATpevo-e]  of  the  verb  u  interpreted  "  refers,  there  existed  a 
Greek  "  textus  receptus." 

2.  A  number  of  suppositions  have  been  made  concerning  the  first  translator 
of  the  first  gospel :  Glaire  [Introd.  Paris,  1843,  iv.  p.  104],  Bisping  [Exeget. 
Handb.  i.  ed.  2,  Minister,  1867,  p.  33],  Bacuez  [Manuel  biblique,  Paris,  1878, 
iii.  p.  79],  among  Catholics,  and  Bengel  [Gnomon  N.  T.  ed.  2,  Tuebingae, 
1749,  p.  2],  Guericke  [Beitrage  zur  hist.  krit.  Einl.  Jena,  1828,  pp.  36  ff.], 
Thiersch  [Herstellung  eines  geschichtl.  Standpunkt.  fur  die  Krit.  des  N.  T., 
Erlangen,  1845,  pp.  192  f.],  among  Protestant  writers,  believe  that  the  Greek 
text  of  St.  Matthew  has  been  written  by  the  evangelist  himself,  being  rather  a 
new  edition  than  a  mere  version  of  its  Hebrew  original.  Others  ascribe  the 
Greek  text  of  the  first  gospel  at  least  to  an  inspired  writer,  to  an  apostle  [Ger 
hard],  to  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  [Ps.  Athan.  and  Greek  codcl.],  to 
John  [Theoph.  and  Greek  codd.],  to  the  body  of  the  apostles,  to  a  disciple  of 
St.  Matthew  who  wrote  in  Greek,  while  another  disciple  of  the  apostle  wrote  in 
Aramaic.  More  probability  attaches  to  the  opinion  of  St.  Jerome  [De  vir.  ill. 
3]  that  we  have  no  certainty  as  to  the  person  of  the  translator.  However,  the 
high  esteem  in  which  the  Greek  text  was  held  by  the  early  patristic  writers 
seems  to  demand  an  apostle  or  a  person  of  high  authority  for  its  author. 

4.  READERS  AND  OBJECT  OF  THE  FIRST  GOSPEL. 

i.  The  first  gospel  was  written  for  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine,  as  is 
shown  by  external  and  internal  evidence. 

a.  External  evidence.  We  have  already  seen  the  testimony  of  St.  Irenseus 
[fragm.  29],  who,  after  stating  expressly  that  "  the  gospel  according  to  Matthew 
was  written  for  the  Jews,"  adds  by  way  of  explanation  that  since  both  the  Jews 
and  St.  Matthew  ardently  desired  a  Messias  of  the  seed  of  David,  the  evan 
gelist  uses  all  his  endeavors  to  show  the  accomplishment  of  this  desire.  Origen 
[in  Matt. ;  cf.  Eus.  H.  E.  vi.  25]  tells  us  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  his  gospel  in 
Hebrew  for  the  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity.  St.  Chrysostom  [in  Matt. 
horn.  i.  3]  follows  Eusebius  [H.  E.  iii.  24]  in  the  belief  that  St.  Matthew 
wrote  his  gospel  at  the  request  of  the  Jewish  converts,  and  that  he  left  them 
his  own  oral  teaching  in  writing.  St.  Jerome  [in  Matt,  proleg. ;  de  vir.  ill.  3] 
expressly  states  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  his  gospel  in  Judea,  in  Hebrew,  for 
those  Jewish  converts  that  did  not  adhere  to  the  shadow  of  the  law  in  the 
daylight  of  Christianity  [cf.  Greg.  Naz.  carm.  i.  12  de  ver.  script.  ;  Schanz, 
Comment,  z.  Matt.  pp.  35  ff.]. 
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b.  Internal  evidence.  St.  Matthew  connects  his  gospel  with  the  hopes  and 
obligations  of  the  Old  Testament  in  such  a  way  as  to  apply  and  develop  these 
two  points  of  Jewish  doctrine  exclusively. 

[.?]  St.  Matthew  uses  the  Old  Testament  more  than  70  times,  and  44  times 
he  quotes  Old  Testament  passages  either  according  to  the  Hebrew  text  or 
the  Septuagint  version ;  St.  Mark  gives  only  18  Old  Testament  quotations,  St. 
Luke  19,  and  St.  John  12.  Again,  while  St.  Mark  appeals  to  5  prophecies, 
St.  Luke  to  8,  and  St.  John  to  11,  we  find  in  St.  Matthew  as  many  as  20. 
The  whole  life  of  Jesus  is  shown  to  be  a  fulfilment  of  prophetic  prediction : 
cf.  i.  22 ;  ii.  5, 15,  17,  23;  iii.  3 ;  iv.  14  ;  viii.  17 ;  xii.  17  ;  xiii.  14,  35 ;  xiv. 
7  ;  xxi.  4,  42  ;  xxvi.  31,  54,  56  ;  xxvii.  9.  Where  the  evangelist  does  not  ex 
pressly  state  that  the  narrative  is  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  the  correspondence 
between  fact  and  prediction  is  plain  of  its  own  accord :  ii.  1  ff.  fulfils  Is.  Ix. 
2  ff.  ;  ix.  36  answers  Ezech.  xxxiv.  5.  The  miracles  are  chosen  so  as  to 
serve  as  types  of  the  works  predicted  by  the  prophets ;  at  times  the  evangelist 
declares  this  connection  [viii.  27  ;  xii.  18],  and  then  again  he  shows  it  in  the 
words  of  Jesus  [xi.  5  ;  cf.  Is.  xxxv.  5 ;  Ixi.  1].  In  the  passion  the  evangelist 
insists  principally  on  its  spontaneousness  and  its  prediction  by  the  prophets 
[xvi.  21 ;  xvii.  12,  21 ;  xxvi.  2,  23,  24,  42,  53,  54,  56  ;  xxvii.  3-10 ;  cf.  Zach. 
xi.  13  ff.]. 

[£]  St.  Matthew  also  carefully  notes  how  Jesus  applied  and  developed 
the  Jewish  law.  We  have  a  solemn  declaration  on  this  point  in  v.  17-19 ; 
the  law  is  indorsed  in  iii.  15 ;  iv.  4  ff. ;  viii.  4 ;  x.  5 ;  xv.  24 ;  xix.  17  ; 
xxiii.  3 ;  xvii.  23 ;  xxvi.  17.  Where  Jesus  differs  from  Jewish  tradition  he 
justifies  his  teaching  in  the  clearest  way :  v.  20, 43 ;  vi.  1,  2,  5,  16 ;  vii.  3,  15, 
21 ;  xv.  3-9,  14 ;  xvi.  6 ;  xxi.  13 ;  xxii.  23  ff. ;  xxiii.  4-33 ;  xxvi.  3,  14,  59, 
67  ;  xxvii.  4,  20,  41,  62  ff.  The  teachers  of  the  Jews  are  at  times  criticised 
most  severely,  but  their  depravity  justifies  this  language. 

[#]  St.  Matthew  supposes  the  knowledge  of  many  words  and  things  that 
could  be  known  by  Palestinian  Jews  only.  He  does  not  explain  the  washings 
of  the  Jews,  the  word  Corban,  the  parasceve,  etc.,  which  are  explained  in  the 
second  gospel  [compare  Mk.  vii.  2-6  and  Mt.  xv.  1 ;  Mk.  vii.  11  and  Mt.  xxvii. 
6 ;  Mk.  xv.  42  and  Mt.  xxvii.  62].  He  does  not  give  any  geographical  notices 
concerning  Nazareth,  Bethlehem,  Arimathea,  Emmaus,  such  as  we  find  in  the 
third  gospel  [compare  Lk.  i.  26  ;  ii.  4  ;  xxiv.  13  ;  xxv.  15,  etc.].  Those  addi 
tions  that  seem  at  first  sight  superfluous  for  Palestinian  readers  are  based  on 
special  reasons  :  in  xxii.  23  ff.  the  Sadducees  are  said  not  to  believe  in  the 
resurrection,  because  their  teaching  was  known  to  few  men  [cf.  Joseph.  Antiq. 
XVIII.  i.  14]  ;  in  iv.  13,  Capharnaum  is  said  to  be  situated  in  the  con 
fines  of  Zabulon  and  Nephtali,  because  this  note  emphasizes  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  found  in  Is.  ix.  1.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
the  parables,  and  many  narratives  of  the  first  gospel  suppose  a  knowledge 
found  only  among  Palestinians,  and  contain  threats  and  warnings  useless  out 
side  Palestine  [cf.  Mt.  v.  22  ff.,  34  f. ;  vi.  2,  5,  16,  etc. ;  xxii.  11  ff. ;  xxv. 
Iff.]. 

\_4~]  In  the  first  gospel  certain  phrases  are  found  that  suppose  a  Jewish 
circle  of  readers.  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  "  occurs  32  times  in  the  first  gos- 
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pel,  and  not  at  all  in  the  others,  where  the  "  kingdom  of  God  "  is  used  instead 
[cf .  Mt.  vi.  33 ;  xii.  28 ;  xxi.  36,  43].  The  former  phrase  may  not  be  found 
in  ante-Christian  literature,  but  the  Targumim  and  the  Talmud  employ  it  as 
the  technical  term  for  the  kingdom  of  God  begun  on  Sinai,  continued  in  the 
Synagogue,  and  perfected  in  the  Messianic  reign  [cf.  Weber,  System  der  alty- 
snag.  palastin.  Theologie,  Leipzig,  1880,  p.  395].  The  evangelist  must  there 
fore  have  supposed  Jewish  readers  for  his  gospel  [cf.  Innsbrucker  Zeitschrift, 
1877,  p.  567  ;  Schanz,  Comment,  z.  Matt.  pp.  35  ff.].  Another  phrase  that  is 
almost  confined  to  the  gospel  of  Matthew  is  "the  Father  [who  is]  in  heaven  " 
[6  Trarrip  6  iv  oupavois].  It  is  used  fifteen  times  in  the  first  gospel,,  only  twice 
in  the  second,  and  if  we  correct  Lk.  xi.  2  critically,  not  at  all  in  the  third.  In 
general,  01  ovpavol  is  the  seat  of  the  heavenly  powers,  while  6  ovpavos  is  the 
physical  heaven.  Again,  "the  Son  of  David"  occurs  7  times  in  the  first 
gospel,  and  only  3  times  each  in  the  second  and  the  third.  Then,  Jerusalem 
is  "  the  holy  city  "  in  the  first  gospel  [iv.  5  ;  xxvii.  53],  but  not  in  the  others. 
Parallel  names  are  found,  however,  in  Mt.  xxiv.  15 ;  Apoc.  xi.  2 ;  xxi.  2,  19. 
The  "  end  of  the  world  "  is  called  in  the  first  gospel  the  "  consummation  of  the 
age  "  [17  o-wre'Aeia  TOV  aiwvo9 ;  xiii.  39,  40,  49 ;  xxiv.  3  ;  xxviii.  20],  an  appel 
lation  that  appears  to  have  its  parallel  in  Heb.  ix.  26,  crwreAeta  rwv  aiwvwv,  the 
meeting,  as  it  were,  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  [cf.  Westc.  Study  of 
the  Gospels,  1888,  p.  364]. 

tt.  While  the  first  gospel  proves  that  Jesus  is  the  Messias,  it  also  explains 
the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  the  call  of  the  Gentiles.     1.    Since  the  object  of 
the  evangelist  must  have  been  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  readers, 
it  is  of  importance  to  note  the  general  condition  of  converts  among  the  Jews. 
According  to  Acts  iv.  1  ff. ;  v.  17  ff. ;  v.  26  ff.,  the  Jews  began  at  a  very  early 
date  their  hostile  policy  towards  the  followers  of  Jesus.     Though  St.  Stephen 
is  reported  to  have  been  the  first  victim  of  their  malice,  their  persecutions  were 
directed  against  all  Christians  in  Jerusalem  [Acts  viii.  1] ;  through  the  influ 
ence  of  the  Jews,  St.  James  the  Greater  was  martyred  [Acts  xii.  3],  and  St. 
Peter  imprisoned ;  St.  Paul  was  saved  from  their  fury  only  by  the  Roman 
soldiers  [Acts  xxi.  30].     The  excitement  of  the  Jews  increased  year  after 
year,  partly  through  the  imprudent  measures  of  the  Roman  governors  [Cu- 
manus,  Felix,  Festus,  Albinus,  Gessius,  Florus],  and  partly  through  the  in 
trigues  of  the  false  Messiases,  who  instigated  the  people  to  rebellion  against  the 
Roman  rule  by  holding  out  lying  promises  of  national  prosperity.     The  Chris 
tians  could  not  take  part  in  these  national  movements,  and  as  conservatives  and 
reactionaries  they  soon  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  patriots.     The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  [x.  32-36 ;  xii.  7]  appears  to  allude  to  this  precarious  condi 
tion  of  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem.     Since,  then,  the  Jewish  converts  might 
any  day  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  their  earthly  prosperity  for  their  religious 
conviction,  they  were  in  constant  danger  of  losing  their  faith.     This  danger 
became  still  greater  from  internal  or  religious  considerations  :  their  national 
pride,  their  customary  devotion  to  the  "law  of  Moses,  the  daily  sight  of  the 
magnificent  temple  and  its  ceremonial  worship,  exercised  a  deep  and  perma 
nent  influence  on  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  most  devout  followers  of  Jesus. 
St.  James  was  reckoned  among  the  zealots,  and  according  to  his  own  testi- 
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mony,  there  were  myriads  among  the  Christians  who  deserved  that  name  [cf. 
Acts  xxi.  20].  From  this  we  may  infer  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  against 
which  the  minister  of  Christ  among  the  Jews  had  to  struggle,  and  the  points 
of  doctrine  on  which  he  had  most  to  insist.  A  clear  proof  that  Jesus  is  the 
Messias  must  therefore  be  expected  from  the  Hebrew  evangelist,  St.  Matthew. 

2.  Certain  writers  see  in   the   first    gospel    a   controversial   book  written 
against  a  libellous  pamphlet  in  which  all  kinds  of  crime  were  imputed  to  the 
Christians  [cf.  Aberle,  Zweck  des  Matt.  Evang.,  Tiibinger  Quartalschr.  1859, 
pp.  567  ff.;   Einl.  pp.  20-32;   Just.  cont.  Tryph.  17,  108,  117].     But   St. 
Matthew  does  not  mention  any  Jewish  calumnies  against  the  Christians,  except 
incidentally  the  stealing  of  the  body  of  Jesus  [xxviii.  11  ff.]  ;  and  no  single 
patristic  testimony  favors  Aberle's  view.     The  apologetic  proof  that  Jesus  is 
the  Messias,  and  that  his  Church  is  the  kingdom  of  God  announced  by  the 
prophets,  implies  of  course  the  polemic  answer  to  the  obvious  question  why  the 
Jews  as  such  had  been  rejected  [cf.  Comely,  Introd.  iii.  p.  58]. 

3.  We  have  already  pointed  out  how  the  Messiasship  of  Jesus  is  proved  by 
St.  Matthew  [cf.  i.  b],  how  the  Jewish  law  is  developed  and  applied  by  him, 
how  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  described  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the 
parables,  and  permanently  founded  in  the  election  and  mission  of  the  twelve. 
The  so-called  anti-Jewish  tendency  in  the  first  gospel  is  due  to  the  evangelist's 
true  description  of  the  Messianic  kingdom :  in  ii.  1  ff .  we  have  the  account  of 
the  Magi  from  the  far  east ;  in  the  first  chapter  devoted  to  the  history  of 
Christ's  miracles  we  meet  the  Gentile  centurion  [viii.  5]  ;  then  again  we  hear 
the  Lord  say :  "  Many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  west,  and  shall  sit 
down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  the 
children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out  into  the  exterior  darkness ;  there 
shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  "  [viii.  11,  12].     In  xxi.  43,  the  same 
doctrine  is  expressed  with  still  greater  clearness  :  "  The  kingdom  of  God  shall 
be  taken  from  you,  and  shall  be  given  to  a  nation  yielding  the  fruits  thereof." 
-The  parting  words  of  Jesus  [Mt.  xxviii.  19]  are  a  command  to  make  disciples 
of  all  nations,  and  in  verse  15  of  the  same  chapter  the  first  evangelist  uses 
almost  the  language  of  the  fourth,  speaking  of  the  Jews  as  a  community  en 
tirely  distinct  from  the  Christians.     In  the  history  of  the  passion,  St.  Matthew 
throws  the  whole  guilt  on  the  Jewish  nation :  Pilate's  wife  sends  a  warning 
message  to  her  husband  [xxvii.%],  Pilate  washes  his  hands  and  declares  his 
innocence  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  [xxvii.  24,  25],  but  the  Jews  cry  out,  «  His 
blood  be  upon  us  and  upon  our  children." 

4.  While  all  this  shows  the  true  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  it  also 
explains  why  the  Jews  as  such  rejected  the  Messias  and  his  doctrine.  This 
last  point  is  still  more  fully  developed  in  the  discourses  contained  in  the  first 
gospel.  The  Baptist  inveighs  against  the  Jewish  spirit  of  confidence  in  the 
law  and  the  carnal  descent  from  Abraham  [iii.  7].  Jesus  openly  declares  the 
insufficiency  of  the  justice  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  urges  the  opposi 
tion  of  his  teaching  to  the  Pharisaic  tradition  [v.  21  ff.].  The  Pharisees  attri 
bute  the  most  splendid  miracles  of  our  Lord  to  Beelzebub,  and  the  opposition 
between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  grows  steadily  till  it  culminates  on  the  part 
of  Jesus  in  the  solemn  woes  pronounced  in  chapter  xxiii.,  and  on  the  part  of 
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the  Pharisees  in  the  legal  murder  of  their  dreaded  opponent.  The  authorities 
of  the  Synagogue  kill  the  heir  and  retain  the  inheritance,  rather  than  surren 
der  the  vineyard  to  the  Son :  therefore  the  kingdom  of  God  is  taken  away . 
from  them,  and  given  to  a  nation  yielding  the  fruits  thereof  [xxi.  43].  The 
religious  inquiries,  the  conscientious  doubts,  and  the  national  difficulties  of 
the  Jewish  converts  are  thus  satisfied  by  the  first  evangelist,  and  the  way  is 
prepared  for  new  conquests  of  Christianity. 

5.    STRUCTURE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  FIRST  GOSPEL. 

i.  The  structure  of  the  first  gospel  is  topological  rather  than  chronological. 

1.  Since  historians  commonly  follow  the  chronological  order,  we  naturally 
expect  the  evangelists  to  be  chronologists.     But  when  we  compare  the  gospels, 
we  find  that  each  evangelist  has  a  characteristic  arrangement  coincident  up  to 
a  certain  point  with  that  of  others,  and  yet  so  far  different  that  harmonists  are 
at  times  driven  to  violent  expedients.     Again,  both  contents  and  structure  of 
the  gospels  show  that  they  are  memoirs  rather  than  histories.     Definite  marks 
of  time  and  place  are  very  rare,  and  general  indications  of  temporal  and  local 
connections  are  hardly  more  frequent.     The  transitions  are  either  indefinite  or 
disjunctive,  so  that  the  gospels  appear  to  be  rather  collections  of  anecdotes 
than  complete  histories.     While  in  regular  historical  works  circumstances  of 
time  and  place  predominate,  in  the  gospels  the  spiritual  import  of  events  is 
of  paramount  importance,  to  which  temporal  and  local  circumstances  are  sub 
servient. 

2.  The  older  commentators,  following  the  lead  of  St.  Augustin,  believed  that 
St.  Matthew,  being  an  eyewitness,  had  followed  the  chronological  order,  and 
that  the  other  synoptists  had  inserted  only  supplementary  facts  and  incidents  in 
the  first  gospel  [cf.  Lamy,  Comm.  in  harm.  quat.  evang.  Parisiis,  1699,  praef. 
p.  vi].     At  present,  commentators  are  inclined  to  look  in  the  third  gospel  for 
the  true  chronology  of  the  life  of  our  Lord,  with  which  the  first  and  the  second 
gospel  must  be  harmonized.     In  point  of  fact,  St.  Luke  alone  professes  to  fol 
low  a  chronological  order  ;  in  the  history  of  the  infancy  and  in  Acts,  which 
latter  book  he  represents  as  a  continuation  of  the  gospel,  he  does  follow  a 
chronological  order  ;   and  if  we  suppose  a  chronological  order  in  the  third 
gospel,  we  do  not  disturb  the  arrangement  of  any  other  except  the  first.     But 
even  a  cursory  reading  of  the  first  gospel  shows  its  topological  structure ;  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  are  collected  in  some  chapters,  his  miracles  in  others,  the 
opposition  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  in  others  again,  and  at  the  end  our 
Lord's  prophecies,  passion,  and  resurrection  [cf.   Reuss,  History  of  the  New 
Testament,  i.  p.  192].     Now  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  other  parts,  it 
is  not  probable  that  all  the  miracles  happened   in  groups  and  clusters,  and 
were  confined  to  certain  days  and  weeks. 

3.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  Delitzsch  has  given  the  correct  analysis 
of  the  first  gospel  [Neue  Untersuchungen  iiber  Entstehung  der  kanonischen 
Evangelien,  part  i.  Leipzig,  1853].     Selecting  Mt.  v.  17  as  containing  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  gospel  that  Jesus  did  not  come  to  destroy  the  law,  but 
to  fulfil  it,  the  author  shows  that  the  Old  Testament  theocracy  has  been  ful 
filled  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  that  the  five  books  of  the  Pentateuch  correspond 
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to  the  five  parts  of  the  first  gospel,  a.  The  first  chapter  of  St.  Matthew, 
giving  the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  corresponds  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  b.  The 
second  chapter  of  the  first  gospel,  relating  the  murder  of  the  Holy  Innocents, 
corresponds  to  the  Book  of  Exodus,  which  begins  with  the  murder  of  the  Isra 
elite  children  in  Egypt ;  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  the  same  part  of  the 
gospel,  corresponds  to  the  events  on  Sinai,  c.  Mt.  viii.  1  ff.  is  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  pointing  to  the  corre 
sponding  legal  ordinances,  d.  Mt.  x.  1  ff.  corresponds  to  the  Book  of  Numbers, 
the  numbering  of  the  twelve  tribes  being  fulfilled  in  the  choice  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  e.  Lastly,  Mt.  xix.  ff.  corresponds  to  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  ful 
filled  in  the  Judean  ministry  and  the  passion  of  Jesus.  But  in  this  analysis 
the  parts  corresponding  to  Genesis  and  Leviticus  are  too  short,  those  corre 
sponding  to  Deuteronomy  and  Numbers  too  long  ;  besides,  the  whole  hypothesis 
is  rather  ingenious  and  fanciful  than  plausible,  since  it  overrates  a  formal  cor 
respondence  at  the  expense  of  the  material  proportion  of  parts. 

4.  If  we  consult  other  commentators,  we  find  that  they  substantially  agree 
as  to  the  division  of  the  gospel.  They  may  give  different  names  to  the  several 
parts,  and  here  and  there  the  line  of  division  may  differ  by  a  short  passage ; 
but  the  main  parts  of  the  gospel  are  those  described  in  the  Contents  of  the 
Commentary.  The  evangelist  proves  the  Messiasship  of  Jesus  from  the  his 
tory  of  his  infancy,  from  the  preparation  for  his  public  life,  and  from  the 
history  of  his  public  life.  In  the  first  part,  the  proofs  are  drawn  from  the 
Lord's  genealogy,  birth,  and  reception  by  both  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles ;  in 
the  second  part,  the  proofs  are  based  on  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist,  and  the 
trial  and  general  ministry  of  the  Lord ;  in  the  third  part,  the  argument  rests 
on  the  exercise  of  the  various  offices  of  Jesus,  first  that  of  teacher  and  legisla 
tor  ;  secondly,  that  of  wonder-worker ;  thirdly,  that  of  founder  of  the  Messi 
anic  kingdom. 

ii.  As  to  its  character  the  first  gospel  is  both  antithetic  and  progressive. 
1.  There  is  such  a  contrast  between  the  two  extremes  of  the  life  of  Christ 
as  represented  by  the  first  evangelist  that  we  cannot  ascribe  this  peculiarity 
to  mere  chance.  The  gospel  opens  with  the  Jewish  genealogy  of  Jesus,  as  if 
salvation  were  reserved  for  the  house  of  Israel,  but  it  ends  with  the  apostles' 
mission  to  all  nations,  and  the  rejection  of  the  Jews.  In  the  first  chapter, 
Jesus  is  conceived  by  a  virgin,  and  announced  by  an  angel ;  in  the  last  chapter, 
Jesus  rises  from  a  sealed  and  inviolate  sepulchre,  and  angels  announce  the 
event.  In  the  second  chapter,  Gentiles  come  to  adore  Jesus,  and  are  the  un 
witting  instruments  of  the  first  persecution  by  the  political  power  regarded  with 
indifference  by  the  Synagogue  ;  in  the  history  of  the  passion  the  Synagogue 
forces  the  Gentile  and  political  power,  however  unwilling,  into  the  crime  of 
deicide.  The  passion  is  preceded  by  our  Lord's  triumphal  entrance  into  Jeru 
salem,  and  by  the  voice  from  heaven  declaring,  "  I  have  both  glorified  it  [thy 
name],  and  will  glorify  it  again  "  [John  xii.  28]  ;  and  the  public  life  is  pre 
ceded  by  the  baptism  and  the  heavenly  testimony  :  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son, 
hear  ye  him."  At  both  times  Jesus  withdraws  from  the  public  for  a  short 
while :  after  the  baptism,  for  forty  days  into  the  desert,  to  prepare  for  the  pub 
lic  life  ;  after  the  triumphal  entrance,  for  a  few  days  into  the  company  of  his 
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disciples,  to  prepare  for  the  passion.  The  Baptist  announces  "  the  wrath  to 
come,"  maintaining  that  God  can  "  raise  up  children  of  Israel  "  out  of  these 
stones,  and  that  "  the  ax  is  laid  to  the  root  of  the  trees  " ;  Jesus,  at  the  end  of 
his  ministry,  clearly  announces  the  approaching  doom  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
judgment  at  the  end  of  the  world.  Jesus  begins  his  career  with  the  eight 
beatitudes,  and  ends  it  with  the  woes  against  his  opponents.  These  instances 
must  suffice  to  illustrate  the  antithetic  character  of  the  first  gospel,  though  they 
might  be  multiplied  considerably. 

2.  The  progressive  and  almost  dramatic  character  of  the  first  gospel  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  considerations  :  a.  In  the  beginning  other 
persons  do,  as  it  were,  Christ's  work  for  him :  his  ancestors,  his  parents, 
the  angels,  the  Magi,  Herod,  the  Jews,  the  Baptist  prove  by  word  and  action 
that  Jesus  is  the  Messias.  b.  Then,  Jesus  begins  to  act  in  his  own  person  :  at 
the  Jordan,  in  the  desert,  in  Galilee ;  as  a  teacher,  as  a  wonder-worker,  as  the 
founder  of  a  kingdom ;  in  all  particulars  he  manifests  himself  as  the  Messias 
to  his  disciples,  as  an  uncompromising  enemy  to  the  Pharisees  and  the  Judaiz- 
ing  party.  The  mass  of  the  people  is  kept  interested  in  his  sacred  person,  and 
they  form  what  may  be  compared  to  the  chorus  of  the  Greeks.  They  enter  as 
the  chorus  enters,  interrupting  as  it  were  the  course  of  action,  and  imparting 
on  the  whole  an  air  of  dignity  to  the  life  of  Jesus,  c.  In  the  third  part,  the 
union  between  Jesus  and  his  followers  becomes  more  intimate :  the  disciples 
acknowledge  his  divinity,  and  they  cling  to  him  in  spite  of  the  repeated  pre 
diction  of  his  coming  passion.  Jesus  organizes  them  into  an  apostolic  body 
with  Peter  as  their  head.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opposition  between  Jesus 
and  his  enemies  grows  at  the  same  pace :  disregarding  the  differences  of  par 
ties,  they  unite  to  destroy  their  common  enemy,  d.  Then,  Jesus  and  his 
enemies  collide  in  the  final  struggle :  his  Messianic  rights  are  questioned  pub 
licly,  but  he  silences  his  opponents,  and  denounces  them  in  a  series  of  para 
bles.  A  political,  a  theological,  and  a  legal  attack  follow,  and  then  are  pro 
nounced  Christ's  final  woes,  so  that  the  rupture  is  complete,  e.  The  unfaithful 
husbandmen  put  the  Son  and  heir  to  death  most  cruelly,  but  their  triumph  is 
very  transitory :  Jesus  appears  on  the  third  day,  impassible  and  glorious,  and 
formally  institutes  his  Church,  in  which  Jews  and  Synagogue  have  no  part. 
The  apostles  are  sent  among  the  nations,  to  work  among  the  Gentiles. 

6.   WHEN  AND  WHERE  WRITTEN. 

i.  The  first  gospel  must  have  been  written  between  40  and  70  A.  D. 

1.  Internal  evidence,  a.  The  historian  finds  in  the  middle  of  the  period 
during  which  the  gospels  must  have  been  composed  a  tremendous  catastrophe 
which  stretches  like  a  chasm  across  the  field,  with  a  wholly  different  state  of 
things  on  each  side  of  it.  On  the  one  side  we  find  the  temple  of  Herod  with 
its  magnificent  ceremonies  and  its  regular  feasts,  the  Sanhedrin,  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  in  their  traditional  power,  the  people  divided  into  patriots, 
patient  and  God-fearing  men,  and  Hellenizers.  On  the  other  side  we  find  the 
temple  in  ruins,  the  ceremonies  abolished,  the  feasts  suppressed,  the  national 
hopes  almost  crushed,  the  parties  wiped  out  of  existence.  It  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  a  piece  of  Jewish  literature  of  this  age  did  not  betray  on  which  side 
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of  the  chasm  it  had  been  produced.  Now  Mt.  v.  23,  24 ;  viii.  4  ;  x.  23  ;  xxiii. 
16,  17  ;  xxiv.  15,  34  point  to  a  time  when  the  sacrifices  in  the  temple  were 
still  offered,  when  the  priests  still  exercised  their  legal  functions,  when  the 
abomination  of  desolation  had  not  yet  stood  in  the  holy  place,  when  the  com 
ing  of  the  Son  of  man  was  still  expected  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  passages  of  the  first  gospel  in  which  the  Pharisees  are  still  supposed  to 
be  in  power  need  not  be  quoted  at  length  ;  and  why  should  the  evangelist 
endeavor  to  explain  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  and  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  if 
he  had  written  after  God's  visible  judgment  had  already  befallen  the  unhappy 
nation  and  vindicated  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God  ? 

b.  Moreover,  the  language  of  the  first  gospel  places  it  before  rather  than 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  If  we  remember  that  the  formal  theologi 
cal  language  had  to  be  developed  in  the  apostolic  age  by  the  Christian  writers 
and  teachers,  we  understand  why  the  terminology  in  the  canonical  epistles  dif 
fers  so  widely  from  that  in  the  gospels.  "  The  Son  of  man,"  which  occurs 
constantly  in  the  gospels,  does  not  figure  at  all  in  the  later  writings,  except  in 
an  oblique  manner  in  Hebr.  ii.  6,  in  an  exclamation  of  St.  Stephen  [Acts  vii. 
561,  and  in  Apoc.  i.  13  and  xiv.  14,  where  Dan.  vii.  13  is  as  much  referred 
to  as  the  gospel  tradition.  Again,  the  "kingdom  of  God  "  or  the  "  kingdom 
of  heaven  "  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  gospels,  but  rarely  in  the  epistles ; 
in  the  gospels  the  idea  had  to  be  explained,  in  the  epistles  it  was  supposed  as 
generally  understood.  The  word  "disciples  "  is  constantly  used  in  the  gospels 
and  in  Acts,  but  is  replaced  in  the  later  books  of  the  New  Testament  by  the 
terms  "  brethren  "  and  "  saints."  "  Disciples  "  occurs  in  the  synoptic  gospels 
160  times,  in  St.  John  78  times,  in  Acts  28  times,  in  the  other  books  not  at 
all ;  for  during  the  lifetime  of  Jesus  his  followers  were  called  according  to 
their  relation  to  him,  while  later  they  were  called  according  to  their  relation  to 
the  other  Christians.  Finally,  in  the  canonical  gospels  the  term  "  Lord  "  is 
often  applied  to  Jesus  as  a  reverential  address,  but  in  the  narrative  parts  it  is 
rare  :  in  Matthew  it  does  not  occur  at  all,  in  the  last  part  of  Mark  it  occurs 
twice,  in  Luke  11  times,  in  John  6  times.  But  in  the  fragment  of  the  apoc 
ryphal  Gospel  of  Peter,  "  Lord  "  is  the  standing  title  of  Jesus,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others ;  in  60  verses  it  occurs  9  times,  and  even  the  first  day  of  the  week 
is  twice  named  "  the  Lord's  day  "  [cf.  Sanday,  Inspiration,  Bampton  Lectures, 
1893,  pp.  283  ff. ;  Weizsacker,  Theol.  Abhandl.  pp.  113  ff. ;  Kaulen,  Einl. 
p.  402]. 

c.  If  the  first  gospel  shows  by  internal  evidence  that  it  must  have  been 
written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  bears  also  certain  marks  that  it 
has  not  been  written  immediately  after  the  ascension.  The  phrases  "  even  to 
this  day  "  [xxvii.  8],  "  even  unto  this  day  "  [xxviii.  15],  used  of  the  duration 
of  the  name  Haceldama  and  of  the  report  about  the  sleeping  guard  at  the 
sepulchre  respectively,  suppose  an  interval  of  at  least  several  years  after  the 
ascension ;  again,  the  object  of  the  first  gospel  implies  that  the  Gentiles  had 
come  into  the  church,  and  that  the  Jews  had  proved  obstinate,  before  the  time 
of  its  composition,  so  that  it  must  be  placed  after  the  numerous  conversions  at 
Antioch  and  the  ministry  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  Asia  Minor. 

2.  External  evidence,     a.  Though  its  testimony  is  not  very  definite,  it  con- 
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firms,  on  the  whole,  the  results  of  internal  evidence.  Theoph.  [in  Matt,  prooem.] 
and  Euth.  [in  Matt,  proleg.]  place  the  gospel  in  the  eighth  year  after  the  as 
cension  ;  Nicephorus  [H.  E.  ii.  45]  in  the  fifteenth  ;  Eusebius  [H.  E.  iii.  24] 
in  the  time  when  St.  Matthew  was  about  to  leave  Palestine ;  Irengeus  [luer. 
iii.  1]  in  the  time  when  Peter  and  Paul  preached  in  Rome. 

b.  Since  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the  other 
writers,  various  endeavors  have  been  made  to  reconcile  them.     a.  Patrizi  [de 
Evangeliis,  Friburgi,  1853,  p.  38]  writes  the  words  of  Irenseus  thus :  6  //,«/  8?) 
Mar^atos  Iv  rots  'EfBpaiois  iv  T-fj  loco,  avrwv  SiaAc/cTw  /cat  ypd<f>rjv  e£?/veyKev  evay- 
ytXiov  TOV  TLtrpov  /ecu  TOV  Ha.vX.ov  iv  'P<V?7  ewyy€Ai£o/xei/cov  /cat  fle/xeAowrwv  TVJV 
€KK\rjo-iav,  or  "  Matthew  indeed  edited  the  work  of  the  gospel  among  the  He 
brews  in  their  own  language ;  when  Peter  and  Paul  evangelized  in  Rome,  and 
founded  the  church.  ..."    But  [^]  the  words  "  when  Peter  and  Paul  ..." 
can  hardly  belong  to  what  follows,  since  the  next   clause  of  Irenaeus  adds 
"  after  their  departure  "  ;  [£]  Paul  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  founded  the 
Roman  Church,  ft.  To  interpret  "the  writing  of  the  gospel,"  not  of  Matthew's 
gospel,  but  of  its  source,  is  to  do  violence  to  the  text  of  Iren.  [cf.  Patrizi,  1.  c.]. 
y.  }E£rjveyKev  cannot  be  rendered  "promulgated"  instead  of  "  edited,"  because 
that  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  [cf.  Passow,  s.  v.  ;  Thayer,  Greek- 
English  Lex.  s.  v.],  and  it  would  require  the  preposition  cis  or  77/305  instead  of 
eV.     8.  Kaulen  supposes  that  Iren.  has  added    "  and  Paul "   through   mere 
habit,  being  accustomed  to  join  the  two  names  together  :  this  explanation  [./] 
removes  the  difficulty  that  Paul  is  said  to  have  founded  the  Roman  Church, 
and  [£]  it  also  harmonizes  the  opinion  of  Irenaeus  with  that  of  the  other  early 
writers  [Orig.  Murat.],  since  Peter  preached  in  Rome  between  the  years  40 
and  50  A.  D. 

c.  Among  the  scholars  of  later  date,  Reischl,  Haneberg,   Feilmoser,   and 
Hug  place  the  composition  of  the  first  gospel  between  60  and  67  A.  D.,  Patrizi 
between  36  and  39  A.  D.,  Aberle  in  37  A.  D.,  Bacuez  in  40  A.  D.  [at  least  the 
Hebrew  original],  Glaire  about  41  A.  D.,  Bisping  about  42  A.  D.,  Comely  and 
Kaulen  between  40  and  50  A.  D.,  Harnack  between  70  and  75  A.  D. 

ii.  The  first  gospel  was  written  in  Palestine,  and  probably  in  Galilee.  1. 
Since  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  readers  for  whom  the  first  gospel  was 
intended,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  it  was  written  in  Palestine.  2.  Delitzsch 
[Guericke,  Zeitschrift  fur  luther.  Theol.  1850,  pp.  430  ff.]  and  Kostlin 
[Ursprung  und  Compos,  d.  syn.  Evang.  Leipzig,  1853,  etc.]  are  of  opinion 
that  the  first  gospel  was  written  in  Persea,  because  in  xix.  1  Judea  appears  to 
be  situated  "  beyond  the  Jordan."  But  the  local  determination  -n-cpav  TOV  lop- 
odvov  may  be  taken  with  the  verb  in  the  sentence,  so  that  Jesus  came  from 
Galilee  through  Peraea  into  Judea.  3.  Many  writers  think  the  gospel  was 
written  in  Jerusalem ;  but  the  capital  was  the  special  field  of  St.  James'  min 
istry,  and  the  first  evangelist  insists  principally  on  the  Galilean  portion  of  our 
Lord's  public  life,  so  that  4.  Galilee  must  be  regarded  as  the  home  of  the  first 
gospel. 
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ACCORDING   TO 


ST.   MATTHEW 


CHAPTER  I. 

1.  The  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the 
son  of  Abraham. 

In  the  Title :  Rec,  "  the  holy  gospel  according  to  Matthew "  ;  elz  omits 
"  holy  " ;  C  E  K  M  S  U  V  [r]  A  [head  of  pages]  L  [before  the  /ce^aAata], 
"  gospel  according  to  Matthew  " ;  B1  s  [head  of  pages],  "  according  to  Mat 
thew." 

In  chapter  L  :    The  variety  in  the  form  and  orthography  of  the  proper 
The  Title. 

—  Gospel.]  The  name  Gospel,  from  god 
and  spell,  Ang.-Sax.  "  good  message "  or 
"news,"  is  a  most  felicitous  translation  of 
the  Greek  tvayycKiov.  This  word  signifies 
in  earlier  Greek  ' '  a  present  made  as  a  return 
for  good  news  "  [cf.  Horn.  Od.  xiv.  152,  166  ; 
4  Kings  iv.  10],  or  "a  sacrifice  offered  in 
return  for  the  same"  [Aristoph.  Eq.  658]; 
in  later  Greek  it  denotes  "the  good  news" 
itself,  as  in  Ixx.  [4  Kings  xviii.  20,  22,  25], 
and  in  the  N.  T.  passim,  in  the  appropriated 
sense  of  the  "  good  news  of  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ."  Hence  it  came  to  be  applied 
to  the  writings  which  contain  the  good  news, 
very  early :  cf.  Just.  Apol.  i.  66.  Godspel, 
by  shortening  the  vowel  o  before  the  three 
consonants,  soon  took  the  form  of  godspel, 
i.  e.,  "  God-story  "  (the  history  of  Christ),  as 
is  seen  in  Old  Saxon,  Old  High  German,  and 
the  Iceland  language. 

—  according  to  St.  Matthew.]  This  phrase 
does  not  merely  signify  that  the  original 
teaching  was  Matthew's  and  that  the  gospel 
was  drawn  up  according  to  that  teaching. 
The  earliest  Fathers  give  it  a  different  mean 
ing  :  "Matthew  .  .  .  having  delivered  to 
writing  the  gospel  according  to  him  "  [Euseb. 
H.  E.  iii.  24] .  The  expressions  "  the  gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  "  and  "  according 
to  the  Egyptians  "  do  not  prove  the  contrary, 
since  in  these  apocryphal  writings  a  certain 
amount  of  change  and  authorship  is  implied. 
Nor  is  the  phrase  a  mere  equivalent  of  the 
possessive  "  of  Matthew  "  ;  for  this  posses 
sive  would  have  been  employed,  if  it  had 
been  intended.  Besides,  the  gospel  has  for 
its  object  not  St.  Matthew  or  any  other 
evangelist^  but  the  salvation  through  Jesus 


Christ.  That  the  Greek  preposition  [KOTO] 
rendered  by  "  according  to  "  can  signify 
authorship  or  editorship  is  clear  from  Thuc. 
vi.  16  ;  i.  54,  and  from  such  expressions  as 
"  Homer  according  to  Aristarchus." 

PART  I. 

Jesus  shown  as  the  Messias  in  his  Infancy, 
cc.  i.,  ii. 

A.  By  HIS  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS,  c.  i. 
a.  By  his  Genealogy,  i.  1-17. 

1.  The  book  of  the  generation.]  There 
are  authors  who  regard  these  words  as  the 
title  of  the  whole  gospel  [Chrys.  Euth.  Alb.], 
or  of  the  first  two  chapters,  or  of  the  first 
chapter  [Schanz].  They  base  this  opinion 
a.  on  the  word  "book,"  which  appears  to 
demand  a  rather  lengthy  treatise  ;  and  b.  on 
the  signification  of  the  whole  phrase  in 
Gen.  ii.  4  ;  v.  1 ;  vi.  9 ;  etc.,  where  it  means 
"  history  "  rather  than  "  pedigree  "  [Maldon. 
Sylv.  Calm.  Keil].  c.  Besides,  as  in  Genesis 
the  phrase  applies  to  the  whole  book  because 
the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth  is  the  foun 
dation  and  source  of  the  whole  course  of 
nature,  so  in  Matthew  it  must  apply  to  the 
whole  gospel,  because  the  generation  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  foundation  and  source  of 
the  whole  supernatural  dispensation  [Chrys.]. 
d.  Euth.  and  Alb.  add  that  the  generation 
[incarnation]  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  source  of 
pur  supernatural  life,  because  this  latter  has 
its  origin  in  the  waters  of  baptism,  which 
were  sanctified  by  their  contact  with  the 
most  pure  flesh  of  Jesus  incarnate. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  greater 
amount  of  authority  for  the  opinion  that  the 
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2.  Abraham  begot  Isaac, 
got  Judas  and  his  brethren. 

title  refers  only  to  the  first  seventeen  verses 
[Salm.  Bar.  Jans.  Sa,  Est.  Mar.  Lap.  Men. 
Tir.  Schegg.  Patr.  Reischl,  Bisp.  Fil.  Weiss]. 
The  following  are  the  principal  reasons :  a. 
In  v.  18  we  find  a  new  title  that  applies  to 
the  subsequent  section  exclusively  (cf.  II.  1) ; 
a  similar  application  may  therefore  be  as 
sumed  for  the  title  in  v.  1.  b.  The  Hebrews 
denote  by  "book  "  even  very  short  writings, 
such  as  letters  of  divorce,  purchase  contracts, 
etc.  [cf .  Deut.  xxiv.  1  ;  Is.  xxxvii.  14 ;  Jer. 
xxxii.  10 ;  etc.].  Since  St.  Matthew  wrote 
for  Hebrews,  he  may  have  called  the  brief 
pedigree  of  Jesus  "  book."  c.  Even  though 
"  book  of  generation  "  signifies  "  history  "  in 
Genesis,  its  primary  meaning  refers  to  origin 
or,  in  the  case  of  men,  pedigree.  It  refers 
here  to  pedigree  exclusively,  because  a.  "  oi' 
Jesus  Christ ' '  stands  in  the  immediate  con 
text,  and  $.  "Jesus  who  is  called  Christ" 
closes  the  list ;  7.  that  the  Jews  carefully 
kept  the  lists  of  their  ancestors  may  be  in 
ferred  from  Esdr.  ii.  G2 ;  1  Mach.  ii.  1 ;  cf . 
Euseb.  H.  E.  i.  7 ;  iii.  12,  19,  20.  d.  As  St. 
John  opposes  the  beginning  of  the  new  dis 
pensation  to  the  beginning  of  the  old,  so  St. 
Matthew  opposes  the  origin  of  the  new  Adam 
to  that  of  the  old;  the  first  Adam,  having 
no  pedigree,  the  account  of  his  origin  is 
called  "  history,"  but  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  thus  interpreting  "  the  book  of  genera 
tion  "  of  the  second  Adam,  since  he  has  a 
pedigree. 

—  Jesus  Christ.]     The  name  Jesus  will  be 
considered   in   v.    21.    Christ   or   Messias,  in 
Hebrew  "  Mashiach,"  means  "anointed."   It 
is   applied    to   kings,   priests,  and   prophets 
[cf.  Lev.  iv.  3,  16  ;  vi.  15 ;  1  Kings  xxiv.  7, 
11;   2    Kings  i.   14;  3    Kings  xix.  16],  but 
especially  to    the  great   Deliverer  expected 
to  found  the  kingdom  of  God  [cf .  Ps.  ii.  2 ; 
Is.  Ixi.  1  ;  Dan.  ix.  25,  26  ;  Pss.  Sol.  xvii.  36  ; 
xviii.  6  ;    Onkel.  and   Jonath.  in    Gen.  xlix. 
10;  Num.  xxiv.  17;  Is.  iv.  2  ;  ix.  G ;  xi.  1, 
6 ;  xv.  2 ;  xvi.  5 ;  xxviii.  5  ;  xlii.  1 ;  xliii.  10 ; 
Jer.  xxiii.  5 ;  xxx.  21  ;  xxxiii.  13 ;  Os.  iii.  5  ; 
xiv.  8  ;  Schiirer,  The  Jewish   People  in  the 
Time  of  Jesus  Christ,  div.  ii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  127 
ff.].    It  is  here  used  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
became  affixed  to  "Jesus,"  and  in  which  it 
does  not  occur  outside  the  prefatory  parts  of . 
the  gospels  [cf.  Mt.  i.  1.  10,  17 ;  Mk.  i.  1 ;  Jn. 
i.  17],  except  in  Mt.  i.  18,  Jn.  xvii.  3  (where 
our  Lord  himself  uses  the  word)  [Jn.  iv.  2 ;  2 
Jn.  vii.].    Concerning  Mt.  xxvii.  17, 22,  see  the 
note. 

—  the  son  of  David.]     This  refers  to  the 
promises  of  eternal  kingship  made  to  David 
[2    Kings  vii.  14;  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  30],  and   to 
the  prophetic  expressions  ''  branch  of  David  " 
or  "  David  "  [cf.  Jer.  xxiii.  5  ;  xxxiii.  14  ;  Ez. 
xxxiv.  23  ;  xxxvii.  25  ;  Os.  iii.  5]  ;  hence  the 
name  "  son  of  David  "  with  which  the  Jews 
designated  the  Messias  [cf .  Mt.  ix.  27  ;  xii. 
23;  xv.  22;  xx.  30;  xxi.   9,  15;   xxii.  42; 


And  Isaac  begot  Jacob.     And  Jacob  be- 


Mk.  x.  47  ;  xii.  35  ;  Lk.  xviii.  38 ;  Jn.  vii.  42j 
is  accounted  for.  The  name  is  common  even 
among  the  Talmudists. 

—  son  of  Abraham.]     There  is  a  twofold 
explanation :    a.  Son    refers  back   to   Jesus 
Christ  immediately,  so  that  he  is  called  both 
son   of    David    and  son   of   Abraham    [Jer. 
Theoph.  Rab.  Paseh.  Bed.  Alb.  Thorn.  Dion. 
Bar.  Sylv.  Calm.  Reischl,  Alf.  etc.].     Two 
principal  reasons  are  advanced  for  this  opin 
ion  :  1.    David  and  Abraham  had  been  the 
principal   recipients  of   Messianic  promises, 
while  the  other  patriarchs  and  kings  obtained 
mostly  only  confirmations  of  these  promises 
[cf.  Gen.  xii.  3  ;  xviii.  18;  xxii.  18;  xxvi.  3  : 
Pss.  Ixxxviii.  39;  cxxxi.  11  ;  etc.].    %.  As  in 
the  sonship  of  David  the  royal  and  prophetic 
diguiliua  »>i  Jeius  were  implied,  so  his  son- 
ship  of  Abraham  implied  his  sacerdotal  and 
prophetic    offices,  since   Abraham   exercised 
both   these   functions    [Gen.    xv.  9 ;  xxii.  2, 
13] .     6.     Son  refers  immediately  to  David,  so 
that  Jesus  is  called   the  son  of  David,  and 
David  the  son  of  Abraham  [Euth.  Caj.  Jans. 
Schegg,  Patr.  Schanz,  Fil.  Keil,  Weiss,  Knab. 
etc.].     For  this  also  two  reasons  are  alleged : 
1.     The  Hebrews  commonly  refer  "  son  "  in 
their  genealogical  lists  to  the  last  preceding 
person  [cf .  1  Kings  i.  1 ;  1  Par.  iv.  37  ;  v.  8, 
14;  vi.  34-50].     2.  David  is  called  the  son  of 
Abraham  in  the  pedigree  of  Jesus  in  order 
to  show  that  the  promises  according  to  which 
kings  should  go  forth  from  Abraham  [Gen. 
xvii.   6]  had  been  fulfilled  in  David.     It  is 
with  some  reluctance  that  we   subscribe  to 
this   second   opinion,  because  it  appears   to 
neglect,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  sacerdotal 
character    of    Jesus   which    the    evangelist 
wishes  to  inculcate. 

2.  Abraham  begot  Isaac.]  With  regard 
to  the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  as  contained  in 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  we  may  reduce  our 
observations  to  the  following  heads :  a.  Its 
main  parts ;  b.  its  selective  character ;  c.  its 
additions ;  d.  its  omissions ;  e.  its  seeming 
contradictions ;  f.  its  summary. 

a.  The  main  parts  of  the  genealogy  are 
three  series  of  names,  the  first  of  which  con 
tains  patriarchs,  the  second  king's,  and  the 
third  private  individuals.  In  the  pedigree 
of  Jesus  we  find,  therefore,  a  summary  of 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  :  its  special 
election,  its  continuous  growth,  its  greatest 
prosperity,  its  fall  and  state  of  humiliation. 

—  begot     Isaac.]      b.    Selective    character. 
Though  St.  Matthew  refers  in  the  genealogy 
to  carnal  generation,  using  the  verb  ''  begot  " 
[St.  Luke  uses  the  expression  "  was  of"],  he 
does  not  give  a  full  list  of  all  the  progeny  of 
Abraham  :   Ismael  and  the  other  sons  of  the 
patriarch  are  omitted,  not   because  they  or 
their    descendants    were    sinners    or   infidels 
[Alb.  Thorn.],  —  for  the  list  contains  other 
sinners,  —  J^yt  because  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  chosen  people  of  God  [Chrys.  Theoph. 
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And  Phares  be- 


3.  And  Judas  begot  Phares  and  Zara  of  Thamar. 
got  Esron.     And  Esron  begot  Aram 

4.  And  Aram  begot  Atninadab. 
And  Naason  begot  Salmon. 

5.  And  Salmon  begot  Booz  of  Rahab.     And  Booz  begot  Obed  of 
Ruth.     And  Obed  begot  Jesse.     And  Jesse  begot  David  the  king. 


And  Aminadab    begot  Naason. 


Pasch.  Maid.  Jans.  Sylv.].  This  special  di 
vine  selection  is  hinted  at  in  Gen.  xxi.  12, 
and  is  confirmed  by  St.  Paul  [Rom.  ix.  7]. 
On  the  same  principle  Esau  has  been  omitted, 
but  the  brethren  of  Judas  are  included,  be 
cause  they  are  the  forefathers  of  the  chosen 
people,  though  they  are  not  all  the  carnal 
progenitors  of  Jesus  Christ  [Maid.  Euth.  Caj. 
Rom.  ix.  5].  Judas  is  named  in  preference  to 
Ruben,  because  he  was  the  special  bearer  of 
the  Messianic  promises  [Gen.  xlix.  10 ;  Apoc. 
v.  5  ;  Heb.  vii.  14  ;  Jud.  i.  2  ;  1  Par.  xxviii. 
4  ;  v.  2 ;  Ps.  lix.  9]. 

3.  Phares  and  Zara.]  c.  Additions.  1. 
The  history  of  the  twins  Phares  and  Zara  is 
told  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  13-30,  and  is  alluded  to 
in  1  Par.  ii.  4.  Since  they  had  been  so  mar 
vellously  united  in  the  hour  of  their  birth, 
the  evangelist  mentions  them  both  in  the 
pedigree  of  Jesus  ;  some  writers  see  in  these 
two  brothers  types  of  the  Jewish  and  the 
Christian  dispensations.  The  spirit  of  Chris 
tianity  appeared  in  the  time  of  Abraham, 
but  was  withdrawn  like  the  protruding  hand 
of  Zara,  and  brought  forth  after  the  Jewish 
dispensation  prefigured  by  Phares  [Euth.]. 

—  of  Thamar.]  2.  Another  addition  to  the 
genealogical  list  of  Jesus  is  formed  by  the 
names  Thamar,  Rahab,  Ruth,  and  by  her 
that  had  been  the  wife  of  Urias.  (1)  It  is 
strange  that  these  women  are  mentioned, 
since  females  were  usually  excluded  from  the 
Jewish  genealogical  lists.  (,-!)  The  wonder 
increases  because  these  four  individuals  en 
tered  among  the  ancestors  of  Jesus  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  [Gen.  xxxviii.  13-30; 
1  Par.  ii.  4 ;  Jos.  ii.  1  ff . ;  vi.  25  ;  Heb.  xi. 
31  ;  Jam.  ii.  25 ;  Ruth ;  2  Kings  xii.  25 ;  3 
Kings  ix.  5;  1  Par.  xxii.  9,  10;  xxviii.  5]. 
a.  It  cannot  be  said  that  their  extraordi 
nary  election  is  the  reason  why  St.  Matthew 
mentions  the  four;  Lia  and  Rebecca  were- 
surely  chosen  in  a  most  remarkable  manner, 
and  still  they  are  omitted  in  the  pedigree. 
0.  Curci  has  suggested  that  these  four  are 
mentioned  because  they  conceived  their  off 
spring  out  of  wedlock,  and  were  therefore 
not  inscribed  in  the  legal  registers.  But 
whatever  may  be  said  of  Thamar,  there  is 
no  reason  for  this  statement  in  the  case  of 
Ruth,  Rahab,  and  Bethsabee.  7.  Harduin 
believes  that  St.  Matthew  names  these  four 
women  because  they  are  strangers.  This  is 
not  certain  in  the  case  of  Bethsabee ;  be 
sides,  Naama  the  mother  of  Roboam  was  a 
stranger,  and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  pedi 
gree.  8.  St.  Jerome  is  of  opinion  that  the 
four  -.vom»n  were  mentioned  by  St.  Matthew 
because  they  -were  notoriously  sinful,  in  order 


to  show  that  Jesus  came  to  save  sinners  and 
destroy  sin ;  but  Athalia  the  wife  of  Jorani, 
and  Maacha  the  wife  of  Abias  and  mother  of 
Asa,  were  surely  greater  sinners  than  the 
four  women  mentioned  in  the  gospel,  e.  It 
is  hard  to  assign  any  reason  for  the  occur 
rence  of  the  four  women  in  the  pedigree  of 
Jesus  that  is  valid  for  all  equally,  unless  we 
say  with  Patrizi  that  their  notoriety  among 
the  Jewish  people  was  the  cause  of  their  be 
ing  mentioned  by  the  evangelists.  This  ce 
lebrity  they  acquired  in  divers  ways  and  for 
divers  reasons,  as  is  evident  from  their  respec 
tive  histories.  3.  Jechonias  and  his  brethren 
will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  omis 
sions. 

4.  Aram     begot   Aminadab.]      d.    Omis 
sions  in  the  pedigree.     1.  The  son  of  Amina 
dab,  Naason,  was  the  leader  of    the  sons  of 
Juda  at  the  time  of  the  exodus    [Num.  i.  7  ; 
1  Par.  ii.  10  ;],  and  Aminadab 's  daughter  was 
the    wife    of   Aaron    [Ex.    vi.    23].       Hence 
Aminadab  must  have  been  the  carnal  father 
of    Naason.      But   between    Aminadab    and 
Juda  there  are  only  Phares,  Esron,  Aram  ; 
so  that  in  all  we  have  only  four  generations 
for  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  captivity.     This 
agrees  with  Gen.  xv.  16,  where  God  promises 
to  lead  Israel  back  in  the  fourth  generation ; 
but  according  to  Gen.  xv.   13  a  generation 
embraces   a   century,    which    hardly  agrees 
with  a  carnal  generation.     If  the  scriptural 
generations  about  this  time  are  taken  in  their 
proper  and  literal  sense,  Levi  is  father  of 
three  sons  [Num.  iii.  17],  and  great-grand 
father  of    22,300    [Num.   iii.   22,   28,   34]  ; 
Caatli  is  father  of  four  sons,  and  grandfather 
of  8600  [Num.  iii.  27  f.]  ;   Gersom  is  father 
of  two  sons,  and  grandfather  of  7500  [Num. 
iii.    21   f.].     Omissions   in    the   genealogical 
tables  must  be  admitted  in  other  places,  as 
appears  from  1  Par.  xxvi.  24  ;  Esdr.  vii.  3 ; 
1  Par.  vi.  7-14  ;  Num.  iii.  24,  30,  32  ;  etc.    In 
the  case  of  St.  Matthew  the  omission  is  ex 
plained  by  his  wish  to  reduce  the  genera 
tions  in  Egypt  to  four,  according  to  Gen. 
xv.  10. 

5.  And  Obed  begot  Jesse.]     2.  The  sec 
ond  omission  is  based  on  the  following  data  : 
Salmon  must  have  been  the  real  father  of 
Booz,  and  Booz  of  Obed ;    otherwise   they 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  begotten  "  of 
Rahab "    and    "  of    Ruth."      Booz,     Obed, 
Jesse   are,   therefore,    the   only   three  links 
between  David  and  Salmon.     Now  we  know 
that    Naason,   the   father   of    Salmon,   was 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Juda  at  the  time  of 
the   exodus  [Num.  i.   7],    and   that   Salmon 
married  Rahab  the  harlot  of  Jericho  [Jos.  ii. 
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6.  And  David  the  king  begot  Solomon,  of  her  that  had  been  [the 
wife]  of  Urias. 

7.  And  Solomon.begot  Roboam.     And  Roboam  begot  Abias.     And 
Abias  begot  Asa. 

8.  And  Asa  begot  Josaphat.     And  Josaphat  begot  Jorani.     And 
Joram  begot  O/ias. 

names  we  need  not  exhibit.  In  v.  6 :  Ti  W  H  s  B  T  g  k  for  sah  cop  syr[cu 
sch]  arm  pers  do  not  add  "  the  king  "  after  David,  as  it  is  added  in  C  E  K  L 
MSUVAIlacf  [ff]  q  [vg]  syr[p]  aeth.  Meyer  believes  that  the  word 
has  been  omitted  to  conform  to  the  rest  of  the  genealogy ;  Alf .  thinks  that  it 
has  been  inserted  from  the  preceding  verse.  In  7,  8 :  Ti  H  W  s  B  C  D  c  g  k 
q  sah  cop  syr[p]  arm  aeth  pers[p]  read  Asaph  instead  of  Asa  as  we  read  in 
E  K  L  M  S  U  V  T  A  n  a  f  ft'  vg  syr[cu  sch].  In  8 :  syr[cu]  aeth[one 
cod.]  Epiph.  i.  7  anc.  59  [cf.  D  in  Luke]  supply  the  gap  between  Joram  and 
Ozias  :  "  [And  Joram  begot]  Ochozias ;  and  Ochozias  begot  Joas ;  and  Joas 


1  if.].  According  to  3  Kings  vi.  1,  Solo 
mon  began  to  build  the  temple  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  480  years  after  the  children 
of  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt.  Adding  then 
the  4  years  of  Solomon  to  the  70  of  David, 
and  to  the  40  of  the  wandering  in  the 
desert,  and  subtracting  these  114  years  from 
the  above  480,  we  find  that  860  years  inter 
vened  between  the  time  of  Salmon  and  that 
of  David.  The  stated  three  links  [Booz, 
Obed,  Jesse]  correspond  therefore  to  these 
30(5  years. 

Explanations,  a.  Some  authors  have  en 
deavored  to  explain  the  foregoing  difficulty  by 
contending  that  Salmon  married  not  Rahab 
the  harlot  of  Jericho,  but  another  unknown 
Rahab.  This  supposition  does  not  substan 
tially  lessen  the  difficulty  we  are  now  consider 
ing,  while  it  increases  the  one  previously 
discussed  [cf .  Rosenmuller,  Masius,  Harduin, 
etc.].  £.  Others  suppose  that  Naasou  was 
only  twelve  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  exodus, 
and  that  he  begot  Salmon  twenty-two  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Jericho  [Harduin]. 
This  hypothesis  (1}  renders  Rahab  too  old 
for  marrying  Salmon ;  (2)  it  implies  that  a 
boy  of  twelve  years  was  the  leader  of  the  tribe 
of  Juda  on  leaving  Egypt ;  (3)  it  contradicts 
the  implied  statement  of  the  Book  of  Num 
bers  that  Naason  had  died  in  the  desert 
[Num.  xiv.  29.  30;  xxvi.  64,  65;  xxxii. 
10-13].  y.  A  third  class  of  authors  believe 
that  since  there  is  an  implied  contradiction 
between  chronology  and  genealogy,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  chronology  is  at  fault ;  they 
subtract  200  years  from  the  number  480  given 
in  3  Kings  vi.  1.  According  to  them,  the 
genealogy  cannot  be  incorrect  because  (1)  it 
is  repeated  four  times  over  without  any  vari 
ation  [Riith  iv.  18-22 ;  1  Par.  ii.  1-15 ;  Mt. 
i.  2-5  ;  Lk.  iii.  31-33],  and  (3)  it  is  sup 
ported  by  eight  other  genealogies,  which  all 
contain  about  the  same  number  of  genera 
tions  from  the  Patriarchs  to  David,  as  David's 
own  line  does  (those  of  Sadoc,  Neman,  Ahi- 
moth,  Asaph,  Ethan,  in  1  Par.  vi.  ;  that  of 
Abiathar,  made  up  from  1  Reg. ;  of  Saul 


from  1  Par.  viii.,  ix.,  and  1  Kings  ix.,  of 
Zabad  from  1  Par.  ii.).  8.  A  fourth  class  of 
commentators  maintain  that  the  genealogies 
and  not  the  chronology  must  be  corrected. 
(1)  They  point  first  of  all  to  the  eight  other 
genealogies  alleged  by  the  patrons  of  the 
preceding  opinion,  and  show  that  only  one 
of  them  contains  1 1  generations  between  the 
patriarchs  and  David,  like  David's  own ; 
five  contain  14  generations,  and  two  15  for 
the  same  period.  (~)  Moreover,  the  increase 
of  generations  does  not  fall  before  the  return 
from  the  Egyptian  bondage,  but  in  the 
period  from  Salmon  to  David.  It  is  there 
fore  necessary  to  increase  David's  ancestral 
generations  for  that  period  so  as  to  bring 
them  into  conformity  with  seven  other 
genealogies  [cf.  1  Par.  ii.  1-15 ;  vi.  1-8]. 
(3)  Add  to  this  that  the  chronology  is  too  dis 
tinctly  stated  to  be  contradicted  without 
necessity,  and  (4)  that  the  repetition  of  the 
same  genealogy  four  times  over,  without 
variation,  is  sufficiently  explained  by  admit 
ting  its  existence  in  the  public  records  of  the 
time.  We  are  therefore  justified  in  admit 
ting  a  ' '  lacuna  "  between  Obed  and  Jesse. 

8.  And  Joram  begot  Ozias.]  3.  Here  we 
meet  a  third  omission,  for  we  read  in  1  Par, 
iii.  11,  12  that  Joram  begot  Ochozias,  Ocho 
zias  begot  Joas,  Joas  begot  Amasias,  and 
Amasias  begot  Azarias  or  Ozias.  Ochozias, 
Joas,  and  Amasias  are  therefore  lacking  in 
the  evangelist's  genealogy  of  our  Lord. 
(a)  We  need  not  infer  from  this  that  either 
St.  Matthew  was  an  inaccurate  historian,  or 
that  he  used  the  verb  "  to  beget  "  in  a  false 
sense  ;  because  (1)  for  his  purpose  it  was 
enough  to  give  a  summary  account  of  Jesus' 
pedigree,  showing  that  he  was  the  son  of 
David  ;  and  (,?)  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"  father  "  and  "  son,"  and  of  the  verb  "  to 
beget,"  is  wide  enough  to  allow  their  appli 
cation  in  a  mediate  sense,  (b)  But  why  did 
the  evangelist  omit  these  three  names  in 
preference  to  others,  supposing  that  some 
had  to  be  passed  over  in  order  to  reduce  the 
number  of  ancestors  to  fourteen  ?  a.  Pos- 
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9.  And  Ozias  begot  Joatham.     And  Joatham  begot  Achaz.     And 
Achaz  begot  Ezechias. 

10.  And  Ezechias  begot  Manasses.     And  Manasses  begot  Amon. 
And  Amon  begot  Josias. 

11.  And  Josias  begot  Jechonias  and  his  brethren  in  the  transmigra 
tion  of  Babylon. 

begot  Amasias ;  and  Amasias  begot  [Ozias]."  In  11 :  M  U  and  many  others 
syr[her]  syr[p]  fill  the  gap  between  Josias  and  Jechonias :  "  [And  Josias 
begot]  Joakim ;  and  Joakim  begot  [Jechonias]."  But  this  insertion  should 
not  be  made,  as  it  is  omitted  insBCEKLSVrAHitvg  sah  cop  syr[cu 

sevinus,  Papebroch,  Lamy,  Zaccaria,  and 
others  are  of  opinion  that  these  three  names 
had  been  omitted  in  the  public  registers,  and 
that  St.  Matthew  strictly  adhered  to  the 
latter.  But  (1)  it  is  unknown  in  history 
that  any  one's  name  was  omitted  in  the 
registers  on  account  of  his  vices,  and  (2}  even 
if  immoral  conduct  had  been  the  motive  for 
the  omission,  Achaz,  Joram,  and  Manasses 
would  have  deserved  this  punishment  much 
more  than  Ochozias,  Joas,  and  Amasias. 
/3.  St.  Jerome  [Comm.  in  Matt.  i.  8]  attrib 
utes  this  omission  on  the  part  of  St.  Matthew 
to  Joram's  union  with  Athalia,  the  daughter 
of  Achab  [4  Kings  viii.  18,  26].  Thus  God's 
threat  is  literally  verified  that  he  will  visit 
the  sin  of  the  fathers  on  the  sons  down  to 
the  fourth  generation  [Ex.  xx.  5]. 

11.  And  Josias  begot  Jechonias.]  4-  In 
1  Par.  iii.  15  we  read :  "  And  the  sons  of 
Josias  were,  the  first-born  Johanan,  the  sec 
ond  Joakim,  the  third  Sedecias,  the  fourth 
Sellum  ;  of  Joakim  was  born  Jechonias  and 
Sedecias ;  the  sons  of  Jechonias  were  Asir, 
Salathiel,"  etc.  Even  Porphyry  tirged  the 
discrepancy  between  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  and  the  Book  of  Paralipomenon 
against  the  Christians.  To  answer  him  satis 
factorily,  we  must  investigate  whether  ac 
cording  to  St.  Matthew  the  Jechonias  begotten 
of  Josias  is  the  Jechonias  who  begot  Sala 
thiel  [cf .  4  Kings  xxiii.  34,  xxiv.  5,  6,  where 
Josias  begets  Joakim,  Joakim  begets  Joachin 
or  Jechonias]. 

a.  There  is  only  one  Jechonias.  a.  St.  Au- 
gustin  believes  that  the  evangelist  knows  of 
only  one  Jechonias,  the  names  Joakim  and 
Joachin  being  so  much  alike  that  they  must 
signify  the  same  individual  [De  consens. 
evang.  xi.  iv.  10 ;  Serm.  li.  de  concord.  Matt, 
et  Lk.  vii.  12].  But  similarity  of  name  alone 
does  not  prove  an  identity  of  person,  unless 
it  be  supported  by  reasons  from  other  sources. 
/3.  Harduin,  too,  believes  that  Jechonias  the 
son  of  Josias  is  identical  with  Jechonias 
the  father  of  Salathiel ;  and  this  person  is 
not  identical  with  Joachin,  but  with  Johanan 
among  the  sons  of  Josias.  (/)  He  must  be 
different  from  Joachin,  because  his  son  and 
grandson,  Salathiel  and  Zorobabel,  are  differ 
ent  from  Joachin's  son  and  grandson  of  the 
same  name.  (2)  He  can  be  identical  with 
Johanan,  because  this  name  can  be  inverted 


into  Jechonias  as  easily  as  Joachin  can.  But 
(a)  not  to  speak  of  the  logical  mistake  that 
infers  "  a  posse  ad  esse,"  (b)  the  identifica 
tion  of  the  son  of  Josias  with  the  father  of 
Salathiel  gives  us  only  13  names  in  one  of 
the  three  series  of  the  ancestors  of  Jesus ; 
(c)  it  necessitates  also  the  admission  of  a  num 
ber  of  brothers  of  Jechonias,  for  which  there 
is  no  warrant  outside  1  Par.  iii.  16,  where, 
however,  only  one  brother  is  assigned  him. 

b.  Other  writers,  therefore,  distinguish  be 
tween  the  son  of  Josias  and  the  father  of 
Salathiel,  but  they  again  differ  in  explaining 
the  text  of  the  gospel  according  to  this  dis 
tinction. 

a.  Knabenbauer  admits  the  distinction, 
and  thinks  that  St.  Matthew  has  omitted 
the  name  of  the  son  of  Josias,  giving  only 
that  of  the  father  of  Salathiel.  (1)  The 
motive  of  the  evangelist  was  the  circum 
stance  that  Joakim  the  son  of  Josias  was 
not  appointed  king  in  the  ordinary  manner 
[4  Kings  xxiii.  34].  (2)  This  opinion  gives 
only  13  members  to  one  of  the  ancestral 
series ;  (3)  it  also  supposes  that  Jechonias 
had  several  brothers,  without  having  a  his 
torical  foundation  for  the  supposition  [cf. 
Pasch.  Thorn.  Salm.]. 

£.  Mill  enumerates  12  codices  in  which 
we  read  :  "  Josias  begot  Joakim ;  and  Joakim 
begot  Jechonias."  But  (1)  all  these  codices 
are  very  late,  the  oldest  hardly  belonging  to 
the  ninth  century;  besides,  (2)  they  are 
manifestly  altered  by  unskilful  scribes,  since 
they  assign  Joakim's  brothers  to  Jechonias. 

y.  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  and  probably 
also  St.  Irenasus  are  of  opinion  that  in  its 
first  occurrence  Jechonias  stands  for  Joakim, 
in  its  second  for  Joachin.  But  (1)  such  an 
application  of  a  name  to  two  different  per 
sons  is  unsupported  by  example,  and  (3) 
contrary  to  the  usage  of  the*genealogy.  (3) 
Still,  when  we  consider  that  the  genealogy 
is  broken,  in  a  manner,  by  the  Babylonian 
transmigration,  so  that  the  evangelist  con 
tinues  after  it  as  if  he  were  starting  anew, 
the  double  meaning  of  Jechonias  is  not  sur 
prising.  (4)  The  same  reason  frees  us  from 
the  necessity  of  supposing  that  St.  Matthew 
continues  the  genealogy  so  as  to  make  the 
son  of  the  preceding  link  the  father  of  the 
following ;  in  other  words,  the  Jechonias  of 
verse  11  is  not  necessarily  Joakim,  the  father 
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12.  And  after  the  transmigration  of  Babylon  :  Jechonias  begot  Sala- 
thiel.     And  Salathiel  be^ot  Zorobabel. 


of  the  Jechonias  in  verse  12.  It  is  only 
necessary  that  in  verse  11  Joakim  be  in 
cluded  in  the  number  of  the  "  brethren.1' 

5.  Hence  several  authors,  following  St. 
Clement  of  Alex.  [Strom,  i.  21],  believe  that 
Jechonias  of  verse  11  applies  to  Joachaz 
the  eldest  son  of  Josias.  This  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  3  Esdr.  i.  34  [graec.  vat.  1 
Esdr.],  where  Joachaz  is  called  Jechonias 
[4  Kings  xxii.  30,  31].  Against  the  opinion 
it  is  urged  (J)  that  Joachaz  had  the  surname 
Sellum  [1  Par.  iii.  15;  Jer.  xxii.  11,  12;  4 
Kings  xxiii.  33,  34];  for  though  cases  are 
not  wanting  in  which  a  person  had  three 
names,  this  was  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 
(2)  A  graver  difficulty  is  found  in  the  his 
torical  inaccuracy  of  which  3  Esdr.  is  accused 
[Calmet,  diss.  in  3  Esdr.]. 

f.  Patrizi  prefers  to  identify  Jechonias  of 
verse  11  with  Johanan.  (1)  It  has  already 
been  noted  that  the  two  names  are  equiv 
alent  ;  (2)  since,  then,  St.  Matthew  in  his 
genealogy  follows  either  the  Book  of  Para- 
lipomenon  or  the  source  from  which  that 
Book  was  drawn,  we  may  justly  suppose 
that  the  evangelist  follows  the  chronicler  in 
this  case  too,  naming  him  in  the  genealogy 
who  is  first  named  among  the  sons  of  Josias. 
—  in  the  transmigration  of  Babylon.]  5. 
The  difficulties  connected  with  this  passage 
may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  omissions, 
since  they  will  be  best  explained  by  admit 
ting  its  language  to  be  elliptic  or,  at  least, 
most  concise,  (a)  The  preposition  "  in " 
corresponds  to  the  Greek  M  with  the  gen., 
the  primary  meaning  of  -which  is  that  of 
local  juxta-  or  super-position  ;  applied  to  time, 
it  signifies  "about"  or  "towards."  This 
answers  the  question,  how  Josias  can  have 
begotten  Jechonias  and  his  brethren  in  the 
transmigration  of  Babylon,  though  he  died 
four  years  before  the  captivity  and  deporta 
tion,  (b)  But  there  is  another  answer  to  the 
question  which  is  probably  the  true  one  :  the 
phrase  "  in  the  transmigration  of  Babylon  " 
does  not  qualify  the  verb  "  begot,"  but  the 
noun  "  brethren, ''  so  that  the  sentence  means : 
Josias  begot  Jechonias  and  his  brethren  [who 
lived  or  reigned]  in  the  transmigration  of 
Babylon,  (c)  The  noun  "transmigration" 
may  mean  (1)  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
which  lasted  70  years,  beginning  at  about 
606  B.  C.  ;  or  (2)  the  deportation  of  the 
Jews  to  Babylon,  which  took  place  in  the 
years  606  B.  c.,  598  B.  c.,  and  588  B.  c. ; 
or  (3)  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and 
of  Jerusalem  which  occurred  in  588  B.  C. 
(!)  It  is  plain  that  the  sentence  "  Josias 
begot  Jechonias  in  the  transmigration  "  does 
not  refer  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
the  sanctuary;  (2)  the  words  of  verse  12 
"and  after  the  transmigration  of  Babylon" 
show  that  the  captivity  is  not  meant  by 
transmigration.  (3)  The  events  of  history 
agree,  therefore,  with  the  words  of  St.  Mat 


thew  in  the  following  manner  :  Josias  begot 
Jechonias  [Johauan]  and  his  brethren  [who 
reigned]  about  the  time  of  the  deportation 
of  the  Jews  to  Babylon :  Joachaz  or  Sellum 
for  three  months  in  608  B.  C.,  Joakim  for  11 
years,  from  608  to  597  B.  C.,  [Jechonias  the 
son  of  Johanan  for  three  months  in  597 
B.  c.],  Sedecias  (?)  or  Matthanias  for  11 
years,  from  597  to  588  B.  c. 

12.  Jechonias  begot  Salathiel.]  e.  Appar 
ent  contradictions.  1.  The  statement  that 
Jechonias  begot  Salathiel  apparently  contra 
dicts  o.  the  condition  of  Jechonias  as  a  cap 
tive  in  Babylon.  For  we  have  seen  that  the 
phrase  "  after  the  transmigration  of  Babylon  " 
must  mean  "  after  the  deportation  "  of  the 
people  to  Babylon,  and  cannot  mean  "  after 
the  Babylonian  captivity."  But  from  4 
Kings  xxiv.  15  it  follows  that  Jechonias  was 
deported  together  with  his  wives,  so  that  his 
captivity  cannot  have  excluded  his  family 
life  in  Babylon.  j8.  A  more  serious  difficulty 
springs  from  Jer.  xxii.  20  :  "  Thus  garth  the 
Lord:  Write  this  man  barren,  a  man  that 
shall  not  prosper  in  his  ways  ;  for  tl  ere  shall 
not  be  a  man  of  his  seed  that  shall  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  David  and  have  power  any 
more  in  Juda."  But  these  words  n:ust  be 
understood  as  they  are  explained  in  their 
context :  "  barren  "  means  that  no  man  of 
his  seed  shall  prosper,  sitting  iipon  the  throne 
of  David  and  ruling  in  the  kingdom  of  Juda. 
"  The  throne  of  David  "  must  be  taken  as 
meaning  the  temporal  kingdom  of  the  tribe 
of  Juda ;  if  it  were  taken  in  its  general 
meaning,  it  would  exclude  the  Messias  from 
the  seed  of  Jechonias.  7.  A  third  apparent 
contradiction  arises  from  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke  [iii.  27],  where  Salathiel  is  said  to  be 
the  son  of  Neri.  Here  we  may  have  recourse 
to  a  levirate  marriage  between  Jechonias  and 
the  widow  of  Neri,  so  that  Salathiel  is  the 
carnal  son  of  Jechonias,  the  legal  son  of 
Neri.  This  agrees  (/)  with  the  supposition 
that  St.  Matthew  refers  only  to  the  cainal 
generation  of  Jesus,  and  (£)  with  1  Par.  iii. 
17,  where  Jechonias  is  given  as  the  father  of 
Salathiel. 

—  Salathiel  begot  Zorobabel.]  2.  1  Esdr. 
iii.  2  ;  2  Esdr.  xii.  1 ;  Agg.  i.  1  ;  and  Lk.  iii. 
27  agree  with  the  statement  of  St.  Matthew 
according  to  which  Salathiel  is  the  father  of 
Zorobabel ;  but  according  to  1  Par.  iii.  1 9 
Zorobabel  is  the  son  of  Phadaia.  The  follow 
ing  are  some  of  the  more  probable  answers 
to  this  difficulty  :  a.  Some  deny  the  existence 
of  the  difficulty  by  assuming  that  the  Sala 
thiel  of  Matthew  is  different  from  the  Sala 
thiel  of  Paralipomenon.  Though  this  opinion 
eliminates  also  the  seeming  discrepancy  be 
tween  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  who  give 
Jechonias  and  Neri  respectively  as  the  father 
of  Salathiel,  it  makes  the  evangelists'  gen 
ealogies  from  David  down  to  Joseph  dis 
agree  in  every  single  link,  and  renders  their 
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And 


13.  And  Zorobabel  begot  Abiud.     And  Abiud  begot  Eliacim. 
Eliacim  begot  Azor. 

14.  And  Azor  begot  Sadoc.     And  Sadoc  begot  Achim.     And  Achim 
begot  Eliud. 

15.  And  Eliud  begot  Eleazar.     And  Eleazar  begot  Mathan.     And 
Mathan  begot  Jacob. 

16.  And  Jacob  begot  Joseph  the  husband  of  Mary,  of  whom  was 
born  Jesus  who  is  called  Christ. 

sch]  arm  aeth  Ti  W  H.     In  16 :  "  Joseph  (to  whom  was  espoused  the  Virgin 


comparative  study  practically  impossible.  0. 
Others  suggest  that  St.  Matthew  and  the 
genealogies  agreeing  with  him  omit  a  gen 
eration  between  Salathiel  and  Zorobabel. 
Though  we  have  admitted  several  such 
omissions,  we  cannot  do  so  in  the  present 
case,  because  according  to  1  Par.  iii.  18, 
Phadaia  is  both  father  of  Zorobabel  and 
brother,  not  son,  of  Salathiel.  y.  Others 
again  have  recourse  to  a  levirate  marriage 
between  Salathiel  and  the  widow  of  Phadaia, 
or  between  Phadaia  and  the  widow  of  Sala 
thiel.  In  the  latter  case,  Zorobabel  would 
be  only  legal  son  of  Salathiel,  while  St.  Mat 
thew  seems  to  give  the  natural  generations. 
In  the  former  supposition,  Phadaia's  other 
son  Semei  should  have  died  before  the  birth 
of  Zorobabel,  while  in  Paralipomenon  he  is 
placed  after  his  brother  [cf .  Schanz,  Comely, 
Introd.  iii.  p.  199].  5.  Others  again  admit 
an  error  of  the  scribes,  who  have,  by  mistake, 
inserted  the  name  of  Phadaia  [Knab.].  This 
supposition  appears  to  be  too  violent,  e.  The 
simplest  solution  of  the  difficulty  seems  to 
be  that  adopted  by  Patrizi  [iii.  diss.  ix. 
c.  xvi.  6],  who  suggests  that  the  Zorobabel 
mentioned  in  Par.  is  different  from  the  Zoro 
babel  of  the  gospel.  The  chronicler  gives 
the  genealogy  down  to  Salathiel  and  his 
brothers,  one  of  whom  is  Phadaia ;  then, 
instead  of  giving  the  offspring  of  Salathiel, 
as  the  gospel  does,  he  gives  that  of  Phadaia, 
one  of  whose  sons  was  named  Zorobabel,  thus 
agreeing  in  name  with  one  of  Salathiel's 
sons. 

13.  And  Zorobabel  begot  Abiud.]  3. 
Here  St.  Matthew  appears  to  contradict 
again  both  the  chronicler  and  the  evangelist 
St.  Luke.  a.  The  writer  of  Paralipomenon 
who  does  not  enumerate  Abiud  among  the 
sons  of  Zorobabel  (1)  may  speak  of  a  dif 
ferent  Zorobabel,  as  we  have  pointed  out 
above  ;  or  (2}  he  may  simply  omit  Abiud  ; 
or  (3)  call  him  by  another  name ;  or  (4) 
Abiud  may  be  the  grandson  of  Zorobabel, 
St.  Matthew  omitting  a  link  in  the  geneal 
ogy. 

/3.  St.  Luke  mentions  Resa  as  the  son  of 
Zorobabol ;  here  again  (1)  some  think  that 
the  Zorobabel  of  the  first  gospel  is  different 
from  the  Zorobabel  of  the  third  ;  if  they  be 
identical,  which  is  more  likely,  then  (2) 
Resa  may  be  another  name  for  Abiud ;  or 


(3)  both  Resa  and  Abiud  may  be  sons  of 
Zorobabel,  the  two  evangelists  tracing  the 
genealogy  through  different  lines.  (4)  Again, 
Resa  may  have  slipped  into  the  text  from 
the  margin  where  a  Jewish  convert  had  noted 
it  opposite  the  name  of  Zorobabel ;  for  Resa 
is  the  Chaldee  title  of  the  princes  of  the 
captivity,  who  at  the  end  of  the  second  and 
through  the  third  century  after  Christ  rose 
to  great  eminence  in  the  East,  assumed  the 
state  of  sovereigns,  and  were  considered  to 
be  of  the  house  of  David.  If  this  solution 
be  accepted,  (5)  St.  Luke  gives  Joanna  as 
the  son  of  Zorobabel,  and  agrees  with  1 
Par.  iii.  19,  where  Hanauias  is  named  among 
his  sons.  Matthew  may  be  assumed  to  have 
omitted  this  link.  In  the  following  genera 
tion,  St.  Matthew's  Abiud  may  then  be  iden 
tified  with  St.  Luke's  Juda,  and  both  with 
Oduia  [?]  in  1  Par.  iii.  24,  supposing  that 
the  Semeia  of  verse  22  is  identical  with  the 
Semei  of  verse  19. 

4-  Another  great  difference  between  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke  is  that  the  former 
enumerates  only  9  generations  between  Zoro 
babel  and  Joseph,  while  the  latter  names  18. 
(1)  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  Matthew's 
9  generations  are,  absolutely  speaking,  suffi 
cient  to  fill  the  space  of  time  between  the 
two  progenitors  of  our  Lord,  amounting  to 
about  680  years,  or  to  about  50  years  for 
each  generation.  (2)  But  considering  the 
usual  course  of  things,  it  is  more  probable 
that  some  links  have  been  omitted  in  the 
first  gospel.  The  discrepancy  between  the 
list  of  Matthew  and  Luke  will  be  found  less 
striking  if  we  advert  to  the  fact  that  (a) 
some  persons  had  two  names,  (6)  that  some 
names  are  identical  either  in  form  or  deriva 
tion,  (c)  that  some  names  may  have  been 
designedly  omitted,  (d)  that  the  MSS.  of  St. 
Luke  are  far  from  being  uniform.  These 
data  will  furnish  as  many  principles  for 
solving  the  difficulty. 

16.  And  Jacob  begot  Joseph.]  5.  A  new 
difficulty  rises  from  the  discrepancy  between 
the  first  and  third  gospel  concerning  the 
father  of  Joseph,  who  was  Jacob  according 
to  St.  Matthew,  and  Heli  according  to  St. 
Luke.  The  two  chief  solutions  of  this  dif 
ficulty  are  the  following  :  — 

a.  St.  Matthew  gives  the  pedigree  of  St. 
Joseph,  St.  Luke  gives  that  of  the  Blessed 
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17.  So  all  the  generations  from  Abraham  to  David,  are  fourteen 
generations ;  and  from  David  to  the  transmigration  of  Babylon,  [are] 
fourteen  generations ;  and  from  the  transmigration  of  Babylon  to 
Christ,  [are]  fourteen  generations. 

Mary)  begat  Jesus,  who  is  called  Christ,"  according  to  syr[sin].     In  17 :  be 
and  aeth  add :  "  All  the  generations  therefore  from  Abraham  to  the  coming  of 

Virgin.  The  principal  reasons  for  this  opin 
ion  are  the  following  :  (a)  It  has  been  pro 
pounded  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century  by 
Annius  of  Viterbo,  and  had  been  alluded 
to  by  St.  Augustin.  (b)  It  shows  satis 
factorily  how  Jesus  descended  from  David 
through  Nathan  on  his  mother's  side  and 
through  Solomon  on  his  father's,  (c)  The 
name  of  Mary's  father  given  in  the  third 

f'ospel  agrees  with  the  traditional  one ;  for 
leli  [Heliachim]  is  only  a  variation  of 
Joachim,  (d)  The  text  of  St.  Luke  may  be 
so  explained  as  to  make  Heli  the  father  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin ;  for  we  may  interpret : 
"Jesus  .  .  .  being  the  son  [as  it  was  sup 
posed  of  Joseph]  of  Heli'';  or  "Jesus  .  .  .  , 
being  the  son  of  Joseph  as  it  was  supposed, 
the  son  of  Heli,  the  son  of  Mathat  "  [Light- 
foot,  Bengel,  etc.]  ;  or  ''  Jesus  .  .  .  being  as 
it  was  supposed  the  son  of  Joseph,  who  was 
[the  son-in-law]  of  Heli "  [Jans.  Harduin, 
Calm.  Raphel,  Voss.  etc.]. 

$.  The  second  answer  supposes  that  both 
evangelists  give  the  genealogy  of  St.  Joseph  ; 
it  is  based  on  the  following  reasons :  (a)  It 
is  the  common  opinion,  held  by  the  Fathers, 
and  by  nearly  all  the  commentators :  Hugo 
a  Sancto  Charo,  Thorn.  Lyran.  Gerson,  Tost. 
Caj.  Erasm.  Est.  Salm.  Maid.  Baron.  Nat. 
Alex.  Zaccar.  Patr.  Curci,  etc.  (b)  It  is  de 
manded  by  the  text  of  the  gospels :  with 
regard  to  the  text  of  Matthew  all  agree ; 
with  regard  to  St.  Luke,  it  has  been  seen 
that  any  other  interpretation  necessitates  the 
supposition  that  Heli  is  called  the  father-in- 
law  of  Joseph,  or  that  the  word  ''son"  is 
repeated  before  each  proper  name,  or  that 
the  definite  article  stands  before  every  name 
—  all  of  which  assumptions  are  false,  (c) 
This  opinion  involves  no  great  difficulties : 
Matthan  descending  from  Solomon  begot 
Jacob ;  after  Matthan's  death  Mathat  de 
scending  from  Nathan  married  his  widow, 
and  begot  Heli.  Jacob  and  Heli  were  there 
fore  brothers  by  the  same  mother.  Heli 
left  a  childless  widow,  by  whom  Jacob  raised 
up  seed  to  him,  begetting  Joseph.  Joseph 
is  therefore  the  natural  son  of  Jacob,  the 
legal  son  of  Heli,  but  in  any  case  the  descend 
ant  of  David  [cf.  Deut.  xxv.  5-10].  (d)  The 
foregoing  solution  is  given  by  Af ricanus  [cf . 
Euseb.  H.  E.  i.  7]  ;  the  statement  that  St. 
Augustin  alluded  to  the  first  solution  of 
the  present  difficulty  has  not  been  proved  by 
Maldonatus.  It  is  also  incorrect  that  the 
name  Heli  of  Luke's  genealogy  is  identical 
•with  Joachim,  the  name  of  the  father  of  our 
Blessed  Lady,  since  Heli  and  Eli  are  wholly 
distinct  [cf.  Patrizi,  diss.  ix.  c.  xix.j.  As  to 


the  heretical  character  of  the  Sinai  MS.  of 
the  Syriac  Gospels  and  its  readings,  see 
Amer.  Cath.  Quarterly,  1895,  pp.  543-556, 
and  references  cited  there. 

17.  So  all  the  generations.]  In  this  sum 
mary  of  the  evangelist  we  have  to  consider 
first  the  individuals  that  make  up  the  three 
tessaradecades  ;  secondly,  we  must  .assign  the 
reason  for  the  division  of  the  whole  series 
into  three  parts ;  thirdly,  the  reason  for  the 
number  fourteen.  1.  Various  computations 
of  the  tessaradecades :  a.  From  Abraham 
to  David  ;  from  David  to  Josias  ;  from  Jecho- 
nias  to  Jesus  Christ  [Harduin,  Alf.].  The 
fact  that  David  is  thus  counted  twice  is  said 
to  be  founded  on  the  words  of  the  evangelist : 
' '  from  Abraham  to  David  .  .  .  from  David 
to  the  transmigration  .  .  .  from  the  trans 
migration  to  Christ."  6.  Jans.  Patr.  and 
others  divide  in  this  way :  from  Abraham  to 
David ;  from  Solomon  to  Jechonias  the  elder  ; 
from  Jechonias  the  younger  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Thus  repetition  of  the  same  name  is  avoided. 
Jechonias  the  elder  is,  of  course,  identified 
according  to  the  different  views  above  stated 
with  Joakim,  Joachaz,  or  Johanan.  c.  St. 
Augustin  and  his  followers  divide  thus  :  from 
Abraham  to  David  ;  from  Solomon  to  Jecho 
nias  ;  from  Jechonias  to  Jesus  Christ.  Here 
Jechonias  is  counted  twice,  because  he  enters 
first  as  king  at  the  end  of  the  second  division, 
then  as  a  private  person  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  division,  d.  Others  exclude  our 
Lord  from  the  series,  thus :  from  Abraham 
to  David  ;  from  David  to  Josias  ;  from  Josias 
to  Joseph.  This  division  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  uniformity. 

~.  Why  has  the  series  been  divided  into 
three  parts  ?  a.  The  history  of  the  people 
exhibits  three  states  [Pasch.  Bed.],  that  of 
judges,  of  kings,  and  of  priests  [Euth. 
Theoph.  Jans.  Sylv.  Schanz],  and  in  each  of 
these  conditions  the  people  showed  its  need 
of  a  Messias  [Chrys.  Theoph.].  b.  Maid, 
applies  the  parable  of  Luke  [xx.  9—14]  to 
the  three  different  states  of  the  people,  in 
which  the  lord  sent  first  three  servants,  and 
in  the  fourth  place  his  son.  c.  Sylv.  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  each  part  of  the 
genealogy  the  promise  of  the  Messias  is 
repeated :  in  the  first  to  Abraham,  in  the 
second  to  David,  in  the  third  to  Zorobabel 
through  the  prophets  Aggeus  and  Zacharias. 

3.  Why  does  the  evangelist  enumerate 
fourteen  generations  in  each  division  ?  Dif 
ferent  authors  assign  different  reasons :  o. 
Calm,  and  Patr.  see  in  it  an  aid  of  memory 
and  perhaps  an  adaptation  to  the  tastes  of 
the  Jews  ;  b.  Caj.  and  Sylv.  regard  it  as  a 
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18.  Now  the  generation  of  Christ  was  in  this  wise :  When  his 
mother  Mary  was  espoused  to  Joseph,  before  they  came  together,  she 
was  found  with  child,  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 


Jesus  Christ  are  forty-two  generations."  In  18 
in  Ti  sCEKLMPSUVZTAH  sah  cop 
Did  Epiph  ;  "  Christ  Jesus  "  in  B  Or  ;  "  Christ 
sax  fr  syr[cuj  pers[w]  Ir  Ps.  Ath  Theoph  Aug. 
[yeVeoHs]  is  found  in^Ti  WHBCP8ZA 
"  origin  "  [ye'vvT/crts]  is  found  in  E  K  L  M  U  V 
yeVeo-is.  After  the  verb  "  espoused  "  [/Ai^o-rei^.] 
L  M  P  S  U  V  T  A  H  d  Eus  Bas  ;  it  is  omitted 


.•  "  Jesus  Christ "  is  found 
syr[both]  arm  aeth  Or  Eus 
"  alone  occurs  in  71  it  vg 

"  Generation  "  or  "  birth  " 
syr[p]  Eus  Ps.  Ath  Max; 
r  II  syr  Did  ;  vg  supposes 

yap  is  inserted  in  C2  E  K 
in  TiWHWBCZl  209 


means  adopted  by  the  evangelist  to  show 
that  he  did  not  omit  any  of  the  generations 
unintentionally ;  c.  Lap.  and  Knab.  believe 
that  St.  Matthew  prepares  the  mind  of  the 
Jews  in  this  manner  for  the  reception  of 
Jesus  Christ :  for  after  showing  that  at  the 
end  of  the  two  preceding  fourteen  genera 
tions  a  new  social  state  began,  —  first  the 
authority  of  the  judges  changed  to  royalty, 
then  the  royal  authority  changed  to  that  of 
the  priests,  —  the  readers  would  be  apt  to 
expect  a  new  social  condition  also  at  the  end 
of  the  fourteen  generations  that  followed  the 
extinction  of  the  royal  power,  to  look  for 
the  Messianic  times,  d.  Aug.  Rab.  Thorn. 
Pasch.  Maid,  and  others  see  a  mystery  in  the 
very  number  fourteen ;  Pasch.  Lap.  and 
Sehanz  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  four 
teen  is  twice  seven ;  Orig.  [horn.  27  in  Num.] 
Jer.  [Ep.  ad  Fabiol.  78]  Bed.  Pasch.  Alb. 
Maid.  Lap.  compare  the  forty-two  gener 
ations  from  Abraham  to  Jesus  to  the  forty- 
two  halting-places  in  the  desert,  at  the  end 
of  which  Israel  was  led  by  Josue  into  the 
promised  land  ;  in  the  same  manner  Jesus 
came  to  lead  Israel  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Messianic  promises  after  the  forty-two  pre 
paratory  generations  enumerated  by  St. 
Matthew,  e.  Again,  the  number  forty-two 
is  explained  by  Pasch.  as  signifying  the 
present  state  of  the  church ;  for  since  the 
number  is  six  times  seven,  it  includes  both 
the  idea  of  labor,  signified  by  six,  and  that 
of  rest,  signified  by  the  mystic  number  seven. 

b.  By  his  Birth,  i.  18-25. 

18.  Now  the  generation  of  Christ.]  The 
following  paragraph  of  the  gospel  gives  first 
the  reason  why  Jesus  is  said  to  be  born  of 
Mary  ;  secondly,  it  tells  of  Joseph's  doubt 
and  its  solution  ;  in  the  third  place,  it  shows 
the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  in  the  birth,  or 
rather  in  the  conception,  of  Jesus. 

a.  Why  is  Jesus  said  to  be  born  of  Mary  ? 
In  verse  16  the  evangelist  breaks  his  genea 
logical  chain ;  for  instead  of  saying  "  and 
Joseph  begot  Jesus."  he  continues,  u  Joseph 
the  husband  of  Mary  of  whom  [Mary]  was 
born  Jesus  who  is  called  Christ."  That  the 
evangelist  is  going  to  give  the  reason  for  this 
special  expression,  he  indicates  in  the  words  : 
"  Now  (for)  the  generation  of  Christ  was  in 
this  wise."  This  phrase  must  not,  therefore, 


be  understood  as  referring  merely  to  the  gen 
ealogy  [Jer.  Orig.],  or  as  referring  either  to 
the  genealogy  or  the  description  of  the  con 
ception  that  follows  [Rab.  Bed.],  but  it  re 
fers  wholly  to  the  manner  of  the  conception 
of  Jesus  [Chrys.  Knab.].  The  words  consti 
tute,  as  it  were,  a  new  heading  of  the  follow 
ing  paragraph,  in  which  we  must  consider  : 
(1)  the  name  Mary ;  (2)  the  verb  "  was  es 
poused  "  ;  (3)  the  phrase  "  before  they  came 
together  "  ;  (4)  the  expression  "  she  was 
found  with  child "  ;  (5)  the  words  "  of  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

(1)  Mary  has  been  variously  interpreted  by 
different  authors  :  my  illuminatrix,  illuminat 
ing  them,  myrrh  of  the  sea,  star  of  the  sea, 
enlightened,  enlightening,  bitter  sea,  drop  of 
the  sea,    mistress,  bitter  one,  fat  or  strong 
one,  afflicted   one,  exalted   one,  contumacy, 
are  some  of  the  explanations  of  the  name  [cf. 
Bardenhewer,   Der  Name  Maria,  Freiburg, 
1895  ;  de  Lagarde,  Onomast.  s.  xiv.  7  ;  Ixx.  1 ; 
Ixxiv.  21  ;  cciii.  14  ;  xiv.  8  ;  Zeitschr.  d.  d.  m. 
Gesellsch.  1877,  p.  183  ;    Linzer  Quartalseh. 
1880,  pp.  58-64 ;  Innsbrucker  Zeitsch.  1880, 
p.  387 ;  Isidor.  Hispal.  etymol.  vii.  10;    Jer. 
in  Exod. ;  in  Mt. ;  etc.].     Knabenbauer  is  of 
opinion  that  the  explanations  of   the   name 
which  regard  it  as  compound  with  the  He 
brew  word  meaning  "  sea  "  should  be  aban 
doned  ;    he    eliminates    also    the   renderings 
"  contumacy,"  "  afflicted  one,"  "  bitter  one," 
as  being  unlikely  to  be  given  to  a  uewly  born 
child  ;    the  meanings  "  exalted  one,"  "  mis 
tress,"   "  myrrh,"   he    admits   as    probable, 
since  names  of  this  meaning  might  be  given 
to  a  child.    It  is  clear  that  absolute  certainty 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  cannot  with 
our  present  data  be  expected. 

(2)  The  word  "  espoused  "  [fjLvrjffTfvdeiffris] 
signifies  properly  "  to  be  promised  in  mar 
riage,"  "  to  be  betrothed  "  ;  but  the  meaning 
of  betrothment  according  to  the  Hebrew  law 
differs  essentially  from  the  idea  usually  con 
nected  with  that  term  in  our  day.     It  is  not 
a  mere  promise  to  marry,  but  it  is  the  very 
initiation  of  marriage.    The  betrothed  parties 
are  really  married,  though  by  custom  they 
are  not  yet  entitled  to  the  marital  rights,  nor 
bound  to  fulfil  any  of  the  mutual  duties  of 
conjugal  life.     The  betrothment  is  dissolved 
only  by  death  or  a  bill  of  divorce  ;  faithless 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  betrothed  female  is 
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treated  as  adultery.  Without  obtaining  a 
formal  divorce,  she  cannot  enter  a  marriage 
contract  with  another  person,  and  if  she  does 
so,  it  is  void.  The  betrothed  parties  are 
called  "  Arus  "  and  "  Arusa  "  respectively, 
the  state  of  being  betrothed  is  called  "  Aru- 
sin,"  and  the  act  of  betrothing,  "  Kiddushin." 
The  mode  of  betrothal  is  either  by  money 
[Kaseph],  or  by  a  -written  document  [Sh'tar]. 
Between  the  betrothal  and  the  nuptials  an 
interval  elapses,  varying  from  a  month  for 
•widows  to  a  year  for  virgins.  The  nuptials 
are  termed  Chuppa  [bridal  chamber]  or  Nis- 
suin  [taking].  The  essence  of  the  nuptial 
ceremonies  consists  in  conducting  the  bride 
from  her  home  to  that  of  the  bridegroom,  or 
a  place  representing  his  home.  After  this 
they  are  considered  in  all  respects  as  husband 
and  wife,  though  no  conjugal  intercourse  has 
actually  taken  place  [cf .  Mielziner,  The  Jew 
ish  Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce,  pp.  7G  ff.  ; 
Patrizi,  De  Prima  Angeli  ad  Joseph um 
Marise  Sponsum  Legatione,  nn.  4,  5,  17 ; 
Deut.  xxii.  23,  26 ;  1  Kings  xviii.  25  ;  Gen. 
xxxiv.  12;  xxix.  18,  20,  25,  27;  xxxi.  4; 
Deut.  xx.  7  ;  2  Kings  iii.  14;  etc.]. 

To  distinguish,  therefore,  between  mar 
riage  and  the  use  of  marriage  :  Christians 
have  after  betrothment  a  "  jus  ad  rem  "  with 
regard  to  marriage,  and  after  the  nuptials 
a  "  jus  in  re,"  while  the  Jews  had  no  "  jus  ad 
rem,"  but  only  a  "  jus  in  re  "  ;  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  marriage,  the  Jews  had  a  "  jus 
ad  rem  "  after  the  betrothment,  and  after  the 
nuptials  a  "  jus  in  re,"  but  Christians  have  a 
''jus  in  re  "  only,  after  the  nuptials. 

Still,  as  now  we  apply  the  terms  "  bride  " 
and  "  bridegroom  "  to  newly  married  persons, 
so  does  i-'t.  Luke  [ii.  5]  use  the  word 
"  espoused  "  of  Mary  even  after  her  nuptials 
with  St.  Joseph.  The  question  to  be  decided 
here  is  whether  "  espoused  "  in  the  present 
passage  of  St.  Matthew  must  be  taken  in  the 
Christian  meaning  of  the  term,  or  in  its  legal 
Jewish  meaning,  or  again  in  its  metaphorical 
meaning  in  which  the  third  evangelist  em 
ploys  it.  The  first  signification  is  excluded 
by  the  nationality  of  the  author  and  by  the 
nature  of  the  case.  The  third  signification  is 
excluded  by  the  context,  according  to  which 
St.  Joseph  had  not  yet  "  taken  "  Mary  unto 
him,  so  that  the  nuptials  had  not  yet  taken 
place  [verses  20,  24 j.  St.  Matthew  uses  the 
term,  therefore,  in  its  second,  strictly  literal, 
meaning. 

The  only  difficulty  is  to  explain  how  God,  ac 
cording  to  this  opinion,  attained  the  four  ends 
for  which  he  wished  Mary  to  be  joined  in  mar 
riage  to  St.  Joseph.  He  intended  a.  to  conceal 
for  a  time  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation 
which  could  not  then  be  understood  ;  b.  to 
shield  the  honor  of  Mary  ;  c.  to  give  Mary  a 
helper  and  consoler,  and  a  guardian  of  her 
virginity  ;  d.  to  conceal  the  miraculous  con 
ception  of  Jesus  from  the  devil.  This  last 
reason  was  first  stated  by  Ign.,  and  has  been 
repeated  by  Ambr.  [lib.  ii.  n.  3],  Thorn,  [p. 
iii.  qu.  29  a.  1],  Sylv.  and  Suar.  [in  p 
but  Scot,  [in  4,  sent.  dist.  30,  qu.  2], 


Tost. 


[in  Mt.  i.  qu.  31],  Salm.  and  Maid,  appoar 
to  be  right  in  rejecting'  it.  Even  though 
Mary  was  espoused  to  St.  Joseph,  the  devil, 
if  not  impeded  by  God's  special  intervention, 
could  naturally  know  whether  Jesus  was  con 
ceived  and  born  in  the  ordinary  way  or  not. 
Besides,  commentators  do  not  tell  us  that 
God  prevented  the  devil  from  perceiving 
other  signs  that  proved  the  Messiasship  of 
our  Lord  more  clearly  than  his  virginal  con 
ception  and  birth  do  ;  why,  then,  assert  such 
a  preventive  action  of  God  in  this  latter  case  ? 
Thorn.  [1.  c.]  assigns  also  a  fifth  reason  for 
the  marriage  of  Mary :  God  wished  to  honor 
in  her  both  the  state  of  virginity  and  of 
matrimony  against  the  false  teaching  of 
future  heretics. 

To  return  to  the  foregoing  difficulty,  the 
first,  the  third,  and  the  fifth  purpose  of  God 
in  causing  Mary  to  enter  the  married  state 
do  not  require  that  "  espoused  "  in  the  passage 
of  St.  Matthew  should  refer  to  the  Virgin's 
state  after  her  nuptials  ;  but  the  second  end, 
or  the  inconvenience  that  would  follow  if  the 
Virgin  Mary  appeared  pregnant  before  her 
nuptials,  seems  at  first  sight  to  demand  the 
metaphorical  meaning  of  "  espoused,"  found 
in  Luke  ii.  5.  Still,  even  if  "  espoused  "  be 
taken  in  its  Hebrew  signification  as  explained 
above.  Mary  did  not  become  pregnant  before 
her  marriage,  but  only  before  her  solemn 
passage  into  the  house  of  her  husband.  The 
exercise  of  the  marriage  rights  before  this 
period  was  not  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  but  only  by  tradition ;  an  offence 
against  the  latter  was  not  considered  as 
adultery  or  fornication,  though  it  was  pun 
ished,  if  it  had  taken  place  in  the  house  of 
the  bride's  father,  and  was  denounced  to  the 
judges  ;  the  offspring  was  considered  illegiti 
mate  only  when  the  husband  testified  that 
there  had  not  been  any  marital  intercourse. 
We  may  suppose  that  Mary  went  to  visit 
Elisabeth  almost  immediately  after  conceiv 
ing  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  it  is  not  improb 
able  that  the  mystery  was  made  known 
supernaturally  to  her  parents  after  her  re 
turn,  as  it  had  been  made  known  to  Zachary 
and  Elisabeth,  and  to  St.  Joseph.  The  mar 
riage  festivities  might  take  place  almost 
immediately  after  her  return  to  the  parental 
home,  and  it  does  not  seem  difficult  to  conceal 
at  such  an  early  period  the  state  of  pregnancy, 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  person  so  retiring 
as  Our  Blessed  Lady.  The  circumstance  that 
she  gave  birth  to  Our  Lord  when  away  from 
home,  and  that  she  probably  did  not  return 
to  Nazareth  until  after  her  flight  to  Egypt, 
would  shield  her  against  any  suspicions  and 
obloquies  of  her  neighbors  [cf.  Patr.,  De 
Prima  Angeli  ad  Josephum  Mariae  Sponsum 
Legatione  Commentation.  2  sqq.  17,  39]. 
This  opinion  is  held  by  Bas.  Epiph.  Baronius, 
Salm.  Calm.  Lam.  Patr.  Bisp.  Curci,  Knab. 
and  others. 

—  before  they  came  together.]  (3)  This 
phrase  may,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the 
verb  avvtpxe<rQa.i,  refer  either  to  marital  in 
tercourse  or  to  the  solemn  introduction  of 
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the  bride  into  the  house  of  the  bridegroom. 
In  the  former  sense  the  Greek  verb  is  used 
by  Xenophon  [Mem.  II.  ii.  4]  and  Origen 
[c.  Celsum,  i.  17],  but  never  either  in  the 
Septuagint  or  the  New  Testament,  except 
1  Cor.  vii.  5,  where,  however,  the  Vatican 
Cod.  has  T}T€,  which  reading  is  approved  by 
Griesbach,  Lachmann,andTischendorf.  Hel- 
vidius  argued  from  this  meaning  of  the  word 
against  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Our  Lady, 
and  St.  Jerome  in  his  answer  did  not  deny 
the  sense  Helvidius  had  given  to  the  passage 
[Adv.  Helvid.  4].  But  this  argumentative 
concession  of  the  Saint  does  not  prove  that 
he  adhered  to  his  adversary's  interpretation, 
though  he  refutes  the  heretic's  argument 
thoroughly. 

Verses  20,  24  show  plainly  that  the  "  com 
ing  together  "  refers  to  the  solemn  introduc 
tion  of  Mary  into  the  house  of  Joseph.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  evangelist 
expresses  marital  intercourse  by  the  verb  "  to 
know  "  in  verse  25,  and  also  by  the  list  of 
the  most  illustrious  commentators  who  favor 
the  foregoing  interpretation  :  Hil.  Cat.  Aur. 
Br.  Salm.  Mar.  Calm.  Lam.  Patr.  Schegg, 
Bisp.  Am.  Meyer,  Grimm,  Reischl,  Schanz, 
Fil.  Keil,  Weiss,  Knab. ;  it  is  true  that  the 
meaning  "  conjugal  intercourse  "  was  more 
commonly  admitted  by  the  older  commenta 
tors  :  Chrys.  Ambr.  Jer.  Pasch.  Euth.  Maid. 
Bar.  Tost.  Jans.  Lap.  Sylv.  Sa,  Est.  and  Men. 
But  then  they  had  to  solve  the  above  men 
tioned  difficulty  against  the  perpetual  virgin 
ity  of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  without  gaining  any 
additional  argument  for  the  virginal  concep 
tion  of  Our  Lord.  This  dogma  is  as  clearly 
implied  in  the  statement  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
conceived  before  the  solemn  passing  over  of 
Mary  into  the  house  of  Joseph,  as  in  the  state 
ment  that  Jesus  was  conceived  before  any 
marital  intercourse  took  place ;  for  Joseph 
being  a  just  man,  such  intercourse  was  out 
of  the  question  while  Mary  still  lived  in  the 
house  of  her  parents. 

—  she  was  found  with  child.]     (4)  After 
her  return  from  Zachary's  house,  where  she 
had  spent  three  months,  the  signs  of  Mary's 
condition   became    apparent.      Br.    remarks 
that  the  members  of  her  family  noticed  her 
pregnancy,  but  did  not  consider  it  strange, 
since  they  knew  her  to  be  espoused  to  Jo 
seph  ;  only  the  latter  was  surprised  at  the  fact 
which  he  could  not  help  noticing.     "  To  find 
out  accidentally,"  "to  notice  without  scru 
tiny,"  is  said  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Greek  verb  by  Chrys.  Theoph.  Thorn.  Maid., 
who  differ  in  this  point  from  Jer. 

—  of  the  Holy  Ghost.]     (5)  There  are  two 
ways  of  construing  these  words:   a.]   They 
must  be  taken  together  with  the  preceding, 
so  that  the  object  of  Joseph's  discovery  was 
Mary's  pregnancy  by  the  Holy  Ghost.     The 
principal  reasons  for  this  view  are  the  follow 
ing  :  o.  The  extrinsic  authority  of  its  defend 
ers:   Ps.  Bas.  Eus.  Ps.  Orig.  Rab.  Theoph. 
Salm.  Richard  of  Saint-Victor,  Gerson,  Eck- 
ius,   Catharimis,  St.  Brigitta,  Turrecremata, 
Major,  Soto,  Rossignol,  Paludanus,  Druthm. 


Busto,  Isolani,  Natalis,  Canisius,  Morales, 
Grimm,  etc. ;  j8.  the  wording  of  the  text 
which  does  not  allow  a  separation  of  the 
clause  "  she  was  found  with  child  "  from  the 
words  "  of  the  Holy  Ghost " ;  7.  St.  Joseph 
cannot  have  remained  in  ignorance  of  the 
mystery  after  the  occurrences  in  the  house 
of  Zachary;  5.  the  Blessed  Virgin  cannot 
have  concealed  from  her  husband  what  she 
had  publicly  acknowledged  in  her  solemn 
hymn  of  thanksgiving,  the  ''Magnificat"; 
t.  St.  Joseph  thought  of  separating  from 
Mary  through  motives  of  humility,  as  St. 
Peter  afterwards  asked  Our  Lord  to  go  away 
from  him. 

b.]  According  to  the  second  view,  the 
words  "  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  are  an  addition 
of  the  evangelist  declaring  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  do  not  belong  to  the  object  of  the  dis 
covery.  The  following  are  the  main  reasons 
for  this  view  :  a.  It  is  the  more  common  view 
of  the  Fathers  and  commentators,  so  that 
even  Orig.  Bas.  and  Hil.,  who  were  quoted 
by  Grimm  in  support  of  his  interpretation, 
have  had  to  be  abandoned  by  the  learned 
writer,  while  Pasch.  Thorn.  Alb.  Bar.  Jans. 
Maid,  and  the  majority  of  commentators  fol 
low  the  lead  of  the  Fathers  in  believing  that 
Joseph  did  not  discover  the  pregnancy  of 
Mary  and  its  divine  origin  at  the  same  time. 
/3.  The  context  almost  forces  us  to  this  inter 
pretation,  since  in  verse  20  the  angel  admon 
ishes  Joseph  to  take  unto  him  Mary  his  wife, 
alleging  as  a  reason  that  "  that  which  is  con 
ceived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  or  the 
very  fact  on  account  of  which  Joseph  wished 
to  send  Mary  away,  if  we  believe  the  inter 
pretation  of  our  opponents.  7.  Mary's  fear 
that  sha  could  not  easily  convince  Joseph  of 
the  mystery,  or  her  humility,  or  her  complete 
self -surrender  into  the  hands  of  divine  provi 
dence,  or  all  three  motives  together,  suffi 
ciently  explain  the  difference  between  her 
behavior  towards  her  husband  and  that  to 
wards  Zachary  and  Elisabeth,  in  whose  so 
ciety  the  Spirit  of  God  had  inspired  her  with 
that  most  sublime  canticle  of  thanksgiving ; 
8  St.  Matthew  adds  the  words  "  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  either  by  way  of  prolepsis  or,  more 
probably,  in  order  to  prevent  in  the  reader  a 
doubt  which  in  the  case  of  Joseph  had  to  be 
removed  by  the  ministry  of  an  angel.  These 
reasons  serve  also  to  refute  those  for  the  pre 
ceding  view. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  it  does  not  differ  from  what 
is  said  in  Lk.  i.  35  ;  the  Holy  Ghost  sup 
plied  by  his  creative  power  and  virtue  what 
was  needed  for  the  conception  of  Jesus  in 
the  womb  of  Mary,  and  God  taught  us  by 
the  words  of  the  angel  and  the  evangelist  the 
proper  mode  of  expressing  this  divine  action. 
But  was  not  this  an  external  act  of  God,  and 
are  not  all  of  God's  external  acts  common  to 
the  three  divine  persons  ?  why  then  attribute 
it  to  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  The  following  are  the 
principal  reasons  for  this  manner  of  expres 
sion  :  l.~\  On  the  part  of  God,  the  incarnating 
action  was  the  height  of  divine  love  for  man, 
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19.  Whereupon  Joseph  her  husband,  being  a  just  man,  and   not 
willing  publicly  to  expose  her :  was  minded  to  put  her  away  privately. 

Did  Epiph  Chr  Max  Ir  it  vg  sah  cop  syr  arm.     In  19 :  Sety/xano-at  Ti  W  H 
S  B  Z  1  Eus  ;  praepalare  d  ;  divulgare  k  Aug  ;  detegere  Vig  ;  •™nn%*,*...      ^* 

and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  substantial  love  of 
God;  -?.]  on  the  part  of  man,  human  nature 
was  assumed  into  hypostatic  union  with  the 
divine  word,  and  grace  is  attributed  to  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  -?.]  on  the  part  of  Jesus  Christ, 
his  sanctity  is  rightly  ascribed  to  the  action 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  whom  all  sanctification 
is  attributed ;  4-]  on  the  part  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  is  the  substantial  divine  love  com 
pleting  and  perfecting  the  eternal  divine  pro 
cessions,  and  therefore  God's  chief  work  of 
love  is  fitly  attributed  to  him  ;  5.]  with  re 
gard  to  the  world,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  regarded 
as  its  breath  and  vivifying  principle  [Gen.  i. 
2;  ii.  7 ;  Ps.  ciii.  30;  Jn.  vi.  03],  and  there 
fore,  again,  the  incarnation  which  is  the  prin 
ciple  of  all  supernatural  life  and  fecundity  is 
aptly  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  6.~\  finally, 
since  to  the  third  person  the  work  of  grace  is 
commonly  attributed,  he  is  rightly  repre 
sented  as  the  author  of  the  incarnation  too, 
because  this  is  the  source  and  fountain  of  all 
price  [Thorn,  p.  iii.  q.  32,  a.  1 ;  Suar.  in  h.  1. ; 
Rab.  Bed.  Salm.  Maid.]. 

19.  Whereupon  Joseph.]  b.  The  second 
part  of  the  present  section  considers  1.  the 
doubt  of  Joseph ;  f'.  the  manner  in  which 
God  delivered  him  from  his  doubt. 

1.  The  doubt  of  Joseph.  In  order  to  un 
derstand  the  first  of  these  points,  we  shall 
explain  :  -/.]  the  expression  "  her  husband  "  ; 
%.\  the  phrase  "being  a  just  man  "  ;  3.~\  Jo 
seph's  intended  private  separation  from  Mary. 

l.~\  Though  the  expression  "  her  husband  " 
may  be  fairly  urged  to  show  that  Mary  and 
Joseph  were  married  before  this  period,  it 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  Mary  had 
been  solemnly  taken  into  Joseph's  house  [cf. 
Gen.  xxix.  21 ;  Deut.  xxii.  24].  At  any  rate, 
the  word  implies  the  vital  interest  Joseph 
took  in  Mary's  condition,  o.  We  have  had 
occasion  already  to  mention  one  view  of  Jo 
seph's  attitude  under  the  present  circum 
stances,  defended  by  all  those  who  maintain 
that  Joseph  learned  at  the  same  time  Mary's 
pregnancy  and  its  real  cause.  We  have  re 
jected  this  view  as  improbable,  ft.  A  second 
view  of  Joseph's  attitude  under  the  present 
circumstances  makes  him  suspect  Mary  of 
adultery  [Just.  Ambr.  Aug.  Chrys.  Euth. 
Pet.  Chrysol.  Br.  Tost.  Caj.  Jans.  Bar.  Sa, 
Est.  Maid.  Schanz,  Fil.].  But  this  opinion 
strikes  us  as  harsh,  injurious  to  Mary,  un 
worthy  of  Joseph,  offensive  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  as  not  required  by  the  context.  7.  The 
third  view  regards  Joseph  as  thrown  into  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  pains  of  doubt :  on  the 
one  side  he  feels  certain  of  Mary's  innocence 
and  blameless  conduct ;  on  the  other  he  can 
not  deny  the  fact  of  her  pregnancy,  of  which 
he  himself  is  surely  not  the  cause  [Jer.  op. 


imp.  Pasch.  Haym.  Alb.  Bernardin.  Bona- 
vent.  Sylv.  Lap.  Tir.  Men.  Calm.  Schegg, 
Meschl.  Keppler,  Knab.  etc.].  This  opinion 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  context,  and 
at  the  same  time  avoids  the  extremes  of  the 
two  preceding  views. 

—  being  a  just  man.].     £".]  The  meaning 
given  by  commentators  to  the  phrase  "  being 
a  just  man  "  depends  to  some  extent  on  their 
interpretation  of  the  attitude  of  St.  Joseph 
during  the  period  of  his  trial,     a.  Those  who 
think  that  he  knew  already  the  whole  truth 
place    his    justice    in    his    humility   which 
prompted  him  to  consider  himself  unworthy 
of  Mary's  society,     ft.  Chrys.  and  Patr.  are 
of  opinion  that  Joseph  is  called  a  just  man 
because  he  patiently  bore  the  injustice  that 
n>ight  have  been  done  him,  and  he  complied 
•with  the  law  in  putting  away  his  wife.     This 
last  reason  is  not  wholly  valid,  because  the 
husband  was  not  bound  to  bring  a  charge  of 
infidelity  against  his  spouse  or  wife,  no  mat 
ter  how  clear  her  guilt,  nor  to  give  a  bill  of 
divorce,  except  when  the  wife  or  spouse  was 
seduced  before  her  espousals ;  in  that  case 
the  seducer  was  bound  to  marry  her   [Ex. 
xxii.  16  ;  Deut.  xxii.  28].     It  had,  however, 
become    customary  (perhaps   on   account  of 
Prov.  xviii.  22,  Lev.  v.)  to  regard  it  as  strict 
duty  to  put  away  the  faithless  wife  or  spouse 
in  every  case,  though  no  such  obligation  can 
be  proved  from  the  law.     The  wording  of 
the  Greek  text  is  also  appealed  to  in  favor 
of  this  meaning  of  "  just."     It  may  be  ren 
dered  "  being  a  just  man,  and  [yet]  not  will 
ing  to  expose  her,"  so  that  the  second  part  of 
the  sentence  forms  a  contrast  with,  and  is  no 
mere  explanation  of,  the  first  part.     y.  Maid, 
and  Jans,  are  of  opinion  that  Joseph's  justice 
consisted  in  his  meekness  and  charity,  so  that 
according  to  them  the  phrase  "  being  a  just 
man  "  is  further  explained  by  the  subsequent 
words  "  and  not  willing  publicly  to  expose 
her."     Pasch.  Euth.   Eus.  Salm.  appear   to 
favor  this  view ;  the  Greek  text  does  not  ex 
clude  it,   whatever  may  be  said  to  the  con 
trary  by  the  patrons  of  the  foregoing  opinion. 

—  to  put  her  away  privately.]     3.1  o.  Tost. 
Maid.  Lap.  Tir.  Men.  Calm.  Grimm  believe 
that  Joseph  intended  to  leave  Mary  privately, 
by  retiring  to  a  foreign  and  unknown  coun 
try  ;  they  deny  that  before  the  spouse  had 
been  solemnly  led  into  the  house  of  the  hus 
band,  a  bill  of  divorce  was  needed  to  effect 
the  separation.     It  is  true  that  in  the  Rab 
binic  writers  the  law  of  Deut.  xxiv.  1  is  so 
explained  as  to  comprise  the  case  of  merely 
betrothed  persons  ;  but  the  foregoing  writ 
ers  contend  that  we  cannot  infer  from  this 
that  the  same  interpretation  of  the  law  was 
given  at  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,     ft.  Salm. 
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20.  But  while  he  thought  on  these  things,  behold  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  appeared  to  him  in   [his]   sleep,  saying :  Joseph,  son  of  David, 
fear  not  to  take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife  :  for  that  which  is  conceived 
in  her,  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 

21.  And  she  shall  bring  forth  a  son :  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name 
Jesus :  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins. 

CEKLMPSUVTAn  and  nearly  all  others  ;  traducere  it  vg.     In  21  : 
"  she  shall  bear  thee  a  son,  and   thou  shalt  (she  shall  ?)  call  his  name  Jesus," 


Bar.  Jans.  Lam.  Patr.  Schegg,  Bisp.  Pil. 
Wuensche,  think  that  the  separation  had  to 
be  effected  by  a  bill  of  divorce  even  before 
the  spouse  had  been  solemnly  transferred 
into  the  house  of  the  husband,  but  they  main 
tain  at  the  same  time  that  this  ceremony 
might  take  place  either  before  judges  or  be 
fore  two  witnesses.  In  the  specimen  of  a  bill 
of  divorce,  found  in  Surenhusius  [Mischn.  iii. 
323,  325,  Tract.  Git.],  no  cause  for  the  sepa 
ration  is  mentioned.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  even  according  to  this  opinion  strict 
privacy  might  be  secured  as  to  the  real  mo 
tive  of  the  separating  parties. 

20.  But  while  he  thought.]  2.  The  anx 
iety  of  Joseph  is  allayed  :  1J\  by  the 
ministry  of  an  angel ;  %.]  by  the  promised 
companionship  of  Mary ;  5.]  by  the  honor 
God  conferred  on  his  wife  ;  4-~\  by  the 
promised  paternity  of  Mary's  and  God's  son ; 
5.]  by  the  Messianic  office  of  his  son. 

—  behold    the    angel.]        l.~\    An    angel. 
a.  Chrys.  Tost.  Moral.  Knab.  believe  that  the 
angel  appeared  almost  immediately  after  the 
doubt  began  to  afflict  Joseph,  probably  in 
the   first   night   after   Mary's  return.     This 
seems   to   agree   best   with    God's   merciful 
providence,  and  also  with  the  words  of  the 
evangelist :   "  but  while  he  thought  on  those 
things,    behold."     £.  It    is   not   improbable 
that  13 r.  Thorn.  Salm.  Knab.  are  right  in  sup 
posing  that  the  angel  appearing  to  Joseph 
was  Gabriel,  the  angel  of  the  incarnation  ; 
he  appeared  to  Daniel,  Zachary,  and  Mary. 
y.  The  translation    "  in   his  sleep "   renders 
the  meaning  of  the  Greek  text  [/car'  6vap  ;  cf . 
ovap  Kal  virap]  faithfully  ;  the  view  of  Bisp. 
Meyer,    Sevin   that   we    ought   to    translate 
"  after  the  manner  of  a  dream  "  is  inadmis 
sible  [cf.  Gen.  xx.  3,  6  ;  xxxi.  10,  etc. ;  Mt. 
ii.  12,  It),  22;  xxvii.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  4;  Jer. 
xxiii.  32;  xxix.  8].     5.  Tost.  Jans.  Bar.  are 
of  opinion  that  the  angel  did  not  appear  in 
visible  form,  nor  in  person,  but  only  in  pic 
tures  of  Joseph's  imagination.     The  wording 
of   the  gospel    "the  angel  of  the  Lord  ap 
peared  "  seems  to  exclude  this  view. 

—  Joseph,  son  of  David.]     2.~\   Companion 
ship   of  Mary.      a.  The    consolation   of   the 
angel  is  prefaced  by  the  title  he  gives  to 
Joseph  ;  according  to  the  common  interpre 
tation,   Joseph   was   thus   reminded   of   the 
promises  made  to  David  and  his  royal  house, 
and  this  the  more  vividly  since  the  fulfil 
ment   of   the    Messianic  promises  was  then 
most  eagerly  expected.    0.  The  angel  claims 
authority  for  his  mission  and  his  words  by 


the  fact  that  he  is  fully  acquainted  with  the 
interior  of  Joseph's  soul,  with  his  doubts  and 
perplexities ;  and  he  confirms  this  sign  by 
the  prophecy  he  utters,  y.  Instead  of  giv 
ing  Avay  to  doubt  and  fear,  Joseph  is  bidden 
to  follow  the  inclination  of  his  heart,  and 
complete  his  engagement  with  Mary  by 
solemn  nuptials,  taking  her  into  his  own 
house.  This  passage  shows  both  that  Mary 
was  really  married  to  Joseph  before  this 
period,  and  that  she  had  not  yet  been 
solemnly  introduced  into  his  house :  the 
former  fact  follows  from  the  word  "  thy 
wife  "  which  the  evangelist  applies  to  Mary 
both  according  to  the  Greek  text  and  its 
English  translation  ;  the  latter  is  necessarily 
implied  in  the  words  "  fear  not  to  take  unto 
thee."  The  various  subterfuges  suggested 
by  the  writers  who  believe  that  Mary  had 
been  before  solemnly  wedded  to  Joseph  show 
this  more  plainly  than  any  positive  proof 
could  do.  According  to  them,  the  phrase 
"  take  unto  thee  "  means  "  receive  into  thy 
house  [after  her  three  months'  absence],"  or 
"  keep  with  thee,"  or  "  take  unto  thee  [anew 
after  being  separated  from  her  in  thought]." 
And  after  all  their  labor,  they  have  not  been 
able  to  explain  the  text  without  doing  vio 
lence  to  its  plain  meaning.  We  believe,  there 
fore,  that  the  opinion  of  Thorn.  Salm.  Patr. 
Schegg,  Schanz,  Knab.  Fil.  on  this  point  is 
preferable  to  that  of  Chrys.  Euth.  Maid.  Jans. 
Bar.  Sylv. 

3.]  Mary's  exalted  dignity,  a.  Joseph's 
doubt  or  ignorance  concerning  the  cause  of 
Mary's  pregnancy  had  been  more  painful  to 
him  than  the  thought  of  his  coming  separa 
tion  from  her  ;  and  as  the  angel  changed  the 
pain  of  separation  into  the  joy  of  union,  so  he 
changed  the  pain  of  ignorance  or  doubt  into 
the  most  sincere  exultation  over  Mary's 
innocence  and  ineffable  dignity :  "  that 
which  is  conceived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  or  as  the  Greek  text  more  properly 
reads :  "  that  which  is  begotten  in  her." 
j8.  Besides  all  this,  the  angel  shows  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  Mary  have  not  been  causes 
in  the  same  way  :  it  is  begotten  IN  Mary, 
but  OF  the  Holy  Ghost,  y.  Had  Joseph 
known  the  whole  truth  before,  he  might 
have  answered  the  angel :  "  It  is  for  this 
very  reason  that  I  intend  to  separate  from 
Mary."  But  the  text  plainly  demands  that 
the  reason  which  the  angel  gives  Joseph  for 
taking  Mary  unto  him  must  be  one  that  he 
had  not  considered  before. 

21.  And    she    shall   bring  forth  a   son.] 
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22.  Now  all  this  was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  the  Lord 
spoke  by  the  prophet,  saying : 

23.  Behold  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  bring  forth  a  son  ;  and 
they  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel,  which  being  interpreted  is,  God 
with  us. 

syr[sin].      In  23 :  "  Isaias  "  is  inserted  in  D  it  syr[cu  p  hr]  Ir.     In  23  : 
"  thou  shalt  call  "   [Ixx.]  D  Eus  Epiph  Vig  ;  "  she  shall  call  "  f1  D-lat1 ; 


4-]  Joseph  shall  be  father  of  Mary's  son. 
a.  There  is  a  new  cause  of  joy  in  the  promise 
of  a  son  ;  but  this  son  is  riot  promised  to 
Joseph  in  particular  as  John  the  Baptist  had 
been  promised  to  Zachary,  for  according  to 
Is.  ix.  5,  Mary's  son  must  be  born  for  the 
whole  world  [Thorn.  Salm.  Jans.  Bar.]. 
0.  Joseph  is,  however,  to  be  considered  as 
the  real  father  of  Mary's  son,  since  he  is  to 
name  the  child  [cf .  Gen.  iv.  1  ;  v.  29 ;  xix. 
37 ;  xxi.  3 ;  xxix.  32-35  ;  xxx.  0  f . ;  Ex.  ii. 
22;  etc.].  Another  title  to  Joseph's  real 
fatherhood  of  Mary's  son  is  implicitly  indi 
cated  by  the  angel :  Joseph's  wife  has  law 
fully  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  the 
lawful  fruit  of  the  wife's  womb  belongs  to 
the  husband,  y.  The  name  of  the  child  is 
no  matter  of  indifference  ;  since  Jesus  as  God 
has  a  proper  name  [Word],  so  he  must  have 
a  proper  name  as  man.  It  must  not  be  a 
more  appellative  as  is  the  name  "  Christ "  ; 
nor  a  metaphorical  name,  such  as  Pastor  or 
Door ;  but  it  must  express  his  essence  as 
closely  as  it  can  be  expressed.  That  the  holy 
name  Jesus  has  these  requirements  follows 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  given  by  God  him 
self,  who  knew  his  Son  perfectly,  and  loved 
him  with  an  infinite  love.  This  "  a  priori  " 
reason  is  confirmed  by  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Jesus,  "  salvation  of  the  Lord "  or 
"  Saviour."  As  the  nature  of  a  mechanical 
instrument  is  fully  determined  by  the  work 
it  has  to  do,  so  is  the  essence  of  Mary's  child 
fully  manifested  by  the  mission  for  which 
God  has  fitted  him  ;  if  the  mission  of 
"  Saviour "  requires  a  God-man,  a  natural 
son  of  God,  endowed  with  substantial  sanc 
tity,  then  the  child  that  is  named  by  God 
"  Saviour  "  infallibly  possesses  all  these 
qualities.  Others  had  borne  the  name  Jesus 
before  [Eccli.  xlvi.  1 ;  1  Mach.  ii.  55 ; 
2  Mach.  xii.  15 ;  Acts  vii.  45 ;  Heb.  iv.  8  ; 
Agg.  i.  1,  12  ;  Zach.  iii.  1  ;  vi.  11  ;  Esd.  ii. 
2,  40 ;  iii.  2 ;  viii.  33  ;  2  Esd.  vii.  7,  39  ;  viii. 
17;  xii.  1,  10,  26;  1  Par.  xxiv.  11;  2  Par. 
xxxi.  15  ;  etc.],  but  they  had  been  intended 
as  saviours  only  in  some  one  respect  or  an 
other,  while  Jesus  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men 
in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word. 

—  for  he  shall  save  his  people.]  5.~\  The 
mission  of  Jesus,  a.  The  next  consolation 
offered  by  the  angel  to  Joseph  is  derived  from 
the  office  of  the  son  of  Mary.  He  shall  be 
a  Saviour  not  in  a  partial  sense  of  the  word, 
but  he  shall  deliver  us  from  sin,  which  is  the 
root  and  the  cause  of  all  evil.  After  sin  has 
been  taken  away,  that  peace  and  abundance 


of  all  blessings  shall  come  which  the  prophets 
predicted  for  the  Messianic  age  [Is.  ix.  7  ;  xi. 
5  ;  etc.].  /3.  Chrys.  and  Pasch.  remark  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Messias  "  his  people  "  com 
prises  all  men,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
words  of  the  prophets :  Ps.  ii.  8  ;  xxi.  28  ; 
Ixxi.  8-11;  Ixxxvi.  4,  C;  Is.  xi.  9,  10;  xlii. 
4 ;  xlix.  G ;  Hi.  15  ;  Ix.  6 ;  etc.  Chrys.  Jans. 
Bar.  Sylv.  infer  the  divinity  of  Jesus  from 
the  two  facts  that  he  is  to  save  us  from  sin, 
and  that  his  people  is  God's  people.  7.  Chrys. 
and  Maid,  draw  also  attention  to  the  circum 
stance  that  whereas  the  God-man  mig'ht  have 
assumed  a  name  indicative  of  his  divine 
majesty,  he  preferred  a  title  that  breathes 
nothing  but  mercy  and  love. 

22.  Now  all  this  was  done.]  c.  The  third 
part  of  the  present  section  contains  (1)  an 
introductory  statement ;  (£)  a  prophecy ; 
(ff)  Joseph's  action  subsequent  to  the  solution 
of  his  doubt. 

(.?)  In  the  introductory  statement  the  fol 
lowing  points  deserve  our  attention  :  a.  Iren. 
Chrys.  Euth.  Theoph.  Patr.  Arn.  Weiss, 
Mor.  Grimm,  and  others  are  of  opinion  that 
the  words  introducing  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  were  uttered  by  the  angel.  Not 
all  the  evangelist  has  said,  they  argue,  was 
done  to  fulfil  the  prophecy,  but  all  the  angel 
has  said  ;  as  if  the  evangelist  might  not  sum 
up  all  the  angel  said,  in  the  words  "  all^this." 
Rab.  Haym.  Salm.  Sylv.  and  most  of  the 
recent  commentators  maintain  that  the  evan 
gelist  adds  the  words,  "  now  all  this."  They 
appeal  to  the  usual  formula  in  which  St. 
Matthew  shows  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy, 
to  the  unsuitableiiess  of  the  words  in  the 
mouth  of  the  angel,  and  to  their  agree 
ment  with  the  whole  scope  of  the  first 
gospel.  0.  Chrys.  Theoph.  Tost.  Dion.  Maid. 
Calm.  Kuinoel,  Berlepsch,  and  others  are 
inclined  to  render  here  "  and  so  was  fulfilled 
the  saying  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet," 
arguing  that  God  predicted  the  future  event 
because  he  had  predetermined  its  futurity 
rather  than  predetermined  its  futurity  be 
cause  he  had  predicted  it.  But  Pasch. 
Thorn.  Salm.  Bar.  Patr.  Haym.  Knab.  and 
many  other  commentators  render  the  pas 
sage  "  that  it  might  be  fulfilled "  ;  while 
these  writers  grant  to  their  opponents  that 
God  predicted  the  event  because  he  had  pre 
determined  it,  they  at  the  same  time  insist  on 
the  fact  that  the  event  with  all  its  circum 
stances  came  to  pass  in  order  that  God's  pre 
diction  might  be  sensibly  verified,  and  his 
divine  foreknowledge  proved,  y.  Again,  we 
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24.  And  Joseph  rising  up  from  sleep,  did  as  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
had  commanded  him,  and  took  [unto  him]  his  wife. 

25.  And  he  knew  her  not  till  she  brought  forth  her  first-born  son : 
and  he  called  his  name  Jesus. 


In  24  : 
omitted  Ti 
C  D 


"  you  shall  call "  Cypr  ;  "  shall  be  called  "  syr[cu]  Iren-int  Orig-int 
'•Mary"  is  inserted  Chr[5  mss.]  sah  cop.  In  25:  "first-born"  is  01 
W  H  s  B  Z  1  33  a  b  c  g1  k  sab  cop  syr[cu]  Amb  ;  "  first-born  "  occurs 
EKLMSUVTAn  and  most  others  f  ff l  q  syr[both]  arm  aeth  Atb  Ps. 
Atb  Epiph  Aug  Jer ;  "  only-begotten  "  g2  [cf.  Luke  ii.  7].  "  She  bare  him  a 
son,  and  he  called  his  name  Jesus  "  in  syr[sin]. 


may  remind  the  reader  that  the  evangelist 
here  suggests  the  true  idea  of  Scriptural 
inspiration ;  "  the  Lord  spoke  by  the 
prophet,"  as  he  speaks  through  all  inspired 
authors. 

(2)  As  to  the  prophecy  itself,  a.  the  evan 
gelist  follows  the  text  of  the  Alexandrian 
version,  differing  from  it  in  three  points  :  (a) 
he  substitutes  "  a  virgin  shall  have  in  her 
womb  "  for  "  a  virgin  shall  receive  in  her 
womb  " ;  (b)  he  writes  "  they  shall  call  his 
name "  instead  of  "  thou  shalt  call  his 
name " ;  (c)  he  adds  "  which  being  inter 
preted  is  God  with  us.''  /3.  The  explanation 
of  the  prophecy  may  be  seen  in  any  com 
mentary  on  Is.  vii.  14.  Here  it  must  suffice 
to  prove  its  literal  reference  to  the  Messias. 
This  may  be  established  from  the  fact  that 
Emmanuel  refers  literally  to  Jesus  Christ ; 
for  the  Emmanuel  of  Is.  vii.  14  is  identical 
with  the  person  described  in  Is.  viii.  8,  10; 
ix.  6,  7  ;  xi.  1-10,  and  the  latter  can  be  no 
other  than  the  Messias.  We  are  then  war 
ranted  in  maintaining  with  nearly  all  Catholic 
commentators  and  several  Protestant  writers 
the  literal  Messianic  sense  of  the  prophecy 
to  which  St.  Matthew  refers,  y.  The  passage 
shows  also  that  the  Virgin  in  the  prophecy 
was  to  be  Virgin  "  in  sensu  composite,"  both 
Virgin  and  mother.  8.  Theoph.  and  Chrys. 
have  explained  the  name  Emmanuel  or  "  God 
with  us  "  as  signifying  Christ's  divine  nature  : 
Theoph.  maintains  that  Sacred  Scripture 
takes  its  names  of  persons  from  their  works, 
and  the  works  of  Jesus  showed  his  divinity  ; 
Chrys.  places  the  names  of  persons  in  Scrip 
ture  on  a  level  with  their  being,  so  that  the 
name  "  God  with  us,"  applied  to  Jesus, 
implies  that  Jesus  is  God. 

21.  And  Joseph  rising  up  from  sleep.]  (3) 
In  the  concluding  part  of  the  section,  the 
evangelist  insists  on  the  obedience  of  Joseph, 
on  his  continency,  and  on  the  accomplish 
ment  of  the  angel's  words,  a.  Theoph.  and 
Alb.  call  Joseph's  obedience  prompt ;  Pasch. 
and  Thorn,  further  explain  it  as  fulfilling 
the  angel's  injunction  both  with  regard  to  its 
matter  and  manner.  Joseph  solemnly  in 
troduced  Mary  to  his  own  home  as  soon  as 
circumstances  would  permit.  This  passage 
is  another  proof  that  Joseph  not  merely  kept 
Mary  as  his  wife,  nor  took  her  back  after  her 
stay  with  Zachary,  nor  gave  her  back  his  af 


fection.  j8.  In  order  to  emphasize  the  virginal 
conception  and  birth  of  Jesus,  the  evangelist 
asserts  that  tHere  was  no  intercourse  between 
Joseph  and  Mary ;  for  we  need  not  mention 
the  interpretation  of  op.  imp.  and  gl.  ord. 
according  to  which  ''  to  know  "  means  "  to 
know  intellectually  "  or  "  to  see  "  ;  Mary  was 
therefore  a  virgin  not  only  when  conceiving, 
but  also  when  bringing  forth  Jesus  Christ. 
The  words  "  till  she  brought  forth "  have 
been  added,  (a)  because  the  evangelist  had 
the  birth  of  Jesus  principally  in  view ;  (b) 
again,  there  was  no  need  of  adding  anything 
of  this  nature  regarding  the  period  after 
Christ's  birth,  since  it  was  well  known  among 
the  Jews  that  Mary  did  not  conceive  or 
bring  forth  a  second  time ;  (c)  from  this 
limitation  in  the  evangelist's  words  we  can 
not  infer  that  Joseph  knew  Mary  after  the 
time  of  Jesus'  birth,  just  as  we  cannot  con 
clude  from  Gen.  viii.  7  that  the  raven  re 
turned  to  Noe's  ark  after  the  earth  was  dry, 
or  from  2  Kings  vi.  23  that  Michol  brought 
forth  after  her  death.  The  word  "  until  " 
neither  affirms  nor  denies  anything  after  the 
limit  of  time  to  which  it  refers,  (d)  Even 
prescinding  from  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
words,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  Joseph 
should  have  known  his  spouse  after  witness 
ing  all  the  miraculous  signs  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  birth,  if  he  had  observed  continency 
till  then  on  account  of  the  angel's  words. 
(e)  That  Mary  observed  perpetual  virginity 
follows  from  her  words  in  Luke  i.  34,  which 
have  no  meaning  at  all,  if  they  are  limited  to 
the  time  before  Christ's  birth.  (/)  Nor  is 
the  phrase  Mary's  "  first-born  son  "  conclusive 
against  her  perpetual  virginity ;  for  that 
term  only  denies  that  she  gave  birth  to  other 
sons  before  Jesus,  without  affirming  that 
others  were  born  after  Jesus  [cf .  Ex.  xxxiv. 
lit,  20;  Num.  xviii.  15,  where  God  himself 
defines  the  "  first-born  "  as  signifying  him 
that  opens  his  mother's  womb  —  Br.  Pasch. 
Haym.  Alb.  Thorn,  etc.],  (g)  Bed.  Rab. 
Haym.  Pasch.  Alb.  Sylv.  Grimm,  explain  the 
word  "  first-born  "  as  meaning  what  is  meant 
by  the  predicate  of  Wisdom  in  Eccli.  xxiv. 
5  [cf.  Col.  i.  15],  while  others  interpret  it 
as  referring  to  Jesus'  brethren  by  adoption, 
or  to  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  or  to 
similar  relations.  Though  all  these  consid 
erations  are  worthy  of  regard,  they  do  not 
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1.  When  Jesus  therefore  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Juda,  in  the 
days  of  king  Herod,  behold,  there  came  Wisemen  from  the  East  to 
Jerusalem, 

2.  Saying,  where  is  he  that  is  born  king  of  the  Jews  ?     For  we  have 
seen  his  star  in  the  East,  and  are  come  to  adore  him. 

In  1,  5 :  Judea  occurs  in  all  Greek  MSS.,  most  it  am  big  fuld  hub  for  tol 
lind  syr[p]  ;  Juda  in  vg  syr[cu  sch] ;  Judae  in  ff1  g8  cav  dub  car  mt  Cyp ; 


answer  the  difficulty  of  the  present  passage. 
y.  Finally  the  evangelist  states  the  ac 
complishment  of  the  angel's  words :  Mary 
brought  forth  her  first-born,  and  Joseph 
named  the  child  according  to  the  angel's 
command. 

d.  St.  Matthew  then  proves  the  Messias- 
ship  of  Jesus  from  his  virginal  conception, 
and  this  he  establishes  by  three  arguments  : 
1.  Christ's  virginal  conception  is  revealed 
by  the  angel ;  2.  it  had  been  predicted  by 
the  prophet ;  3.  it  is  confirmed  by  Joseph's 
obedience  to  the  angel ;  for  Joseph  would 
not  have  taken  Mary  to  his  house,  had  he 
not  believed  the  angel's  testimony  concerning 
her  manner  of  conception.  As  the  doubt  of 
St.  Thomas  confirms  us  in  our  faith  of  the 
resurrection,  so  the  doubt  of  Joseph  confirms 
us  in  our  faith  of  the  virginal  conception  of 
Jesus. 

B.  JESUS  is  SHOWN  AS  THE  MESSIAB  BY 
HIS  RECEPTION,  c.  ii. 

a.  Among  the  Gentiles,  ii.  1-12. 

1.  When  Jesus  therefore  was  born.]  In 
this  section  the  evangelist  describes  a.  the 
arrival  of  the  Wisemen ;  b.  the  subsequent 
consultation  of  Herod  and  the  Jews ;  c.  the 
charge  of  Herod  to  the  Wisemen  ;  d .  the 
adoration  of  the  Wisemen  ;  e.  their  return. 

a.  Treating  of  the  arrival  of  the  Wisemen, 
St.  Matthew  considers  1.  the  time  of  the 
event ;  2.  the  persons ;  3.  the  place ;  4-  its 
object ;  5.  its  motive. 

1.  The  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Wisemen 
may  be  considered  relatively  to  its  contem 
porary  history,  and  relatively  to  other  events 
in  the  life  of  Jesus,  o.  The  first  point  is 
determined  by  the  evangelist's  words  "  in 
the  days  of  king  Herod "  ;  for  though  this 
indication  does  not  give  the  precise  year  of 
Christ's  birth  and  the  Wisemen's  arrival,  it 
assigns  at  least  a  limit  after  which  those 
events  cannot  have  occurred.  This  limit 
may  be  determined  in  the  following  man 
ner:  a.]  The  evangelist  speaks  of  king 
Herod,  who  nrnst  be  well  distinguished  from 
Herod  Antipas,  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee  ;  &.] 
Josephus  [Ant.  XVII.  ix.  3  ;  B.  J.  II.  i.  8] 
testifies  that  Herod  died  shortly  before  a 
Passover,  —  therefore  in  March  or  April,  — 


thirty-seven  years  after  his  appointment, 
and  thirty-four  years  after  his  conquest  of 
Jerusalem  [Antiq.  XVII.  viii.  1 ;  B.  J.  I. 
xxxiii.  8].  Now  he  was  appointed  king  of 
Judea  by  Antony  and  Augustus  A.  u.  C.  714, 
and  conquered  Jerusalem  A.  u.  C.  717.  Sup 
posing,  then,  that  Josephus  counts  portions  of 
a  year  as  a  year  [cf.  Ant.  XIV.  xvi.  4  ;  XX. 
x. ;  XV.  v.  2  ;  B.  J.  I.  xix.  3],  a  practice 
that  prevailed  in  Egypt  and  from  there  ex 
tended  over  the  neighboring  countries,  and 
that  he  reckons  from  Nisan  to  Nisan  [cf. 
Mishna,  Rosh  hashana,  I.  1],  we  must  con 
clude  that  Herod  died  between  the  1st  and 
14th  day  of  Nisan  A.  u.  C.  750.  c.]  Again, 
Josephus  [Antiq.  XVII.  vi.  4]  states  that 
shortly  before  Herod's  death  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon  occurred,  and  astronomy  tells  iis 
that  such  a  phenomenon  took  place  on  March 
12-13,  A.  u.  C.  750,  and  that  no  eclipse 
occurred  in  the  two  years  following,  rf.] 
Thirdly,  Dio  Cassius  [Iv.  27]  and  Josephus 
[Antiq.  XVII.  xiii.  2  ;  Vit.  1 ;  ibid,  he  cor 
rects  B.  J.  II.  vii.  3]  relate  that  during  the 
consulship  of  ./Emilius  Lepidus  and  L.  Ar- 
runtius,  in  the  10th  year  of  his  reign, 
Archelaus  was  deposed  by  Augustus  A.  u.  C. 
759  ;  hence  he  must  have  begun  his  reign  in 
750,  and  consequently  his  father  must  have 
died  either  before  or  in  that  year,  e.]  Antipas 
was  deposed  by  Caligula  A.  u.  C.  792;  but 
we  have  coins  dated  the  forty-third  year  of 
his  reign  ;  hence  he  must  have  begun  to  rule 
in  7~)0  at  the  latest  [cf.  Schiirer,  History  of 
the  Jewish  People,  I.  i.  p.  466 ;  I.  ii.  p.  36]. 
f.]  The  above  result,  as  far  as  the  year  of 
Herod's  death  is  concerned,  is  now  accepted 
by  most  modern  scholars  :  Fre'ret,  Sancle- 
mente,  Ideler,  Wieseler,  Gumpach,  van  der 
Chijs,  Lewin,  Serin,  Schegg,  Sattler,  Memain  ; 
Wurm,  Quandt,  and  Kellner  approach  nearly 
the  same  conclusion,  while  Caspari,  Riess, 
and  Seyffarth  diverge  farther.  Thus  far  it  is 
clear  that  Christ  must  have  been  born  at  the 
latest  A.  u.  C.  749,  and  that  our  Chrisjbian  era 
which  begins  with  A.  u.  c.  754  or  753  must 
be  carried  back  a  few  years. 

j8.  The  second  point  of  time  is  concerned 
with  the  relation  between  the  arrival  of  the 
Wisemen  and  the  other  incidents  in  the  his 
tory  of  Christ's  childhood.  Both  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  mention  five  incidents  of  the 
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holy  infancy  :  St.  Matthew  :  l.~\  the  nativity  ; 
I?.]  the  adoration  of  the  Wisemen ;  3.~\  the 
flight  into  Egypt ;  4-]  the  slaughter  of  the 
Holy  Innocents ;  5.]  the  return  of  the  Holy 
Family  to  Nazareth.  St.  Luke  :  1.]  the  na 
tivity  ;  2.~\  the  adoration  of  the  shepherds ; 
3.]  the  circumcision;  4-\  the  purification  of 
the  B.  Virgin  Mary  and  the  presentation  of 
the  child  in  the  temple  ;  f>.~\  the  return  of  the 
Holy  Family  to  Nazareth.  All  agree  that 
the  evangelists  coincide  in  n.  1,  and  that 
nn.  2,  3  of  St.  Luke  precede  n.  2  of  St.  Mat 
thew  ;  the  difficulty  begins  with  the  adora 
tion  of  the  Magi,  and  extends  over  the  sub 
sequent  occurrences. 

Solutions,  a.  The  adoration  of  the  Magi, 
the  flight  into  Egypt,  and  the  slaughter  of  the 
Innocents  must  be  placed  between  the  cir 
cumcision  and  the  purification.  According 
to  Bergier,  the  purification  was  delayed  till 
after  Herod's  death,  but  this  cannot  be  re 
conciled  with  St.  Luke's  account  [ii.  22  ff.J  ; 
others  suppose  that  Christ  was  born  shortly 
before  Herod's  death,  so  that  though  the 
Holy  Family  returned  from  Egypt  within  the 
space  of  forty  days,  the  king  had  died  in  the 
mean  time,  and  the  purification  took  place 
on  the  legal  day  as  described  by  St.  Luke,  — 
this  is  improbable,  and  contradicts  the  cur 
rent  tradition. 

/3.  According  to  another  supposition,  the 
events  occurred  in  this  order :  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  [Aug.  on  Jan.  6],  purification  and 
presentation,  flight  into  Egypt,  slaughter  of 
the  Innocents.  But  it  is  improbable  that 
Herod  should  have  waited  full  twenty-seven 
days  before  taking  action  in  a  matter  of  such 
vital  importance  to  him,  and  St.  Matthew 
seems  to  say  that  the  angel  bid  the  Holy 
Family  to  flee  into  Egypt  immediately  after 
the  leaving  of  the  Wisemen.  Though  these 
difficulties  disappear,  if  we  suppose  that  the 
Magi  came  only  a  few  days  before  the  puri 
fication,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  Holy  Family 
should  have  offered  the  offerings  of  the  poor 
after  being  enriched  by  the  gifts  of  the  Wise- 
men,  and  St.  Luke  (ii.  .'59)  appears  to  exclude 
the  adoration  of  the  Wisemen  from  between 
the  purification  and  the  return  to  Nazareth. 

7.  A  third  solution  arranges  the  events  in 
this  manner :  The  circumcision,  the  adoration 
of  the  Magi,  the  purification,  the  return  to 
Nazareth,  the  flight  into  Egypt,  the  slaughter 
of  the  Innocents,  and  the  return  from  Egypt. 
This  satisfies,  indeed,  the  words  of  the  third 
gospel,  but  those  of  the  first  are  not  suffi 
ciently    considered,  —  Herod     would     have 
waited,  at  the  least,  nine  days  after  dismiss 
ing  the  Wisemen  on  their  search,  and  the 
angel  would  not  have  appeared  to   Joseph 
immediately  after  the  return    of  the  Magi 
into  their  country ;  besides,  the  offering  of 
the  poor  in  spite  of  the  presents  received 
from  the  Magi  remains  unexplained. 

8.  A  fourth  solution  suggests  the  follow 
ing  Aeries  of  events:    The  circumcision,  the 
purification,  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  the 
flight  into  Egypt,  the  slaughter  of  the  Inno 
cents,  the  return  to  Nazareth.     Eas.  Epiph. 


Juvenc.  Metaphrast.  believe  that  a  space  of 
about  two  years  intervened  between  the  birth 
of  Christ  and  the  adoration  of  the  Magi ;  but 
this  does  not  well  agree  with  the  words  of 
St.  Matthew,  which  imply  that  the  Wisemen 
arrived  almost  immediately  after  Christ's 
birth,  and  that  they  left  their  home  as  soon 
as  they  saw  the  wonderful  star ;  again,  ac 
cording  to  this  opinion  Christ  would  have 
been  born  A.  u.  C.  747  or  740.  Nor  does  the 
opinion  of  Papebroch  that  the  Magi  arrived 
a  year  and  thirteen  days  after  Christ's  birth 
satisfy  the  words  of  the  first  gospel,  though 
they  explain  why  the  feast  of  Epiphany  is 
celebrated  on  Jan.  6.  Patrizi's  view  that 
the  Magi  arrived  about  the  middle  of  Febru 
ary  seems  to  satisfy  all  exigencies  of  the  first 
and  third  gospels  and  of  tradition  [Grimm, 
Corn.  Knab.  Fab.  Est.].  After  the  purifi 
cation  the  Holy  Family  settled  in  Bethlehem 
[Mt.  ii.  22],  whither  they  returned  from 
Nazareth  [Lk.  ii.  3!)].  Thus  the  Wisemen 
had  time  to  come  from  the  East  after  the 
appearance  of  the  star,  and  Herod  could 
direct  them  to  search  in  Bethlehem.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  the  common  tradition  of 
the  church,  as  represented  by  Aug.  Pasch. 
Thorn.  Tost.  Maid.  Jans.  Suar.  Bar.  Lap.  is 
against  this  opinion ;  because  nearly  all  of 
these  writers  are  induced  to  place  the  adora 
tion  of  the  Magi  before  the  purification,  be 
cause  the  feast  of  Epiphany  falls  on  Jan.  6 ; 
that  this  reason  does  not  prove  tho  point  at 
issue  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  that, 
on  the  same  day  the  baptism  and  the  first 
miracle  of  Jesus  are  commemorated,  events 
that  cannot  be  placed  on  the  same  day. 

2.  Concerning  the  persons  of  the  Wisemen 
we  must  inquire  :  a.J  who  were  they  ?  b.  ] 
what  were  they  ?  c.]  how  many  were  they  ? 
d.]  how  were  they  named  ?  a.]  Theodo- 
tion  renders  the  Hebrew  word  "  ashshaphim  " 
of  Dan.  i.  20  ;  ii.  2,  27 ;  iv.  4 ;  v.  7 ;  v.  11,  15, 
by  Magi,  and  the  Septuagint  version  agrees 
with  that  of  Theodotion  in  Dan.  ii.  2.  Now 
the  Hebrew  term  thus  rendered  applies  to  a 
class  of  persons  at  the  court  of  Nabuchodo- 
nosor,  renowned  for  their  wisdom,  their  in 
vestigation  of  secret  things,  and  the  power  of 
their  charms.  The  Venet.  renders  the  word 
by  "  astronomers,"  and  the  Eabbis  Abulwalid 
and  Kimchi  agree  in  this  explanation  with 
the  Venet.  In  Wisd.  xvii.  7  the  signs  of  the 
Egyptian  charmers  are  assigned  to  "  Magic  " 
art,  and  Acts  xiii.  6,  8  the  word  Magi  applies 
to  false  prophets.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  call  Magi  the  priests  and  wise  men  of 
the  Persians,  who  were  at  the  same  time 
counsellors  of  the  kings,  students  of  natural 
sciences,  and  knowers  of  the  divine  will ; 
again,  the  name  was  applied  to  all  kinds  of 
jugglers  and  enchanters.  The  same  name 
occurs  among  the  Medes  and  Babylonians, 
and  according  to  the  common  opinion,  Jer. 
xxxix.  3  refers  to  the  chief  of  the  Magi.  In 
Plato,  Porphyry,  and  Apuleius  the  Magi  are 
described  as  knowing  things  divine,  and  as 
worshippers  of  the  gods.  St.  Jerome  [Dan. 
ii.  2]  says  that  in  common  language  Magi  are 
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wizards,  but  that  among  their  own  people 
they  are  not  regarded  as  such,  because  they 
are  the  philosophers  of  the  Chaldees,  whose 
kings  act  always  according  to  the  direction 
of  witchcraft.  The  opinion  that  the  Wise- 
men  were  wizards  is  expressed  by  a  number 
of  the  Fathers :  Justin,  c.  Tryph.  n.  78 ;  Au 
gust.  Serm.  xx.  3, 4 ;  De  Epiph.  "2  ;  Jer.  in  Is. 
xix.  1 ;  Orig.  c.  Cels.  i.  60 ;  Thorn,  iii.  q.  36, 
a.  3,  ad  2.  St.  Thomas,  however,  adds  that, 
according  to  some  writers,  the  Wisemen  were 
not  wizards,  but  learned  astrologers,  called 
Magi  among  the  Persians  and  Chaldeans. 
In  point  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  except  their 
name  that  can  prove  their  superstitious  prac 
tices,  while  several  reasons  demand  their 
moral  integrity  :  God  deems  them  worthy  of 
his  call;  they  do  not  only  understand,  but 
also  follow  the  divine  light ;  they  overcome 
numerous  difficulties  in  their  search  of  Jesus ; 
they  offer  him  generously  of  what  they  pos 
sess  ;  and  they  are  instructed  by  an  angel  as  to 
their  manner  of  return.  We  cannot,  there 
fore,  be  far  from  the  truth,  if  we  suppose 
that  the  Wisemen  were  members  of  the  Per 
sian  Magi,  belonged  to  the  king's  council, 
wielded  among  their  fellow  citizens  the 
greatest  authority,  and  were  wholly  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  espe- 


„._,  ,,  ,.-„  ~jre  the  Wisemen  ?  Popular  be 
lief,  which  on  good  authority  [cf.  Baron.  3( 
ad  1  ann.  Christi;  Suarez,  in  3  p.  disp.  14, 
sec.  2,  n.  7]  ought  to  be  defended  as  pious 
and  probable,  has  it  that  they  were  kings. 
But  weighty  reasons  militate  against  this  tra 
dition  :  o.  The  evangelist  never  calls  them 
kings,  though  he  gives  that  name  constantly 
to  Herod,  and  though  their  royal  rank  would 
have  contributed  much  to  the  glory  of  Jesus 
Christ.  0.  Again,  in  the  ancient  monuments 
the  Wisemen  are  never  represented  with  the 
royal  ensigns,  but  they  always  wear  the 
headgear  that  is  now  used  by  the  Persian 
Magi  [Patr.  de  Evang.  pp.  318,  320;  Gar- 
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common  [gloss,  ord.  Pasch.  Theoph.  Arnald. 
Ps.  Chrys.  etc.].  But  it  must  be  remem 
bered  that  the  belief  rested  mainly  on  a  mis 
interpretation  of  Ps.  Ixxi.  10,  the  fulfilment 
of  which  was  seen  in  the  adoration  of  the 
Magi  [cf.  Christ  in  Type  and  Prophecy,  i. 
h.  1.].  C  The  opinion  has  been  abandoned 
by  a  number  of  the  more  recent  commenta 
tors  :  Lam.  says  that  they  are  renowned  on 
account  of  their  wisdom  rather  than  their 
sceptre ;  Jans,  thinks  they  can  be  called 
kings  only  because  they  were  powerful  and 
wise,  and  assistants  of  the  king  ;  Maid,  calls 
them  small  kings  or  princes ;  Sylv.  small 
kings  ;  Est.  powerful  men,  but  not  kings 
proper ;  Patr.  says  that  their  royal  dignity 
rests  on  no  solid  argument  [cf.  Schanz,  Fil. 
Knab.]. 

c.]  Number  of  the  Wisemen.  a.  Most 
writers  contend  that  the  Wisemen  were  most 
probably  three  in  number  [Orig.  Maxim. 
Leo,  Pasch.  Thorn.  Suar.  Baron.  Maid.].  This 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  ancient  represen 
tations  of  Christian  art  [cf .  Garrucci,  1.  c.  i. 
p.  36:")].  P.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Fathers 
of  the  earliest  times  are  silent  about  the 
number  of  the  Wisemen,  and  in  the  writings 
of  the  subsequent  centuries  we  find  a  variety 
of  opinions,  among  which  the  one  that  favors 
the  number  twelve  is  quite  prominent  [op. 
imp.  Jacob.  Edess.  menol.  arm.  Jan.  6].  It 
is  at  least  certain  that  the  opinion  in  favor  of 
the  number  three  may  have  originated  from 
the  three  gifts  presented  to  the  infant  Jesus,  or 
from  this  number  together  with  the  mystery 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  [cf  Knab.]. 

d.]  Names  of  the  Wisemen.  The  names 
found  on  the  earliest  documents  are  Bithisa- 
rea.  Melchior,  Gathaspa  [Schanz]  ;  the  names 
Gaspar,  Melchior,  Balthasar  occur  first  in  the 
lib.  pontifical,  of  Agnellus  ;  in  Syriac  writers 
we  find  the  names  Zarvandad,  Hormisdas, 
Guschnasaph,  Arschac,  etc.  [Castello,  Lexi 
con  heptaglotton,  ii.  col.  1989,  1991]  ;  the 
Armenian  writer  Vardapet  Vardan  gives  the 
Syriac  or  Chaldee  names  Badadilma,  Kaghba, 
Badadakharida  ;  Salmeron  gives  the  Hebrew 
names  Magalath,  Galgalath,  Sarakin,  or  the 
Greek  names  Appelius,  Amerius,  Damascus. 
All  this  shows  that  the  Bollandist  writer  is 
warranted  in  pronouncing  this  question 
wholly  uncertain  [Act.  Sanct.  i.  Maii,  pp.  vii, 
viii].  This  uncertainty  does  not  affect  the 
veneration  of  the  Wisemen  ;  for  we  venerate 
other  Saints  under  the  names  given  them  by 
the  Church  [cf.  Adauctus]. 

3.  Home  of  the  Magi  or  "  Magi  from  the 
East."  a.]  It  has  been  repeatedly  observed 
that  "  from  the  East "  may  be  regarded  as 
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speak  of  the  parallel  construction  in  Lk.  xi. 
6,  we  draw  attention  to  the  observation  of 
Alf.  that  the  same  Greek  verb  which  we 
have  in  the  present  passage  occurs  in  the 
New  Testament  twelve  times  with  a  preposi 
tion  and  a  noun,  and  in  no  case  are  they 
prefixed. 

fr.]  The  "  East  "  has  been  variously  inter 
preted  as  meaning  Arabia,  Persia,  Chaldea, 
or  Parthia  with  the  provinces  adjacent ;  for 
there  were  Magi  in  all  these  countries.  The 
wording  of  v.  2  excludes,  however,  the  pos 
sibility  that  the  Magi  should  have  been 
either  from  the  eastern  part  of  Palestine,  or 
of  Jewish  nationality  ;  for  in  that  case  they 
would  have  hardly  spoken  of  the  "  king  of 
the  Jews,"  instead  of  inquiring  after  "  the 
king  of  Israel "  [Judg.  vi.  3 ;  Is.  xli.  2  ; 
xlvi.  11 ;  Num.  xxiii.  7;  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Cai. 
34]. 

c.]  Just.  Tert.  etc.  fix  on  Arabia  as  the 
home  of  the  Magi ;  Chrys.  Theoph.  etc.  on 
Persia ;  others  specify  Parthia,  Babylonia, 
Egypt,  or  Ethiopia.  Others  again  have  re 
course  to  the  traditional  names  of  the  Wise- 
men  in  order  to  determine  their  home  and 
nationality :  Volkmar  and  Knab.  explain 
Caspar  as  pointing  to  the  Caspian  Sea  or  to 
the  Aryan  family,  the  Japhetites  ;  even  if  we 
adopt  other  explanations  of  the  name  ac 
cording  to  which  Caspar  was  king  of  Sipara 
(Kas-sipar)  or  of  a  part  of  India  [cf.  Schanz], 
the  national  character  of  the  Saint  does  not 
change  ;  Melchior,  meaning  king  of  light, 
points  to  the  south,  to  Egypt  and  Ethiopia, 
and  thus  represents  the  Chamites ;  finally, 
Balthasar  (bel-sar-usar  or  balatsu-usar),  being 
a  Cha&ee  name  [Dan.  v.],  points  to  the 
countries  around  Babylon,  the  home  of  the 
Semites. 

d.]  The  evangelist  adds  that  the  Wise- 
men  came  "  to  Jerusalem."  At  the  capital 
they  naturally  looked  for  the  king  or  for 
tidings  of  him. 

4-  The  object  of  the  visit  of  the  Magi  is 
expressed  by  St.  Matthew  in  the  words, 
"  where  is  he  that  is  born  king  of  the  Jews  ? 
[we]  are  come  to  adore  him."  In  the  East 
homage  was  paid  to  kings  by  prostration  [cf. 
.Gen.  xxiii.  7;  xix.  1  ;  xlii.  0;  etc.].  But  in 
the  present  case  there  is  hardly  question  of 
mere  homage  such  as  subjects  paid  to  sover 
eigns.  This  follows  (a)  from  the  character 
of  the  king  whom  the  Magi  expected  to  find, 
a.  The  prophecy  of  Balaam  [Num.  xxiv.  17] 
could  hardly  be  unknown  in  the  East  [Orig. 
Ambr.  Jer.  Leo,  Rab.  Pasch.  Bed.  Euth. 
Theoph.  Alb.  Thorn.  Tost.  Dion.  Maid. 
Jans.  Lap.  Lam.  etc.],  ft.  Suetonius  [Vesp. 
c.  4]  and  Tacitus  [Hist.  v.  13]  testify  to  the 
general  expectation  in  the  East  that,  about 
the  time  of  Christ,  men  coming  from  Judea 
would  gain  supremacy.  7.  Then,  there  was 
the  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel, 
which  can  hardly  have  been  unknown  to  the 
eastern  nations  [cf.  Grimm,  i.  p.  334].  8. 
Again,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  had  been 
translated  into  Greek,  and  had  in  this  version 
found  a  very  large  circulation ;  besides, 


about  140  B.  c.  the  Sibylline  prophecies 
began  to  spread  [Sibyll.  iii.  652-794  ;  3(J-92], 
and  the  Book  of  Henoch  together  with  the 
Solomonic  Psalms  created  an  expectation  of 
Jesus  Christ  [cf.  Schiirer,  History  of  the 
Jewish  People,  II.  ii.  137  ff.].  All  this  shows 
that  the  child  sought  for  by  the  Magi  was 
not  regarded  by  them  as  a  common  king. 
(6)  We  shall  see  in  v.  11  that  the  Wisemen, 
in  point  of  fact,  did  more  than  pay  merely 
royal  homage  to  the  child,  and  hence  we 
rightly  infer  that  they  intended  to  do  mo:  e. 

5.  Reason  or  motive  of  the  Wisemen.  The 
evangelist  gives  this  in  the  words  "  for  we 
have  seen  his  star  in  the  East."  We  must 
consider  first  the  literal  meaning  of  the  pas 
sage,  secondly  the  influence  of  the  star  on 
the  Wisemen,  thirdly  the  nature  of  the  star, 
a.  The  words  "  in  the  East  "  may  belong 
either  to  the  Magi,  so  that  they  being  in  the 
East  saw  the  star  [Sylv.  Grimm,  Keil,  etc.], 
or  they  may  qualify  the  star,  so  that  it  is 
said  to  have  been  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
heavens  [Maid.  Lap.  Lam.  etc.],  or  again 
they  may  be  rendered  "  at  its  rising,"  so 
that  the  Wisemen  testify  their  observation  of 
the  star  at  its  rising  [Ed.  Weiss,  etc.].  Alf. 
observes  that  if  the  words  meant  "  at  its  ris 
ing,"  the  pronoun  "its"  would  have  been 
added  by  the  evangelist,  if  not  here,  at  least 
in  verse  9.  That  the  observation  had  been 
made  in  the  eastern  country  follows  from 
verse  1  ;  probably,  it  was  also  made  in  the 
eastern  quarter  of  the  heavens. 

£.  Many  commentators  believe  that  the 
star  observed  by  the  Magi  in  the  East  ac 
companied  them  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem 
[Chrys.  Bed.  Euth.  op.  imp.  Haym.  Thorn. 
Fab.  Tost.  Dion.  Sylv.  Lap.  Suar.  Bisp. 
Reischl,  etc.].  But  Pasch.  Jans.  Caj.  Sa, 
Lam.  Patr.  Arn.  Fil.  Grimm,  Knab.  etc.,  deny 
that  the  star  went  before  the  Wisemen ; 
these  authors  appeal  to  the  words  of  the 
evangelist,  "  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the 
East"  not  on  the  way  ;  again,  they  would 
have  hardly  rejoiced  so  much  at  its  reappear 
ance  [ii.  10],  if  it  had  been  visible  all  the 
time  of  their  journey  ;  then,  the  evangelist 
says  that  the  star  they  had  seen  in  the  East 
reappeared  [ii.  9],  not  the  star  which  had  led 
them  to  Jerusalem. 

y.  Opinions  on  the  nature  of  the  star  that 
appeared  to  the  Magi.  (1)  It  was  the  bright 
phase  of  a  variable  star.  (,?)  It  was  a  new 
star  that  had  never  before  been  observed  by 
the  Wisemen.  (3)  Roth,  Est.  and  Schegg 
insist  011  the  fact  that  the  star  must  have 
been  among  the  heavenly  ones. 

(4)  It  was  a  comet ;  according  to  the 
Chinese  astronomical  tablets  a  comet  ap 
peared  A.  u.  c.  750  in  February,  March,  and 
April.  This  must  have  been  visible  at  Beth 
lehem  too,  and  may  have  pointed  out  the 
habitation  of  the  Holy  Family  by  the  direc 
tion  of  its  tail  [Patr.].  Roth  explains  the 
manner  in  which  the  star  pointed  to  the 
place  of  the  child  in  this  way  :  when  the  Wise- 
men  came  near  the  place,  the  star  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  reappeared,  so  that  they 
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3.  And  king  Herod  hearing  this,  was  troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem 
with  him. 


inferred  the  child's   presence  from  this  ex 
traordinary  fact. 

(5)  Kepler  observed  in  December,  1603,  a 
conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  ;  Mars 
acceded  in  the  following  spring,  and  in 
autumn  a  very  splendid  star,  much  resem 
bling  a  fixed  star,  was  added.  It  occurred  to 
the  devout  astronomer  that  the  Wisemen 
might  have  witnessed  a  similar  phenomenon, 
and  on  calculation  he  found  that  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  had  been  in  conjunction  A.  u.  C.  747, 
and  that  Mars  had  made  his  approach  the 
following  February  and  March  ;  later  on,  the 
Sun,  Venus,  and  Mercury  were  added,  so  that 
in  March,  April,  and  May  A.  u.  C.  748  there 
was  a  perfect  conjunction  [cf.  Sepp,  Leben 
Jesu,  I.  1,  p.  107 ;  Grimm,  i.  p.  348  ;  Fried- 
lieb,  Leben  Jesu,  2  ed.  p.  308 ;  Ed.  i.  p. 
212  f .].  Kepler  did  not,  however,  explain  the 
star  of  the  Magi  wholly  by  means  of  this 
conjunction  ;  he  thought  that  the  Wisemen, 
like  himself,  must  have  observed  a  new  star 
in  the  place  of  the  conjunction,  which  first 
excited  their  curiosity,  and  when  it  descended 
into  the  lower  regions  of  the  air  and  finally 
disappeared  in  the  West,  it  recalled  the 
memory  of  Balaam's  prophecy,  and  inspired 
them  with  the  wish  to  follow  its  westward 
course  [Kepi.  oper.  vi.  346]. 

(6)  Kepler's  opinion  has  been  the  occa 
sion  of  an  explanation  of  the  Wisemen's 
star  that  eliminates  the  miraculous  from  the 
event.  C.  Pritchard,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  has  collected 
the  following  calculations  of  the  times  and 
nearnesses  of  the  conjunctions  as  verified  by 
the  Astronomer  Royal  at  Greenwich.  A.  u.  C. 
747,  May  20  [29,  Pritchard],  there  was  a 
conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  the 
20th  degree  of  the  sign  Pisces,  close  to  the 
first  point  of  Aries,  the  part  of  heaven  in 
which  the  signs  denote  the  greatest  and  most 
noble  events.  On  Oct.  27  [Sept.  29,  Pritch 
ard],  in  the  same  year,  another  conjunction 
of  the  same  planets  took  place  in  the  16th 
degree  of  Pisces ;  and  on  the  12th  of  Novem 
ber  [Dec.  5,  Pritchard],  a  third  in  the  loth 
degree  of  the  same  sign  [Ideler,  Handbuch 
der  Chronologie,  ii.  329  ff. ;  Winer,  Real- 
worterbuch,  under  "Stern  der  Weisen"]. 
With  these  data,  the  following  theory  has 
been  proposed :  on  May  29,  the  conjunction 
would  rise  3-J  hours  before  sunrise,  and  con 
sequently  would  be  seen  by  the  Magi  in  the 
East.  After  a  journey  of  five  months  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem  [cf.  Esd.  vii.  9],  the 
Magi  might  perform  the  route  from  Jeru 
salem  to  Bethlehem  in  the  evening,  as  is 
implied,  and  thus  behold  the  December 
conjunction  in  the  direction  of  Bethlehem  [1-J- 
hours  east  of  the  meridian  at  sunset,  Pritch 
ard].  This  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
is  further  confirmed  by  the  following  obser 
vations  :  the  sacred  text  nowhere  necessitates 
a  miracle ;  the  supposed  appearance  of  the 


conjunction  in  the  direction  of  Bethlehem 
satisfies  the  plain  words  of  vv.  9,  10,  import 
ing  its  motion  from  S.  E.  towards  S.  W.,  the 
direction  of  Bethlehem ;  the  expression 
"star"  can  be  used  of  the  united  stars  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  because  such  a  phenom 
enon  would  be,  astrologically  considered,  the 
star  of  the  new-born  Saviour;  Pritchard's 
calculation  that  B.  C.  7  the  two  planets  were 
not  in  complete  conjunction,  nor  even  "  within 
double  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon," 
does  not  destroy  the  astrological  significance 
of  the  phenomenon ;  Abarbanel  testifies  to 
the  Jewish  tradition  that  no  conjunction  could 
be  of  mightier  import  for  his  people  than 
that  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  which  had  been 
in  conjunction  A.  M.  2365  before  the  birth  of 
Moses,  and  the  repetition  of  this  phenome 
non  in  his  own  time  [A.  D.  1463]  he  regarded 
as  betokening  the  approaching  birth  of  the 
Messias  (cf .  Miinter,  Wieseler). 

(7)  The  preceding  explanations  are  open 
to  the  following  exceptions :  even  Alf  ,  one 
of  the  most  zealous  adherents  of  the  last  the 
ory,  grants  that  if  w.  9.  10,  must  be  under 
stood  literally,  so  that  the  star  led  the  Wise- 
men  to  the  spot  where  was  the  object  of  their 
search,  and  not  merely  to  Bethlehem  in  gen 
eral,  the  whole  incident  is  miraculous.  That 
a  natural  star  or  a  comet's  tail  (Patr.)  cannot 
point  out  a  single  house  is  plain  to  every  ob 
server.  To  say  that  the  star  pointed  out  the 
child's  presence  by  its  sudden  and  unexpected 
appearance,  when  the  Magi  were  near  his 
place,  does  not  sufficiently  satisfy  the  words 
of  the  evangelist.  Besides,  not  to  mention 
the  almost  unanimous  tradition  holding  the 
miraculous  nature  of  the  occurrence,  the 
time  of  the  conjunction  does  not  fully  agree 
with  the  time  of  the  Magi's  visit.  Whatever 
extraordinary  natural  phenomenon  may  have 
occurred,  therefore,  about  the  time  of  Christ's 
birth,  the  literal  meaning  of  the  gospel  and 
its  traditional  interpretation  require  an  addi 
tional  miraculous  appearance  of  a  star  in  the 
lower  region  of  the  atmosphere. 

b.  The  evangelist  reduces  the  effects  of  the 
Magi's  arrival  in  Jerusalem  to  three  heads.: 
1.  the  terror  of  the  persons  in  the  Holy 
City;  2.  the  gathering  of  the  chief  priests 
and  scribes ;  3.  the  official  answer  of  this 
assembly. 

3.  And  king  Herod  hearing  this.]  1.  The 
persons  terrified  by  the  arrival  of  the  Wise- 
men  are  :  a.]  King  Herod ;  6.]  all  Jerusa 
lem,  n.j  That  the  king  should  have  been 
terrified  is  easily  explained  from  his  history : 
B.  c.  47,  when  Herod's  father  Antipater,  the 
Idumean,  was  made  Procurator  of  Judea, 
Herod  himself,  then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  was 
made  Governor  of  Galilee ;  B.  C.  41  Herod 
and  his  brother  Phasael  were  named  Te- 
trarchs  of  Judea  by  Antony,  but  were  driven 
out  of  the  country  the  next  year  by  the  Par- 
thians,  who  had  been  invited  by  Antigonus, 
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4.  And  assembling  together  all  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  of 
the  people,  he  inquired  of  them  where  Christ  should  be  born. 


the  Machabean  claimant  of  the  throne  of 
Judea.  Herod  fled  to  Rome,  and  was  made 
king1  of  Judea  by  the  Roman  Senate  [B.  c. 
40].  Returning  to  Palestine,  he  conquered 
Jerusalem  by  the  aid  of  the  Roman  troops, 
B.  c.  37  ;  after  this,  his  reign  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods  :..s.  c.  37-25,  the  consolida 
tion  of  his  power ;  B.  c.  25-13,  the  period  of 
prosperity  ;  B.  c.  13-4,  the  time  of  domestic 
trouble.  Keeping  these  periods  before  our 
mind,  we  understand  the  fatal  events  that 
marred  especially  the  first  and  last  part  of 
Herod's  reign :  A.  u.  c.  717  he  executes  45 
Jewish  nobles  ;  719,  soon  after  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  Aristobulus  III.,  the  youthful 
high  priest,  is,  by  Herod's  order,  drowned  in 
his  bath  at  Jericho  ;  720,  Joseph,  the  hus 
band  of  Herod's  sister  Salome,  is  executed  ; 
722,  after  the  battle  at  Actium  on  Sept.  2, 
Herod  attaches  himself  to  the  party  of 
Augustus ;  724,  in  spring,  Hyrcanus  II.  is 
executed  ;  725,  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
Herod's  favorite  wife.  Mariamne,  is  executed  ; 
726,  Alexandra,  Herod's  mother-in-law,  is  put 
to  death  ;  729,  Costobar,  the  second  husband 
of  Salome,  is  condemned  to  death.  After 
this  begins  what  is  called  the  period  of  peace 
in  the  reign  of  Herod  ;  731,  Aristobulus  and 
Alexander,  Herod's  sons  by  the  first  Mari 
amne,  the  Asmonean  princess  and  daughter 
of  Alexandra,  are  sent  to  Rome  to  complete 
their  education ;  734,  Augustus  visits  Syria 
and  is  welcomed  by  Herod,  who  begins  the 
building  of  the  temple  in  the  same  year; 
Aristobulus  and  Alexander  are  summoned 
back  from  Rome ;  740,  Antipater,  Herod's 
son  by  Doris,  the  first  of  his  ten  wives,  ac 
cuses  Aristobulus  and  Alexander  of  conspir 
acy,  and  the  next  year  he  is  sent  to  Rome  ; 
742,  Herod  himself  accuses  his  two  sons  by 
Mariamne  before  the  court  of  Augustus,  and 
though  he  does  not  obtain  their  condemna 
tion,  he  brings  another  charge  against  them 
A.  u.  c.  744,  but  is  again  reconciled  with 
them.  Meanwhile  the  third  period  of  Herod's 
reign  had  begun,  in  which  his  domestic 
troubles  embittered  the  rule  of  the  tyrant 
beyond  description.  In  746  the  slaves  of 
Aristobulus  and  Alexander  were  put  to  the 
torture,  and  gave  evidence  against  their  mas 
ters  ;  the  case  was  again  laid  before  Augus 
tus,  who  now  authorized  Herod  to  treat  his 
sons  according  to  his  wishes.  After  a  trial 
they  were  condemned  and  put  to  death  in 
Samaria  A.  u.  c.  747,  and  in  the  same  year 
a  number  of  Pharisees  were  executed. 
Antipater  again  went  to  Rome,  and  Herod 
made  a  will  [A.  u.  c.  748],  in  which  he  left 
his  kingdom  to  his  absent  son.  The  latter's 
secret  treachery  was,  however,  detected ;  he 
was  recalled  from  Rome,  convicted  of  trea 
son,  accused  before  Augustus,  and  in  his 
place  Archelaus,  Antipas,  and  Philip  were 
named  heirs  to  the  divided  kingdom,  the 
former  two  being  Herod's  sons  by  Malthace, 


and  the  third  by  the  second  Mariamne,  daugh 
ter  of  Simon  [74yj.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  in  March,  there  happened  an  insurrec 
tion  in  Jerusalem  on  account  of  a  Roman 
eagle  that  had  been  fastened  over  the  temple 
gate  and  was  torn  off  at  the  instigation  of 
two  celebrated  Rabbis.  These  were  burned 
alive,  and  the  following  night  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon  was  observed,  and  interpreted  by 
the  common  people  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
divine  wrath.  Herod,  now  afflicted  by  his 
last  illness,  went  to  the  baths  at  Calirrhoe, 
and  from  thence  to  Jericho,  whither  he 
summoned  the  Jewish  nobles,  giving  orders 
to  his  sister  Salome  that  all  should  be  put 
to  death  after  his  own  decease,  so  that  the 
land  might  be  put  in  a  state  of  mourning, 
worthy  of  a  king.  Augustus  sent  his  answer 
concerning  Antipater,  who  was  executed  a 
few  days  before  his  father's  death.  The 
tyrant  died  so  long  before  the  Pasch  that 
the  week  of  mourning  and  the  funeral  could 
take  place  before  the  Feast,  at  which  Arche 
laus  was  present  after  the  obsequies.  This 
sketch  suffices  to  show  the  nature  of  Herod's 
trouble  on  hearing  the  news  of  the  newly 
born  king  of  the  Jews,  whose  kingdom  was, 
according  to  the  current  opinion,  both  a  tem 
poral  and  a  spiritual  one,  or  a  restoration  of 
the  theocracy. 

&.]  The  trouble  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
must  have  been  due  to  various  causes  :  curi 
osity,  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  child, 
hope  of  deliverance,  piety  and  gratitude,  fear 
of  the  troublous  times  that  were  expected  at 
the  coming  of  the  Messias,  anxiety  for  Herod 
and  his  royal  house.  If  we  regard  the  result 
of  the  coming  of  Christ  on  the  Jews,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  a  great  number,  espe 
cially  of  the  upper  classes,  had  become  fast 
friends  of  the  Herodians  and  the  Romans,  so 
that  the  coming  of  Christ  aroused  in  their 
hearts  a  feeling  akin  to  that  excited  in  many 
of  us  by  the  thought  of  Christ's  second  ad 
vent. 

4.  And  assembling  together.]  2.  The 
evangelist  names  two  classes  of  persons 
called  together  by  king  Herod  in  order  to 
be  consulted  about  the  particulars  concerning 
the  promised  Messias  :  a.]  the  chief  priests  ; 
&.]  the  scribes  of  the  people.  Since  the 
same  classes  of  men  will  recur  constantly  in 
the  gospel,  we  briefly  explain  their  standing 
in  the  Jewish  community.  a.~\  Among  the 
chief  priests  must  be  numbered  first  the  high 
priest  proper,  who  was  during  the  period  sub 
sequent  to  the  exile  both  the  religious  and 
the  political  head  of  the  nation,  and  though 
somewhat  restricted  in  his  authority  by  the 
Greek  suzerains  and  the  gerousia,  possessed 
an  almost  unlimited  influence  by  the  fact 
that  his  office  was  hereditary  and  tenable  for 
life.  After  the  Romans  came  upon  the  scene, 
and  still  more  under  the  Herodian  princes, 
the  principle  of  life-tenure  and  inheritance 
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was  done  away  with,  and  high  priests  were 
appointed  and  deposed  at  pleasure  by  Herod 
and  the  Romans  alike.  Between  B.  C.  37  and 
A.  D.  68  as  many  as  -8  hig-h  priests  are  said 
to  have  held  office  [Joseph.  Antiq.  XX.  x. 
passim].  These  deposed  high  priests  form 
the  second  class  of  persons  designated  by  the 
chief  priests  of  the  gospels.  But  thirdly, 
there  are  chief  priests  mentioned  [Acts  iv.  0  ; 
xix.  14  ;  Joseph.  13.  J.  II.  xx.  4  ;  IV.  ix.  11; 
V.  xiii.  1  ;  VI.  ii.  2  ;  Vit.  39]  that  are  not  found 
among  the  28  foregoing.  These  are  most 
probably  either  members  of  the  high  priestly 
families,  —  practically  the  office  of  high  priest 
was  confined  to  a  few  privileged  families, 
—  [Joseph.  B.  J.  VI.  ii.  2],  or,  what  is  less 
probable,  they  were  the  heads  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses  of  priests  that  had  been  rear 
ranged  after  the  exile  according  to  the 
pattern  of  the  division  made  at  the  time  of 
David  on  account  of  the  fact  that  sixteen  of 
the  priestly  families  traced  back  their  pedi 
gree  to  Eleazar  and  eight  to  Ithamar,  both 
sons  of  Aaron  [cf.  Schiirer,  The  Jewish 
People,  etc.  II.  i.  pp.  195-206,  Edersheim, 
The  Temple,  etc.  p.  75  f.].  It  should,  how 
ever,  be  added  that  Patr.  Am.  Reischl,  Bisp. 
Fil.  Bleek,  Ewald,  Sevin  adhere  undoubtingly 
to  the  opinion  that  chief  priests  were  the 
heads  of  the  twenty-four  priestly  courses  ; 
Schanz  adheres  to  it  doubtingly,  while 
Schiirer,  Keil,  and  Weiss  reject  it. 

6.]  The  Latin  "  scriba,"  the  Greek  ypa/J.- 
fj.arevs,  and  the  Hebrew  ""'B'lD  are  derived 


respectively  from  scribo,  ypd<j>(iv,  and  ""ICD> 
to  engrave.  Though  writing  was  the  first 
occupation  of  the  scribe  [cf.  Ps.  xliv.  2  ; 
Ezech.  ix.  2],  the  Hebrew  word  applied  to 
any  one  professionally  occupied  about  books, 
e.  g.  as  writer  [Shabbath  xii.  5  ;  Nedarim 
ix.  2  ;  Gittin  iii.  1  ;  vii.  2  ;  viii.  8  ;  ix.  8  ; 
Baba  mezia  v.  11  ;  Sanhedrin  iv.  3  ;  v.  5]  or 
as  bookbinder  [Pesachim  iii.  1].  The  Greek 
expression  signifies  "  one  learned  in  Scrip 
ture,"  "  a  learned  man,"  "  a  literary  man." 
Men  of  this  description  were  found  already 
in  David's  household  [3  Kings  viii.  17;  xx. 
25  ;  1  Par.  xviii.  16  ;  cf  .  Cicero  in  Ver.  Ac. 
v.  c.  59],  and  their  chief  duty  was  to  keep  an 
account  in  writing  of  the  most  important 
public  events,  and  to  guard  the  public  re 
cords.  That  their  chief  occupation  should 
be  the  study  and  explanation  of  the  law  is 
self-evident.  Hence  we  meet  frequently  the 
names  vopiKol  or  "  jurists"  [Mt.  xxii.  35;  Lk. 
vii.  30  ;  x.  25  ;  xi.  45  f.,  52  ;  xiv.  3],  yo/xo8i- 
Scto-KoAot  or  "  teachers  of  the  law  "  [Lk.  v.  17; 
Acts  v.  34],  "expounders  of  the  ancestral 
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[Joseph.  B.  J.  VI.  v.  3].  It  is  also  on  this 
account  that  in  the  Mishna  the  expression 
"scribes,"  D^"15SD,  is  applied  only  to  the 
jurists  of  former  generations,  who  had  already 
become  an  authority  in  the  times  of  the 
Mishna,  while  the  contemporary  jurists  are 


always  named  t^E^H.     This  meaning    of 

the  word  "  scribe  "  explains  also  the  extraor 
dinary  respect  paid  to  the  men  of  this  class 
by  the  common  people,  as  is"  shown  by  the 

titles  of  honor  bestowed  on  them :  ^2"]  [my 
master],  and  the  still  more  honorable  }2T 
or  p2*^,  an  enhanced  form  of  DT  [Rabban, 

or  Rabbon,  from  Rab].  In  the  New  Tes 
tament  we  find  the  expressions  "Rabboni" 
[Mk.  x.  51 ;  Jn.  xx.  16],  "  lord  "  [Mt.  viii.  2, 6, 
8,  21,25,  etc.],  "master"  [in  the  sense  of 
teacher,  Mt.  viii.  19  ;  and  passim],  "  master  " 
[in  the  sense  of  lord,  Lk.  v.  5  ;  viii.  24,  45  ; 
ix.  33,  49;  xvii.  13],  "father"  [Mt.  xxiii.  9], 
"  master  "  [in  the  sense  of  guide,  Mt.  xxiii. 
10].  The  honor  paid  to  the  scribes  by  their 
fellow-citizens  was  not  confined  to  mere 
titles  ;  the  reverence  for  the  scribe  exceeded 
the  reverence  for  the  father,  and  bordered 
upon  the  reverence  for  God,  so  that  the  scribe 
could  claim  with  impunity  the  chief  seats  in 
the  synagogue  and  the  greetings  in  the  mar 
ket-place  [Aboth  iv.  12;  Kerithoth  vi.  9; 
Baba  mezia  ii.  11 ;  Mt.  xxiii.  6,  7 ;  Mk.  xii. 
38,  39  ;  Lk.  xi.  43  ;  xx.  46]. 

The  legal  employment  of  the  scribes  may 
be  reduced  to  the  following  heads  :  [a]  They 
cared  for  the  theoretic  development  of  the 
law,  carrying  on  the  process  of  systematizing 
it  in  the  form  of  oral  discussions.  It  is 
owing  to  this  circumstance  that  they  became 
practically  legislators,  though  they  had  never 
been  formally  appointed  as  such  ;  especially, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  their 
judgment  sufficed  to  determine  what  was 
valid  law.  [b]  The  scribes  also  taught  the 
law  ;  owing  to  this  circumstance  we  find  them 
surrounded  by  numerous  disciples,  who 
either  by  way  of  question  and  answer,  or  by 
repetition,  or  again  by  attentive  listening, 
endeavor  to  memorize  not  merely  the  teach 
ing,  but  also  the  very  words  of  the  masters, 
at  whose  feet  they  are  seated,  [c]  A  third 
employment  of  the  scribes  was  to  pass  sen 
tence  in  the  court  of  justice.  Though  in  the 
small  local  centres  the  courts  were  composed 
of  laymen,  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed 
that  those  persons  should  be  selected  for  this 
employment  that  were  distinguished  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  law. 

The  labors  of  the  scribes,  whether  educa 
tional  or  judicial,  were  to  be  strictly  gratui 
tous,  as  we  may  infer  both  from  the  Mishna 
[Aboth  iv.  5 ;  i.  13  ;  Bechoroth  iv.  6  ;  Aboth 
ii.  2]  and  the  Scripture  [Ex.  xxiii.  8  ;  Deut. 
xvi.  9].  But  that  this  principle  of  non- 
remuneration  was  not  strictly  adhered  to  by 
the  scribes  in  their  labor  of  teaching  is  plain 
from  the  New  Testament  [Mt.  x.  8,  10  ; 
xxiii.  5  ;  Mk.  xii.  40,  38  ;  Lk.  x.  7  ;  xvi.  14  ; 
xx.  46,  47 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  3-18  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  8,  9  ; 
Phil.  iv.  10-18  ;  Gal.  vi.  6]. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  scribes 
confined  their  activity  to  Judea  only,  though 
here  was  their  centre  of  operations  till  about 
70  A.  D.  ;  we  meet  them  in  Galilee  [Lk.  v. 
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5.  But  they  said  to  him  :  In  Bethlehem  of  Juda  :  For  so  it  is  written 
by  the  prophet : 

6.  And  thou  Bethlehem  the  land  of  Juda  art  not  the  least  among 
the  princes  of  Juda ;  for  out  of  thee  shall  come  forth  the  captain  that 
shall  rule  my  people  Israel. 

St.  Jerome  is  of  opinion  that  the  evangelist  originally  wrote  Judae.     In  6 : 
for  ouSa^ws  D  fit) ;  it[several]  Tert  Hil  syr[cu   sch]  non ;  ff1  tol   numquid  ; 

of  the  tribes  into  thousands,  probably  of 
fighting  men,  each  thousand  having  its  sep 
arate  head  [cf .  Num.  i.  16  ;  x.  4 ;  Jos.  xxii. 
21,  30;  1  Kings  x.  19;  xxiii.  23  ;  1  Par. 
xxiii.  11]  ;  in  the  consonant  text  the  same 
Hebrew  word  signifies  both  a  thousand  and 
the  ruler  of  a  thousand.  The  evangelist  has 
taken  this  second  meaning  of  the  word,  ren 
dering  it  "  princes." 

c.]  The  third  discrepancy  between  prophet 
and  evangelist  presents  more  formidable 
difficulties  :  the  former  asserts  Bethlehem's 
littleness,  the  latter  denies  it.  [1]  It  is  not 
true  that  the  Hebrew  word  employed  by  the 
prophet  means  both  great  and  little,  and 
that  it  must  signify  "  great  "  in  Jer.  xlviii.  4  ; 
Soph.  xiii.  7  ;  even  if  this  were  true,  we 
could  not  in  this  manner  harmonize  Mt.  and 
Mich.,  since  the  prophecy,  viewed  in  this 
light,  ought  to  read  "  thou  art  too  great  to 
be  among  the  thousands  "  [against  Pococke 
on  the  Porta  Mosis,  Works,  i.  134  f.].  [%] 
The  discrepancy  cannot  be  solved  by  means 
of  the  Chaldee,  the  Syriac,  the  Septuagint, 
and  a  Latin  [August.  De  civit.  Dei,  xviii.  30] 
version  of  the  prophecy  ;  for  the  rendering 
"  it  is  little  that  thou  shouldst  be  "  does  not 
establish  the  desired  harmony.  Besides,  the 
Hebrew  word  employed  by  the  prophet  never 
has  the  foregoing  meaning,  while  Is.  xlix.  6 
and  2  Kings  vii.  19  express  that  idea  in 
another  way.  [5]  The  discrepancy  disap 
pears  satisfactorily  in  the  following  manner : 
the  words  of  both  prophet  and  evangelist  are 
true,  the  former  describing  Bethlehem  as  it 
is  in  the  eyes  of  men,  the  latter  viewing  it  as 
it  is  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  besides,  both  mean 
ings  are  expressed  by  the  prophet,  the  one, 
asserting  Bethlehem's  worldly  littleness, 
directly,  the  other,  concerning  Bethlehem's 
divine  greatness,  indirectly  and  by  antithesis, 
so  that  the  evangelist  is  justified  in  express 
ing  directly  what  the  prophet  had  expressed 
by  way  of  contrast ;  finally,  it  must  be  noted 
that  St.  Matthew  does  not  intend  to  give  the 
words  of  the  prophet  as  found  in  Sacred 
Scripture,  but  as  uttered  by  the  chief  priests 
and  scribes  whom  Herod  had  consulted,  and 
who  answered  foreign  inquirers  not  ac 
quainted  with  the  old  name  Ephrata,  or  the 
division  into  thousands,  or  the  mystery  of  a 
Davidic  Messias  [cf.  Christ  in  Type  and 
Prophecy,  i.  p.  276].  With  Chrys.  we  may 
reflect  on  the  joy  and  consolation  the  Wise- 
men  must  have  experienced  when  they  dis 
covered  that  the  place  of  the  new-born  king 
whom  they  had  come  to  worship  held  such  a 


17],  in  the  dispersion,  and  Jewish  epitaphs 
in  Rome  of  the  later  imperial  period  testify 
to  the  presence  of  scribes  in  the  capital  of 
western  civilization,  while  the  Babylonian 
scribes  were  the  authors  of  the  Talmud  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Again,  though 
after  the  separation  between  the  Pharisees 
and  the  Sadducees  most  scribes  adhered  to 
the  Pharisaic  party,  the  Sadducees  too  could 
point  to  their  eminent  lawyers,  as  must  be 
naturally  expected  [Mk.  ii.  16 ;  Lk.  v.  30 ; 
Acts  xxiii.  9]. 

The  scribes  exercised  their  influence  not 
merely  over  all  classes,  all  countries,  and  all 
departments  of  the  law,  but  they  controlled 
also  the  narrative  and  didactic  parts  of 
Sacred  Scripture.  Religious  history  and 
dogma  as  well  as  law  were  developed  in  their 
schools,  and  the  collected  results  of  both  may 
be  called  the  Haggada,  as  opposed  to  the 
Halacha  or  the  rule  of  conduct.  By  reason  of 
their  proficiency  in  both  legal  and  dogmatic 
learning,  the  scribes  were  qualified  above 
others  to  deliver  the  lectures  in  the  syna 
gogues  and  to  be  members  of  the  Sanhedrin 
[cf.  Mt.  ii.  4 ;  xx.  18 ;  xxi.  15 ;  xxviii.  41 ; 
Mk.  x.  3:3  ;  xi.  18,  27  ;  xiv.  1,  43,  53  ;  xv.  1, 
31 ;  Lk.  xxii.  2,  66 ;  xxiii.  10].  The  care 
of  the  text  of  Scripture  as  such  was  natu 
rally  joined  to  the  preceding  employments. 
Since  Herod  called  only  the  chief  priests 
and  the  scribes,  omitting  the  ancients  of  the 
people,  the  gathering  cannot  have  been  that 
of  the  Sanhedrin.  Herod  merely  asks  where 
Christ  should  be  born,  supposing  that  the 
time  of  the  birth  had  really  arrived. 

5.  But  they  said  to  him.]  3.  The  pro 
phecy  cited  by  the  chief  priests  and  scribes 
is  that  of  Mich.  v.  2  with  the  following  dif 
ferences  :  The  prophet  has  a.]  Ephrata  for 
the  evangelist's  "  land  of  Juda";  6.]  thou 
sands  for  princes  ;  c. .]  "  thou  art  little  "  for 
"  thou  art  not  least." 

a.]  The  first  of  these  discrepancies  is  of 
no  importance,  since  Ephrata  [fruitfulness] 
is  nothing  but  another  name  for  Bethlehem 
[house  of  bread]  ;  the  evangelist  prefers  the 
addition  "  land  of  Juda,"  in  order  to  signify 
that  he  refers  to  Bethlehem  in  Juda,  not  to 
Bethlehem  in  the  tribe  of  Zabulon  [Jos.  xix. 
15],  while  the  prophet  adds  Ephrata  to  place 
the  joyful  birth  of  Jesus  in  opposition  to  the 
sorrowful  birth  of  Benjamin,  which  happened 
near  Ephrata  [Gen.  xxxv.  19  ;  xlviii.  7]. 

b.~\  Nor  is  the  second  discrepancy  between 
the  prophet  and  the  evangelist  of  much  im 
portance  :  the  prophet  alludes  to  the  division 
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7.  Then  Herod  privately  calling  the  Wisemen  learned  diligently  of 
them  the  time  of  the  star,  which  appeared  to  them, 

8.  And  sending  them  into  Bethlehem,  said :  Go,  and  diligently  in 
quire  after  the  child ;  and  when  you  have  found  him,  bring  me  word 
again,  that  I  also  may  come  and  adore  him. 

9.  Who  having  heard  the  king,  went  their  way ;  and  behold  the  star 
which  they  had  seen  in  the  East,  went  before  them,  until  it  came  and 
stood  over  where  the  child  was. 

10.  And  seeing  the  star  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy. 

11.  And  entering  into  the  house,  they  found  the  child  with  Mary  his 
mother,  and  falling  down  they  adored  him ;  and  opening  their  trea 
sures,  they  offered  him  gifts,  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh. 

12.  And  having  received  an  answer  in  sleep  that  they  should  not 
return  to  Herod,  they  went  back  another  way  into  their  country. 

fioL  is  added  in  C  K  T  etc.  arm  Thdrt.  In  11 :  most  of  the  uncial  mss.  with 
a  f  k  q  syr[both]  sah  cop  arm  aeth  Or  Eus  read  eiSov  [they  saw]  instead 
of  evpov  [they  found],  but  most  of  the  cursive  mss.  together  with  b  c  ff1  g1  vg 
have  the  latter  reading ;  D  has  TratSa  [the  boy],  most  other  mss.  read 

prominent  and  definite  position  in  the  sacred 
prophecies. 

7.  Then  Herod  privately  calling.]  c.  In 
the  conduct  of  Herod  we  must  note  the  fol 
lowing  particulars :  1.  He  calls  the  Magi 
privately,  so  as  not  to  divulge  the  news  they 
had  brought  among  the  people,  in  order  to 
accomplish  his  wicked  designs  more  easily. 
2.  Herod  "  learned  diligently  "  of  the  Wise- 
men  "the  time  of  the  star  which  appeared 
to  them."  The  tyrant  does  not  seem  to 
have  "  diligently  inquired  "  of  the  Wisemen 
[Chrys.  op.  impf.  Grimm],  which  would  re 
quire  a  different  preposition  in  the  Greek 
text,  and  might  have  rendered  the  Magi 
suspicious  of  the  king's  real  designs;  he 
only  listened  attentively  to  what  the  strange 
visitors  in  their  simplicity  said  about  the 
time,  i.  e.  the  length  of  the  time,  during 
which  the  star  had  appeared  to  them  [cf. 
Euth.  Theoph.  Keil,  Weiss].  <?.  Herod  sends 
the  Wisemen  to  Bethlehem  with  the  moni 
tion  to  inquire  diligently  after  the  child  ;  his 
jealousy  does  not  allow  him  to  call  the  child 
by  his  royal  name. 

9.  Who  having  heard  the  king.]  d.  The 
evangelist  describes  the  relation  of  the  Wise- 
men  to  the  infant  Christ  under  two  heads :  1. 
Their  immediate  guidance  by  the  star ;  2. 
their  behavior  in  presence  of  the  child.  1. 
The  opinion  that  the  Wisemen  must  have 
left  Jerusalem  by  night  on  account  of  the 
visibility  of  the  star  [Weiss,  Keil,  Schanz] 
has  been  implicitly  rejected  where  we  main 
tained  that  the  star  could  not  be  a  merely 
natural  phenomenon  [Theoph.  gloss,  ordin. 
Haym.  Anselm.].  The  opinion  of  Chrys. 
that  the  Magi  entered  Bethlehem  at  bright 
noonday  is  therefore  not  at  all  improbable. 
The  words  "  the  star  .  .  .  went  before  them  " 


do  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  showed  them 
the  way  to  Bethlehem  :  the  road  from  Jeru 
salem  to  the  city  of  David  could  be  found 
without  a  miracle,  and  the  Greek  expression 
Trpodyeiv  nvd  often  has  the  meaning  of 
''  arriving  before  some  one  "  [Mt.  xiv.  22  ; 
xxi.  31 ;  xxvi.  32  ;  xxviii.  7 ;  Mk.  vi.  45 ; 
xiv.  28;  xvi.  7],  so  that  the  star  may  have 
moved  from  east  to  west  "  until  it  came  and 
stood  over  where  the  child  was,"  while  the 
Magi  journeyed  from  north  to  south.  That 
this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage 
follows  also  from  the  close  connection  be 
tween  vv.  10  and  11 ;  for  the  Magi  ''seeing 
the  star  rejoiced  .  .  .  and  entering  into  the 
house."  Here  the  entrance  into  the  house, 
not  the  journey  in  the  direction  of  the  star, 
appears  to  be  the  immediate  consequence 
of  its  perception.  The  recourse  to  a  merely 
internal  guidance  is  not  necessary.  We  need 
not  draw  attention  to  the  word  "  house  "  used 
by  the  evangelist ;  had  the  Holy  Family  still 
lived  in  the  traditional  grotto,  Kt.  Matthew 
would  not  have  spoken  of  their  "  house." 
The  exceeding  great  joy  of  the  Wisemen  at 
the  sight  of  the  star  shows  that  they  must 
not  have  seen  their  heavenly  monitor  for 
some  time  previous. 

2.  a.  The  evangelist  seems  to  imply  that 
at  the  arrival  of  the  Magi,  St.  Joseph  was 
absent,  for  they  found  the  child  with  Mary 
his  mother.  Joseph's  absence  was  well  cal 
culated  to  prepare  the  visitors  for  the  mystery 
of  the  child's  virginal  conception  and  birth. 
|8.  It  may  be  asked  what  is  meant  by  the 
vords  "  and  falling  down,  they  adored  him  "  ; 
did  the  Magi  worship  the  child  as  their  God, 
or  did  they  pay  him  a  merely  royal  homage  ? 
The  Greek  word  irpoffnvveiv  signifies  both  the 
homage  paid  to  superiors  or  kings  [Hdt.  i. 
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13.  And  after  they  were  departed,  behold  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  in  sleep  to  Joseph,  saying:  Arise,  and  take  the  child  and 
his  mother,  and  fly  into  Egypt,  and  be  there  until  I  shall  tell  thee. 
For  it  will  coine  to  pass  that  Herod  will  seek  the  child  to  destroy  him. 

[the  child  J.     In  13  :  evv.  mostly   insert   run/  /u,eryem/  ;    B   adds  ets  r-njv 
ILUTMV  ;  <j>aiv€Tai  c.  sCDEKLMSUVFAH  etc.  ;  B  it  vg  Ir 

119,  134  ;  vii.  136  ;  Xen.  Cyr.  8,  3,  14;  Gen. 
xxvii.  29  ;  xxxiii.  3,  6,  7  ;  xxxvii.  7  ;  xlii.  6  ; 
etc.]  and  the  adoration  due  to  God  [Hdt. 
ii.  121;  Ex.  iv.  31;  xii.  27;  xx.  5;  xxiii. 
24  ;  xxiv.  1  ;  xxxii.  8  ;  Lev.  xxvi.  1  ;  Num. 
xxv.  2;  Mt.  iv.  10;  Lk.  iv.  8;  Jn.  iv.  21; 
Acts  viii.  27  ;  etc.].  That  the  word  means 
in  the  present  case  divine  worship  may  be 
inferred  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Magi 
had  been  induced  to  visit  Bethlehem,  and 
from  the  offerings  they  presented  there. 
For  though  gold  was  offered  to  kings, 
myrrh  to  men,  it  was  to  God  alone  that 
frankincense  was  presented  [Iren.  adv.  haer. 
111.  ix.  2  ;  Orig.  c.  Gels.  i.  00  ;  Hil.  Juvenc. 
1.  i.  v.  285  ;  Jer.  Ambr.  in  Lk.  1.  ii.  n.  44  ; 
Chrys.  op.  imp.  Leo,  serm.  33  ;  Maxim,  horn. 
xxii.  26  ;  Prudent,  xii.  de  Epiph.  v.  33  ; 
Chrysol.  serin.  158,  160  ;  Sedat  de  Epiph.  ; 
Greg.  horn,  in  Evang.  x.  n.  6.  Cf  .  Patr.  diss. 
27,  p.  348.]  It  is  true  that  a  few  writers  see  the 
child's  sacerdotal  character  typified  by  the  of 
fering  of  frankincense  [Maxim,  horn.  xxi.  ;  Bed. 
Serm.  de  Magis  ;  Schegg]  ;  that  St.  Bernard, 
who  commonly  abounds  in  the  mystical  sense, 
gives  a  strictly  prosaic  explanation  of  the  three 
gifts,  seeing  in  the  gold  a  relief  of  the  child's 
poverty,  in  the  myrrh  a  preservative  for  his 
feeble  limbs,  and  in  the  frankincense  a 
remedy  against  the  fetid  odors  of  the  grotto  ; 
and  it  is  also  true  that  some  writers  doubt 
whether  the  Magi  understood  the  mystic 
meaning  of  their  offerings  [cf.  op.  imp.  Maid. 
Schanz]  ;  but  these  reasons  are  not  of  suffi 
cient  weight  against  the  foregoing  patristic 
testimony,  to  render  our  position  untenable. 

And  having  received  an  answer.]  e.  The 
Greek  text  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
they  had  asked  God  for  light  [cf  .  ii.  22  ; 
Lk.  ii.  26  ;  Acts  x.  22  ;  Heb.  vii.  5  ;  xi.  7]  ; 
Theoph.  and  Euth.  interpret  the  passage  in 
the  sense  of  being  warned  or  instructed  by 
God.  The  evangelist  does  not  state  whether 
the  answer  came  directly  from  God  [Jer. 
Pasch.  Sylv.],  or  through  the  mediation  of 
an  angel  [Chrys.  Thorn.  Haym.  Bar.].  In 
any  case,  the  communication  was  a  new 
proof  to  the  Wisemen  of  the  truly  divine 
character  of  their  previous  directions  ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  formed  as  it  were  the  climax 
of  God's  dealings  with  them  :  first,  he  spoke 
to  them  by  means  of  the  star,  then  by  means 
of  the  prophecy  and  its  lawful  expounders, 
finally,  by  means  of  an  angel  or  even  directly, 
without  any  medium  [Theoph.  Euth.].  That 
the  Wisemen  thus  avoided  the  return  to 
Herod,  a  circumstance  v.'hich  could  hardly 
be  accounted  for  by  merely  natural  means, 
•was  a  warning  to  the  tyrant  that  his  godless 


endeavors  against  the  new-born  king  of  the 
Jews  would  be  fruitless  [Jans.]. 

b.  Jesus  is  the  Messias  in  his  Keception 
by  the  Jews,  c.  ii.  13-23. 

The  passage  contains  three  incidents :  1. 
the  flight  into  Egypt ;  2.  the  slaughter  of 
the  Holy  Innocents ;  3.  the  return  out  of 
Egypt.  In  each  of  these  we  shall  have  to 
consider  the  actions  or  the  words  of  three 
principal  agents  :  in  the  first  part,  those  of 
the  angel,  of  Joseph,  and  of  the  prophet ;  in 
the  second,  those  of  Herod,  of  the  Holy 
Innocents,  and  of  the  prophet ;  in  the  third, 
those  of  the  angel,  of  Joseph,  and  of  the 
prophet. 

13.  And  after  they  were  departed.]  1. 
Flight  into  Egypt,  a.  Actions  and  words  of 
the  angel,  a.  That  the  angel  appeared  im 
mediately  after  the  departure  of  the  Wise- 
men,  probably  in  the  night  of  their  leaving, 
follows  from  the  notoriety  of  the  Magi's  visit 
in  the  small  town  of  Bethlehem,  where  their 
coming,  their  stay,  and  their  exit  must  have 
been  the  common  topic  of  conversation.  j8. 
It  is  to  the  head  of  the  Holy  Family  that 
the  angel  addresses  himself  [Tost.  Bar.],  so 
that  our  Blessed  Lady  and  her  divine  son 
give  us  an  example  of  obedience.  7.  The 
angel  indicates  flight  as  the  means  by  which 
the  child  must  be  saved.  The  following  are 
the  principal  reasons  assigned  for  this :  (1) 
God's  power  is  shown  not  less  by  deluding 
his  enemies  thanby  destroying  them  [Chrys.]  ; 
(2)  Christ's  humanity  becomes  thus  more 
evident  [Chrys.  op.  imp.  Thorn.  Bar.]  ;  (3) 
Jesus  thus  shows  his  followers  how  to  prac 
tise  the  precept  of  fleeing  from  city  to  city 
[cf.  Mt.  x.  23  ;  op.  imp.  Rab.  Pasch.  Thorn. 
Jans.  Bar.]  ;  (4)  at  the  same  time,  this  inci 
dent  foreshadows  the  future  persecution  and 
rejection  of  Jesus  Christ  [cf.  Lk.  ii.  34],  and 
teaches  us  that  we  have  to  expect  from  the 
start  trials  and  persecutions  in  the  service  of 
Jesus  [cf.  Jn.  xv.  20 ;  Chrys.  Euth.  Jans. 
Rab.].  8.  The  angel  bids  Joseph  to  fly  into 
Egypt  for  the  following  reasons  :  (-?)  it  was 
near,  being  only  a  journey  of  eight  or  ten 
days  distant  [Grimm]  ;  (2)  it  was  independ 
ent  of  Herod  ;  (3)  it  was  much  inhabited 
by  Jews,  so  that  St.  Joseph  was  sure  to  find 
work  among  his  countrymen ;  (4)  Egypt 
had  been  the  refuge  of  the  patriarchs,  whose 
flight  is  rightly  considered  as  a  type  of  that 
of  Jesus  Christ  [cf .  Col.  ii.  17;  Chrys.  Br. 
Jans.  Maid.  Lap.  Grimm]  ;  (5)  Egypt  and 
Babylon  are  the  types  of  impiety,  and  as 
Babylon  approached  Jesus  in  the  person  of 
the  Magi,  so  does  Jesus  himself  visit  Egypt, 
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14.  Who  arose,  and  took  the  child  and  his  mother  by  night,  and 
retired  into  Egypt.  • 

15.  And  he  was  there  until  the  death  of  Herod ;  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled  which  the  Lord  spoke  by  the  prophet,  saying :  Out  of  Egypt 
have  I  called  my  son. 

also  in  19.     In  14-'  syr[cu   sch]  a  b  c   g1  q  "but  Joseph  arising"  ;  gr.  TO 


in  order  to  show  that  he  came  to  save  sinners 
[Chrys.  Euth.  Theoph.  Jans.] ;  (6)  again, 
Egypt  had  received  Messianic  promises  in 
Is.  xix.  18  f.,  which  had  to  be  fulfilled ; 
(7)  Chrys.  and  Pasch.  point  out  how  Egypt 
profited  by  the  visit  of  Jesus,  peopling  the 
new  kingdom  of  Christ  with  holy  hermits, 
martyrs,  and  virgins.  Thus  the  Messias  is 
driven  from  the  land  of  the  Jews  at  the 
very  outset. 

14.  Who  arose.]     b.  Actions  and  words  of 
St.  Joseph,    a.  Joseph  is  remarkable  for  his 
faith   and   obedience,  because    he   performs 
the  bidding  of  the  angel   at   once,  without 
complaint,  in  spite  of  its  numerous  difficul 
ties  [Chrys.  Euth.  Jans.  Lap.],     ft.  It  is  not 
said  by  which   road  (Hebron  or  Gaza)  and 
•whither  in  Egypt  the  Holy  Family  retired :  (1) 
some  believe  that  they  lived  in  Hermopolis 
magna,the  modern  Eshmoon,  situate  on  the 
left  bank   of   the    Nile,  on   the    confines  of 
upper  and   middle    Egypt    [Rufinus,   Sozo- 
men]  ;  (2}  others   prefer  Alexandria,  because 
many  Jews  lived  in  that  city,  who  would  be 
willing  to  conceal  and  assist  their  kinsman 
[Sandini]  ;    (3)   others  again,  relying  chiefly 
on  local   tradition,   maintain   the    claims  of 
Heliopolis,  called  On  in  the  Old  Testament, 
but   Matarea,   or    Mataril,    by   the   modern 
Arabs,  who  thus  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a 
once  celebrated  city  in  lower  Egypt,  situate 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  near  the  Delta 
and  Trajan's  canal  [Jans.  Patr.]  ;  (4)  finally, 
some   think  that  the  Holy  Family  lived  in 
the  same    land   in  which  the  Israelites  had 
dwelt  in  their  exile  [Grimm],  or  that  no  place 
can  be   determined  with  certainty  [Knab.]. 
y.  The  gospel  states  merely  that  the  Holy 
Family  remained  in  Egypt  till  the  death  of 
Herod,  but  it  is  not  certain  how  long   the 
sojourn  lasted :    (-7)  Maid,  and  Suar.  give  a 
list  of  opinions  according  to  which  Jesus  re 
mained  in  exile  from  two  to  eight  years  ;   (#) 
the  gloss,  ord.  gives  seven  years  ;   (3)  Lam., 
followed  by  a  number  of  modern  commenta 
tors,  assigns  only  a  few  months,  because  the 
death   of  Herod  cannot  have  occurred  long 
after   the   birth    of    Jesus   Christ.     5.    The 
words  of  Is.  xix.  1  are  often  applied  to  the 
entrance  of  the  child  Jesns  into  Egypt  [cf. 
Jer.  op.  imp.  gl.  ord.  Pasch.  Br.  Thorn.  Bar. 
Lap.]  ;  but  this  application  is  certainly  false, 
so  that  Jans,  calls  all  the  reports  about  the 
downfall  of   the  idols   at   the   approach   of 
Jesus   pure    fable ;   Bar.  and   Sylv.  refer  to 
sources  \vhere   these    accounts  may  be  read 
[cf.  Tischendorf,  Evang.  apoc.  pp.  85,  183]. 

15.  That  it  might  be  fulfilled.]     c.  The 


prophecy,  a.  Suarez  is  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  liberal,  not  to  say  rash,  to  see  in 
the  words  of  the  evangelist  only  an  accommo 
dation  of  Osee's  prophecy  to  Christ's  life  in 
Egypt.  It  is  true  that  Syriac,  Arabic,  Itab- 
binic,  and  Greek  writers  often  use  passages 
by  way  of  accommodation  [cf.  Assemani.  Bibl. 
or.  i.  cap.  vi.  12  ;  Ens.  H.  E.  ii.  23  ;  Wise 
man,  Zusammenhang  der  Ergebnisse,  etc.,  10 ; 
Tholuck,  Das  alte  Testament  im  Neuen 
Testament,  5  ed.  pp.  16  f.;  Plutarch,  Sympo- 
siaca,  ix.  1]  ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
evangelist  spoke  in  a  manner  wholly  differ 
ent  from  that  of  the  foregoing  writers  [cf. 
Keil,  Weiss,  Mansel].  If  Jans,  explains  the 
fulfilment  by  way  of  accommodation,  he  is 
careful  to  add  another  explanation,  ft.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  cannot  follow  those 
writers  [Eus.  Demonstr.  evang.  ix.  4  ;  Tost. 
q.  57 ;  Chrys.]  who  explain  the  prophecy  as 
referring  to  Christ's  flight  into  Egypt  in  its 
literal  sense.  The  context  of  the  passage  in 
Osee  (xi.  1),  the  parallel  passages  in  Ex.  iv. 
22  ;  xix.  5,  6  ;  Deut.  viii.  5 ;  xxxii.  6 ;  Jer. 
xxxi.  9 ;  the  Ixx.  rendering  "  I  called  my 
sons  [instead  of  '  my  son  ']  out  of  Egypt," 
show  that  the  prophet  speaks  literally  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  y.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that, 
Pusey  is  right  when  he  contends  that  the 
evangelist  does  not  wish  to  prove  anything  in 
the  present  passage,  but  only  proposes  a 
piece  of  Jewish  history  in  order  to  prevent  a 
prejudice  arising  from  the  sojourn  of  Jesus 
in  Egypt  against  his  true  Messiasship.  The 
language  of  the  gospel  does  not  support  this 
conjecture.  S.  Suar.  Vasq.  Lap.  Patr.,  etc., 
are.  therefore,  right  in  explaining  the  fulfil 
ment  of  Osee's  prophecy  in  a  typical  sense. 
That  the  evangelist  argues  from  the  fulfil 
ment,  and  that  therefore  the  sense  in  which 
he  explains  it  must  be  known  to  his  readers, 
does  not  offer  a  valid  objection  against  the 
typical  explanation.  For  on  the  one  hand, 
similar  observations  might  be  made  concern 
ing  1  Cor.  x.  6  ;  Heb.  viii.  5  ;  ix.  9 ;  Jn. 
xiii.  18 ;  xv.  25  ;  xix.  36  ;  etc.,  and  on  the 
other,  the  typical  sense  of  prophecy  is  quite 
clearly  indicated  in  the  Old  Testament ;  Ez. 
xxxiv.  23  ;  xxxvii.  24 ;  Mich.  iv.  4 ;  vii.  15  ; 
Am.  ix.  11  ;  Is.  xi.  15;  xliii.  2;  Os.  ii.  1.1  ; 
iii.  5 ;  etc.  Besides,  the  typical  sense  of  the 
Old  Testament  represents  the  Messias  in  a 
most  glorious  and  majestic  manner,  since  it 
supposes  that  he  is  the  central  person,  for  and 
around  whom  God's  providence  has  shaped 
the  universal  course  of  history,  e.  Jans. 
Lam.  and  especially  Frassen  [Disquis.  bibl. 
iv.  6,  n.  10,  ed.  2;  Luc*,  1769,  i.  p.  397]  have 
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16.  Then  Herod  perceiving  that  he  was  deluded  by  the  Wisemen, 
was  exceeding  angry,  and  sending  killed  all  the  men-children  that  were 
in  Bethlehem,  and  in  all  the  borders  thereof,  from  two  years  old  and 
under,  according  to  the  time  which  he  had  diligently  inquired  of  the 
Wisemen. 


drawn  attention  to  the  various  points  of 
resemblance  between  type  and  antitype  :  (1) 
both  the  people  and  the  child  Jesus  sought 
in  Egypt  safety  when  in  danger  of  life  ;  (2) 
both  lived  in  Egypt  in  a  humble  condition  ; 
(3}  both  had  a  Joseph  for  their  protector ; 
(4)  both  had  a  royal  oppressor,  the  one 
Pharao,  the  other  Herod ;  (5)  in  the  history 
of  both  occurred  the  slaughter  of  innocent 
children  ;  (6)  the  oppressors  of  both  were 
deluded  in  a  miraculous  way,  Pharao  by 
Moses,  Herod  by  the  Wisemen  ;  (7)  both 
type  and  antitype  left  Egypt  after  the  death 
of  their  persecutor,  and  at  the  special  warn 
ing  of  an  angel. 

16.  Then  Herod  perceiving.]  2.  Slaugh 
ter  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  a.  Actions  of 
Herod,  a.  It  is  not  certain  when  Herod 
perceived  that  he  had  been  deluded  by  the 
Magi ;  we  may  suppose  that  for  a  time  he 
imagined  they  had  been  deceived  and  were 
ashamed  to  return,  or,  at  least,  that  he  insti 
tuted  a  private  inquiry  concerning  their 
arrival  in  Bethlehem  and  their  secret  depar 
ture.  Keim  points  out  that  the  general 
expectation  of  a  Messianic  king  naturally 
rendered  Herod  suspicious  and  cruel.  Ac 
cording  to  Josephus  [Antiq.  XVII.  ii.  4],  the 
Pharisees  circulated  a  prediction  that  God 
would  remove  Herod  and  his  family  from  the 
royal  throne  ;  the  most  guilty  of  the  Phari 
sees  suffered  death  on  that  account.  What 
historians  generally  tell  of  Herod's  character 
well  agrees  with  the  account  of  St.  Matthew, 
so  that  no  improbability  of  the  gospel  account 
can  be  urged  against  the  truthfulness  of  the 
evangelist.  $.  That  Josephus  omits  the 
slaughter  of  the  Holy  Innocents  cannot 
astonish  us,  if  we  consider  that  the  event 
would  have  greatly  spoken  in  favor  of  the 
Christians,  had  it  been  told  impartially. 
Besides,  Josephus  has  omitted  a  number  of 
other  incidents  more  striking  in  the  life  of 
Herod  than  the  slaughter  of  a  few  Hebrew 
children.  It  is  true  that  Macrobius  [Satur. 
ii.  4  or  x.  4]  relates  that  Augustus,  on  hear 
ing  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Holy  Innocents 
and  of  a  son  of  Herod  among  them,  exclaimed, 
"  It  is  better  to  be  Herod's  hog  [vv]  than  his 
son  [v/Jj/]."  But  Patr.  [p.  383]  aptly  adds 
that  since  Macrobius  wrote  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  he  may  have  received 
his  information  either  through  the  gospel  or 
from  Christian  sources.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered  that  his  testimony  is  valua 
ble  because  it  records  a  tradition  according 
to  which  Herod's  cruelty  was  so  notorious  as 
to  reach  the  ears  even  of  the  Roman  emperor. 
By  way  of  explanation  we  may  add  that  the 
words  of  Augustus  may  refer  to  the  death  of 
Alexander  and  Aristobulns  or  to  that  of 


Antipater,  and  that  they  do  not  necessarily 
suppose  one  of  Herod's  sons  to  have  been  a 
mere  infant  at  the  time  of  the  slaughter.  It 
is  also  quite  possible  that  Augustus  learned 
simultaneously  two  events  not  simultaneous. 
7.  If  it  be  asked  who  were  the  executioners 
sent  by  Herod,  we  refer  to  what  Josephus 
tells  us  of  Herod's  funeral  [Antiq.  XVII. 
viii.  3],  where  he  enumerates  four  kinds  of 
Herodian  soldiers :  the  body  guard,  Thra- 
cians,  Germans,  and  Galatians  [Gauls,  Celts]. 
Herod's  orders  must  have  been  executed  by 
some  of  these  classes. 

—  all  the  men-children.]  6.  The  Holy  In 
nocents,  a.  The  evangelist  determines  the 
Holy  Innocents  in  a  double  way  :  (J.)  locally, 
they  belonged  to  Bethlehem  and  the  borders 
thereof,  which  amounted  to  twenty  little 
hamlets  according  to  some  writers,  but  must 
have  been  of  little  import  in  any  case  ;  (~) 
as  to  time,  the  Holy  Innocents  are  defined 
by  the  clauses  "  from  two  years  old  and 
under,  according  to  the  time  which  he  had 
diligently  inquired  of  the  Wisemen."  Not 
to  insist  on  the  exact  meaning  of  the  original 
Greek  text,  (a)  the  time  may  be  computed 
from  the  appearance  of  the  star  showing 
that  the  king  of  the  Jews  was  already  born, 
so  that  Herod  went  back  two  full  years  in 
order  to  destroy  his  dreaded  opponent  with 
more  certainty  [Maid.  Jans.  Baron.  Sandini]; 
(f))  or  the  order  for  the  massacre  was  not 
issued  till  about  the  second  Pasch,  i.  e. 
fifteen  months  after  our  Lord's  bir^h,  so  that 
the  two  years  would  comprise  these  fifteen 
months  and  nine  months  before  the  appear 
ance  of  the  star  [Lap.]  ;  (y)  or  again,  Herod 
issued  his  order  two  or  three  months  after 
the  birth  of  Jesus,  so  that  the  edict  refers  to 
the  two  or  three  months  after  the  appearance 
of  the  star  and  to  the  previous  year  [Patr.  in 
Evang.  diss.  xxxiii.  1.  iii.]  ;  (8)  or  the  star  had 
appeared  before  the  birth  of  Jesus,  according 
to  Mansel  at  the  time  of  the  incarnation, 
according  to  others  [cf.  Patr.  p.  334]  eighteen 
months  or  two  years  before  the  nativity,  so 
that  the  two  years  either  partially  or  wholly 
followed  the  appearance  of  the  star,  and 
preceded  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ ;  (e)  the 
common  and  true  opinion  maintains  that  the 
star  appeared  simultaneously  with  the  birth 
of  Jesus  [Aug.  Tost.  Caj.  Maid.  Jans.  Lap. 
etc.],  and  that  the  words  "from  two  years 
old  and  under  "  must  be  determined  by  the 
following  clause,  "  according  to  the  time 
which  he  had  diligently  inquired  of  the 
Wisemen." 

)3.  Opinions  vary  greatly  concerning  the 
number  of  the  Holy  Innocents  :  (1)  Pasch. 
mentions  a  tradition  that  they  were  144,000, 
according  to  the  number  in  the  Apocalypse  ; 
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17.  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremias  the  pro 
phet,  saying : 

18.  A  voice  in  Kama  was  heard,  lamentation  and  great  mourning ; 
Rachel  bewailing  her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because 
they  are  not. 

19.  But  when  Herod  was  dead,  behold  an  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared 
in  sleep  to  Joseph  in  Egypt, 

20.  Saying :  Arise,  and  take  the  child  and  his  mother,  and  go  into 
the  land  of  Israel ;  for  they  are  dead  that  sought  the  life  of  the  child. 


(2)  the  Greek  liturgies  assume  that  the  Holy 
Innocents  were  14,000 ;  ( 3)  others  again 
have  asserted  that  there  were  2000,  massacred 
in  twenty  different  localities  around  Bethle 
hem  ;  (4)  though  we  have  no  means  of 
determining  with  certainty  the  number  of 
children  killed  by  the  agents  of  Herod,  we 
can  maintain  with  certainty  that  the  fore 
going  numbers  are  fabulous,  and  we  can 
calculate  from  the  small  number  of  inhabit 
ants  of  Bethlehem  and  its  surroundings  that 
the  probable  number  must  range  between  12 
and  70  [cf.  Ed.  i.  p.  214]. 

7.  The  reasons  which  commentators  assign 
for  God's  permitting  this  massacre  are  almost 
as  varied  as  their  opinions  concerning  the 
number  of  the  children  slain :  (1)  the  chil 
dren  gained  thus  their  true  life  [op.  imp.]  ; 
(..)  they  were  rather  honored  than  injured 
[Theoph.  Euth.]  ;  (if)  th£y_  confessed  Christ 
not  by  word  of  mouth,  but  by  their  death 
[Thorn.]  ;  (4)  Christ  wished  to  have  from 
the  outset  companions  in  his  suffering  [Pasch. 
Alb.]  ;  (5)  the  children  would  have  spent 
their  time  uselessly,  probably  wickedly,  had 
they  been  allowed  to  live  [Chrys.]  ;  (G)  the 
death  of  the  children  was  a  punishment  for 
the  carnal  love  of  their  parents,  especially  of 
those  who  had  refused  shelter  to  the  Holy 
Family  [Salm.]. 

17.  Then  was  fulfilled.]  c.  The  prophecy. 
a.  Rationalists  generally,  and  among  Catholic 
theologians  Jans.  Maid.  Calm.  Lam.,  contend 
that  the  evangelist  applies  the  prophecy  to 
the  massacre  of  the  Holy  Innocents  only  by 
way  of  accommodation.  But  accommoda 
tion  is  not  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 

0.  On  the  other  hand,  Patr.  is  not  right 
when  he  says  that  the  prophecy  refers  lit 
erally  to  the  massacre  of  the  Holy  Innocents 
[De  interp.  Script,  i.  p.  252]  :  the  connection 
of  the  prediction  with  its  context  clearly  shows 
its  literal  reference  to  the  unhappy  condition 
of  the  Israelites  ;  it  cannot  be  granted  that 
Rama  either  refers  to  a  certain  town  near 
Bethlehem,  or  that  it  is  a  mere  appellative, 
or  again  that  the  weeping  took  place  on  a 
high  place  so  as  to  be  heard  afar  off,  and 
that  the  prophet  inserts  irrelevant  matter  in 
his  prophecy. 

7.  Hil.  Bed.  Rab.  Pasch.  Sylv.  gl.  ord.  Jer. 
believe  that  Rachel  represents  the  church 
weeping  over  the  unhappy  state  of  the  Jews, 
who  ought  to  be  the  first-born  of  the  church. 


Though  this  view  approaches  the  true  mean 
ing  of  the  passage,  it  does  not  grasp  it 
wholly. 

S.  The  prophecy  in  its  typical  sense  refers 
to  the  massacre  of  the  infants.  Literally 
Jeremias  describes  in  four  stanzas  the  de 
struction  of  the  Jewish  people  [Jer.  xxx.  4, 
12,  23;  xxxi.  15],  subjoining  in  each  stanza 
the  prediction  of  a  future  restoration  [xxx.  8, 
18 ;  xxxi.  1,  17  ff.].  The  prophecy  to  which 
the  evangelist  appeals  is  contained  in  the 
fourth  stanza  [Jer.  xxxi.  15-26],  and  this  he 
quotes  faithfully  according  to  the  sense, 
adhering  neither  to  the  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
text  nor  to  that  of  the  Ixx.  The  points  of 
correspondence  between  type  and  antitype 
may  be  reduced  to  the  following :  (1)  The 
prophet  treats  of  the  political  ruin  of  the 
Jewish  people  brought  on  by  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  and  the  evangelist  points  to  the 
final  ruin  of  the  nation  caused  by  the  rejec 
tion  of  the  Messias ;  (2}  hi  Rama  was  dealt 
the  final  stroke  against  the  Hebrew  com 
monwealth  by  the  Babylonian  conquerors 
[cf.  Jer.  xl.  1  ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  VIII.  xii.  8], 
and  in  Bethlehem  was  dealt  the  first  stroke 
against  the  Messias  by  the  faithless  Jewish 
nation  ;  (3)  Rachel,  the  representative  of  the 
whole  nation,  because  the  mother  of  both 
Benjamin  and  Joseph,  is  described  by  the 
prophet  as  bewailing  the  temporal  ruin  of 
the  nation,  doubly  painful  to  her  on  account 
of  her  ardent  longing  for  children  ;  for  the 
same  reason  can  the  evangelist  represent  her 
as  bewailing  the  final  ruin  of  the  nation,  part 
of  which  literally  occurs  in  the  massacre  of 
the  Bethlehemite  infants.  This  resemblance 
between  type  and  antitype  becomes  the  more 
striking  because  Rachel's  tomb  is  situate 
near  Bethlehem  [Gen.  xxxv.  19 ;  Gue'rin, 
Jud^e,  i.  225-236],  so  that  either  her  funeral 
is  conceived  as  happening  again,  or  the  grief 
at  Bethlehem  is  so  great  that  it  can  be  fitly 
expressed  only  by  the  lamentation  of  a  dead 
mother  returned  to  life. 

19.  But  when  Herod  was  dead.]  3.  The 
return,  a.  The  angel.  The  time  of  the  an 
gel's  appearance  is  determined  by  the  death 
of  Herod,  which  happened,  according  to  the 
more  common  opinion,  shortly  before  the 
Pasch  of  750  A.  u.  C.  The  angel  indeed 
says,  "  for  they  are  dead  that  sought  the  life 
of  the  child,"  speaking  not  only  of  Herod, 
but  also  of  the  priests  and  scribes  whom 
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21.  Who  arose,  and  took  the  child  and  his  mother,  and  came  into 
the  land  of  Israel. 

22.  But  hearing  that  Archelaus  reigned  in  Judea  in  the  room  of 
Herod  his  father,  he  was  afraid  to  go  thither ;  and  being  warned  in 
sleep,  retired  into  the  quarters  of  Galilee. 

23.  And  coming  he  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth,  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  said  by  the  prophets :  That  he  shall  be  called 
a  Nazarite. 

TraiSiov ;  D  TOV  7rai8a ;  the  same  in  20,  21.   In  23 :  it[several]  harl  sax  syr[cu 
sch  p  cod]  arm[zoh]  aeth  Sto.  TOV  Trpo^Tov. 

the  province,  in  Nazareth,  a  city  of  the  tribe 
of  Zabulon.  As  Galilee  was  the  most  de 
spised  part  of  Palestine,  so  was  Nazareth  the 
most  despised  city  of  Galilee  [cf .  Jn.  i.  46 ; 
vii.  52],  and  thus  the  prophecies  that  fore 
told  the  obscure  origin  of  the  Messias  [Is. 
vii.  15,  16 ;  xi.  1 ;  liii.  2]  are  fulfilled  in  the 
most  natural  way  [Knab.  Salm.  Jans.]. 

—  that  it  might  be  fulfilled.]  c.  The 
prophecy.  That  Jesus  was  actually  called  the 
Nazarene  [not  the  Nazarite]  is  evident  from 
Mt.  xxvi.  71 ;  Mk.  x.  47 ;  Lk.  xviii.  37 ; 
xxiv.  19 ;  Jn.  xix.  19 ;  Acts  ii.  22  ;  iii.  6  ;  iv. 
22 ;  xxii.  8 ;  xxvi.  9.  Since  this  title  was 
not  one  of  the  current  Messianic  names,  but 
rather  a  name  of  opprobrium,  the  evangelist 
wishes  to  set  forth  that  some  of  the  less 
prominent  prophecies  were  fulfilled  in  this 
name,  in  order  to  remove  the  difficulty  most 
effectually.  But  which  are  the  prophecies 
fulfilled  in  this  name  ? 

a.  Some  think  that  Jesus  was  called 
"  Nazarite,"  or  consecrated  to  God  in  a 
special  manner ;  and  since  the  prophecies 
generally  speak  of  the  Messias  as  especially 
holy,  they  find  their  fulfilment  in  this  name 
[op.  imp.  Theoph.  Bed.  gl.  ord.  Pasch.  Thorn. 
Sylv.  Jer.].  But  (1)  Jesus  is  nowhere  called 
Nazarite,  (2)  nor  did  he  ever  adopt  the  Naz 
arite  practices  [cf.  Num.  vi.  1-21 ;  Jud. 
xiii.  5].  (3)  Besides,  the  name  Nazareth  can 
not  be  connected  with  the  word  "  Nazarite." 

&.  Other  commentators  believe  that  the 
evangelist  refers  to  prophecies  now  lost,  or 
to  mere  commentaries  on  prophetic  books 
[Chrys.  Theoph.  Euth. ;  cf .  Jans.  Maid.  Sylv.]. 
This  explanation  is  purely  conjectural. 

•y.  Other  writers  see  in  the  name  a  fulfil 
ment  of  Zach.  ix.  9  and  Is.  xlii.  6,  interpret 
ing  Nazarene  as  "  protected,"  "  guarded," 
because  Nazareth  was  Christ's  place  of 
safety  [Schegg]  ;  but  the  word  cannot  be 

derived  from  the  verb  *"1jJ3. 
—  T 

8.  The  same  reason  holds  against  Zasch- 
lag,  who  interprets  the  name  as  meaning 
"keeper."  according  to  Ex.  xxxiv.  6  f. ;  and 
against  Riggenbacn,  who  takes  it  in  the 
same  meaning,  but  according  to  Ps.  xxxi. 
24;  and  also  against  Hitzig,  Schiitzling, 
Keim,  etc.,  who  give  the  word  the  meaning 
"leader  of  the  saved  ones,"  according  to  Is. 
xlix.  6,  etc.  In  all  these  cases  the  connection 


Herod  had  consulted  [Jer.  Pasch.],  or  of 
Antipater,  the  most  ambitious  of  Herod's 
sons,  put  to  death  by  Herod  himself  a  few 
days  before  his  own  decease  [Patr.],  or 
again  using  the  plural  in  a  general  syllepti- 
cal  way  [Thorn.  Jans.  Maid.  Bar.],  or  allud 
ing  in  his  words  to  Ex.  iv.  19,  where  God  bids 
Moses  return  to  Egypt,  for  "  they  are  dead 
that  sought  thy  life  "  [Am.  Schanz,  Keil]. 
Verse  19  seems  to  settle  all  doubt  on  this 
matter,  since  it  states  that  the  angel  appeared 
after  the  death  of  Herod,  who  prefigured  the 
future  persecutors  of  the  church  not  only  in 
his  cruelty,  but  also  in  his  fate.  The  fright 
ful  end  of  the  usurping  tyrant  is  described 
by  Joseph.  [Antiq.  XVII.  vi.  5;  viii.  1]. 
Joseph  is  bidden  to  take  "  the  child  and  his 
mother,"  not  "  his  child  and  its  mother." 

21.  Who  arose.]  b.  Joseph,  a.  In  this 
passage  we  must  admire  not  only  the  obedi 
ence  of  Joseph,  but  also  his  prudence  in 
avoiding  the  territory  which  would  have 
proved  dangerous  to  his  charge  from  a  human 
point  of  view.  ft.  Archelaus  reigned  in 
Judea,  because  Augustus  had  confirmed  the 
will  of  Herod  in  which  he  left  Idumea, 
Judea,  and  Samaria  to  Archelaus,  his  son  by 
his  fourth  wife  Malthace,  a  Samaritan  wo 
man  ;  Galilee  and  Perea  to  Archelaus's  full 
brother  Herod  Antipas ;  Gaulonitis,  Tracho- 
nitis,  and  Batanaea  to  Philip  [Antiq.  XVII. 
xi.  4].  The  fact  that  Archelaus  reigned  at  the 
time  of  Joseph's  return  seems  to  be  a  sure 
sign  that  the  angel  appeared  to  him  either 
immediately  after  Herod's  death  or  several 
months  later ;  for  Archelaus  set  out  for 
Rome  soon  after  this  event,  while  Sabienus, 
the  imperial  procurator  of  Syria,  ruled  in  his 
stead.  Augustus  confirmed  the  will  of  Herod 
only  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  -y.  The 
evangelist  cannot  be  accused  of  error,  though 
the  Greek  text  says  that  Archelaus  was  king 
at  the  time  of  Joseph's  return.  His  legal 
title  of  ethnarch  may  have  been  neglected 
by  the  people,  who  called  him  as  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  address  his  father. 
8.  The  cruelty  of  Archelaus  is  attested  by 
Josephus,  who  ascribes  to  him  the  massacre 
of  3000  Jews  in  the  temple  during  the  Pass 
over  which  immediately  followed  his  acces 
sion  [Antiq.  XVII.  ix.  3].  e.  Following  a 
divine  warning,  Joseph  proceeds  to  Galilee, 
taking  up  his  residence  in  the  lower  part  of 
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CHAPTER   III. 

1.  And  in  those  days  cometh  John  the  Baptist,  preaching  in  the 
desert  of  Judea, 

2.  And  saying :  Do  penance  ;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand. 

In  1 :  cav  reads  ydumeae ;  in  2 :  appropinquabit  car  mt  val  wil  1mb  tlieo 


of  the  word  in  question  with  Nazareth  is  at 
least  very  artificial. 

e.  We  think  that  those  interpreters  [Jer. 
Rab.  gl.  ord.  Pasch.  Thorn.  Salm.  Jans.  Maid. 
Fab.  Ed.  etc.]  are  right  who  refer  the  evan 
gelist's  words  to  Is.  xi.  1,  where  the  Messias 
is  set  forth  as  the  branch,  sprout,  or  shoot 
of  Jesse,  and  to  its  parallel  passages :  Jer. 
xxiii.  5  ;  xxxiii.  15  ;  Zach.  iii.  8  ;  vi.  12 ;  Ez. 
xvii.  22,  23,  where  the  Messias  is  described 
by  the  same  imagery,  though  the  word  con 
nected  with  Nazareth  occurs  only  once,  in  Is. 
xi.  1.  Why,  then,  does  the  gospel  refer  to 
prophets  ?  (-?)  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
evangelist  uses  the  plural  number  "  prophets  " 
generically,  for  the  singular,  or  that  the 
Greek  interpreter  of  St.  Matthew  used  the 
plural  ''  prophets "  where  the  evangelist  in 
his  Syro-Chaldaic  original  text  used  the  word 
"nabi,"'  which  might  be  taken  as  either 
plural  or  singular.  (2)  At  any  rate,  the 
image  of  "  branch "  or  "  shoot "  was  so 
commonly  used  of  the  Messias  that  even  St. 
Paul  [Rom.  xv.  12]  applied  it  to  him  [cf. 
Cant.  viii.  1;  Ps.  iv.  2]. 

£  On  the  other  hand,  the  name  Nazareth 
was  probably  derived  from  the  same  imagery 
on  account  of  its  spreading  branches  and 
shrubs  [Bed.  Rub.  Pasch.].  (1)  The  form  of 
the  Greek  word  signifying  "  Nazarene  "  is 
in  the  gospels  either  Na^ajpouos  or  Na^ap^j/Js 
[Na£apa?os,  according  to  Eus.  Jer.].  These 
forms  must  be  derived  from  Na£apa,  the 
feminine  form  of  T$p  (cf .  Euseb.  I.  vii.  14 ; 
Jerome,  Onomast.  ed.  Lag.  p.  175) ;  the  final 
;- I  of  Nazareth  is  sign  of  the  emphatic  state 
of  the  feminine  gender.  (,?)  That  this  is 
the  right  derivation  of  Nazareth  is  confirmed 
by  the  Talmudic  passages  in  which  Jesus  is 
called  mockingly  -)V3  "J2  [cf.  Buxt.  Lex. 
Chald.  p.  1383]. 

TJ.  Only  one  difficulty  remains:  how  can 
we  explain  the  change  of  *J  in  -}23  to  T  *n 
Nazareth  ?  (1)  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
in  Syriac  and  Arabic  Nazareth  is  written 
with  the  letter  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 
v.  Hence  Salm.  Jans.  Maid.  Bar.  maintain 
that  Nazareth  must  be  written  with  *j,  and 
Salm.  Bar.  appeal  for  this  to  the  Syriac. 
Only  in  the  Syriac  evang.  of  the  eighth  cen 
tury  we  find  f,  but  this  may  have  been  in 
troduced  from  the  Greek  manner  of  writing 
the  name ;  a  similar  change  we  find  in  the 
Syriac  transliteration  of  -V^V  [Num.  ii.  5]. 
(2)  Again,  St.  Jerome  explicitly  states  that 
Nazareth  is  not  written  with  f>  but  with  2 


[Onomast.  s.  p.  95],  though  he  endeavors  to 
connect  the  word  "  Nazarene  r'  with  "I^TS 
[cf.  de  Lagarde,  Bildung  der  Nomina,  1889, 
pp.  54  f.].  (3)  Though  the  change  from  v 
to  T  is  not  a  common  practice,  still  it  is  not 
forbidden  by  an  inviolable  rule,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  transcription  of  Gen.  x.  20  ; 
xxii.  21  ;  ii.  5  in  the  cod.  Ven. 

6.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  draw 
attention  to  the  meaning  of  several  localities 
that  enter  into  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  [cf. 
Wordsworth,  on  Mt.  xxvi.  3(5]  :  (/)  the  bread 
of  life  is  born  in  Bethlehem,  the  house  of 
bread  ;  (2)  the  Messianic  branch  grows  up  in 
Nazareth,  famous  for  its  branching  shrubs 
and  trees ;  (3)  the  fishermen  are  chosen  at 
Bethsaida,  the  house  of  fishing ;  (4)  in 
Bethesda,  the  house  of  mercy,  the  impotent 
man  is  healed  ;  (5)  Bethany,  the  house  of 
palm  dates,  speaks  of  the  palms  of  Jesus' 
triumphant  entrance  into  Jerusalem ;  (6)  in 
Bethphage,  the  house  of  figs,  Jesus  gave  the 
warning  of  the  barren  fig-tree  ;  (7)  Gethsem- 
ani,  the  oilpress,  witnesses  the  agony  of 
Jesus ;  (S)  on  Golgotha,  derived  from  a  verb 
meaning  to  roll,  Jesus  rolled  away  our 
shame ;  (9)  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  Jesus 
ascended  into  heaven,  whence  he  holds  forth 
the  olive  branch  of  peace  between  God  and 
men. 

PART   II. 

Jesus  is  the  Messias   in  the  Preparation 
for  his  Public  Life,  cc.  iii.,  iv. 

A.  THE  FORERUNNER,  c.  iii. 
a.  The  Message,  iii.  1-12. 

1.  And  in  those  days.]  The  evangelist 
shows  us  first  the  message  of  the  forerunner 
[1-0],  secondly  his  opposition  to  the  Phari 
sees  [7-12].  In  the  first  part,  the  evangelist 
a.  describes  the  circumstances  of  the  mes 
sage  ;  b.  he  gives  the  words  in  which  it  is 
conveyed  ;  c.  he  confirms  it  by  the  example 
of  the  messenger  ;  d.  he  states  its  immediate 
effects. 

1.  Message  of  forerunner,  a.  The  circum 
stances  of  the  message :  o.  The  time  is  indi 
cated  in  the  words  "  and  in  those  days,"  which 
is  the  indefinite  formula  often  used  in  the 
Sacred  Scripture  [Ex.  ii.  11;  Is.  xxxviii.  1]. 
(1)  Euth.  believes  that  the  expression  refers 
only  to  what  follows,  so  as  to  be  equivalent 
to  "then,"  or  the  Greek  r6re.  (S)  Fab. 
Dion.  Maid.  Arn.  Schanz,  Keil,  and  others 
refer  the  clause  with  more  probability  to  the 
hidden  life  in  Nazareth,  hinted  at  in  the  last 
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verse  of  the  preceding1  chapter.  Lk.  iii.  1 
determines  the  time  accurately  ;  John  must 
have  appeared  about  six  mouths  before  Jesus. 
ft.  The  messenger  is  John  the  Baptist,  fore 
told  in  Is.  xl.  3  and  Mai.  iii.  1 ;  the  evangelist 
supposes  that  his  person  and  ministry  are 
•well  known  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  ;  Acts 
xiii.  25  and  Josephus,  Antiq.  XVIII.  v.  2, 
show  that  St.  Matthew's  supposition  is  well 
founded.  From  Lk.  iii.  2  we  see  that  John 
began  his  ministry  at  the  special  instigation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  even  as  the  prophets 
were  especially  sent  by  God  [cf .  Jer.  i.  2 ; 
ii.  1 ;  vii.  1 ;  xi.  1 ;  etc.].  The  dignified  and 
authoritative  bearing  of  the  Baptist  is  in 
full  accord  with  his  prophetic  mission,  ac 
cording  to  which  he  shows  himself  as  an 
uncompromising  enemy  of  vice.  7.  The 
place  of  the  Baptist's  ministry  is  determined 
in  the  clause  "  in  the  desert  of  Judea. " 
The  third  gospel  calls  the  place  "  in  the 
desert,"  but  states  previously  that  Zachary, 
the  Baptist's  father,  dwelt  in  a  city  of  Judea. 
The  fourth  gospel  is  more  express  than 
either  the  first  or  the  second :  John  was 
baptizing  in  Bethania  beyond  Jordan  [Jn. 
i.  28]  and  again  "in  Ennon,  near  Salim." 
If  we  combine  these  various  descriptions 
and  bear  in  mind  that  ''  desert "  signifies  a 
less  thickly  inhabited  district,  fit  for  pasture 
rather  than  for  agriculture,  we  must  infer 
that  John  exercised  his  ministry  in  the  dis 
trict  south  of  Samaria,  along  the  coast  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  or  in  the  country  between 
Thecoa  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

b.  The  verbal  message.  This  consists  of 
three  parts  :  an  exhortation  to  penance,  an 
announcement  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
in  the  person  of  the  messenger.  (1)  Pen 
ance,  a.  The  Greek  word  rendered  "  do  pen 
ance"  signifies,  according  to  its  etymology, 
''  to  change  one's  mind  "  ;  but  even  in  profane 
writers  it  has  come  to  mean  "  to  feel  sorry  for 
one's  past  actions  or  words  "  [cf.  Lucian.  De 
saltat.  84 ;  Plut.  Agis.  xix.  5 ;  Galb.  vi.  4 ; 
Mor.  961,  D;  Liddell  and  Scott,  Greek- 
English  Lex.].  In  the  version  of  the  Ixx. 
the  word  is  used  in  the  same  two  significa 
tions  :  Jer.  viii.  6 ;  xviii.  8 ;  xxxi.  19 ;  etc. 
The  inspired  authors  that  wrote  in  Greek  do 
not  differ  from  this  in  their  use  of  the  word  : 
Ecclus.  xvii.  24  [20] ;  xlviii.  15  [16]  ;  Lk. 
xvii.  3,  4  ;  2  Cor.  vii.  9 ;  xii.  21 ;  etc.  Lac- 
tantius  [Instit.  vi.  24]  and  Chrys.  give  the 
same  explanation  of  the  expression. 

ft.  That  the  Latin  rendering,  "  poeniten- 
tiam  agite,"  which  is  followed  by  the  Eng 
lish  ''  do  penance  "  expresses  the  meaning 
of  the  Baptist  is  certain  beyond  all  doubt. 
For  on  the  one  hand,  "  pcenitentiam  agere  " 
does  not  always  imply  external  acts  of  aus 
terity  :  cf .  de  orat.  [Tacit.  ?]  xv. ;  Petron. 
in  Sat.  cxxxii. ;  Curtius,  1.  viii.  6  [Forcellini, 
s.  v.]  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  expres 
sion  often  implies  not  only  sorrow  for  sin, 
but  also  outward  works  of  penance  :  Mt.  xi. 
21 ;  Dan.  x.  2  ;  Jon.  iii.  5  ;  Joel  i.  13  [cf. 
Authorized  Version].  And  it  is  precisely  in 


the  meaning  of  outward  austerity  that  the 
Greek  word  has  been  used  by  the  early  Greek 
ecclesiastical  writers  and  the  councils  [Socrat. 
v.  19 ;  Council  of  Laodicea,  can.  ii.,  iii.,  xix. ; 
first  Council  of  Nice,  can.  xii. ;  Basil,  ad 
Amphil.  i.  ;  etc.].  Hence  both  the  Greek 
expression  and  its  Latin  and  English  version 
signify  sorrow  for  sin  ;  but  both  may  imply 
additional  outward  austerity. 

(2)  The  second  part  of  the  verbal  message 
gives  the  reason  why  John's  hearers  must 
do  penance  :  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand."  a.  That  this  expression  is  peculiar 
to  St.  Matthew,  we  have  already  seen.  Mt. 
xiii.  and  the  parallel  passages  of  the  synoptists 
clearly  show  that  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  " 
in  the  first  gospel  is  equivalent  to  "  the 
kingdom  of  God "  in  the  other  gospels 
[compare  Mt.  iv.  17  with  Mk.  i.  15 ;  Mt.  xi. 
11  with  Lk.  vii.  28].  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that ''  heaven  "  or  rather"  heavens  " 
was  a  common  metonymy  for  God  in  the 
time  of  the  evangelist  [cf .  Dan.  iv.  25 ;  1 
Mach.  iii.  50,  60  ;  iv.  10,  40  ;  is.  46  ;  xii.  15 ; 
Ed.  i.  p.  267  ;  Lightf  oot,  Hor.  heb.  ii.  pp. 
48  ff. ;  Wiinsche,  p.  17 ;  etc.]. 

ft.  The  first  evangelist  employs  the  expres 
sion  "  kingdom  of  heaven  "  instead  of  "  king 
dom  of  God  "  [which  occurs  only  Mt.  xii.  28  ; 
xxi.  31 ;  and  probably  xix.  24],  in  order  to 
show  his  Jewish  readers  that  the  promised 
kingdom  was  not  an  earthly  one,  as  the  Jews 
commonly  imagined  [Maid.].  In  fact,  the 
kingdom  is  heavenly  in  its  origin,  in  its  end, 
in  its  goods,  in  its  king,  in  its  law,  in  its  spirit, 
in  its  citizens,  in  its  life  [Jans.  Bar.]. 

y.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  the  expression 
is  limited  in  meaning  to  a  certain  element 
of  the  kingdom :  thus  it  signifies  the  royal 
dignity  in  Mt.  xvi.  28  ;  Mk.  viii.  39 ;  Lk.  ix. 
27  ;  the  subjects  in  Mt.  xiii.  24  ;  xxi.  43 ;  the 
territory  or  the  chief  city  in  Mt.  xiii.  43  ;  xxv. 
34 ;  Mk.  ix.  46  ;  the  form  of  government 
in  Mt.  xii.  31 ;  Mk.  iv.  26  ;  Lk.  xvii.  21 ;  but 
in  other  passages  it  embraces  all  these  ele 
ments:  king,  subjects,  realm,  government, 
etc.  [cf.  Mt.  iv.  17,  23 ;  Mk.  xii.  34  ;  xv.  43  ; 
Lk.  i.  35  ;  iv.  43 ;  etc.]. 

S.  The  kingdom  of  God  itf  both  external 
and  internal.  In  the  light  of  Christian  reve 
lation  we  understand  that  three  states  of  the 
external  "  kingdom  of  heaven  "  must  be  dis 
tinguished  :  the  state  of  its  ultimate  perfec 
tion  in  the  other  life  ;  the  state  of  its  earthly 
maturity  in  the  present  dispensation ;  and 
finally,  its  incipient  or  typical  state  in  the 
Jewish  theocracy. 

f.  We  need  not  here  insist  on  the  fact  that 
internally  the  kingdom  of  heaven  lies  within 
our  souls,  both  in  this  and  in  the  future  life, 
and  that  the  expression  "  of  heaven  "  is  not  the 
objective,  but  the  subjective  genitive,  denot 
ing  not  the  place  or  the  objects  constituting 
the  kingdom,  but  the  ruler  directing  it. 

£  After  these  explanations  we  may  deter 
mine  the  meaning  in  which  the  Baptist 
employed  the  words  in  addressing  the  multi 
tudes  :  he  no  doubt  intended  to  proclaim  the 
nearness  of  that  kingdom  of  God  which  the 
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3.  For  this  is  he  that  was  spoken  of  by  Isaias  the  prophet,  saying : 
A  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  desert,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
make  straight  his  paths. 

4.  And  the  same  John  had  his  garment  of  camels'  hair,  and  a  leath 
ern  girdle  about  his  loins,  and  his  meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey, 
lich  steph  hent   sixt ;   in  S :    a  b  c  g  gat  Ii1  Arn  add  from  Lk.  iii.  5,  G, 


Hebrew  prophets  had  so  often  and  so  emphat 
ically  foretold :  cf .  Is.  xlii.  1 ;  xlix.  8 ;  Jer. 
iii.  13-17  ;  xxiii.  2-8  ;  xxx.  1-31,  40  ;  Ez.  xi. 
ltt-20;  xxxiv.  12-31;  xxxvi.  22-38;  xxxvii. 
21-28 ;  Os.  ii.  12-24 ;  iii.  3-5  ;  xiv.  1-8  ;  Am. 
ix.  1-15 ;  Mich.  ii.  12, 13 ;  iii.  12-iv.  5  ;  vii. 
11-20;  Soph.  iii.  8-20;  Dan.  ii.  44;  vii.  13, 
14  ;  2  Kings  vii.  12  ff.  It  would  be  hard  to 
determine  how  far  either  the  Baptist  or  his 
hearers  understood  the  nature  of  this  king 
dom  ;  at  any  rate,  its  spiritual  character  is 
sufficiently  declared  in  the  words  of  the 
message,  since  it  is  not  only  pronounced  to 
be  of  heaven,  but  also  to  require  a  peniten 
tial  preparation  on  the  part  of  all  those  who 
desire  to  enter  it. 

3.  For  this  is  he.]  (3)  Finally,  the  evan 
gelist  shows  that  the  messenger  is  fully 
authorized  to  deliver  his  Messianic  message  ; 
for  even  the  prophet  has  foretold  this  office 
of  the  forerunner,  a.  It  is  true  that  Euth. 
and  Aug.  [De  cons.  evgg.  ii.  12,  25]  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Baptist  himself  appeals  in 
this  passage  to  the  prophecies  of  Isaias  ;  but 
the  wording  fits  better  into  the  mouth  of  the 
evangelist  than  into  that  of  the  Baptist,  fi. 
The  prophecy  referred  to  is  contained  in  Is. 
xl.  3  f.,  which  we  have  shown  [Christ  in 
Type  and  Prophecy,  i.  pp.  358  ff.]  to  treat  in 
its  literal  sense  of  the  liberation  from  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  and  in  its  typical  sense 
of  the  Messianic  salvation.  7.  The  law  of 
parallelism  makes  it  probable  that  the 
Hebrew  text  ought  to  be  rendered :  "  A 
voice  crying  [or  of  one  crying]  :  in  the  desert 
prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  ;  in  the  solitude 
make  straight  the  path  of  our  God."  But 
we  rightly  suppose  that  according  to  the 
prophet  the  voice  resounded  where  the  work 
of  preparation  was  to  be  done.  The  evangel 
ist  may,  therefore,  locate  the  "  voice  of  one 
crying "  in  the  desert,  implying  that  the 
work  must  be  done  where  the  voice  resounds. 
The  circumstances  of  the  fulfilment  justify 
the  evangelist  in  quoting  the  prophecy  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  state  explicitly  what 
the  prophet  foretold  implicitly,  expressing 
only  implicitly  what  the  prophet  expressed 
explicitly.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mk.  i.  3 
and  Lk.  iii.  4  quote  the  prophecy  with  the 
same  modification ;  while  Jn.  i.  23  puts  the 
prophetic  words  into  the  mouth  of  the  Bap 
tist,  so  that  they  read  :  "  I  am  the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness :  make  straight 
the  way  of  the  Lord."  S.  Since  the  evangel 
ists  [Mk.  i.  3 ;  Lk.  iii.  4 ;  Jn.  i.  23]  identify 
the  way  of  the  Lord  with  that  of  Christ,  and 
since  the  prophet  identifies  the  same  way 
with  that  of  God,  —  for  he  gives  the  Lord 


the  incommunicable  divine  name,  —  it  follows 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  God.  e.  The  context 
shows  that  the  preparation  of  the  way  of  the 
Lord  is  effected  by  means  of  penance  ;  in 
point  of  fact,  penance  removes  the  obstacles 
to  our  approach  to  Jesus  [cf.  Jans.],  and  at 
the  same  time  facilitates  our  spiritual  ad 
vancement  [cf.  Csj.l. 

4.  And  the  same  John  had  his  garment.] 
c.  The  evangelist  expresses  in  this  verse  the 
Baptist's  message  by  his  example  of  penance 
[cf .  Pasch.  gl.  ord.  Theoph.  Fab.  Jans.  Calm.]. 
Jer.  too  and  op.  imp.  call  attention  to  the  peni 
tential  garment  of  John,  which  was  not  made 
of  wool,  nor  of  the  skin  of  the  camel,  but  of 
its  rough  hair.  a.  It  is  also  striking  that  in 
spite  of  the  care  usually  bestowed  on  the 
adornment  of  the  girdle  [cf .  Prov.  xxxi.  24 ; 
Jer.  xiii.  11  ;  Ez.  xvi.  10;  1  Mach.  x.  89;  xi. 
58 ;  xiv.  44],  that  of  the  Baptist  is  of  simple, 
unadorned  leather,  as  that  of  Elias  had  been 
[Jer.  Chrys.  Rab.  Fab.  Dion.  Jans.  Bar. ;  cf. 
4  Kings  i.  8]. 

/3.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain 
away  the  words  of  the  gospel  according  to 
which  the  Baptist  ate  locusts :  the  Greek 
word  is  applied  to  oil  or  honey  cakes  [cf. 
Epiph.  Haer.  xxx.  13],  or  to  the  long  sweet 
pods  of  the  locust-tree  [Theoph.],  or  again 
to  the  topmost  twigs  of  plants  and  branches 
[Isid.  ep.  i.  132].  Neither  the  meaning  of 
the  word  nor  the  context  renders  such  a 
forced  explanation  necessary,  unless  one  starts 
with  the  preconceived  opinion  that  the  Bap 
tist  must  have  confined  himself  to  vegetable 
food  in  his  desert  life.  Lev.  xi.  21,  22; 
Plin.  N.  H.  vi.  35  ;  xi.  35  ;  Diod.  Sic.  iii.  29 ; 
Aristoph.  Achar.  1116  agree  with  the  testi 
mony  of  more  modern  travellers  in  regarding 
locusts  as  the  food  of  the  common  people. 
Locusts  are  prepared  in  various  ways  for  the 
table  :  they  are  ground  and  pounded,  and 
then  mixed  with  flour  and  water  and  made 
into  cakes ;  or  they  are  salted  and  then 
eaten  ;  or  again  they  are  smoked,  boiled,  or 
roasted,  stewed  or  fried  in  butter.  Their 
wings  and  legs  are  not  eaten.  We  need  not 
mention  the  opinion  of  those  commentators 
who,  through  horror  of  a  solitary  life,  retain 
the  Baptist  at  home  in  his  father's  house, 
and  make  him  eat  sea-crabs  instead  of  locusts 
[cf.  Pet.  Can.  de  Verbi  Dei  corrupt.,  i.  pp. 
27-95,  Diling.  1571;  Maid.  Bar.  Lap.]. 

•y.  Wild  honey  may  denote  either  the  tree- 
honey  exuding  from  certain  trees  and  shrubs, 
especially  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  [cf .  Diod. 
Sic.  xix.  94;  Suidas,  s.  v.  ],  or  the  ordinary 
bee-honey,  found  not  rarely  even  in  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  wilderness,  deposited  in 
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5.  Then  went  out  to  him  Jerusalem  and  all  Judea,  and  all  the  coun 
try  about  Jordan, 

G.  And  were  baptized  by  him  in  the  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins. 

'^  every  valley  .  .  .  salvation  of  God  " ;  in  6 :  e/3aim£ovro  Travres,  C2  33  Hil ; 
eV  TO?  'lopSdvy  Trora/.tw,  Ti  W  H  s  B  C*  M  A  and  others  sah  cop  syr[cu  hr] 
arm  aeth  Or,  while  Trora/Aw  is  omitted  in  C  D  E  K  L  S  U  V  T  II  al  pi 


the  crevices  of  rocks  or  in  hollow  trees.  The 
words  of  the  text  allow  us  either  interpreta 
tion,  and  the  authority  of  commentators  too 
is  divided  on  the  point ;  for  Euth.  Jans.  Maid. 
Lap.  Sylv.  Calm.  Grimm,  Fil.  Keil,  under 
stand  by  wild  honey  ordinary  bee-honey, 
while  Pasch.  Fab.  Schegg,  Bisp.  Schanz, 
Weiss,  Knab.  contend  that  the  Baptist  ate 
the  above-mentioned  vegetable  honey.  The 
context  describing  the  hard  penitential  life 
of  the  Baptist  points  to  this  latter  meaning 
of  "  wild  honey  "  ;  for  bee-honey  was  con 
sidered  among  the  Orientals  as  a  most  desir 
able  luxury  [cf.  Ex.  iii.  8 ;  xiii.  5  ;  Cant.  iv. 
11 ;  Prov.  xxv.  27]. 

5.  Then  went  out  to  him.]  d.  In  the 
fourth  place,  the  evangelist  describes  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  message  delivered 
by  the  forerunner.  He  mentions  three  in 
particular  :  the  gathering  of  the  multitudes 
around  the  messenger,  the  baptism,  and  the 
confession  of  sins.  a.  The  localities  from 
which  the  people  gathered  to  hear  the  Bap 
tist  are  again  determined  by  three  expres 
sions,  Jerusalem.,  all  Judea,  all  the  country 
about  Jordan.  The  evangelist  enumerates 
the  places  in  the  order  of  their  importance 
among  the  Hebrews.  The  country  about  the 
Jordan  designates  both  sides  of  the  river,  on 
the  west  from  Jericho  to  the  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  on  the  east  from  Bethnimra 
to  the  brook  of  Gired.  The  eagerness  of  the 
people  to  hear  John  may  be  explained  as  the 
effect  of  their  ardent  longing  for  a  prophet 
[cf.  1  Mach.  iv.  46  ;  xiv.  41],  since  the 
prophetic  voice  had  been  silent  among  them 
ever  since  the  days  of  Malachias.  a  period  of 
over  four  hundred  years.  Josephus  [Antiq. 
XV III.  v.  2]  also  bears  testimony  to  the  gath 
ering  of  the  multitudes  around  the  Baptist. 

£.  The  second  effect  of  John's  preaching 
was  so  striking  that  it  gave  the  forerunner 
the  name  of  Baptist.  Here  the  question 
arises  whether  John  borrowed  this  rite  from 
the  baptism  of  the  proselytes  or  introduced 
it  anew.  The  high  antiquity  of  the  baptism 
ot  the  proselytes  is  advocated  by  such  writers 
as  belden,  Lightfoot,  Hottinger,  Kuinoel, 
JMseidohr,  Haneberg,  Danz,  Bengel,  De- 
SS?0  .'.  ^??hitz>  Patrizi,  Edersheim  [i.  p. 
T  .;  ,uvJ47J'  and  Schiirer  [History  of  the 
Jewish  People,  II.  ii.  319  ff.].  But  Werns- 
dorf,  Ernesti,  de  Wette,  Schneckenburger, 
Schenkel,  Keil,  Weiss,  Schegg,  Schanz,  etc. 
deny  the  high  antiquity  of  the  baptism  of 
the  proselytes :  (1)  for  Josephus,  Philo,  and 
the  oldest  Targums  are  silent  regarding  the 
baptism  of  the  proselytes,  which  is  mentioned 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Babylonian  Gemara 


[Jebamoth,   xlvi.   2].       (2)    Besides,    John 
would  not  have  been  named  after  the  rite  he 
practised,  if  it  had  been  a  customary  one  in 
the  synagogue  [cf .  Joseph.  Antiq.  XVIII.  v. 
2].     (3)  It  is  true  that  various  purifications 
were  enjoined  by  the  law   [cf.  Lev.  xiv.  8 ; 
xv.  5-8  ;  xvi.  24  ;  xvii.  15  ;  etc.]  ;  the  prose 
lytes  too  had  to  submit  to  a  legal  ablution 
besides  receiving  circumcision  and  offering 
the  prescribed  sacrifice.     But  this  purifica 
tion  differs  in  various  respects  from  John's 
baptism  :    (a)  the  latter  was  administered  by 
the   forerunner,  while   each  one    performed 
the  legal  ablutions  himself  ;   (b)  these  latter 
were  undertaken  with  a  view  to  legal  purity, 
while  St.  John's  was  a  baptism  of  penance 
unto  the  remission  of  sins  [cf .  Mk.  i.  4 ;  Acts 
xix.  4],  i.  e.,  it  was  received  through  sorrow 
for  sin  and  as  an  outward  sign  of  the  same  ; 
(c)  the  baptism  of  John  therefore  truly  pre 
pared  for  the  remission  of  sin,  was   joined 
with  confession,  and  was  a  protestation   of 
faith  in  the  coming  Messias  [ef .  Acts  xix.  4]. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  John  refers  his  bap 
tism  to  God  [Jn.  i.  33],  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that  the  messengers  from  Jerusalem  ask  him 
why  he  baptizes,  if  he  be  not  the  Messias, 
nor  Elias,  nor  a  prophet  [Jn.  i.  25]. 

y.  The  third  effect  of  the  Baptist's 
ministry  was  the  confession  of  sins.  (a) 
This  is  not  merely  the  general  acknowledg 
ment  of  being  a  sinner  [Caj.],.but  implies 
the  manifestation  of  some  particular  sins  ; 
because  confessing  one's  sins  differs  from 
confessing  one's  self  a  sinner  [Cyr.  of  Jer.  Cat. 
iii.  7  ;  Maid.  Sylv.  Calm.  Schanz].  (6)  Since 
this  confession  accompanies  the  individual 
baptisms,  it  differs  from  the  general  one 
described  in  Lev.  xvi.  21  as  made  by  the  high 
priest  on  behalf  of  the  whole  pe"ople  ;  (c) 
again,  it  seems  to  differ  from  the  confession 
mentioned  Num.  v.  7  and  Lev.  v.  5  [Heb.], 
where  the  main  object  of  confession  is  to 
avoid  or  to  repair  injustice.  The  confession 
mentioned  Ps.  xxxi.  5  ;  1.  2 ;  Bar.  ii.  8  f . ; 
Dan.  ix.  1  ;  Esdr.  ix.  6  refers  either  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  sin  before  God,  or  to  the 
general  confession  made  instead  of  the  peo 
ple  by  the  high  priest  [cf.  Ampric.  Eccles. 
Review,  vol.  i.  p.  245].  (d)  Without  en 
deavoring  to  determine  the  nature  of  this 
confession  more  accurately,  we  may  state  the 
more  common  opinion  concerning  the  effect 
of  the  forerunner's  baptism  and  the  accom 
panying  confession  of  sin.  After  John  Da 
mascene,  all  writers  of  note  maintain  that 
the  foregoing  rite  did  not  remit  sin  ;  if  John 
Dam.  Juvenc.  Tit.  Bostr.  Opt.  Nyss.  Paulin. 
Prudent,  call  the  baptism  of  John  the  bap- 
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7.  And  seeing  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  coming  to  his 
baptism,  he  said  to  them :  Ye  brood  of  vipers,  who  hath  showed  you  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ? 
it  vg ;   in  7 :   «Vi  TO  /3a7rrto-/Aa,   Ti  W  H  s*  B  sah  Or  Hil ;  O.VTOV  is  added, 

we  are  led  back  to  Sadok,  the  famous  high 
priest  at  the  time  of  David,  whose  name  is 
transliterated  as  2a5<i/c  or  2a55ou/c  in  the  Ixx. 
[of.  2  Esd.  iii.  29 ;  x.  22  ;  xi.  11  ;  Ezech.  xl. 
46  ;  xliii.  19  ;  xliv.  15  ;  xlviii.  11]  ;  or  to  Sadok, 
the  disciple  of  Antigonus  Sochseus,  ahout 
250  B.  C.  [Haneberg,  Wiinsche].  The  im 
portant  position  occupied  by  the  descendants 
of  Sadoc  at  the  time  of  Nehemias,  their 
tenure  of  the  office  of  high  priest  till  the 
time  of  the  Machabees  [cf .  Jos.  Antiq.  XII. 
ix.  7 ;  XX.  x.  3 ;  1  Mach.  vii.  14 ;  2  Mach. 
xiv.  7],  together  with  the  testimony  of  Acts 
v.  17  ;  xxiii.  9  ;  Jos.  Antiq.  XX.  ix.  1,  show 
that  the  priesthood  was  closely  connected 
with  the  party  of  the  Sadducees,  so  that  the 
derivation  of  their  name  from  Sadoc  the 
high  priest  is  very  probable. 

/3.  The  two  parties  differed  greatly  in  both 
dogmatic  and  moral  tenets.  (1)  The  Phari 
sees  professed  a  belief  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  an  eternal  reward  and  punishment, 
a  partial  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  exist 
ence  of  angels  and  spirits,  the  infallibility  of 
fate  not  implying,  however,  the  denial  of 
providence  and  free  will.  Relying  on  their 
carnal  descent  from  Abraham  as  a  sure 
pledge  of  a  special  divine  protection  both 
in  this  life  and  the  next,  they  endeavored 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  their  national  tra 
ditions  and  customs,  whether  contained  in 
Sacred  Scripture  or  in  tradition ;  this  led 
naturally  to  an  extravagant  literalism  of 
interpretation  and  externalism  of  practice, 
so  that  sabbath,  temple,  legal  purity,  etc., 
were  surrounded  by  numberless  precepts, 
while  the  sanctity  of  the  oath,  the  reverence 
of  children  for  parents,  the  purity  of  heart 
and  thought  were  considered  of  less  impor 
tance.  Cf .  Mt.  v.  28,  34,  43  ;  xv.  5  ;  xiv.  2  ; 
xii.  1-8  ;  xix.  3, 10 ;  xxiii. ;  Lk.  xiii.  14 ;  Jn.  v. 
1  ;  xi.  24  ;  Acts  xxiii.  8-11  ;  Jos.  Antiq.  IV, 
viii.  23  ;  XII.  ix.  11 ;  XIII.  x.  5,  6.  (£)  The 
Sadducees  denied  the  authority  of  tradition, 
admitting  only  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Though  they  did  not  limit 
themselves  to  the  Pentateuch  alone  [Tert. 
Hippol.  Orig.  Jer.],  they  denied  the  individ 
ual  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection, 
the  divine  predetermination  of  events,  and 
made  the  human  will  alone  the  source  of  good 
and  evil.  The  burden  of  the  law  they  light 
ened  to  the  utmost,  and  allowed  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  pleasure  compatible  with 
the  observance  of  the  law  [Jos.  B.  J.  II.  viii. 
14;  Antiq.  XIII.  v.  9  ;  x.  6;  Mt.  xxii.  32]. 

7.  What  has  been  said  explains  the  social 
position  of  the  two  parties  :  the  Pharisees 
were  the  influential  party  with  the  people, 
while  the  Sadducees  belonged  chiefly  to  the 
nobility  and  to  the  most  influential  priestly 
families.  It  was  only  through  the  Phari- 


tism  of  regeneration,  etc.,  they  may  have  in 
mind  either  the  sacrament  of  baptism  pre 
dicted  by  the  Baptist,  but  instituted  by 
Christ,  or  the  baptism  administered  by  the 
forerunner ;  and  even  if  they  speak  of  this 
latter,  they  may  consider  it  as  administered 
after  Christ's  baptism,  when  according  to 
their  opinion  it  was  already  a  Christian 
sacrament,  instituted  by  Jesus  in  his  baptism 
[Thorn,  p.  iii.  qu.  66,  a.  2].  The  Council  of 
Trent  [sess.  vii.  can.  1  de  bapt.]  distinguishes 
between  the  baptism  of  the  forerunner  and 
that  of  Christ  in  a  most  emphatic  manner : 
"  If  any  one  saith  that  the  baptism  of  John 
had  the  same  force  as  the  baptism  of  Christ, 
let  him  be  anathema." 

7.  And  seeing  many  of  the  Pharisees.]  In 
the  second  part  of  the  present  section  the 
evangelist  describes  the  Baptist's  relation  to 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  the  future  ene 
mies  of  Jesus,  and  the  real  cause  of  his  rejec 
tion  by  the  Hebrew  people.  As  the  history 
of  the  childhood  foreshadows  the  infidelity 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  so  does  the  ministry  of 
the  Baptist  illustrate  its  progress.  This  we 
see  in  the  various  points  described  by  St. 
Matthew :  the  enemies,  the  end  they  aim  at, 
the  means  they  must  use,  their  exception 
answered,  the  promptness  with  which  they 
must  act,  and  finally  the  contrast  between 
the  person  and  ministry  of  the  Messias,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  Baptist,  on  the 
other. 

a.  The  enemies,  a.  The  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  appear  again  and  again  through 
out  the  gospel  history,  but  their  origin  has 
not  yet  been  fully  explained.  (1)  Some 
authors  find  trace  of  the  parties  in  2. Mach. 
xiv.  38,  3  ff.,  where  we  have  adherents  of  the 
Jewish  afju^la  and  e'iriyut|fa,  or  the  rni2?^D 
and  np1!J  5  from  the  former  word  we  de 
rive  "perushim"  or  Separatists  [Puritans], 
who  resisted  foreign  influence  among  their 
fellow  citizens,  while  the  latter  expression  is 
regarded  as  the  parent  of  "  Sedokim,"  Sad 
ducees  [Just  men],  who  advocated  the  ac 
ceptance  of  foreign  manners  and  customs. 
(3)  But  at  this  period  the  two  parties  exer 
cise  already  a  too  powerful  influence  to  be 
regarded  as  newly  founded;  the  Pharisees 
appear,  in  fact,  to  date  from  the  earliest  time 
after  the  exile,  while  the  Sadducees  are 
traced  back  variously  to  the  time  of  David 
[B.  c.  1040],  or  to  that  of  Alexander  the 
Great  [B.  C.  325],  or  to  about  the  time  of 
the  high  priests  Eleazar  and  Manasses  [B.  C. 
250].  At  any  rate,  neither  the  name  ''Sad 
ducees  "  nor  their  religious  tenets  admit  the 
probability  that  their  title  is  derived  from 
p"^,  meaning  Just.  If  we  have  recourse 
to  a  proper  name  as  the  origin  of  the  title, 
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8.  Bring  forth  therefore  fruit  worthy  of  penance. 

9.  And  think  not  to  say  within  yourselves,  We  have  Abraham  for 
our  father  ;  for  I  tell  you  that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up 
children  to  Abraham. 


NbCDEKLMS  U  V  T  A  H  etc  it  vg  ;  in  8  : 


a&ow,  L  U  mu 


sees,  whose  friendship  they  cultivated  for 
political  purposes,  that  the  Sadducees  could 
exert  any  influence  on  the  body  of  the  Jewish 
nation;  for  the  people  regarded  them  as 
favoring  the  dominion  of  the  foreigners 
[Jos.  Antiq.  XIII.  x.  6  ;  XVIII.  i.  4].  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  the  number  of 
Pharisees  amounted  to  6000,  and  that  they 
became  infected  with  the  passions  of  ambi 
tion  and  emulation  [Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  x.  5  : 
XVII.  ii.  4]. 

8.  The  gospel  does  not  mention  the  third 
religious  party  of  the  Jews,  consisting  of  the 
Essenes  [Jos.  Antiq.  XIII.  v.  9  ;  XVIII.  i.  2], 
who  were  remarkable  for  their  exaggerated 
mysticism.  Since  they  themselves  had  often 
recourse  to  ablutions,  they  may  have  been 
thus  induced  to  set  less  value  on  the  baptism 
of  John. 

e.  The  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  came  "  to 
(or  for)  his  baptism  "  not  against  it  [Olearius]  ; 
but  they  did  not  receive  baptism  [Lk.  vii.  30], 
lacking  those  real  sentiments  of  penance 
required  by  the  Baptist.  The  opinion  of 
Wichelhaus  that  the  Jews  in  general,  and 
the  Pharisees  in  particular,  would  have  been 
converted  to  the  cause  of  the  Messias,  if 
John  and  Jesus  had  treated  them  with  more 
regard,  deserves  no  consideration  [pp.  100 
ff.J. 

£  John  addresses  the  Pharisees  and  Sad 
ducees  as  "  brood  of  vipers,"  probably  to 
show  from  the  start  that  they  are  not  de 
scendants  of  Abraham,  but  of  the  serpent 
[Gen.  iii.  1-15]  ;  they  bear  in  them  the  poison 
of  sin  [Is.  xiv.  29;  lix.  5;  Ps.  Iviii.  5],  by 
which  they  ruin  those  that  come  under  their 
influence.  Chrys.  Aug.  op.  imp.  Bed.  Theoph. 
Euth.  believe  that  the  Baptist  also  alludes 
to  the  manner  in  which  serpents,  according 
to  the  opinion  then  prevalent,  killed  their 
mothers  in  their  very  birth  by  eating  through 
their  entrails.  Chrys.  sees  in  these  words  a 
prophetic  reference  to  the  future  position  of 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  in  regard  to 
Jesus  Christ. 

b.  The  end  to  be  obtained  by  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  consists  in  avoiding  the 
wrath  to  come.  The  Baptist's  question  has 
found  various  interpretations  :  a.  It  is  equiv 
alent  to  a  negative  sentence,  denying  that 
any  one  has  taught  them  a  way  of  escaping 
God's  judgments  [Lap.  Sylv.  Calm.  Patr. 
Schanz,  Knab.].  The  announcement  in  Mt. 
xxiii.  oo  :  "  You  serpents,  generation  of 
vipers,  how  will  you  flee  from  the  judgment 
of  hell  ?  "  confirms  this  opinion.  /3.  It  is 
an  expression  of  admiration  that  depraved 
classes  of  men  like  the  Pharisees  and  Sad 
ducees  should  seek  safety  through  penance 


[Theoph.  Fab.  Caj.  Jans.].  7.  But  the  very 
address  and  the  following  verse  show  that 
they  did  not  understand  the  true  nature  of 
penance,  or  the  true  way  of  escaping  from 
the  wrath  to  come.  These  inconveniences 
are  avoided,  if  we  take  the  verb  in  the  sense 
of  warning,  or  giving  the  hint,  of  the  coming 
wrath,  so  that  the  listeners  of  the  Baptist 
need  not  understand  the  true  way  of  accom 
plishing  their  design.  8.  The  coming  wrath 
is  the  tribulation  which  the  prophets  had  pre 
dicted  for  the  time  of  the  Messias  [Is.  1.  11  ; 
Ivi.  9  f. ;  Ixiii.  4-6 ;  Ixvi.  15  ;  Mai.  iii.  2,  3]. 
e.  Holtzm.  finds  here  a  reference  to  the  ser 
pents  and  vipers  that  endeavor  to  fly  in 
autumn  when  the  dry  grass  and  the  remaining 
stalks  of  the  fields  are  set  on  fire  [cf .  Geikie, 
The  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible,  p.  76,  N.  Y. 
1888,  J.  B.  Alden]. 

8.  Bring     forth   therefore.]     c.    The   only 
means,    a.  Whether  we  understand  the  pre 
ceding   verse   in  the  sense   of   "  you  cannot 
escape  the    coming  wrath  [in   your   present 
condition], "  or  "  is  it  possible  that  you  should 
have  taken  the  hint,  and  endeavor  to  avoid 
the  coming   tribulation,"  in  either  case  the 
inference  holds,  "  therefore  bring  forth  fruit 
worthy  of  penance."     0.  For  penance  is  the 
only  way  of  sharing  the  Messianic  salvation. 
This  becomes  the  more  evident,  if  we  com 
pare  "  the  wrath  to  come  "  with  1  Thess  i. 
10 ;  or  with  "  the  wrath  which  is  come  "  in 
Apoc.  xi.  18 ;  or  with  "  the  day  of  wrath  " 
in  Rom.  ii.  5;  Apoc.  vi.  17.    7.  The  evan 
gelist  distinguishes  between  the  tree  which  is 
penance,  the  soil  of  the  tree  or  the  heart  and 
soul  of  man,  and  the  fruit  of  the  tree.     8. 
The  singular  number  "  fruit "  is  used   not 
only  to  avoid  the  danger  of  suggesting  only 
certain  kinds  of   penitential   works    [Keil], 
but  also  in  a  collective  sense  [cf.  Gal.  v.  22  ; 
Eph.  v.  9 ;  Phil.  i.  11].    e.  Chrys.  and  Theoph. 
find  here  an  implicit  warning  that  the  mere 
avoiding  of  and  turning  away  from  evil   is 
not  sufficient,  but  that  external  works  must 
complete     our   interior     conversion   to   God 
[cf.  Acts  xxvi.  20].    C  In  Lk.  iii.  11  we  find 
the  principal  fruits  of  penance  enumerated. 

9.  And  think  not  to  say  within  yourselves.] 
d.   The  exception  answered,    a.  The  exception 
is  introduced  by  the  phrase   "  imagine    not 
that  you  can  say"  [Schegg,  Reischl,  Meyer]. 
£.  The    difficulty  lies  in  the  belief  of  the 
Jews  that  their  carnal  descent  from  Abraham 
is  a  certain  pledge  of  their  salvation  or  their 
sharing  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messias.     It 
is   to  this  pride    of  race  that  Mich.  iii.  11 ; 
Jer.  vii.  4  ;  Jn.  viii.  33  f .  refer ;  on  account 
of  the  same  opinion,  Sanhedrin  f.  90,  1  pro 
mises  to  all  Israel  a  part  in  the  future  world ; 
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10.  For  now  the  axe  is  laid  to  the  root  of  the  trees.     Every  tree 
therefore  that  doth  not  yield  good  fruit,  shall  be  cut  down,  and  cast 
into  the  fire. 

11.  I  indeed  baptize  you  in  water  unto  penance ;  but  he  that  shall 
come  after  me,  is  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to 
bear :  He  shall  baptize  you  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire. 

a  g2  m   syr[cu  sch] ;    in   11 :    KCU  rrvpi   is  omitted    in  E  S  V  m   syr[her] 
Thph    Euth ;    "he   shall    baptize    you    in   fire   and    in    the    Holy    Ghost," 

The  connection  of  the  principal  figures  that 
have  thus  far  occurred  may  be  the  follow 
ing  :  The  Baptist  calls  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  "  brood  of  vipers  "  or  seed  of  the 
serpent,  and  the  Pharisees  reply  in  thought 
that  they  are  the  seed  of  Abraham ;  the 
Baptist  has  exhorted  his  hearers  to  render 
themselves  worthy  of  the  Messianic  blessings, 
to  acquire  the  Messianic  nobility,  by  means 
of  penitential  works ;  but  the  Pharisees  in 
ternally  dissent  from  this  warning  by  imagin 
ing  that  the  Messianic  nobility  consists  in 
the  pedigree  of  the  tree,  not  in  its  fruits. 
The  Baptist  continues  this  figure,  proceeding 
from  the  fact  that  in  Palestine  only  fruit 
trees  were  considered  valuable  enough  to 
occupy  the  ground  on  which  they  stood. 
Hence  the  significant  warning,  "  the  axe  is 
laid  to  the  root  of  the  trees  "  ;  if,  therefore, 
the  hearers  of  the  Baptist  wish  to  escape  the 
fire,  they  must  make  haste  in  doing  penance, 
and  thus  prove  themselves  to  be  fruit  trees. 
Similar  figures  are  found  in  Lk.  xiii.  6 ; 
Jn.  xv.  2  ;  Rom.  xi.  24. 

11.  I  indeed  baptize  you.]  /.  Contrast 
between  the  Messias  and  the  Baptist.  In  this 
passage  we  find  first  a  contrast  between  the 
person  of  the  Baptist  and  that  of  the  Messias  ; 
in  the  second  place  a  contrast  between  the 
baptism  of  John  and  that  of  the  Messias.  [a] 
As  far  as  the  persons  are  concerned,  the 
Messias  is  mightier  than  the  Baptist,  and 
the  latter  is  not  worthy  to  bear  the  shoes 
of  the  former  [Mt.],  or  to  stooj)  down  and 
loosen  the  latchet  of  his  shoes  [Mk.J.or  to 
loosen  the  latchet  of  his  shoes  [Lk.  Jn.]. 
The  former  expression  properly  means,  "  he 
is  the  mighty  one,  not  I "  [cf.  Jer.  xxxi.  11  ; 
Schanz],  which  meaning  fits  admirably  into 
the  present  context,  since  the  Baptist  claims 
nowhere  an  independent  authority.  The 
carrying  of  the  shoes  alludes  to  the  service 
performed  among  the  Jews,  Romans,  and 
Greeks  by  the  meanest  slaves,  who  had  to 
remove  and  carry  their  masters'  sandals  when 
they  entered  into  the  temple  or  a  festive 
dining-room. 

[b]  The  baptism  of  John  differs  from 
that  of  the  Messias  because  John  baptizes  in 
water  unto  penance,  the  Messias  baptizes  in 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire.  Explanations :  (1) 
The  Baptist  waters  the  tree,  as  it  were,  that 
it  may  bear  the  fruit  of  penance  ;  but  the 
Messias,  like  the  husbandman,  shall  cleanse 
his  floor  with  the  fan  in  his  hand,  throwing 
the  mixture  of  chaff  and  grain  against  the 


Bereschit  R.  18,  7  has  it  that  "  Abraham  sits 
at  the  gate  of  hell,  and  does  not  allow  a  cir 
cumcised  Israelite  to  go  in  there.  What, 
then,  becomes  of  the  wicked  men  among  the 
Jews  ?  They  become  again  uncircumcised, 
and  then  go  down  to  hell  "  ;  Erubin  19  adds 
that  Abraham  will  deliver  all  Jews  from 
hell,  except  those  that  have  become  uncir 
cumcised  ;  if  the  Rabbis  speak  about  punish 
ment  of  the  Jews  in  the  other  world,  they 
are  careful  to  note  that  it  will  not  last  more 
than  twelve  months.  We  do  not  deny  that 
in  some  Rabbinic  passages  there  is  question 
of  eternal  punishment  of  Jews  ;  but  we  are 
too  well  accustomed  to  the  contradictory 
statements  of  the  Rabbis  to  be  astonished  at 
this.  On  the  whole,  the  conviction  that  the 
carnal  descent  from  Abraham  was  a  suffi 
cient  pledge  of  salvation  was  general  among 
the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of  Christ  ;  cf.  Acts 
xiii.  26  ;  Rom.  ix.  5  ;  Mt.  xxii.  32  ;  etc.  7. 
That  mere  carnal  descent  from  Abraham  is 
not  sufficient  to  guarantee  a  share  in  the 
Messianic  blessings,  is  taught  in  Jn.  viii.  39  ; 
Rom.  ix.  7  f.  ;  iv.  12  ;  Gal.  iii.  7,  9.  8.  The 
answer  of  the  Baptist  probably  alludes  to 
Is.  li.  1,  where  the  Jews  are  represented  as 
being  cut  out  of  a  rock  ;  it  contains  a  play 

;  it  shows 


upon  the  words  C\32  and 
the  vileness  of  mere  sonship  of  Abraham  ;  it 
shows  how  God  may  reject  the  carnal  sons 
and  be  faithful  to  Abraham,  e.  It  is  true 
that  the  Fathers  generally  point  to  this  pas 
sage  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  omnipotence 
which  is  able  to  make  children  of  Abraham 
out  of  the  substances  farthest  removed  from 
life  ;  but  Chrys.  Jer.  Euth.  etc.  find  in  it  a 
suggestion  that  God  may  call  the  Gentiles  to 
be  his  sons  and  heirs,  thus  constituting  them 
spiritual  sons  of  Abraham.  £  Chrys.  draws 
also  attention  to  the  fact  that  John  only  says 
"  God  is  able  to,"  that  he  may  not  rob 
the  Jews  of  all  hope.  77.  "  These  stones,"  to 
which  the  Baptist  pointed,  were  the  rocks 
Iving  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Jordan. 
The  Pharisees'  hope  that  the  promises  made 
to  Abraham's  seed  are  infallibly  true  is  an 
swered  by  the  Baptist  with  a  distinction: 
God's  promises  are  not  made  to  the  patri 
arch's  carnal  seed,  to  which  the  Pharisees 
belong,  but  to  his  spiritual  seed,  to  which  the 
Pharisees  do  not  belong,  and  which  may  be 
supplied  from  among  the  number  of  the 
Gentiles. 

10.  For  now  the  axe.]    e.  Haste  is  needed. 
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12.  Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  cleanse  his 
floor,  and  gather  his  wheat  into  the  barn ;  but  the  chaff  he  will  burn 
with  unquenchable  fire. 

syr[  sin]  ;  in  12  :  avrov  after  onrov  is  omitted  in  E  L  U  and  others  a  b  ff1  g1  q 

Knab.].  The  fact  that  the  Holy  Ghost  de 
scended  on  the  first  Pentecost  upon  the  dis 
ciples  in  the  form  of  fiery  tongues,  that, 
moreover,  the  prophets  represented  the  ac 
tion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  under  the  symbol  of 
fire  [Mai.  iii.  2,  3  ;  Is.  iv.  4 ;  xli.  18  ;  Ezech. 
xxxvi.  25-27],  that  finally  the  evangelist 
writes  "  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,"  and  not 
"  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and  in  fire,"  thus  show 
ing  that  both  expressions  belong  to  the  same 
baptism,  favors  this  explanation  of  the  pas 
sage.  Whatever  plausible  reasons  the  mod 
ern  Protestant  theologians  may  advance  in 
favor  of  the  former  opinions  are  more  than 
outweighed  by  the  circumstance  that  baptism, 
nowhere  else  means  the  fire  of  hell. 

But  how  are  we  to  connect  the  passage 
with  what  precedes,  if  we  adhere  to  the  last 
opinion  ?  There  are  two  principal  answers 
to  this  question.  (a)  Lap.  Dion.  Schegg, 
Mansel  are  of  opinion  that  St.  Matthew  does 
not  give  any  continuous  discourse  of  the 
Baptist,  but  places  together  utterances  given 
forth  by  John  on  different  occasions.  Mansel 
believes  that  the  words  now  under  consider 
ation  were  actually  spoken  by  the  Baptist 
on  the  occasion  pointed  out  by  Jn.  i.  26,  while 
the  rest  of  the  foregoing  authors  think  that 
they  were  spoken  in  connection  with  Lk.  iii. 
15.  For  the  third  gospel  determines  the 
occasion  on  which  the  words  were  uttered, 
while  the  first  evangelist  leaves  this  undeter 
mined.  (0)  Chrys.  Theoph.  Arn.  Fil.  Keil, 
Schanz,  Weiss,  etc.  think  that  St.  Matthew 
relates  a  continuous  discourse.  (1)  Though 
the  Baptist  uttered  on  the  occasion  pointed 
out  by  Lk.  iii.  15  the  same  words  as  those 
we  now  consider,  nothing  prevents  us  from 
supposing  that  John  repeated  the  same  dis 
course  several  times.  The  foregoing  authors 
are,  however,  not  unanimous  in  explaining 
the  connection  of  the  discourse.  (2)  Some 
think  that  the  Baptist  explains  now  how  his 
hearers  can  bring  forth  fruit  worthy  of  pen 
ance  :  by  virtue  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  by 
believing  in  him  who  is  greater  than  John, 
and  who  will  baptize  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
fire.  (3)  Others  prefer  a  connection  with 
the  immediate  context,  so  that  the  Baptist 
disclaims  any  power  of  admitting  into  the 
Messianic  kingdom,  or  of  exercising  the  judg 
ment  that  has  been  threatened. 

3-2.  Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand.]  Since  we 
have  rejected  the  opinion  according  to  which 
this  verse  is  an  explanation  of  the  double 
baptism  of  the  Messias,  we  must  regard  it  as 
an  additional  point  of  opposition  between  the 
Baptist  and  the  Messias ;  but  there  is  this 
peculiarity  to  be  noted,  that  while  the  Mes 
sianic  baptism  finds  its  counterpart  in  that  of 
John,  while  the  Messias  himself  is  contrasted 
with  the  Baptist,  this  third  Messianic  charac- 


wind,  rendered  in  English  by  "  Holy  Ghost," 
and  burning  the  chaff  by  unquenchable  fire, 
as  the  Palestinian  farmer  is  wont  to  do  at 
the  time  of  winnowing.  According  to  this 
view,  there  is  a  connected  series  of  figures  in 
the  Baptist's  preaching :  the  brood  of  vipers 
is  opposed  to  the  sons  of  Abraham  ;  the  trees 
bringing  forth  fruit  of  penance  are  opposed 
to  the  barren  trees,  to  be  cut  down  and 
burned ;  the  watering  of  the  Baptist  is 
opposed  to  the  winnowing  of  the  Messias ; 
the  fruits  of  penance  produced  by  the  former 
are  opposed  to  the  condition  of  the  winnowed 
material,  partly  gathered  into  the  barn,  and 
partly  burnt.  This  explanation  seems  to 
stretch  the  figurative  meaning  of  the  passage 
too  far. 

(2)  It  is  more  probable  that  baptism 
must  be  taken  in  its  proper  meaning,  so  that 
John  merely  contrasts  the  insignificance  of 
his  own  baptism  with  the  importance  of  that 
of  the  Messias.  John's  baptism  is  only  an 
external  rite  by  which  one  promises  to  lead  a 
life  of  penance  ;  but  the  baptism  of  the  Christ 
will  contain  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
sanctifying  the  recipients  internally  by  its 
own  power.  This  part  of  John's  preaching 
announces,  therefore,  the  fulfilment  of  those 
Old  Testament  prophecies  in  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  promised  in  a  special  manner  for 
the  time  of  the  New  Testament :  Is.  xliii.  3  ; 
xxxii.  15  ;  Ez.  xi.  19  ;  xxxvi.  26  ;  xxxix.  29 ; 
Joel  ii.  28;  Zach.  xii.  10.  The  words  of 
Jesus  Christ  [Acts  i.  5 ;  Jn.  xvi.  7]  and  of 
St.  Peter  [Acts  xi.  15,  16]  confirm  this  view 
[of.  Jans.  Patr.  p.  467 ;  Grimm,  ii.  p.  114]. 

But  the  additional  word  "  and  fire  "  is  not 
uniformly  explained  by  all.  (a)  Orig.  Hit. 
Jer.  Rab.  identify  the  fire  with  that  of  pur 
gatory  ;  (£)  op.  imp.  Bed.  see  in  the  fire  the 
trial  by  means  of  temptations ;  (7)  Bas. 
Damasc.  Arn.  Coleridge,  Keil,  Weiss,  under 
stand  the  expression  as  referring  to  the  fire 
of  hell.  (1)  This  last  interpretation  appeals 
to  the  parallelism  of  the  two  baptisms :  in 
that  of  John  we  have  water  and  penance,  in 
that  of  Jesus  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire  ;  as, 
therefore,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  contrasted  with 
water,  so  the  fire  is  contrasted  with  penance. 
(% )  But  on  the  other  hand,  this  view  intro 
duces  three,  instead  of  two  baptisms,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  said  to  compare  the 
parallel  terms  stated ;  again,  the  text  of  the 
gospel  represents  the  same  persons  as  the 
subjects  of  both  baptisms,  so  that  St.  John 
would  predict  the  baptism  of  fire  for  all 
those  baptized  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  (8)  Chrys. 
Euth.  Jans.  Lap.  and  almost  all  the  more 
recent  Catholic  commentators  regard,  there 
fore,  the  expression  "  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
fire  "  as  hendiadys,  so  that  the  fire  represents 
the  purifying  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  [cf. 
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13.  Then  cometh  Jesus  from  Galilee  to  the  Jordan,  unto  John  to  be 
baptized  by  him. 

14.  But  John  stayed  him,  saying :  I  ought  to  be  baptized  by  thee, 
and  comest  thou  to  me  ? 

15.  And  Jesus  answering,  said  to  him :  Suffer  [it  to  be  so]  now,  for 
so  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  justice.     Then  he  suffered  him. 

harl*  syr[cu]  arm  Cyr  Amb.     In  14 :  Ti  W  H  K*  B  sah  Eus  read  6  Se 

accurate  descriptions  of  him  [Tol.  annot.  72 
in  Jo.  Patr.].  &.  We  cannot  agree  with  the 
opinion  of  those  who  contend  that  vv.  14,  15 
have  been  interpolated  in  Matthew  ;  though 
St.  Justin  omits  this  passage  in  his  writings, 
we  cannot  conclude  that  it  is  therefore  not 
genuine,  y.  We  think  we  must  assume  the 
literal  truthfulness  of  the  fourth  gospel,  ac 
cording  to  which  the  Baptist  did  not  know 
Jesus  before  his  baptism.  Not  as  if  we  be 
lieved  that  John  knew  the  Messias  by  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  before  the  bap 
tism  [Caj.],  or  recognized  obscurely  and  by  a 
prophetic  presentiment,  as  it  were,  the  sacred 
and  Messianic  character  in  Jesus  [Keil, 
Mansel]  ;  but  the  Holy  Ghost  who  taught 
John  in  his  mother's  womb  to  recognize  the 
presence  of  Jesus  intervened  also  on  the 
present  occasion,  revealing  Jesus  not  only  as 
a  most  holy  man  [Fab.  Tost.  Schegg],  but 
also  as  the  Messias  and  the  incarnate  God 
[cf.  Jans.  Maid.  Lap.  Knab.]. 

b.  The  Greek  text  shows  that  the  Baptist 
strove  earnestly  and  with  some  vigor  to  pre 
vent  Jesus  from  entering  into  the  water  for 
baptism,  o.  Those  Protestant  controversial 
ists  who  blame  St.  John  for  thus  hindering 
Jesus  contradict  the  opinion  of  all  the 
Fathers,  who  find  in  this  behavior  of  the  Bap 
tist  not  a  sign  of  self-will,  but  of  faith,  mod 
esty,  and  humility.  /3.  Since  John  knew  only 
the  baptism  of  the  Messias  and  his  own,  and 
since  he  cannot  have  wished  to  be  baptized 
with  his  own  baptism,  he  must  have  sup 
posed  that  Jesus,  by  whom  he  wished  to  be 
baptized,  could  confer  the  Messianic  baptism 
in  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  and  consequently 
that  he  was  the  Messias.  y.  This  is  con 
firmed  by  the  very  words  of  the  Baptist :  he 
professes  that  he  ought  to  be  baptized  by 
Jesus,  not  asking  Jesus  :  "  and  thou  comest 
to  my  baptism  ?  "  but  "  and  comest  thou  to 
me  ?  "  In  the  opinion  of  John,  there  can  be 
no  comparison  between  his  and  the  Messianic 
baptism  administered  by  Jesus. 

15.  And  Jesus  answering,  said.]  3.  The 
confirmation  of  John's  answer.  Here  we  have 
to  distinguish  between  the  direct  answer  of 
our  Lord  and  the  reason  he  gives  for  the 
answer,  a.  In  his  direct  answer.  Jesus  does 
not  say  that  the  Baptist  is  wrong  in  his  man 
ner  of  acting  ;  he  rather  approves  of  it.  say 
ing  that  his  humility  must  be  borne  with  for 
the  present :  "  Suffer  it  to  be  so  now."  b.  The 
reason  Jesus  gives  is  contained  in  the  words 
"  for  so  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  justice." 
a.  All  justice.  It  is  generally  acknovr- 


teristic  has  no  positive  counterpart  in  the 
person  or  the  mission  of  John.  The  Messias 
has  been  declared  as  independent  in  his 
might,  as  the  redeemer  in  his  baptism  ;  and 
now  we  find  in  him  the  final  judge  of  all,  re 
presented  under  the  figure  of  a  Palestinian 
husbandman,  who  winnows  his  yearly  produce 
on  the  threshingfloor,  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  hill  so  that  the  wind  may  separate  the  grain 
from  the  chaff,  and  may  help  on  the  un 
quenchable  fire  set  to  the  chaff  after  the 
winnowing  is  over  [Is.  Ixiii.  3 ;  Mai.  iii.  2  ; 
Lk.  ii.  34 ;  Rom.  ii.  9 ;  Mt.  v.  22,  29 ;  x. 
21S;  xviii.  9;  xxiii.  33;  xxv.  46;  Mk.  ix.  43]. 
Iren.  Aug.  Chrys.  Theoph.  Euth.  Lap.  con 
tend  that  the  Baptist  speaks  here  of  the  un 
quenchable  fire  of  hell. 

b.  The  Testimony,  iii.  13-17. 

13.  Then  cometh  Jesus.]     In  this  section 
the  evangelist  relates  two  principal  events : 

A.  the  forerunner's  testimony  to  Jesus,  and 

B.  that  of  God  himself.     A.  In  his  account 
of  the  Baptist's  testimony,  the  evangelist  dis 
tinguishes  1.  its  occasion,  2.  the  verbal  tes 
timony,   and    3.  its    confirmation.       1.   The 
occasion  is   given  in   detail :    The  time    is, 
according  to  St.    Matthew,    that  of    John's 
ministry ;    according   to   St.    Luke   [iii.    23], 
when  "  Jesus  himself  was  beginning  about 
the  age  of  thirty  years."     According  to  the 
first   gospel,  the   place    is   situate   near  the 
Jordan,  or  in  Bethania  beyond  the  Jordan, 
according  to  the  fourth  [i.  28].    Jesus  comes 
from  his  hidden  life  in  Nazareth,  where  the 
Holy   Family   settled   by   command  of   the 
angel  when  returning  from  Egypt. 

14.  But  John  stayed  him.]     2.   The  Bap 
tist's  testimony,     a.  Before    considering   the 
testimony  in  itself,  we  must  answer  a  diffi 
culty  that  arises  here  on  account  of  the  seem 
ing  discrepancy  between  the  report  of  the 
first   and   that   of   the   fourth   gospel.      St. 
Matthew  represents  John  as  acquainted  with 
Jesus,  for  else  he  would  not  deem  himself 
unworthy  of  baptizing  him  ;  according  to  the 
fourth  gospel,  John  testifies,  "  I  knew  him 
not  "  [i.  31,  33].    a.  Certain  authors  contend 
that  John  knew  Jesus  beforehand,  but  not 
officially,  so  as  to  be  able  to  bear  witness  to 
him ;  or  not  as  the  principal  minister  of  all 
future  baptisms,  which  mystery  he  learned 
by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  Jesus 
[Aug.  tract.  5  in  Jo.  n.  9 ;  De  cons,  evangg. 
ii.  25,  82]  ;  or  not  so  perfectly  as  after  bap 
tism  [Bed.]  ;  or  not  as  all-powerful  [Alb.]  ; 
or  not  by  sight,  though  he  had  heard  many 
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16.  And  Jesus,  being  baptized,  forthwith  came  out  of  the  water; 
and  lo,  the  heavens  were  opened  to  him,  and  he  saw  the  spirit  of  God 
descending  as  a  dove,  and  coming  upon  him. 


but  most  codd.  agree  with  the  vg.  In  16:  Ti  W  H  ^*  B  tol 
sah  syr[cu]  Ir  Hil  Vig  omit  "to  him";  but  this  is  found  in  most  codd. 
most  vrss.  and  Hipp  Eus  Chr  Ir  Aug  etc.  After  "  descending  "  is  added 


ledged  that  "  justice  "  in  this  passage  means 
what  is  right  and  holy,  what  falls,  in  some 
way,  under  the  intentive  will  of  God.  Com 
mentators  differ  concerning  the  kind  of  divine 
will  with  which  we  have  to  do  in  the  present 
case :  (1)  Chrys.  Euth.  Tost.  Caj.  appear  to 
assume  a  preceptive  will  of  God  ;  hut  if  Jesus 
had  heen  commanded  by  his  Father  to  re 
ceive  the  baptism  of  John,  he  could  not  have 
said  "  it  becometh  us,"  bnt  he  should  have 
said  "  we  must,"  since  in  that  case  both  him 
self  and  the  Baptist  would  have  been  bound 
to  obey.  (2)  Most  writers  maintain,  there 
fore,  that  the  source  of  the  "  justice  "  is  a 
divine  counsel :  (a)  generically  considered, 
this  counsel  may  spring  from  God's  will  that 
Jesus  should  make  himself  like  his  brethren 
—  sin  alone  excepted  —  who  were  at  that 
time  advised  to  have  recourse  to  John's  bap 
tism  [cf .  Gal.  iv.  4 ;  circumcision,  presenta 
tion  in  the  temple,  etc.]  ;  (b)  specifically  con 
sidered,  the  counsel  agrees  with  the  divine 
will  that  Jesus  should  freely  embrace  those 
practices  which  might  show  that  he  had 
come  to  satisfy  for  the  sins  of  men  [cf .  Dion. 
Caj.  Jans.  Salm.  Maid.  Lap.  Bar.  Coleridge, 
Fil.  Grimm  ii.  124]  ;  (c)  individually  consid 
ered,  the  counsel  urges  Jesus  to  receive  John's 
baptism  as  the  figure  of  death  by  which 
alone  he  could  satisfy  for  the  sins  of  the 
world  [Salm.  Fil.  Grimm],  and  as  a  means 
of  manifesting  himself  to  the  world  [cf.  Jn. 
i.  31 ;  Euth.  Pasch.  Maid.]  ;  (d)  considered 
in  its  subordinate  scope,  the  counsel  coincides 
with  the  will  of  God  that  Jesus  should  sol 
emnly  approve  the  ministry  and  baptism  of 
John  [op.  imp.  Jer.  Bed.  gl.  ord.  Rab.  Thorn. 
Dion.  Jans,  etc.],  that  he  should  sanctify  the 
waters  for  the  Christian  baptism  [ Amb.  Bed. 
Rab.  gl.  ord.  Alb.  Thorn.  Dion.  Jans.  Lap. 
etc.],  that  he  should  prefigure  the  adoptive 
sonship  of  God  which  his  followers  were  to 
receive  through  baptism  [Hil.  Bed.  Euth.]. 

&.  It  becometh  us.  The  words  "  it  becom 
eth  us"  are  grounded  on  the  fitness  that 
Jesus  should  repair  the  disobedience  of 
Adam  by  his  perfect  obedience  [Euth.],  that 
he  should  give  us  an  example  of  humility 
[Jer.  Jans.],  that  he  should  incite  us  to  re 
ceive  the  Christian  sacrament  of  baptism 
[Ambr.  Bed.  Pasch.  Thorn.  Jans.  etc.].  St. 
John  was  convinced  by  the  argument  of 
Jesus,  and  "  suffered  him "  to  enter  the 
water ;  that  "  suffered  him  "  is  the  right 
translation  of  the  Latin  "  dimisit "  follows 
from  the  Greek  text  as  compared  with  Mk.  v. 
19 ;  xi.  6 ;  xiv.  6 ;  Lk.  xiii.  8  and  as  ex 
plained  by  St.  Thomas.  It  may  be  noted 
that  this  is  the  second  sentence  spoken  by 


Jesus,  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  gos 
pels. 

16.  And  Jesus,being  baptized.]  B.  The 
divine  testimony.  It  consists  in  the  three 
miraculous  events  narrated  by  St.  Matthew : 
1.  the  heavens  are  opened ;  2.  the  Holy  Ghost 
descends  in  a  visible  form ;  3,  the  voice  from 
heaven  is  heard. 

1.  The  heavens  are  opened.  The  evangel 
ist  first  determines  the  time  more  closely, 
and  then  relates  the  opening  of  the  heavens. 
a.  The  time  is  defined  in  the  words  "  and 
Jesus,  being  baptized,  forthwith  came  out  of 
the  water."  The  baptism  was  administered 
by  immersion,  not  by  infusion  or  aspersion. 
The  "  forthwith  "  before  "  came  out  of  the 
water  "  does  not  qualify  the  following  sen 
tence  "  the  heavens  were  opened "  [Arn. 
Schegg,  Keil,  Weiss  against  Jans.  Maid.  Lap. 
Lam.]  ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  Jesus  ascended 
immediately  out  of  the  water,  because  he 
had  no  confession  to  make  as  the  others  had 
to  do  [Knab.  etc.  against  Fil.  Schanz]  ;  but 
we  may  safely  maintain  that  the  "  forth 
with"  is  either  a  mere  expletive  [cf.  Knab.], 
or  that  it  signifies  the  eagerness  with  which 
Jesus  performed  the  actions  that  belonged 
to  his  Messianic  mission.  This  is  illustrated 
by  his  words  spoken  at  the  last  supper,  his 
words  concerning  the  baptism  with  which  he 
had  to  be  baptized,  and  finally  the  report  of 
St.  Luke  iii.  21,  according  to  which  Jesus 
prayed  on  the  bank  of  the  Jordan  after  his 
baptism,  b.  The  opening  of  the  heavens 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  sudden  clearing  up 
after  a  cloudy  day,  nor  as  the  sudden  burst 
ing  forth  of  a  storm  [Paulus,  Kuinoel],  but 
signifies  either  a  luminous  cleft  in  the  atmos 
phere  [Lap.  Salm.  Caj.  etc.],  or  a  sudden, 
brilliant  light  which  apparently  proceeds 
from  the  uppermost  clouds  [Calm.  Fil.],  or 
any  other  heavenly  sign  indicating  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  voice  came  from  the 
heavens  themselves  [Suar.].  The  opinion 
that  the  evangelist  uses  here  a  merely  rhe 
torical  manner  of  speaking,  or  that  the  open 
ing  of  the  heavens  was  only  a  subjective 
perception  without  a  corresponding  objective 
reality  [Orig.  Jer.  Thorn,  op.  imp.]  is  no 
longer  supported  by  the  reasons  advanced  on 
the  part  of  the  foregoing  authorities  [Maid.], 
since  we  regard  the  firmament  no  longer  as  a 
solid  vault  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients 
[cf.  Schanz].  The  words  "to  him,"  in  the 
passage  "  the  heavens  were  opened  to  him," 
indicate  the  scope  of  the  event,  or  the  dative 
of  interest.  St.  Mark  i.  10  relates  the  occur 
rence  thus  :  "  he  saw  the  heavens  opened." 
—  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  God.]  2 .  The 
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17.  And  behold,  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying:  This  is  my  beloved 
son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased. 

"  from  heaven  "  in  D  it  gat  mm  Hil  dub  ken.  In  17 :  D  a  b  g1  h  syr[cu] 
add  "  to  him  "  ;  "  bene  "  is  added  before  "  complacui "  in  dub  mm  for  ken  wil ; 
the  third  person  "  complacuit "  is  found  in  for  med. 


coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a.  Who  witnessed 
the  event  ?  According  to  St.  Matthew,  Jesus 
himself  saw  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
according  to  Jn.  i.  32  the  Baptist  also  per 
ceives  the  same  phenomenon  :  "  And  John 
g-ave  testimony,  saying :  I  saw  the  Spirit 
coming  down  as  a  dove  from  heaven,  and 
he  remained  upon  him."  Now  the  question 
arises :  did  others  see  the  same  event  ?  a. 
Pasch.  Dion.  Caj.  Patr.  are  of  opinion  that 
Jesus  and  John  alone  saw  the  miraculous 
phenomena ;  the  voice,  however,  was  accord 
ing  to  Caj.  heard  hy  others  also.  Reasons  : 
(1)  The  gospels  mention  only  Jesus  and 
John  as  witnesses ;  (2)  besides,  they  attest 
that  John  was  to  give  testimony  of  this  to 
the  people,  which  would  have  been  useless  if 
the  people  had  witnessed  the  events.  /3.  All 
those  present  at  the  Jordan  perceived  the 
miraculous  phenomena.  Reasons :  (1)  This 
is  the  more  common  opinion :  Chrys.  Jer. 
Theoph.  Euth.  Hil.  op.  imp.  Rab.  Tost.  Jans. 
Maid.  Salrn.  Sylv.  Suar.  Lap.  Est.  Men.  Calm. 
Reischl,  Coleridge,  Grimm,  Knab.  etc.  (2) 
The  gospels  implicitly  state  that  the  events 
were  witnessed  by  all,  since  they  represent 
them  as  perceptible  by  the  senses,  so  that  a 
new  miracle  would  have  been  required  to 
render  them  imperceptible  to  some  of  those 
present.  (3)  Again,  they  were  given  for  our 
good,  not  for  that  of  Jesus  only ;  hence  a 
greater  number  of  witnesses  rendered  them 
more  fit  for  their  purpose.  (4)  Finally,  since 
not  the  whole  people  was  present  at  the  Jor 
dan,  the  Baptist  could  give  testimony  of  the 
events,  though  they  had  been  seen  by  part  of 
the  people. 

b.  How  did  the  Holy  Ghost  descend  ?  a. 
The  passage  of  St.  Matthew  answers  "  as  a 
dove  "  ;  St.  Luke  iii.  22  adds  "  in  a  bodily 
shape,  as  a  dove."  But  commentators  vary 
in  their  explanations.  |8.  We  have  already 
rejected  the  opinion  of  Origen,  who  regards 
all  these  events  as  merely  internal  percep 
tions.  The  language  of  the  third  evangel 
ist  is  decisive  on  this  point  [c.  Gels.  i.  10]. 
7.  The  same  evangelist  excludes  the  opinion 
according  to  which  the  point  of  comparison 
in  the  present  passage  lies  not  in  the  form 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  dove,  but  in 
the  manner  of  movement,  so  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  descended  rapidly  as  a  dove  flies 
[Fritzsche],  or  gradually  as  a  dove  descends 
[Rosenmiiller].  5.  St.  Thomas  is  very  ex 
plicit  on  the  present  question :  The  dove  was 
no  mere  fancy,  because  she  was  seen  ;  nor  a 
mere  sign,  because  a  sign  must  exist  before 
it  can  signify ;  nor  was  a  real  dove  hypo- 
statically  united  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  because 
the  evangelist  says  "  as  a  dove  " ;  hence  the 


relation  between  dove  and  Holy  Ghost  must 
be  conceived  after  a  fourth  manner,  i.  e., 
the  appearance  of  a  dove  was  produced 
miraculously,  in  order  to  signify  a  divine 
effect  [cf.  Ex.  iii.  2].  Chrys.  Aug.  etc.  agree 
with  this  explanation. 

c.  Why  as  a  dove  ?     a.  The  dove  had  in 
the   East   the  symbolic  meaning   of    meek 
ness,  innocence,   piety,  love,  purity,  holiness 
[cf.  Cant.  cant,  and  the  law  regarding  clean 
and  unclean   animals].     It  was   the   symbol 
of   divine    communication    with    men,    and 
among  the  Syrians  it  was  honored  as  a  god 
[cf .  Clem,  of  Alex.  Cohort,  c.  2 ;  P.  i.  34 ; 
Recogn.  x.  27].     The  Fathers  are  endless  in 
their  praises   of   the   good   qualities  of  the 
dove  :  Tert.  De  bapt.  8 ;   Cypr.  De  un.  9 ; 
Euth. ;  etc.  In  general,  it  may  be  maintained 
that  the  dove  held  among  birds  the  place 
assigned   to  the   lamb   among  animals   [cf. 
Bern.  Serm.  i.  de  Epiph.].     It  was  therefore 
fitting  that  the  dove  of  God  should  bear  tes 
timony  to  the  lamb  of  God.     0.  This  natu 
ral  fitness  is  still   more  emphasized  by  the 
place  the  dove  holds  in  the  Old  Testament. 
In   the   ark   of   Noe   it  was  the   dove    that 
brought  the  olive  branch  and  announced  the 
end  of  God's  wrath ;  in  Gen.  i.  2  the  Spirit 
of  God  moved  [or  brooded]  over  the  waters 
after   the    manner   of    a    dove.      Owing    to 
these    occurrences     the    Rabbis    considered 
the    dove    as    a   sign   of  the  Spirit  of  God : 
cf .  Targ.  Cant.  ii.  12  ;  Bemidb.  Rabb.  250 ; 
Bereshith  Rabb.  2  f .  4,  4 ;  Rabbi  Ephraim 
ad  Gen.  i.  2  ;  etc. 

d.  Why  did  the  Holy   Ghost  descend  on 
Jesus  ?     a.  This  event  was  foretold  in  Is.  xi. 
1  ;  Ixi.  1 ;  it  is  also  to  this  event  that  St.  Paul 
alludes  in  Col.  ii.  9.     Besides,  the  coming  of 
the  dove  upon  Jesus  pointed  out  the  person 
to  whom  the  words  of  the  heavenly  voice 
were  directed,      ft.    We   must   not   imagine 
that  Jesus  at  this  moment  received  either  an 
increase  of  grace,  or  that  he  received  a  con 
secration   which  he   did  not  possess  before. 
The  soul  of   Jesus,  even  as  man,    was   en 
dowed  with  the  plenitude  of  grace  from  the 
first   moment   of  his   life,  a  plenitude  that 
could  not  be  increased  by  the  ordinary  power 
of  God.     The  descent    of    the    Holy  Ghost 
was   therefore    nothing   else   than   a  visible 
manifestation  of  the   presence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  soul  of  Jesus  ;  as  the  heavenly 
voice  did  not  constitute  Jesus  Son  of  God, 
but  only  declared  his  divine  sonship,  so  did 
the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  manifest  the 
holiness  and  consecration  of  Jesus,  without 
affecting    or   augmenting    the    same    [Rab. 
Thorn.  Suar.  Jans.  etc.]. 

17.     And  behold,  a  voice  from  heaven.] 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

1.  Then  Jesus  was  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  desert,  to  be  tempted 
by  the  devil. 


3.  The  third  miraculous  event,  a.  Literal 
meaning  of  the  passage.  (1)  The  voice  from 
heaven  is  not  merely  the  murmuring1  of  the 
multitude  accompanying-  the  storm  and  the 
wind  [Wetstein,  Kuinoel],  nor  is  it  a  fabulous 
event  truthfully  related  by  the  evangelist 
according  to  what  he  had  heard  from  others 
[Fritzsche],  nor  again  is  it  a  mere  symbol 
of  a  dogmatic  truth  [Olshausen,  Neander, 
Ullman]  ;  but  it  is  a  miraculous  voice  of 
the  heavenly  Father  like  that  which  occurred 
at  the  transfiguration  of  Jesus  [Mt.  xvii.  5], 
and  again,  after  his  solemn  entrance  into 
Jerusalem,  in  the  temple  court  [Jn.  xii.  28]. 
(2)  Instead  of  "  this  is,"  the  second  and  third 
gospel  have  "  thou  art  "  ;  in  the  first  gospel 
the  person  to  whom  the  words  are  addressed 
is  determined  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  (3)  The  expression  "beloved  son" 
does  not  mean  "  son  by  adoption,"  but  natu 
ral  son  as  in  Ps.  ii.  7  ;  this  is  evident  from 
Mt.  i.  20  and  Lk.  i.  35.  Had  the  voice  signi 
fied  merely  adoptive  sonship,  as  the  Arians 
and  Sociniaiis  misinterpret  it,  the  words  might 
have  been  addressed  to  the  Baptist,  who  was 
a  most  holy  and  just  person.  (4)  The  ex 
pression  "  beloved  son  "  may  be  considered  as 
equivalent  to  "  only  begotten  "  or  "  most  fa 
vored  son  "  [cf.  Hesych.  ap.  Suicer  ;  Pollux, 
1.  iii.  c.  11,  ibid.  ;  II.  z.  400].  The  Ixx.  re 
peatedly  render  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  only 
begotten"  [T^]  by  "beloved"  [fcyainj- 
r6s],  as  we  see  in  Gen.  xxii.  2-12  ;  Jer.  vi.  26  ; 
Am.  viii.  10  ;  Zach.  xii.  10  ;  etc.  Further 
confirmation  of  our  statement  may  be  seen  in 
Suicer  s.  v.  ayainjTOs.  (-5)  The  words  "in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased  "  render  the  Hebrew 

cf-  Gen-  xxxiv-  195  2 


Kings  xx.  11].  This  seems  to  be  an  allusion 
to  Is.  xlii.  1,  so  that  it  means  "in  whom  I 
found  my  pleasure  "  ;  and  since  God  cannot 
be  pleased  except  by  what  participates  his 
own  goodness,  Jesus  must  participate  the 
divine  goodness  more  than  mere  creatures 
do  [cf.  Epiph.  h.  xxx.  13;  Just.  c.  Tr.  c. 
88  ;  c.  103  ;  Clem,  of  Alex.  Pajdag.  i.  c.  6  ; 
Lact.  Instit.  div.  iv.  15  ;  Aug.  De  cons.  ii. 
14,31;  Hil.  adl.]. 

b.  Symbolic  meaning  of  the  passage.  Jesus 
assumes  in  his  baptism  the  vicarious  satisfac 
tion  for  the  sins  of  the  world  to  be  effected 
by  means  of  his  death  ;  the  heavenly  Father 
declares  that  he  is  pleased  with  his  Son  thus 
become  the  victim  for  men,  and  thereby 
formally  accepts  the  satisfaction  offered  ;  the 
Holy  Ghost  appears  in  order  to  consecrate 
solemnly  the  salvific  action  of  Jesus  ;  men 
are  restored  to  the  sonship  of  God  which  they 
had  lost  by  sin  ;  the  just  become  again  the 
living  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  heaven  is 


opened  for  men  after  being  shut  through  the 
transgression  of  Adam. 

c.  Dogmatic  meaning  of  the  baptism.  Thorn. 
[3  p.  qu.  ti6,  a.  2],  Vasquez  [in  h.  1.],  Lap. 
Coleridge  [p.  42],  etc.  maintain  that  Jesus 
instituted  the  sacrament  of  baptism  when  he 
himself  was  baptized  by  John.  This  is  an 
additional  reason  why  on  that  occasion  the 
mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  revealed  so 
plainly  ;  for  we  know  that  according  to  the 
words  of  Jesus  [Mt.  xxviii.  19]  Christian  bap 
tism  must  be  conferred  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  [cf.  Thorn,  p.  3,  qu.  39,  a.  8]. 

B.  PREPARATION  OF  JESUS,  c.  iv. 
a.  The  Trial,  iv.  1-11. 

1.  Then  Jesus  was  led.]  In  his  baptism  Je 
sus  has  been  declared  to  be  the  Messias  [Is. 
xlii.  1 ;  Ps.  ii.  7] ;  now  the  Messias  was  re 
garded  as  the  founder  of  a  new  dispensation 
[Jer.  xxxi.  32 ;  Mai.  iii.  1],  and  as  the  con 
queror  of  the  serpent  [Gen.  iii.  15].  Moses, 
the  founder  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and 
Elias,  its  restorer,  had  fasted  forty  days  be 
fore  beginning  their  work  ;  the  first  Adam 
had  been  vanquished  by  Satan  in  temptation. 
It  is  then  fit  that  Jesus  should  begin  his 
Messianic  work  by  a  similar  fast,  and  fore 
shadow  his  triumph  over  Satan  by  overcoming 
him  in  temptation. 

1.  The  fast.  a.  When  ?  The  evangelist 
indicates  the  time  by  the  general  particle 
"  then  "  ;  according  to  Mk.  i.  12,  this  hap 
pened  immediately  after  the  baptism,  and 
Lk.  iv.  1  suggests  the  same  time.  Iren.  [adv. 
haer.  II.  xxii.  5]  contends  that  Jesus  retired 
after  receiving  baptism  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
and  began  his  public  life  only  in  the  "  senior 
ajtas  "  ;  the  text  of  the  synoptic  gospels,  and 
the  fact  that  among  the  Jews  one  could  begin 
to  teach  at  the  age  of  thirty,  demand  no 
interruption  between  the  baptism  and  the 
public  life  of  Jesus.  Iren.  claims  for  his 
view  the  report  of  the  gospel  —  probably  Jn. 
viii.  57,  which  does  not  support  Iren.  —  and 
of  the  "  Elders  of  Asia." 

b.  Why  ?  (1)  Jesus  was  led  [or  driven, 
according  to  Mk.  i.  12],  without  being  rapt 
through  the  air  [cf.  ev.  Heb. ;  Jer.  in  Mich, 
vii.  5-7],  by  the  Spirit  who  had  come  visibly 
upon  him  [cf.  Bed.],  into  the  desert,  that  he 
might  return  from  the  desert  into  paradise 
from  which  the  first  Adam  had  been  cast  out 
into  the  desert.  The  Greek  expression  shows 
that  the  Spirit  led  Jesus  upwards  from  the 
Jordan  valley.  The  gospel  does  not  specify 
the  desert  that  was  the  scene  of  the  following 
events ;  Maid.  Schegg,  Meyer,  Schanz  con 
clude,  therefore,  that  the  evangelist  speaks  of 
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2.  And  when  he  had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  afterwards 
he  was  hungry. 


the  same  desert  as  in  iii.  1  [the  desert  of  Ju- 
dea].  There  is  no  reason  for  identifying  the 
desert  with  that  of  Sinai  [Alf.],  though  we 
grant  a  scripture  parallelism  between  Moses, 
Elias,  and  our  Lord.  Tradition  points  to 
the  desert  of  Jericho,  and  more  in  particular, 
to  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain  range 
near  Jericho,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem, 
named  Quarantania  [Kuruntel  or  Karantel] 
from  the  Forty  Days'  Fast. 

(#)  That  solitude  is  well  fitted  for  com 
munion  with  God  is  manifest  from  many 
passages  in  Sacred  Scripture  :  Ex.  xxxiv.  28  ; 
3  Kings  xix.  8,  9 ;  Lk.  iii.  2 ;  v.  16 ;  Jn.  xi. 
54 ;  xviii.  2 ;  Mt.  xxvi.  36 ;  etc.  But  the 
evangelist  adds  another  purpose  for  which 
the  Spirit  led  Jesus  into  the  desert,  viz.,  "  to 
be  tempted  by  the  devil."  The  agent  who 
was  to  tempt  Jesus  does  not  permit  us  to 
understand  the  word  in  the  sense  of  "  pro 
voking  to  anger,"  or  of  "trying  to  make 
known  some  secret  or  hidden  quality  in  his 
sacred  person  "  ;  and  still,  it  seems  to  be  a 
fearful  thing  that  either  God  directly  in 
tended  Jesus  to  be  tempted  to  evil,  or  that 
the  sacred  humanity  of  Jesus  should  have 
been  subjected  to  this  awful  humiliation. 

(3)  St.  Paul  has  anticipated  the  answer  to 
this  second  exception  where  he  explains  to 
the  Hebrews  the  mystery  of  Christ's  abase 
ment  [Heb.  ii.  17  ;  iv.  15  ;  v.  8].     The  apos 
tle   shows   that,  excepting   sin,  Jesus   must 
become  like  unto  us ;  that  he  must  be  tried 
like  ourselves,  and  that  he  must  learn  obedi 
ence  by  what  he  suffers. 

(4)  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  God  to  have  in 
tended  the  temptation  of  Jesus ;  for  as  in 
any  attack  one  has  to  bear  from  one's  enemy, 
one   may  distinguish  between  the  trial  and 
the  advantage  of  the  enemy,  so  in  the  pres 
ent  case,  God  intended  Jesus  to  be  tried  in 
the  conflict  with  Satan  without  giving  any 
advantage  to  the  latter. 

(.5)  This  intention  on  the  part  of  God 
creates  the  less  difficulty,  because  on  the 
part  of  Jesus  sin  was  physically  impossible. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  temptation  must  come 
from  outside  ;  for  Jesus  was  free  from  con 
cupiscence,  and  could  not  therefore  suffer 
any  temptation  arising  from  within. 

(6)  Moreover,  it  was  fitting  that  the  re 
storer  of  the  human  race  should  meet  in 
single  combat,  as  it  were,  the  old  serpent 
who  had  ruined  Adam  and  his  offspring  in 
the  garden  of  paradise  ;  no  wonder,  then,  that 
the  Spirit  of  God,  whom  the  evangelist  con 
trasts  so  emphatically  with  the  evil  spirit, 
impelled  our  Lord  to  meet  his  enemy  in  the 
desert  [Thorn.  Alb.  Maid.  Jans.  Bar.  Sylv. 
Lap.  Lamy,  Coleridge,  Grimm]. 

c.  The  tempter.  The  desert  is  repeatedly 
represented  as  the  dwelling  place  of  evil 
spirits  :  Mt.  xii.  43  ;  Lk.  xi.  24  ;  Is.  xiii.  21  ; 
xxxiv.  14 ;  Lev.  xvi.  10 ;  Tob.  viii.  3  ;  Bar. 
iv.  33 ;  etc.  In  the  present  case,  the  evangel- 


ist  mentions  "  the  devil  "  as  the  intended 
tempter.  This  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  noun  SicijSoAos,  or  the  verb  5ia.f$d\\eiv, 
to  calumniate  ;  this  is  the  usual  term  in  Ixx. 


for  the  Hebrew 


,  which  is  (raravas  in  the 


New  Testament,  and  also  ffarav  in  the  Ixx. 
The  Hebrew  word  properly  means  ''  adver 
sary,"  and  is  used  originally  of  men  [3 
Kings  v.  18  ;  xi.  14  ;  etc.]  or  angels  [2  Kings 
xix.  23  ;  Num.  xxii.  22]  ;  but  with  the 
article,  it  means  the  adversary  by  excellence, 
the  enemy  of  God,  and  the  tempter  of  men 
[1  Par.  xxi.  1  ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  1],  and  the 
accuser  of  men  before  the  throne  of  God 
[Zach.  iii.  1,2;  Job  i.  7].  In  this  sense  the 
word  has  become  almost  a  proper  name  of 
the  prince  of  darkness.  This  excludes  the 
rationalistic  opinion  that  the  tempter  of 
Jesus  was  the  chief  of  the  Saiihedrin,  or  the 
Jewish  high  priest,  or  another  remarkable 
and  influential  member  of  the  Synagogue 
[cf.  Rosenm.  Kuinoel,  Schiitz].  Need  we 
add  that  Paulus  makes  the  whole  history 
a  dream,  Eichhorn,  Dereser,  etc.,  a  fancy, 
Schmidt,  Doderlein,  Schleiermacher,  Usteri, 
Baumgarten,  a  parable,  Strauss,  De  Wette, 
Meyer,  a  myth  ? 

2.  And  when  he  had  fasted.]  d.  The  fast. 
a.  That  the  fast  of  Jesus  was  not  merely 
what  is  meant  in  ecclesiastical  language  by 
fasting,  nor  what  the  Jews  understood  by  the 
term,  —  the  Jewish  fast  ended  with  the  day. 
at  sunset,  —  is  clear  from  the  words  of  St. 
Matthew,  "forty  days  and  forty  nights," 
from  the  fast  of  Moses  related  in  terms 
similar  to  those  of  the  present  passage  [Ex. 
xxxiv.  28;  Deut.  ix.  9,  18],  and  from  the 
express  statement  of  St.  Luke  [iv.  2],  "and 
he  ate  nothing  in  those  days  "  [cf.  Euth. 
Pasch.  Alb.  Salm.  Maid.  Jans.  Lam.  Calm.]. 

ft.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  draw  attention 
to  the  preferential  use  of  the  number  forty 
in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  :  Moses 
and  Elias  fasted  forty  days  [Ex.  xxiv.  18  ; 
3  Kings  xix.  9]  ;  it  rained  forty  days  and 
nights  on  the  earth  [Gen.  vii.  11]  ;  the 
forty  usual  days  passed  after  the  embalming 
of  Jacob's  body  [Gen.  1.  3]  ;  the  explorers  of 
the  land  of  Chanaan  returned  after  forty  days 
[Num.  xiii.  26]  ;  Goliath  presented  himself 
for  forty  days  to  the  hosts  of  Israel  [1  Kings 
xvii.  16]  ;  the  Jews  passed  forty  years  in  the 
desert  [Ex.  xvi.  35]  ;  Ezechiel  did  penance 
for  forty  days  for  the  sins  of  the  house  of 
Israel  [Ez.  iv.  0]  ;  the  land  of  Egypt  was 
made  desolate  for  forty  years  [Ez.  xxix.  12]  ; 
Jesus  was  presented  in  the  temple  after  forty 
days,  he  fasted  forty  days,  and  for  forty  days 
he  conversed  with  his  disciples  after  his  res 
urrection  ;  we  need  not  add  the  forty  days' 
penance  of  the  Ninivites,  the  forty  days' 
legal  impurity  after  child-birth  [cf.  Hil. 
Ambr.  Salm.  Jans.  Maid.  Sylv.  Am.  Schanz, 
Knab.]. 
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3.  And  the  tempter  coming  said  to  him :  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God, 
command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread. 

In  3 :  C  E  K  LMPSUVFA  and  most  others  read  TrpocreXvwv  O.VT<D 
o  Trap.  eiTr.  [the  tempter  coming  to  him,  said].  The  same  order  of  words  is 
found  in  f  g1  sah  syr[p]  dub  mm  lich  ken  rush ;  but  S  B  most  curs,  ff1  kl  vg 


7.  In  the  New  Testament  we  find  no  fixed 
time  for  fasting  [cf.  Aug.  ep.  30,  al.  38  ;  ad 
Casul.  xi.  25],  though  this  holy  exercise   is 
frequently   commended :  Mt.  ix.  15 ;  Mk.  ii. 
20 ;   Lk.  v.   35 ;    Acts  xiii.  2,  3 ;    xiv.   22 ; 
1  Cor.  vii.  5 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  27.     As  to  the  time 
of  lent,  it  is  of  ecclesiastical  institution,  but 
of  apostolic  tradition ;  cf.  Jer.  ep.  41,  3  [al. 
51  or  54]  ;  in  Mt.  ix.  15 ;  ep.  18  ad  Eustoch. 
[al.  22] ;  ep.  57   ad   Lfetani   [al.  7]  ;  Apos- 
tol.  Const,  c.  68  ;  Counc.  of  Laodicea,  can.  15  ; 
Leo  the  Great,  serm.  xliv.  1  [edit.  Ballerini, 
t.  i.  p.   108]  ;  xlvii.  1  [ibid.  p.  177] ;  Ignat. 
ad  Phil.  xiii. ;  Aug.   lib.  ii.  ad  inquis.  Jann- 
arii  seu  ep.  55  [al.  119] ;  xiv.  27 ;  xv.  28 ; 
Daille,    de     jejun.    x. ;    Bellarm.    De    bonis 
joper.    1.    ii.    c.    xiv. ;     Kirchenlexicon,    ed. 
Kaulen,  t.  iv.  s.  v.  Fastenzeiten.    Bellarm.  has 
collected  a  number  of  reasons  for  the  institu 
tion  of  lent :  in  it  we  practise  public  penance 
for  the  sins  of  the  year,  we  prepare  for  the 
paschal  communion,  we  fulfil  the  prediction 
of   our  Lord  [Mt.  ix.  15],  we   commemorate 
with  greater  fervor  our  Lord's  passion  and 
death,  we  pray  for  the  catechumens  to  be 
admitted  to  baptism  about  this  time  of  the 
year,  we  pay  tithes,  as  it  were,  of  our  whole 
lives   to   God   by   consecrating   to   him   the 
tenth  part  of  each   year,  and  finally  we  imi 
tate  Jesus  Christ,  who  fasted  for  forty  days 
in  the  desert. 

8.  St.  Matthew  adds  "  afterwards  he  was 
hungry " ;  St.  Luke  [iv.  2]  agrees  with  this 
statement,  saying  "  and  when  they  [the  forty 
days]  were  ended,  he  was  hungry."     Com 
mentators  are  unanimous  in  inferring  from 
these  words  that  Jesus  did  not  feel  hunger 
during  his   forty  days'   stay   in  the  desert, 
which    may    have    been    spent    in    ecstatic 
prayer  [op.  imp.  Hil.  Ambr.  Alb.  Fab.  Dion. 
Salm.    Jans.    Maid.    Bar.    Sylv.    Lap.    etc.]. 
Suarez  [in  3  p.  disp.  20  s.  2  n.  5]  is  of  opinion 
that  the  interpretation  defended  by  Caj.  and 
proposed  as  probable  by  Medina,  according 
to  which  Jesus  felt  hunger  all   through  his 
stay  in  the  desert,  is  rash,  because  it  contra 
dicts  the  obvious  and  plain  sense  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  and  the  common  teaching  of  the 
Fathers  and  Catholic  theologians. 

3.  And  the  tempter  coming.]  2.  The  temp 
tation.  This  section  naturally  falls  into  three 
parts,  each  considering  one  of  the  three 
temptations,  a.  First  temptation,  a.  Man 
ner  of  temptation.  The  narrative  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  tempter  assumed  the  form  of 
a  man,  because  he  approached  our  Lord,  asked 
to  be  adored  by  him,  took  him  up  into  the 
Holy  City,  and  again  into  a  high  mountain, 
and  finally  left  him,  when  the  angels  in  human 
form  came  and  ministered  to  him  [w.  3,  9, 
5,  8,  11].  That  the  whole  event  occurred 


outwardly,  and  has  been  literally  described 
by  St.  Matthew,  is  the  common  and  tradi 
tional  opinion  of  the  Fathers  and  the  com 
mentators,  against  which  the  view  of  Orig. 
Cypr.  Theod.  Mops.,  who  regard  the  tempta 
tion  as  a  merely  internal  suggestion  of  the 
devil,  cannot  claim  any  authority. 

/3.  Length  of  the  temptation.  Mk.  i.  13 
reads :  "  and  he  was  in  the  desert  forty  days, 
and  forty  nights,  tempted  by  Satan  "  ;  Lk. 
iv.  2,  3  adds :  "  and  was  led  by  the  Spirit 
into  the  desert  for  the  space  of  forty  days, 
and  was  tempted  by  the  devil."  It  is  espe 
cially  on  account  of  these  texts  that  Just.  [c. 
Tr.  103, 125]  Clem.  [horn.  19,  2]  Orig.  Bed. 
Euth.  Jans.  Lap.  Coleridge,  Alf.  extend 
the  temptation  of  our  Lord  throughout  the 
forty  days,  only  admitting  a  greater  intensity 
at  the  end  ;  Thorn,  [p.  3,  qu.  41,  a.  2,  ad  2] 
speaks  of  visible  and  invisible  temptations 
of  Jesus  in  the  desert.  Though  St.  Matthew 
does  not  say  that  the  devil  approached  after 
the  forty  days  for  the  first  time,  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  context  implies  this ;  the  lan 
guage  of  Mk.  and  Lk.  may  be  reconciled 
with  this,  .since  it  appears  to  indicate  the 
place  rather  than  the  time  of  the  temptation  : 
*'  and  lie  was  in  the  desert  for  forty  days 
and  forty  nights,  [and  there]  tempted  by 
Satan."  Besides,  the  hunger  of  Jesus  is 
commonly  regarded  as  the  occasion  of  the 
temptation  ;  low  our  Lord  did  not  feel  hun 
gry  till  after  forty  days. 

y.  Nature  of  the  temptation.  (1)  The  out 
ward  act  to  which  the  devil  tempts  Jesus  is 
a  miraculous  change  of  the  loaf -like  stones 
found  in  the  place  where  Jesus  dwelt,  into 
nourishment. 

(2)  The  motives  suggested  for  this  act  are 
two :  the  first  is  implied  in  the  words  "  com 
mand    that    these    stones    be    made    bread 
[loaves],"  seeing  thou  feelest  the  pangs  of 
hunger ;    the  second  motive  is  suggested  by 
the  words ''  if  thou  be  the  son  of  God,"  if 
indeed  thou  art  able  to  c!o  this,  or  if  this  con 
dition  is  unworthy  of  tliee  as  the  Son  of  God. 
The  motives  are  therefore  sensuality  under 
the  pretence  of  necessity  [cf.  Gen.  iii.  6 ;  Ex. 
xvi.  3 ;    Num.   xi.   33 ;  Ps.  Ixxvii.   30],  and 
pride  under  the  appearance  of  defending  the 
honor  of  the  Son  of  God. 

(3)  The  end  of  the   devil  in  thus  tempt 
ing  Jesus  is  twofold :  first,  he  instigates  our 
Lord  to  help  himself  independently  of  the 
will  of  God  by  whom  he  had  been  led  into  the 
desert,  and  placed  in  his  present  condition ; 
secondly,    the     devil    wishes     to    ascertain 
whether    Jesus   be    truly   the   Son   of    God 
[Thorn,  p.  3,  qu.  41,  a.  1,  ad.  1 ;  Chrys.  Arab. 
Theoph.  Alb.  Dion.   Caj.  Sylv.  Lam.  Cole 
ridge,  Grimm]. 
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4.  Who  answered  and  said  :  It  is  written,  Not  in  bread  alone  doth 
man  live,  but  in  every  word  that  proceedeth  from  the  mouth  of  God. 

5.  Then  the  devil  took  him  up  into  the  holy  city,  and  set  him  upon 
the  pinnacle  of  the  temple, 

cop  syr[sch]  arm  aeth  Chr  place  "  to  him  "  after  "  said."  In  4  •'  D  it[niu] 
syr[cu]  sax  read  a-rroKp.  Se  o  tr/crous  [but  Jesus  answered]  ;  dub  for  tol  read 
"  said  to  him  "  ;  dub  ept  lich  "  for  it  is  written  "  ;  big  lich  harl  *  "  man  shall 
live";  dub  for  "word  of  God."  In  5,  8:  the  Greek  text  reads  Trapa- 
Aa/A/3avet  [takes  up]  ;  the  present  tense  is  found  also  in  fuld  ept  med,  and 


(4)  It    is   true    that   some   commentators 
[Maid.  Ypr.]  believe  that  the  devil  knew  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  at  the  time  of  the  tempta 
tion  :    (a)  he  had  witnessed  the  hymn  of  the 
angels,   the  praises  of   the  Magi,  the  testi 
mony  of  John,  the  signs  at  the  baptism,  and 
the  heavenly  life  of  Jesus.     (6)  According 
to  this  view,  the  words  "  if  thou  be  the  Son 
of  God  "  do  not  imply  doubt,  but  they  rather 
assume  the  fact  [cf.   Heb.  ix.   13],  or  they 
provoke  more  effectually  by  questioning  that 
which  is  unquestionable,    (c)  That  the  devils 
knew  the  divinity  of  Jesus  follows  also  from 
all  those  passages  in  which  they  bear  testi 
mony  to  it :  Mk.  i.  24  ;  Lk.  iv.  34,  41 ;  Mt. 
viii.  29 ;  Lk.  viii.  28 ;  etc.     (d)  Again,  it  is 
urged  that,  had  the  devil  been  ignorant  of 
the   divinity  of   Jesus,   he    could  not    have 
learned  it  from  the  temptations,  because  the 
miracles  could  not  have  been  wrought  at  the 
devil's  suggestion,  and  the  last  temptation  is 
not  connected  with  the  sonship  of  God. 

(5)  But  we  have  already  given  a  stately 
array   of    Fathers    and   commentators   who 
have  not  been  convinced  by  these  arguments  ; 
they  must  therefore  not  be  insuperable,    (a) 
It  is  St.  Augustin  [De  civ.  Dei,  1.  ix.  21]  who 
says  that  the  devils  could  learn  only  so  much 
from  the  miracles  of  Jesus  as  God  wished 
them    to    know ;    we   cannot   therefore   "  a 
priori ''  conclude  that  the  evil  spirits  knew 
all  that  could  be  known  from  this  source. 
(6)  As  to  their  testimony  to  Jesus,  they  often 
testify  only  to  his  Messiasship  or  his  personal 
holiness,    without     implying     his    divinity ; 
where   they    imply   the    divinity    of    Jesus, 
they  may  have  intended  to  flatter  him,  or  to 
deceive  the  multitude,     (c)  It  is  true  that 
1  Cor.  ii.  8  does  not  necessarily  mean  :  if 
the   princes  of  this  world  had   known   the 
divinity  of   Jesus,  they   would   never   have 
crucified  the  Lord  of  glory,  but  may  signify : 
if    the    princes   of    this   world    [either   the 
earthly   princes   or  the   devils]  had   known 
the  mystery  of  the  cross,  they  would  never 
have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory    [cf .  Thorn, 
in  loc.  ;  Suar.  De  myster.   disp.  xxxi.]  ;  but 
from   the  possibility  that  the  demons  may 
have  known  the  divinity  of  Jesus  at  the  time 
of  the  crucifixion,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
did  know  it  at  the  time  of  the  temptation. 
(d)  If  it  be  finally  asked  how  the  tempta 
tions  could  have  testified  to  the  divinity  of 
Jesus,  we  may  answer  with  Suar.  [1.  e.] :  in 
the  case  of  the  first  and  second  temptation, 


Satan  knew  that  no  one  but  the  Son  of  God 
could  have  worked  such  mighty  signs,  espe 
cially  in  confirmation  of  such  a  truth  as  the 
devil  had  called  in  question.  The  third 
temptation  was  calculated  to  provoke  our 
Lord,  to  claim  for  himself  the  honor  of  the 
Son  of  God,  who  had  every  right  to  a  divine 
adoration. 

4.  Who  answered  and  said.]     8.  The  vic 
tory.     (1)  Jesus   has  recourse   to  Scripture, 
because  the  devil  cannot  question  its  vera 
city.     His  answer  is  not  an  admonition  that 
God  nourishes  spiritually  all  those  that  keep 
his  \vord  [commandments]    [Fritzsche],  but 
is  an  allusion  to  Deut.  viii.  3,  where  Moses 
points   back   to   the    miraculous   sustenance 
of   the  people  in  the  desert,  showing   that 
bread   is  not  the  only  support  of  life,  but 
that   man   lives    "  in    all    that    proceedeth 
from  the  mouth  of  God,"  i.  e.  that  God  can 
sustain    him  in   any  way  he  pleases.     The 
explanatory  "  word  "  has  been  added  to  the 
Hebrew  text  by  the  Ixx.  and  the  Vulgate. 
The  means  suggested  by  the  enemy  is  there 
fore  not  necessary.     (2)  We  must  also  ad 
mire  the  consummate  wisdom  of  the  answer : 
it  restores  to  the  heavenly  Father  the  honor 
that  was  implicitly  attacked  by  the  sugges 
tion  of  the  devil  [Coleridge,  i.]  ;  it  says  ab 
solutely  nothing  concerning  the   divinity  of 
Jesus   [op.   imp.  Jer.  Rab.   Alb.   Dion.  Caj. 
Jans.  Sylv.  etc/] ;  it  overcomes  the  devil  not 
by  almighty  power,  such  as  God  alone  could 
exert,  but  by  the   aid  of  the  law  that  had 
been  given  to  men  as  a  means  of  salvation 
[Ambr.  Thorn.  Alb.  Caj.]  ;  not  by  the  show 
of  pomp  and  majesty,  but  by  humility  [Leo, 
Jer.    Greg.    Jans.].     While    Jesus  therefore 
teaches  us  the  power  of  the  inspired  word,  he 
also  foreshows  his  future  teaching'  [Mt.  vi. 
33]  :   "  Seek  ye  therefore  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  justice,  and  all  those  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you." 

5.  Then  the  devil  took  him  up.]     2,  Sec 
ond    temptation,      a.  Order    of    events.      St. 
Lnke    [iv.  5   ff.]   inverts   the    order  of   the 
second  and  third  temptation  found   in    the 
first  gospel.     Hence  a  number  of  authorities 
believe  that  the  third  gospel  gives  the  true 
chronological  order  of  temptations.   Reasons : 
The  external  evidence  is  represented  by  the 
names  of  gloss,    ord.   Pasch.   Alb.  Reischl, 
Coleridge,  Grimm,  Knab.  etc. ;  the  internal 
grounds  are  the  fact  that  St.  Luke  promises 
to  write  "  in  order"  [i.  3],  and  the  gradation 
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6.  And  said  to  him :  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down ; 
for  it  is  written,  that  he  hath  given  his  angels  charge  over  thee,  and  in 
their  hands  shall  they  bear  thee  up,  lest  perhaps  thou  dash  thy  foot 
against  a  stone. 
for  8  in    ful  am   big    cav   lind*.      In  6:    The   Greek   text   has 

found  in  the  order  of  the  third  gospel.  For 
there  the  devil  proceeds  from  the  concupis 
cence  of  the  flesh  to  that  of  the  eyes,  coming 
in  the  third  place  to  the  pride  of  life.  St. 
Thomas  [p.  3,  qu.  41,  a.  4]  proves  too  that 
the  concupiscence  of  the  flesh  and  the  con 
cupiscence  of  the  eyes  tempt  carnal  men, 
while  the  pride  of  life  is  a  temptation  of 
spiritual  men.  Not  to  mention  those  that 
hesitate  as  to  the  true  order  of  temptations 
[Aug.  e.  g.],  or  those  that  believe  the  order 
in  the  two  gospels  differs,  because  the  order 
of  temptations  varies  in  various  persons,  the 
concupiscence  of  the  eyes  preceding  in  some 
cases  the  pride  of  life,  while  in  other  cases 
the  inverse  order  obtains  [cf.  Tost.  qu.  31, 
Sylv.]  ;  we  cannot  omit  the  opinion  which 
regards  the  order  of  the  first  gospel  as  the 
true  one.  Reasons :  External  evidence : 
Dion.  Suar.  [p.  3,  disp.  29,  s.  4,  n.  4],  Maid. 
Sylv.  Bar.  Schanz,  Arn.  Fil.  Keil,  Meschler 
[i.  p.  191].  Internal  evidence  :  the  first  gos 
pel  employs  throughout  the  particles  of  suc 
cession,  v.  1  "  then,"  v.  5  "  then,"  v.  8 
"  again  "  ;  besides,  the  answer  of  v.  10,  fol 
lowing  the  third  temptation  related  by  St. 
Matthew,  must  have  been  the  final  one.  It 
is  well  known  that  while  St.  Luke's  order  is 
accurate  in  regard  to  the  greater  events,  the 
first  gospel  often  supplies  a  more  accurate 
order  of  detail.  Even  the  gradation  of  the 
temptations  is  not  lost  in  the  order  of  the 
iirst  gospel :  the  first  temptation  appeals  to 
the  motives  of  sensuality  and  pride ;  the 
second,  to  vainglory ;  the  third  presents 
motives  of  avarice  and  pride  in  the  highest 
degree,  or,  as  Meschler  [1.  c.]  points  out,  it 
combines  all  the  allurements  of  the  concu 
piscence  of  the  flesh,  of  the  concupiscence 
of  the  eyes,  and  of  the  pride  of  life.  Other 
authors  represent  the  gradation  of  the  temp 
tations  thus :  temptation  to  independence 
and  want  of  confidence  in  God,  to  presump 
tion,  to  blasphemy  [Schanz]  ;  Jesus  tempted 
as  man,  as  Jewish  prophet,  as  Messias  [Lut- 
ter.  ii.  34]  ;  manifestation  before  the  tempter, 
before  the  Jewish  community,  before  the 
Gentile  world ;  Jesus  tempted  as  man,  as 
Messias,  and  as  Son  of  God  [Godet]  ;  etc. 

b.  Manner  of  the  temptation,  a.  The  evan 
gelist  describes  it  in  three  preparatory 
clauses  :  "  the  devil  took  him  up  "  —  "  into 
the  holy  city  "  —  "  and  set  him  upon  the 
pinnacle  of  the  temple."  In  general,  it  may 
be  noted  that  these  expressions  do  not  favor 
the  hypothesis  of  a  merely  internal  tempta 
tion  by  suggestion. 

$.  If  it  be  asked  whether  the  devil  carried 
our  Lord '  bodily  through  the  air,  we  find 
different  answers  in  the  best  commentaries  : 
Euth.  Maid.,  chiefly  through  reverential 
feelings  for  the  sacred  person  of  Jesus,  con 


tend  that  he  did  not  permit  himself  to  be 
carried  by  the  devil,  but  that  he  accompanied 
his  tempter  on  foot  to  the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple  and  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
[Berlepsch] ;  Fritzsche  believes  the  devil 
merely  impelled  Jesus  to  go  to  the  pinnacle 
of  the  temple  and  the  summit  of  the  moun 
tain  ;  but  Greg.  Lap.  Jer.  Yp.  Knab.  Fil. 
and  most  commentators  adhere  to  the  bodily 
transportation  of  Jesus  by  the  agency  of  the 
devil.  Suar.  [De  angel,  disp.  xvi.  s.  iii.]  infers 
from  this  passage  that  Satan  has  power  to 
move  bodies  from  place  to  place.  Greg, 
[horn.  xvi.  in  Mt.]  explains  how  Jesus  could 
allow  himself  to  be  carried  by  the  evil  spirit : 
"  We  need  not  be  surprised  if  he  permitted 
himself  to  be  carried  up  into  a  mountain 
by  Satan,  since  he  permitted  himself  to  be 
crucified  by  the  members  of  Satan."  The 
wording  of  St.  Matthew's  text  together  with 
the  expression  "set  him  upon  the  pinnacle 
of  the  temple  "  favors  the  third  view. 

y.  The  "  holy  city  "  is  Jerusalem,  because 
it  had  been  chosen  by  God  as  the  site  of  the 
temple  [Euth.],  and  as  the  centre  of  the 
theocracy,  and  therefore  as  the  residence  of 
God  among  his  people  [cf .  Is.  xlviii.  2 ;  Iii.  1 ; 
Dan.  ix.  24;  2  Esd.  xi.  1,  18]. 

8.  The  ''  pinnacle  of  the  temple  "  has  been 
variously  identified  by  commentators.  The 
word  rendered  "  pinnacle  "  occurs  also  in 
Lk.  iv.  9  ;  in  the  Ixx.  version  it  stands  regu 
larly  for  the  Hebrew  ?P3  [wing],  though 

the  Greek  word  presents  the  diminutive  form 
[winglet].  Gesen.  [Lexic.  ed.  8,  s.  v.]  states 
that  the  Hebrew  word  is  never  used  of  the 
"  summit "  or  the  "  highest  point "  of  any 
thing,  but  only  of  the  extremity  or  the 
border  of  a  plain  [e.  g.  the  hem  of  a  gar 
ment].  It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  Greek 
text  does  not  read  vaos  [temple  proper],  but 
TOV  tepov  [sanctuary],  so  that  the  edge  on 
which  the  devil  placed  our  Lord  may  have 
belonged  to  any  part  of  the  temple  struc 
tures.  It  is  on  account  of  these  consider 
ations  that  many  writers  reject  the  opinion 
of  Or.  and  Hil.  according  to  which  Jesus  was 
placed  by  Satan  on  the  topmost  height  of 
the  temple,  preferring  either  the  Royal 
Porch  or  the  Porch  of  Solomon  [cf.  Scholz, 
Alterth.  p.  238 ;  Keil,  Archseol.  p.  151 ; 
Comment,  p.  113],  the  height  of  which  was 
considerable  [Jos.  Antiq.  XV.  xi.  5  ;  XX. 
ix.  7],  or  the  southeastern  corner,  at  which 
these  porches  met  [cf.  Schaef.  Alterth.  p. 
41],  or  the  projecting  part  of  the  temple- 
roof  [Maid.  Calm.  Jans.  Lap.],  or  the  edge 
of  an  elevated  part  of  the  roof,  or  the  enclos 
ing  wall  [Grimm,  ii.  192]. 

6.  And  said  to  him.]  c.  Nature  of  the 
temptation,  a.  The  external  act  to  which 
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7.  Jesus  said  to  him,  It  is  written  again :  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the 
Lord  thy  God. 

8.  Again   the  devil  took  him  up  into  a  very  high  mountain,  and 
showed  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them, 

[he  will  give  charge],  and  similarly  we  find  the  Latin  future  "  mandabit " 
in  cav  hub  theod  for  car  med  mt  tol  val  harl  hent ;  the  perfect  "  mandavit " 
[he  hath  given  charge^  is  found  in  most  PP.  and  old  Latin  sources,  in  the 
comment,  of  Jer.,  and  in  am  big  dub  mm  ept  ful  lich  ken  rush  wil  corp  lind 
harl*  steph  sixt ;  mm  adds  "  to  keep  thee  "  ;  ept  rush  "  in  all  thy  ways  "  ;  dub 
sixt  "that  in  their  hands  they  bear  thee  up."  In  7 :  The  "  again  "  is  con 
nected  with  "  Jesus  said  to  him  "  in  cav  ful  med  wil  c  E  it  a  c  arm  syr[cu]. 

ways  "  omitted,  because  this  clause  would 
have  shown  the  fallacy  of  the  devil's  argu 
ment  [Schanz].  We  need  not  add  the  ration 
alistic  gloss  [Kuin.]  which  identifies  angels 
with  the  means  provided  for  men's  well-being 
and  eliminates  every  spiritual  element  from 
the  inspired  record  ;  in  v.  11  Kuin.  him 
self  admits  the  common  belief  among  the 
Jews  that  every  child  had  a  guardian  angel. 
7.  Jesus  said  to  him.]  d.  Victory,  a.  The 
"  again "  in  the  words  of  Jesus  does  not 
imply  opposition  to  what  has  been  quoted  as 
Scripture  before,  but  it  merely  adds  a  new 
passage  of  Scripture  to  the  preceding ;  [cf . 
Jn.  xii.  39  ;  xix.  37  ;  Rom.  xv.  10-12  ;  1  Cor. 
iii.  20  al.].  /3.  The  addition  does  not  allude 
to  the  passage  our  Lord  himself  had  quoted, 
but  to  the  proof  which  the  enemy  had 
adduced  from  the  Bible.  The  help  of  God 
which  is  there  represented  indefinitely  is 
properly  defined  by  this  text  from  Deut.  vi. 
16  [Ixx.].  At  Raphidim  the  Hebrews  mur 
mured  against  God  on  account  of  a  want  of 
water  [Ex.  xvii.  7],  and  Moses  upbraided 
them  in  the  words  quoted  by  our  Lord.  7. 
The  change  to  the  second  person  singular 
from  the  plural  in  the  Hebrew  text  renders 
the  passage  inoi-e  crushing  to  the  enemy. 
Jesus  implicitly  tells  him  that  the  limits  of 
our  confidence  in  God  are  his  implicit  or 
express  promises  :  not  to  trust  these,  or  to 
expect  more  than  this,  is  tempting  God.  8. 
While  these  words  reject  the  suggestion  of 
the  devil,  they  do  not  answer  his  question 
concerning  the  sonship  of  Jesus  [cf.  Hil. 
Ambr.],  but  leave  this  point  wholly  indeter 
minate  [Chrys.  op.  imp.],  so  that  the  enemy 
is  driven  to  a  third  temptation,  e.  Some 
authors  point  out  that  in  this  victory  the 
second  Adam  is  the  counterpart  of  the  first : 
our  parents  succumbed  to  sensuality,  expect 
ing  that  by  compliance  with  the  tempter's 
words  "  their  eyes  "  should  be  opened,  and 
they  should  become  like  gods  ;  Jesus  over 
comes  the  temptation  of  sensuality  and  vain 
display  of  his  power  in  spite  of  the  fame 
among  his  countrymen  which  a  compliance 
with  the  enemy's  suggestion  would  have 
brought  him. 

8.  Again  the  devil  took  him  up.]  3.  The 
third  temptation,  a.  N ature  of  the  temptation. 
a.  The  external  act  to  which  the  tempter 
impelled  Jesus  was  a  formal  acknowledg- 


Satan  impels  Jesus  is  clearly  mentioned  in 
the  gospels.  |8.  The  motives  by  which  the 
devil  endeavors  to  move  Jesus  are  various : 
the  motive  of  pride  is  implied  in  the  words 
"  if  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,"  for  they 
suggest,  it  is  unworthy  of  thee  to  descend 
from  this  dazzling  height  in  the  common 
way  ;  again,  there  was  the  necessity  of  mani 
festing  himself  as  the  Messias  promised  to 
appear  in  the  temple  [Mai.  iii.  1]  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  one  should  know  whence  he 
came  [John  vii.  27],  both  of  which  prophe 
cies  woiild  be  fulfilled  in  the  person  of 
Jesus,  if  he  were  to  descend  through  the  air 
among  the  multitudes  in  the  temple  court ; 
finally,  there  was  the  express  promise  of  God 
concerning  the  guardianship  of  the  angels, 
which  was  surely  due  to  one  whom  God  him 
self  had  called  his  Son  at  the  time  of  the 
baptism. 

7.  The  purpose  of  the  devil  in  the  second 
temptation  is  quite  comprehensive :  since 
Jesus  had  conquered  in  the  first  temptation 
through  confidence  in  God  and  the  use  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  the  devil  now  endeavors  to 
gain  the  victory  by  quoting  Sacred  Scripture, 
and  by  appealing  to  our  Lord's  confidence  in 
God;  as  in  the  first  temptation  Jesus  had 
postponed  the  preservation  of  his  life  to  the 
will  of  God,  the  devil  now  incites  him  to 
jeopardize  his  life  in  order  to  show  his  trust 
in  the  help  of  his  Father ;  as  in  the  first 
temptation  Jesus  had  shown  his  entire  de 
pendence  on  his  Father,  the  devil  endeavors 
to  push  the  exercise  of  this  dependence 
beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence.  But  this  pre 
tended  dependence  on  God  was  a  cloak  of 
proud  independence,  choosing  its  own  ways 
and  means  of  Messianic  manifestation  ;  the 
pretended  trust  in  God  was  a  real  distrust  in 
the  veracity  of  God's  words  spoken  at  the 
baptism,  putting  them  now  really  to  the 
test ;  the  seeming  surrender  of  the  earthly 
life  to  the  good  will  of  God  was  a  real  act 
of  sovereign  self-will  in  the  choice  of  the 
time  and  the  occasion  at  which  God's  pro 
mises  were  to  be  verified  [cf.  Jer.  Chrys. 
Alb.  Caj.  Jans.  Grimm,  Bed.  op.  imp.  Schanz, 
Knab.].  It  may  be  added  that  Satan  either 
purposely  misquotes  [Schanz]  or  abbreviates 
[Anger]  the  passage  of  Ps.  xci.  11  f.,  omitting 
"  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways."  In  Lk.  iv. 
10  "  to  keep  thee  "  is  added,  but  "  in  all  thy 
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9.  And  said  to  him :  AlHhese  will  I  give  thee,  if  falling  down  thou 
wilt  adore  me. 

10.  Then  Jesus  saith  to  him :  Begone,  Satan ;  for  it  is  written,  The 
Lord  thy  God  shalt  thou  adore,  and  him  alone  shalt  thou  serve. 

11.  Then  the  devil  left  him  ;  and  behold  angels  came  and  ministered 
to  him. 

In  10:  C2  D  E  L  M  U  T  Z  it[most]  harl*  syr[cu]  arm  aeth  Just  Ath 
Aug-  Amb  Chr.  add  OTTICTO)  /xou  [behind  me]  ;  "  vade  retro "  [go  behind]  is 
also  found  in  dub  mm  ept  lich  ken  rush  corp ;  but  "behind  me"  is  ex 
pressly  rejected  by  Jer  and  omitted  by  Or  Ign  Petr  [Alex]  Ir  s  B  C* 
K  P  S  UVAfk  sah  cop  syr[sch  p].  In  11 :  mm  reads  "came  to  him." 


ment  of  the  devil's  superiority  over  Jesus, 
himself ;  our  Lord  was  to  adore  Satan,  and 
thereby  recognize  him  as  his  lord  and  mas 
ter.  )8.  The  motives  proposed  to  Jesus  in 
clude  all  the  world  can  give  :  wealth,  plea 
sure,  honor.  (1)  Though  it  is  uncertain  on 
which  high  mountain  Jesus  was  carried  by 
Satan  [Aloria,  Olivet,  Thabor,  Horeb,  Nebo, 
Quarantania,  etc.],  it  is  certain  that  our 
Lord's  vision  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  was  not  merely  internal  ;  for  such  a 
vision  might  be  had  in  a  valley,  and  it  would 
imply  power  of  the  enemy  over  the  inner 
faculties  of  Jesus.  (..')  On  the  other  hand, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  a  mere  natural 


any  one  else,  the  words  of  the  tempter  had 
a  semblance  of  truth,  as  appears  from  Jn. 
xii.  31  ;  xiv.  30;  xvi.  11.  (X)  Seeing  that  he 
cannot  overcome  Jesus  under  the  species  of 
good,  the  devil  throws  off  his  mask,  and 
proposes  his  principal  scope  plainly  :  Jesus 
is  to  become  the  master  of  the  world,  as  God 
had  promised  him,  but  under  the  suzerainty 
of  Satan.  There  is  no  more  question  of 
"  the  Son  of  God,"  no  more  use  of  Scripture 
language :  the  alternative  between  God's 
and  the  devil's  service  is  plainly  stated.  (3) 
Need  we  say  that  this  is  the  real  and  final 
object  in  all  temptations  of  the  devil  ?  It  is 


not  always  put  so  clearly  before  us,  because 

vision  of  the  whole  world  from  the  top  of  a  most  of  us  are  carried  away  by  the  tempta- 
high  mountain ;  the  addition  of  Lk.  iv.  5  tions  coming  under  the  pretence  of  necessity 
implies  that  there  was  some  magical  effect  and  of  propriety,  i.  e.  by  temptations  con- 
produced  by  Satan  "  in  a  moment  of  time." 
(3)  The  opinion  of  Theoph.  op.  imp.  Alb. 
Dion.  Caj.  Maid.  Calm,  who  maintain  that 
the  devil  only  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the 
various  kingdoms  of  the  world  without  actu 
ally  showing  them,  does  not  satisfy  the  text 
of  the  gospel  saying  that  the  devil  showed 


Jesus  not  only  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
but  also  the  glory  thereof.  (4)  It  seems  that 
the  devil  preternaturally  formed  the  species 
of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  before  the 
eyes  of  Jesus  "  in  a  moment  of  time  "  [Lk.  iv. 
!)]  ;  to  make  this  deception  more  real,  the 
devil  places  Jesus  on  the  top  of  a  mountain 
[Sa,  Bar.  Lap.  Tir.  Coleridge,  Knab.].  (5) 


cerning  the  means  ;  hence  there  is  no  need  of 
making  us  repeat  the  election  of  our  last 
end. 

10.  Then  Jesus  saith  to  him.]  c.  Victory. 
The  account  of  the  victory  brings  before  us 
three  persons :  Jesus,  the  devil,  and  the 
angels,  a.  The  words  of  Jesus  are  taken 
from  Deut.  vi.  13,  but  present  two  variations 
from  the  original :  the  word  "  only "  is 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew,  and  the  expression 
"shalt  thou  adore"  reads  in  the  Hebrew 
"  shalt  thou  fear  "  ;  since  the  former  varia 
tion  is  in  accord  with  the  context,  and  since 
"  fear "  often  implies  religious  worship  in 
the  language  of  Scripture,  our  Lord  cannot 


On  the  part  of  Jesus,  the  devil  expected  to     be  accused  of  having  falsified  Scripture.     In 
find  besides  the  triple  concupiscence  also  the     the  Ixx.  this   meaning   is   indicated   by  the 
Messianic  character  aiding  his  purpose  :  the     construction  of  the  verb ;  for  in  the  present 
dominion   over   the    whole    earth   had   been 
promised  to  the  Messias  by  the  prophets  [cf. 
Pss.  ii.  8  ;  Ixxi.  8-11]  ;  but  it  had  also  been 
foretold  that  he  was  to  acquire  this  dominion 
by  means  of  suffering  [cf .  Is.  xlix.  4  ;  1.  4-8 ; 
liii.    2-12].     Satan    then    promises   to   give 


promises    ..         _ 

Jesus  without  labor  and  suffering  what  he 
otherwise  must  acquire  at  the  sacrifice  of 
his  life. 

9.  And  said  to  him.]  b.  Purpose  of  the 
devil.  (1)  St.  Luke  [v.  0]  adds  that  the  evil 
spirit  claimed  authority  to  dispose  of  all  he 


passage  it  is  followed  by  the  accusative  in 
stead  of  the  dative  [cf.  Ex.  xx.  5].  That 
the  expression  "serve"  often  implies  reli 
gious  worship  is  clear  from  Deut.  x.  12  ;  Jos. 
xxiv.  15  ;  Rom.  ix.  4 ;  xii.  1 ;  Heb.  viii.  5 ; 
ix.  9 ;  x.  2  ;  xiii.  10.  The  expression  "  Be 
gone,  Satan "  does  not  imply  that  Jesus 
recognized  the  devil  only  at  the  third  tempta 
tion,  but  it  shows  that  while  he  had  borne 
patiently  the  former  trials,  he  utters  this 
harsh  word  when  the  honor  of  God  is  at 
tacked.  Again,  it  must  be  noted  that  Jesus 


showed  Jesus  :  "  To  thee  will  I  give  all  this  overcomes  Satan  in  a  way  in  which  any  man 

power   and   the   glory  of  them  ;  for  to   me  might   have    overcome ;  he  does,  therefore, 

they  are  delivered,  and   to  whom  I  will,  I  give  no  answer  to  the  devil's  eager  inquiry 

give  them."    Though  the  world  had  not  been  whether  he  be  the  Son  of  God. 

given  to  Satan,  nor  the  power  of  giving  it  to  11.  Then  the  devil  left  him.]    0.  Lk.  iv.  13 
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12.  And  when  Jesus  had  heard  that  John  was  delivered  up,  he  re 
tired  into  Galilee. 

In  12:  "  Jesus  "  is  omitted  in  Ti  W  H  s  B  C*  D  Z  k  am  for  cop  aeth  Or  Eus 
Aug ;  but  it  is  added  in  many  Greek  codd.  as  well  as  in  dub  mm  car  lich  mt 


adds  "  for  a  time  "  ;  without  discussing  the 
question  whether  the  conflict  was  renewed 
in  secret,  we  may  point  to  Gethsemani  [cf. 
Lk.  xxii.  53  ;  Jn.  xiv.  80],  where  the  hour  of 
Jesus'  enemies  and  the  power  of  darkness 
made  a  renewed  attack. 

—  and  behold  angels  came.]  7.  Accord 
ing  to  3  Kings  xix.  6-8  an  angel  came  to 
Elias  and  gave  him  bread  to  eat  and  water 
to  drink.  (1)  It  is  therefore  most  probable 
that  in  the  present  case,  also,  the  angels 
ministered  to  the  bodily  wants  of  Jesus. 
One  angel  would  have  been  sufficient  for 
this ;  but  to  emphasize  the  defeat  of  the 
devil  more  strongly,  to  show  the  parallelism 
between  the  victory  of  Jesus  and  the  fall  of 
Adam  who  was  kept  by  angels  out  of  para 
dise,  to  shame  Satan  more  thoroughly,  it  was 
proper  that  a  host  of  angels  should  present 
themselves.  (.?)  Whether  Jesus  was  carried 
back  to  his  former  abode  by  the  angels, 
or  returned  thither  by  his  own  miraculous 
power,  or  again  walked  back,  cannot  be 
determined.  But  we  certainly  must  deny 
the  supposition  that  Satan  should  have  been 
permitted  to  carry  our  Lord  back,  after  the 
word  of  reprobation  had  been  spoken.  (3) 
St.  Luke  [iv.  13]  adds  "  when  the  devil  had 
ended  all  the  temptation  "  or  "  all  the  temp 
tation  being  ended."  We  have  seen  already 
that  the  encounters  between  Jesus  and  Satan 
were  frequent  throughout  the  public  life  of 
our  Lord ;  "  all  the  temptation  "  cannot 
therefore  mean  that  no  temptation  followed 
the  present  one ;  in  other  words,  "  all "  is 
not  used  of  individual,  but  of  specific  temp 
tations.  It  implies,  therefore,  that  the  second 
Adam  was  tempted  with  all  the  temptations 
of  the  first,  with  sensuality,  vainglory,  and 
avarice  [Greg.  Rab.  gl.  ord.  Pasch.  Thorn, 
(p.  3,  qu.  41,  a.  4)  Salm.  Bar.  Lap.].  (4) 
Again,  the  antitype  was  tempted  with  all 
the  temptations  of  his  type,  the  people  of 
Israel  in  the  desert :  in  the  case  of  Israel, 
the  want  of  food  is  supplied  by  the  manna 
[Ex.  xvi.  2],  and  this  event  is  recorded  in 
the  words  used  by  Jesus  in  his  first  tempta 
tion  ;  the  lack  of  water  forms  the  second 
trial  of  Israel  [Ex.  xvii.  7],  and  it  is  with 
reference  to  this  that  Moses  speaks  the 
words  used  by  Jesus  in  his  second  tempta 
tion  [Deut.  vi.  16]  ;  the  lengthy  journey  and 
the  continued  labor  form  the  third  trial  of 
the  Israelites  [Num.  xxi.  4  f . ;  1  Cor.  x.  9], 
and  occasion  indirectly  the  utterance  of  the 
words  employed  by  Jesus  in  his  third  temp 
tation  [Deut.  vi.  13,  14;  cf.  viii.  2].  (~>) 
Finally,  Jesus  overcame  the  devil  in  all  the 
temptations  with  which  he  besets  ourselves, 
i.  e.  in  the  concupiscence  of  the  flesh,  in  the 
concupiscence  of  the  eyes,  and  in  the  pride 
of  life  [1  Jn.  ii.  16] ;  he  thus  shows  us  that 


all  manner  of  temptation  can  be  overcome, 
even  as  death  was  overcome  by  his  death ; 
he  warns  us  that  we  cannot  be  safe  against 
temptation  at  any  time,  since  he  himself  was 
tempted  after  his  baptism  [Greg.  Chrys. 
Theoph.  Euth.  Hil.  Ambr.  Alb.  etc.]  ;  he 
teaches  us  how  to  overcome  temptation ;  he 
encourages  us  by  his  own  resistance,  and  not 
less  by  the  fact  that  he  has  learned  by 
experience  how  to  compassionate  us  in  our 
trials  [Jans.  Salm.  Bar.  Aug.  Coleridge,  etc.]. 
(6)  The  vivid  contrast  of  Mark  [i.  13]  must 
also  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  present 
passage  :  "  and  he  was  with  beasts,  and  the 
angels  ministered  to  him." 

b.  Immediate  Preparation  and  General 
Outline,  iv.  12-25. 

12.  And  when  Jesus  had  heard.]  This 
section  contains  first  an  account  of  the  imme 
diate  preparation  for  the  public  life,  consist 
ing  in  the  choice  of  a  place  adapted  for  this 
purpose  and,  at  the  same  time,  agreeing 
with  the  predictions  of  the  prophets.  Then 
it  gives  an  outline  of  our  Lord's  work  in  his 
capacity  as  founder  of  a  kingdom,  as  teacher, 
and  as  wonder-worker  ;  finally,  the  effects  of 
our  Lord's  ministry  are  outlined  in  a  general 
way. 

1.  Choice  of  place,  a.  General  mark  of 
time.  According  to  the  first  gospel,  this  hap 
pened  after  John  had  been  imprisoned,  so 
that  the  gap  between  the  temptation  and 
the  retirement  to  Galilee  nmst  be  filled  up 
from  the  fourth  gospel.  Hence,  the  follow 
ing  events  are  omitted  by  St.  Matthew  :  the 
Baptist's  declaration  to  the  messengers  from 
Jerusalem  [Jn.  i.  19-28],  his  testimony  to 
Jesus  [29-34],  our  Lord's  meeting  with  John. 
Andrew,  and  Peter  [35-42],  with  Philip  and 
Nathaniel  [43-51],  the  change  of  water  into 
wine  at  the  marriage  feast  in  Cana  [ii.  1-11], 
a  passing  visit  at  Capharnaum  [ii.  12],  a  visit 
to  Jerusalem  and  the  first  cleansing  of  the 
temple  [Jn.  ii.  13-25],  our  Lord's  conversa 
tion  with  Nicodemus  by  night  [iii.  1-21],  his 
ministry  in  Judea,  during  which  his  disciples 
baptize  [22-24],  dispute  among  the  Baptist's 
disciples  and  John's  testimony  to  Jesus 
[25-36],  Jesus'  return  to  Galilee  through 
Samaria  [iv.  1-4],  his  conversation  with  the 
woman  at  Jacob's  well  [5-42],  his  arrival 
and  reception  in  Galilee  together  with  his 
second  miracle  in  Cana,  the  healing  of  the 
ruler's  son  [43-54],  his  preaching  in  the 
synagogue  and  his  rejection  by  the  people  of 
Nazareth  [Lk.  iv.  16-30].  The  synoptists 
omit  all  this,  both  because  it  belongs  mostly 
to  the  Judean  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  because 
it  precedes  the  end  of  John's  ministry,  during 
which  the  person  of  our  Lord  appeared  to 
the  public  of  secondary  importance.  When 
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13.  And  leaving  the  city  Nazareth,  he  came  and  dwelt  in  Caphar- 
naum  on  the  sea  coast,  on  the  borders  of  Zabulon  and  Nephtalim ; 

ken  rush  val  wil  harl.     In  13  :   D  E  L  M  Z  A  have  the  present  "  leaving  "  ; 


John  was  taken  prisoner,  Jesus  rose  to  pro 
minence,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  Mat 
thew  begins  the  history  of  the  public  life  of 
our  Lord  with  the  captivity  of  the  Baptist. 
This  event  itself  he  relates  more  fully  in 
.xiv.  4  f .  in  connection  with  John's  martyr 
dom  ;  here  it  is  only  a  mark  of  time. 

6.  Definite  mark  of  time.  The  gospel  of 
.St.  John  furnishes  the  data  for  determining1 
the  time  more  accurately.  The  Judean  min 
istry  follows  the  paschal  feast  during  which 
Jesus  was  in  Jerusalem.  Again,  at  Jacob's 
well,  when  returning  to  Galilee,  our  Lord 
addresses  his  disciples  [Jn.  iv.  35]  :  "  Do 
not  you  say,  there  are  yet  four  months,  and 
then  the  harvest  cometh  ?  "  If  this  expres 
sion  is  not  a  mere  proverb,  as  some  suppose, 
the  journey  through  Samaria  must  have 
taken  place  in  December  or  early  in  January 
[Tisch.  Calm.  Menoch.  Tir.  Patr.  etc.],  so 
that  the  Judean  ministry  occupied  a  space  of 
about  eight  months,  and  the  Galilean  ministry 
begins  with  the  second  year  of  our  Lord's 
public  life. 

c.  Why  Galilee  ?  But  how  can  Jesus  "  re 
tire  "  [the  Greek  verb  implies  an  escape 
from  danger]  into  Galilee,  the  main  part  of 
Antipas'  tetrarchy,  though  Antipas  himself 
had  taken  John  prisoner  ?  The  fourth  gos 
pel  [iv.  1  f .]  suggests  a  solution  of  this  diffi 
culty  :  "  when  Jesus  therefore  understood 
that  the  Pharisees  had  heard  that  Jesus 
maketh  more  disciples  and  baptizeth  more 
than  John  [though  Jesus  himself  did  not 
baptize,  but  his  disciples],  he  left  Judea." 
The  Baptist  then  had  been  taken  pris 
oner  at  the  instigation  of  the  Pharisees  who 
were  so  boldly  criticised  by  the  penitential 
preacher  of  the  Judean  desert ;  to  avoid 
their  opposition,  Jesus  withdrew  to  that  part 
of  Palestine  where  they  exercised  a  less 
powerful  influence  than  in  Judea. 

13.  d.  Why  not  Nazareth?  The  first 
gospel  merely  states,  "  and  leaving  the  city 
Na/.areth  "  ;  this  may  imply  either  that  Jesus 
li;f  i  the  city  of  his  own  accord,  finding  it  not 
suited  for  his  public  life,  which  demanded  a 
more  accessible  place,  or  it  may  refer  to  the 
event  narrated  in  the  third  gospel  [Lk.  iv. 
16-30],  which  cannot  have  been  unknown  to 
St.  Matthew.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  first 
gospel  transfers  this  occurrence  to  another 
place  [Mt.  xiii.  54-58],  for  we  shall  see  that 
the  rejection  of  Jesus  by  his  fellow  citizens 
of  Nazareth  told  in  this  passage  and  in  Mk. 
vi.  1-6  is  distinct  from  that  told  in  the  third 
gospel.  Jesus  therefore  leaves  Nazareth 
when  his  own  townsmen  make  an  onslaught 
on  his  life,  so  that  he  literally  "  came  into 
his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not." 

—  he  came  and  dwelt  in  Capharnaum.] 
e.  Why  in  Capharnaum  ?  The  evangelist 
suggests  three  reasons  for  this  choice :  o. 


The  first  is  implied  in  the  character  of 
Capharnaum  itself,  which  was  a  flourishing 
town  of  commerce,  much  frequented  by 
strangers,  situate  near  the  great  road  that 
led  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Damascus  ; 
the  Romans  kept  here  a  regular  garrison  and 
a  custom-house.  It  was  on  account  of  the  free 
intercourse  with  Gentiles  that  the  city  had 
acquired  a  bad  name  among  the  Rabbis,  who 
used  to  call  it  a  heretical  and  free-thinking 
city.  )8.  The  second  reason  for  the  choice  of 
Capharnaum  is  contained  in  the  words  of 
the  gospel,  "  on  the  sea  coast."  Our  Lord 
could  easily  make  excursions  from  the  city 
to  all  surrounding  parts.  It  is  stated  by  Jose- 
phus  that  as  many  as  two  hundred  boats  used 
to  ply  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  so  that  there  was 
constant  facility  of  visiting  the  whole  coun 
try  around  the  lake.  7.  The  third  reason 
for  the  choice  of  Capharnaum  is  contained  in 
the  words  "  on  the  borders  of  Zabulon  and 
of  Nephtalim."  This  reason  is  further 
developed  in  the  following  verses. 

8.  Before  leaving  this  subject,  a  word 
must  be  said  about  the  name  and  the  site  of 
Capharnaum.  (1)  The  name.  The  Greek 
name  KaQapvaov/j.  [^  B  D  Z  Lachm  Tisch 
Treg.]  or  Kairtpvaov/j.  [C  E  K  L  M  A  etc.]  is 

the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  CV13  "IDS' 


not  of  Ty2  2,  or  "  villa  pulcherrima," 
"  ager  pinguedinis,"  ''  villa  consolationis  " 
[Jer.  Bed.].  But  the  foregoing  Hebrew 
word  has  been  interpreted  as  x^p'10^  irapa/cAij- 
erecos  [Or.  Hesych.],  or  place  of  consolation  ; 
this  is  rejected  by  Gesen.  [ed.  7,  s.  v. 
Nahum],  who  maintains  that  C^Hi  is  a 

proper  name,  so  that  we  must  render,  "  the 
town  of  Nahum."  (2)  The  site.  Concerning 
the  site  of  Capharnaum  we  may  confine  our 
discussion  to  three  opinions  :  [a]  Caphar 
naum  lay  in  the  plain  Genesar.  This  view 
has  been  proposed  by  Tristram  [The  Land 
of  Israel,  p.  446  f.],  and  accepted  by  Grimm 
[ii.  521  f.].  Reasons  :  [a]  According  to  vi. 
17  the  disciples  went  over  to  Capharnaum 
after  the  miraculous  increase  of  the  loaves  ; 
now  according  to  Mt.  xiv.  34  and  Mk.  vi. 
45-53  the  disciples  came  into  the  land 
of  Genesareth,  or  the  country  of  Genesar, 
after  this  event.  Capharnaum,  therefore, 
must  have  been  situated  in  the  country  of 
Genesareth  or  Genesar.  [#]  According  to 
Josephus  [B.  J.  III.  x.  8]  there  was  a  foun 
tain  named  Capharnaum  which  irrigated  the 
plain  Genesareth,  and  which  contained  a 
fish,  Kopdicivos,  found  otherwise  only  in  the 
Nile.  Now  Tristram  found  this  fish  only  in 
Ain  el  Mudawwera,  a  round  fountain  in  the 
plain  Genesareth,  the  water  of  which  passes 
through  a  small  opening  on  the  east  side  of 
its  enclosing  wall,  and  runs  to  the  sea  in  a 
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14.  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  said  by  Isaias  the  prophet : 

15.  Land  of  Zabulon  and  land  of  Nephtalim,  the  way  of  the  sea  be 
yond  the  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles : 

16.  The  people  that  sat  in  darkness,  hath  seen  a  great  light ;  and  to 
them,  that  sat  in  the  region  of  the  shadow  of  death,  light  is  sprung  up. 

but  most  sources  have  the  aorist  "  having  left."     In  U  •  "  saying  "  is  added 
after  "Isaias  the  prophet"  in  mm  ept  lich  ken  rush.     In  15:  "the  way 
fviam,  ooov]  stands  in  the  accusative  in  the  Greek  and  in  corp  it  d  g   h.     In 
16:  most  codd.   vulg.   follow  the  Greek,  "in  the  region  and  the  shadow  of 
death  "  ;  but  big  hub  theod  val  present  the  text  "  in  the  region  of  the  shadow 


deep  bed,  receiving  on  its  way  many  little 
tributaries.  [7]  It  must  be  added  that 
Tristram  himself  has  given  up  his  opinion  ; 
that  there  are  no  ruins  of  a  former  town  near 
the  foregoing  fountain  ;  that  the  fish  is  found 
in  other  waters,  though  not  seen  by  Tris 
tram  ;  and  that  the  gospel  references  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  fourth  gospel 
particularizes  the  place  to  which  Jesus  and 
his  disciples  came  after  the  multiplication  of 
the  loaves,  while  the  two  synoptists  describe 
the  place  in  general. 

[6]  Capharnaum  lay  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Khan  Minieh.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
Quaresmius,  Robinson,  Gregor,  Porter.  Sepp, 
Kitchener,  Merril,  etc.  Reasons:  [a]  Ac 
cording  to  the  gospel  notices  of  Capharnaum, 
it  must  have  been  situated  on  the  north 
western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  [0] 
Josephus  relates  that  he  was  carried  to 
Capharnaum  after  a  fall  from  his  horse  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  north  of  the  lake 
Genesareth.  This  might  have  occurred  at 
Khan  Minieh  [Vit.  72].  [7]  Not  far  from 
Khan  Minieh  we  find  the  fountain  mentioned 
by  Josephus,  containing  the  KopdKivos  or  the 
"  Chromis  niloticus,"  and  watering  the  plain 
Genesar  ;  the  fountain  is  now  called  "  Ain-et- 
Tabigah."  [8]  The  very  name  Khan  Minieh 
may  be  connected  with  the  fact  stated  above, 
that  Capharnaum  was  regarded  by  the 
Rabbis  as  a  heretical  city  ;  for  Khan  Minieh 
[Minai]  means  city  of  the  heretics. 

[e]  The  third  opinion  identifies  the  site  of 
Capharnaum  with  the  present  Tell  Hum. 
This  view  is  defended  by  Pococke,  Burk- 
hardt,  Raumer,  Ritter,  Wilson,  Thomson, 
Dixon,  Renan,  Schegg,  Stanley,  Furrer, 
Socin,  Schaff,  and  may  be  called  the  tradi 
tional  view  of  all  the  pilgrims  from  the  fourth 
century.  Reasons :  [a]  The  gospels  favor 
Tell  Hum  more  than  Khan  Minieh;  tor 
though  both  are  situated  at  the  northwestern 
shore  of  the  lake,  Mk.  vi.  33  states  that  the 
people  from  Capharnaum  reached  the  oppo 
site  shore  of  Genesareth  sooner  on  foot  than 
Jesus  did  in  a  boat;  this  can  hardly  be 
understood,  if  they  had  to  come  from  Khan 
Minieh,  but  may  have  easily  happened  it 
they  started  from  Tell  Hum,  which  is  nearer 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake.  [  pj 
The  account  of  Josephus  favors  Tell  Hum 
more  than  its  rival ;  for  after  falling  from 


his  horse,  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  he  would  naturally 
be  carried  to  the  next  town,  which  he  himself 
calls  Capharnaum.     But  the  next  town  was 
Tell  Hum,  not  Khan  Minieh.     Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  the  other   statement   of  Josephus 
concerning  the  fountain  excludes  Tell  Hum; 
for  the  fountain  mentioned  in  the  previous 
paragraph  lies  only  Ij  miles  south  of  Tell 
Hum.      [7]  The  very  name  Tell  Hum  points 
to  the  former  name  Capharnaum,  for  Tell  is 
the  common  designation  of  a  heap  of  ruins, 
and  Hum  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  abbre 
viated  Nahum  ;  Jewish  and  Arabic  tradition 
places  in  Tell  Hum  the  graves  of  the  prophet 
Nahum  and  of  Rabbi  Tanchuma.       [5]  Be 
sides,  in  Tell  Hum  there  are  among  other 
considerable    ruins    distinct   remnants   of   a 
large  synagogue,  which  may  have  been  the 
building  spoken  of  in  the  third  gospel  [Lk. 
vii.  4].       [e]    It  is  plain  that  all  the  argu 
ments  advanced  in  favor  of   Khan  Minieh, 
excepting  that  from  the   fountain  and   the 
name,  rather  point  to  Tell  Hum.     But  we 
have  seen  that  what  Josephus  says  concern 
ing  the  fountain  does  not  exclude  Tell  Hum  ; 
and  the  name  "  city  of  heretics  "  may  have 
been  derived   from  an   early  settlement   of 
Christians   in  the   place,  and   may  have  no 
connection     with     the     Rabbinic    view     of 
Capharnaum.     Kitchener    [Quarterly   State 
ment,  July,  1877,  p.  122]  identifies  Caphar 
naum  with  Khurbet  Minyeh,  which  is  distinct 
from  Khan  Minieh,  and  only  f  of  a  mile  dis 
tant  from  the  fountain.     But  in  spite  of  all 
said  to  the  contrary,  Tell  Hum  still  remains 
the  more  probable  site  of  Capharnaum. 

14.  That  it  might  be  fulfilled.]  In  these 
verses  the  evangelist  develops  the  last  reason 
he  has  given  for  the  choice  of  Capharnaum. 
We  shall  first  consider  the  quotation  itself, 
and  then  its  meaning,  a.  The  quotation  it 
self  is  taken  from  Is.  viii.  23-ix.  1  [ix. 
1,  2  Vg.],  following  the  Hebrew  instead  of 
the  Ixx.  text.  Since  the  verb  V7f?  has  the 

double  meaning  "  to  make  light "  [i.  e.  to 
relieve  of  a  burden]  and  "  to  make  light  of 
[i.  e.  to  despise,  afflict],  we  obtain  the  fol 
lowing  rendering  of  the  Hebrew:  "As  in 
the  foretime  he  [God]  afflicted  [this  is  more 
probable  than  "  relieved  "]  the  land  of  /abu- 
lon  and  the  land  of  Nephtalim,  so  in  the 
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17.  From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach,  and  to  say :  Do  penance, 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand. 

of  death."     In  17:  "the  kingdom  of  heaven  will  be    at  hand"   [or  "will 

from  the  first  exposed  to  the  greatest  politi 
cal  difficulties.  The  Chanaanites,  the  Syri 
ans  and  Assyrians  [3  Kings  xv.  20  ;  4  Kings 
xv.  29]  were  their  formidable  adversaries, 
and  Teglathphalasar  led  a  great  part  of  the 
more  influential  citizens  into  captivity  [1  Par. 
v.  26].  Later  on,  the  influence  of  the 
Greeks  was  for  these  territories  the  more 
dangerous  the  farther  they  were  removed 
from  their  theocratic  centre.  The  darkness 
therefore  means  proximately  political  mis 
fortune  ;  but  since  this  Avas  in  the  case  of 
Israel  connected  with  religious  and  moral 
depravity,  these  people  are  also  described  as 
sunk  in  vice  and  idolatry.  The  hopelessness 
of  these  sinners  is  increased  by  their  content 
ment  in  their  wretched  state,  implied  by  the 
word  "  sitting." 

[d]  The  subjects  of  the  prophecy  are  in 
dicated  by  the  expression  "  that  sat  in  the 
region  of  the  shadow  of  death."  We  have 
already  noted  the  reading  "  that  sat  in  the 
region  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,"  which 
seems  to  be  stronger  than  the  simple  hendi- 
adys.  In  Job  x.  21  the  expression  sets  forth 
a  place  of  extreme  misery ;  the  figure  is 
taken  from  those  on  the  point  of  death,  who, 
though  living,  are  already  in  the  shadow  of 
death.  Other  writers  prefer  another  source 
of  the  figure  :  since  the  shadow  is  a  picture 
of  its  object,  the  land  of  the  shadow  of 
death  is  the  land  in  which  death  itself  finds 
its  image,  a  land,  therefore,  that  contains  all 
the  horrors  of  death  [Caj.  cf.  Knab.].  Jer. 
seems  to  prefer  the  former  explanation; 
"  they  who  have  passed  out  of  this  life,"  he 
says,  "  with  the  guilt  of  sin  on  their  souls 
are  said  to  be  in  death,  but  they  who  still 
have  the  breath  of  life,  and  can  repent,  are 
in  the  shadow  of  death."  In  the  passage 
now  under  discussion  it  means,  therefore,  the 
densest  darkness  of  religious  ignorance  and  of 
sin  [Lap.]. 

£.  The  predicate  of  the  promise  is  also  ex 
pressed  in  parallel  phrases :  [a]  "  Hath  seen 
a  great  light_"  ;  we  need  not  say  that  the 
perfect  tense  is  of  prophetic  or  future  mean 
ing.  The  "  great  light  "  is  commonly  said 
of  the  sun  ;  but  the  Messias,  too,  was  pro 
mised  under  this  figure  :  cf .  Is.  xlii.  6 ;  xlix. 
6 ;  Ix.  1-3 ;  John  i.  9 ;  viii.  12 ;  etc.  The 
Rabbis  also  compare  the  Messias  with  the 
sun,  and  apply  to  him  the  foregoing  passages 
of  the  prophets  [cf.  Schottgen,  ii.  p.  160]. 
[6]  "  Light  is  sprung  up "  continues  the 
figure  of  its  parallel  term,  but  represents 
the  Messianic  light  as  belonging  to  those 
wretched  dwellers  in  darkness.  The  evan 
gelist  is  about  to  show  how  this  light  did 
spring  up  in  the  territory  and  among  the 
people  he  has  previously  described. 

17.  From  that  time  Jesus  began  to 
preach.]  2.  Outlines  of  the  Messianic  work. 


time  to  come  he  shall  make  glorious  the  way 
by  the  sea,  beyond  the  Jordan,  Galilee  of 
the  Gentiles.  The  people  that  walked  in 
darkness  shall  see  a  great  light ;  on  them 
that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  a  great  light  shall  arise."  The  evan 
gelist  omits  all  reference  to  the  past  in  his 
quotation,  taking  the  object  of  the  protasis 
and  adding  it  in  the  apodosis  by  way  of 
opposition  to  the  subject  of  which  the  future 
is  foretold,  b.  Meaning  of  the  prophecy.  The 
simplest  way  of  determining  the  meaning  is 
to  determine  first  its  subject,  and  then  its 
predicate,  both  of  which  are  expressed  by 
parallel  terms,  a.  The  subject  is  determined 
by  four  different  expressions  :  — 

[a]  Land  of  Zabulon  and  land  of  Neph- 
talim  is  the  territory  occupied  by  the  two 
tribes,  or  upper  and  lower  Galilee  [cf.  Jos. 
xix.  10  f.  27,34], 

[6]  This  territory  is  more  closely  deter 
mined  by  the  three  expressions  :  the  way  of 
the  sea,  beyond  the  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the 
Gentiles.  We  call  them  three  expressions 
rather  than  two,  because  we  do  not  agree 
with  Tisch.  Winer,  etc.  who  interpret  "  the 
way  of  the  sea  beyond  the  Jordan,"  as  if 
there  had  been  a  public  road  of  commerce 
along  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  [cf.  Keim, 
i.  597  ;  Jans.  Schanz],  (1)  "  The  way  "  is 
in  the  Greek  text  in  the  accusative,  and  must 
therefore  be  taken  adverbially  like  the 
Hebrew  TT3  [cf •  3  Kings  viii.  48 ;  2  Par. 
vi.  38  ;  Winer,  xxxii.  6,  p.  216],  meaning  "on 
the  way  to  "  ;  since  the  sea  must  be  the  lake 
Genesareth,  the  expression  "  the  way  of  the 
sea"  limits  the  foregoing  two  to  the  lake 
country.  (2)  "  Beyond  the  Jordan  "  most 
commonly  signifies  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan  [Schanz,  Knab.  Rosenm.]  ;  but  dur 
ing  the  captivity  the  expression  came  to 
mean  also  "west  of  the  Jordan,"  which 
meaning  is  excluded  in  the  present  case, 
because  Isaias  wrote  before  the  exiles. 
Again  the  Hebrew  preposition  -Q3!'  a*  times 
means  "  on,"  "  over,"  so  that  "  beyond  the 
Jordan  "  may  be  explained  as  "  the  country 
on  the  Jordan."  (3)  The  third  expression, 
''  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,"  means  first  a 
region  thickly  populated  with  Gentiles,  but 
even  the  Ixx.  render  it  by  Galilee,  though 
this  term  did  not  embrace  the  whole  of  the 
province  of  Galilee.  It  was  applied  prin 
cipally  to  upper  Galilee,  as  is  evident  from 
Joseph.  [B.  J.  III.  iii.  1],  Strabo  [xvi.  p.  760], 
L  Mach.  v.  15.  Matthew  may  denote  the 
whole  northern  portion  of  Palestine  and 
Persea  by  this  term  [Schanz]. 

[c]  After  defining  the  subject  of  the 
prophecy  by  its  territory,  the  evangelist  adds 
the  inhabitants :  "  the  people  that  sat  in 
darkness  "  :  these  northern  districts  had  been 
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18.  And  Jesus  walking  by  the  sea  of  Galilee,  saw  two  brethren,  Simon, 
who  is  called  Peter,  and  Andrew  his  brother,  casting  a  net  into  the  sea 
[for  they  were  fishers]. 

approach  "]  in  mm*  hub   theod  lich2   car  mt  hent  sixt.       In  18 :  it  [most] 
'•  cum  transiret  "  ;  "  Jesus  "  is  omitted  in  most  Greek  codd.  and  vg  ;  "  vocaba- 


a.  Jesus  as  teacher.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  first  gospel  connects  the  formal  be 
ginning  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  with  the 
captivity  of  John  the  Baptist  [v.  12],  and 
•with  the  settlement  of  Jesus  in  Capharnaum 
[13].  The  doctrine  of  Jesus  is  in  the  begin 
ning  identical  with  that  of  John  [cf.  iii.  '£]  ; 
in  this  way  he  shows  that  John  has  been  his 
forerunner  [Euth.],  that  it  was  he  himself 
who  spoke  in  the  voice  of  John  [gl.  ord. 
Pasch.],  that  he  approved  of  John's  ministry, 
and  that  we  must  not  be  ashamed  to  con 
tinue  the  good  that  others  have  begun  in  a 
humble  way  [Thorn.  Caj.],  finally  that  he 
preferred  a  humble  beginning  to  the  prond 
show  to  which  the  devil  had  tempted  him 
[Schanz].  We  have  seen,  besides,  that  in 
these  words  the  nature  of  the  Messianic  king 
dom  and  the  condition  of  entering  it  are 
described  [cf.  iii.  2].  The  further  teaching 
of  Jesus  certainly  develops  these  two  points, 
but  the  doctrine  itself  does  not  change.  In 
this  respect  both  de  Wette  and  Strauss  have 
seriously  erred  :  the  former,  because  he  ad 
mits  a  change  in  the  doctrine  of  Jesus, 
resulting  from  a  development  of  his  ideas ; 
the  latter,  because  he  thinks  our  Lord  did 
not  yet  know  that  he  was  to  fulfil  the  Mes 
sianic  office,  acquiring  this  consciousness 
only  later  on  in  his  public  life. 

18.  And  Jesus  walking  by  the  sea.]  b. 
Jesus  the  founder  of  a  kingdom,  a.  Concord 
ance  of  the  gospels.  Andrew  and  Peter  wore 
called  before  the  time  of  which  we  now 
speak  [Jn.  i.  39,  40],  but  not  to  the  apostle- 
ship  ;  they  were  then  invited  to  a  more 
familiar  acquaintance  with  our  Lord.  Again, 
all  the  apostles  were  definitely  called  to  the 
apostleship  after  the  time  we  now  speak  of, 
before  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  [Mk.  ii. 
13-19]  ;  but  besides  these  points  of  harmony 
concerning  which  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
we  have  three  other  passages  in  which  the 
gospels  record  the  call  of  the  four  disciples 
Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and  John.  Of 
these,  two  evidently  refer  to  the  same  occa 
sion  :  Mt.  iv.  18-22  [the  passage  which  we 
now  discuss]  and  Mk.  i.  16-20 ;  but  Lk.  v. 
1-1 1  has  given  rise  to  the  following  views  :  — 

[a]  The  third  gospel  relates  a  call  distinct 
from  that  contained  in  the  first  and  second, 
so  that  the  foregoing  four  disciples  were 
called  four  times,  Jn.  i.  39  f. ;  Mt.  iv.  18-22 
[Mk.  i.  16-20];  Lk.  v.  1-11;  and  Mk.  ii. 
13-19.  This  opinion  is  defended  by  Aug. 
Rab.  Alb.  Thorn.  Caj.  Maid.  Sylv.  Men. 
Kilb.  Calm.  Patr.  Coleridge,  Lohmann,  Arn. 
Schanz,  Keil,  etc.  The  reason  for  distin 
guishing  between  the  event  related  in  the 
third  and  that  told  in  the  first  and  second 
gospel  is  the  difference  between  the  passage 


of  Luke  and  that  of  Matthew.  According 
to  the  former  there  are  two  ships,  the  fisher 
men  wash  their  nets,  Jesus  steps  into  the 
boat  of  Peter,  he  teaches  the  people,  then 
they  start  off  from  the  land,  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fish  follows,  Jesus  addresses 
inimon  alone :  ''  from  henceforth  thou  shalt 
catch  men  ;  "  Simon's  companions  are  James 
and  John  ;  there  is  nothing  said  of  Andrew  ; 
after  landing,  they  leave  all  and  follow 
Jesus.  Compare  with  this  the  account  of 
Matthew :  Jesus  walks  by  the  seashore, 
while  Simon  and  Andrew  throw  their  nets 
into  the  water ;  they  are  called ;  going 
thence,  they  find  two  other  fishermen  mend 
ing  their  nets  in  the  ship  with  their  father  ; 
both  follow  Jesus,  leaving  their  nets,  not 
leaving  all.  But  the  foregoing  authors  are 
not  unanimous  when  they  are  asked  whether 
Matthew  or  Luke  relates  the  second  call  of 
the  four.  Aug.  Maid.  Sylv.  Men.  Arn.  etc. 
assign  the  second  place  to  the  call  related  in 
the  third  gospel,  while  others  prefer  the  in 
verse  order. 

[6]  The  call  related  by  Lk.  v.  1  ff.  is 
identical  with  that  contained  in  Mt.  iv.  IS  ff . 
and  Mk.  i.  16  ff.  This  opinion  is  defended 
by  Zacharias  chrysopolit.  Tost.  Jans.  Bar. 
Lap.  Tir.  Lam.  Reischl,  Grimm,  Comely,  Fil. 
Meschler,  etc.  Reasons :  [1]  The  accounts 
of  Matthew  and  Luke  resemble  each  other 
so  much  that  they  must  treat  of  the  same 
occurrence.  "  Fear  not,  from  henceforth 
thou  shalt  catch  men.  And  having  brought 
their  ships  to  land,  leaving  all  things,  they 
followed  him  "  [Lk.].  "  Come  ye  after  me, 
and  I  will  make  you  to  be  fishers  of  men  ;  and 
they  immediately  leaving  their  nets  followed 
him "  [Mt.].  \2~\  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  four  should  have  apostatized,  as  it  were, 
after  they  had  once  left  all  for  Jesus.  [3] 
The  accounts  of  the  three  synoptists  may  be 
thus  harmonized  :  our  Lord  first  called  the 
four,  as  is  related  by  Matthew  and  Mark  ; 
meanwhile  the  other  fishermen  had  come  on 
shore,  and  were  washing  their  nets.  When 
the  multitudes  arrived,  Jesus  went  into  the 
ship  of  Peter,  and  then  took  place  what  is 
told  by  St.  Luke  [Jans.  Bar.]. 

j8.  The  place  of  the  call.  The  Sea  of  Gali 
lee  is  also  called  Sea  of  Tiberias  [cf.  Jn. 
xxi.  1 ;  vi.  1],  Lake  Gennesaret  [Lk.  v.  1], 
Sea  of  Kinnereth  [Num.  xxxiv.  11  ;  Jos.  xiii. 
27],  Sea  of  Kinneroth  [Jos.  xii.  3],  Water  of 
Gennesar  [1  Mach.  xi.  67],  Gennesara  waters 
[Joseph.  Antiq.  XIII.  v.  7],  lake  of  Gen 
nesar  [Joseph.  B.  J.  III.  xx.  7],  Gennesarite 
lake  [Joseph.  Antiq.  XVIII.  ii.  1  ;  Vit.  65], 
Genesar  [cf.  Targum.],  Bahr  Tabariyeh 
[modern  name].  The  derivation  of  most  of 
these  names  is  certain  beyond  doubt ;  Galilee 
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19.  And  he  saith  to  them :  Come  ye  after  me,  and  I  will  make  you 
to  be  fishers  of  men. 

20.  And  they  immediately  leaving  their  nets,  followed  him. 

21.  And  going  on  from  thence,  he  saw  other  two  brethren,  James 
the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  his  brother,  in  a  ship  with  Zebedee,  their 
father,  mending  their  nets ;  and  he  called  them. 

22.  And  they  forthwith  left  their  nets  and  father,  and  followed  him. 

tur  "  is  found  in  ept[marg]  ken  rush  corp*.  In  19 :  "  Jesus  "  is  added  in 
dub  lich  ken  rush  tol  a  c  h  m  syr[cu  sch]  aeth.  In  22 :  "  the  ship " 
stands  instead  of  "  their  nets  "  in  Ti  W  H  Ir  Eus  ;  but  "  nets  "  is  retained  in 


was  the  province  adjacent  to  the  lake ;  Ti 
berias  was  a  flourishing  city  on  the  south 
west  shore  of  the  same ;  Gennesar  [the 
garden  of  princes]  was  a  most  fertile  plain 
on  the  west  side  of  the  lake ;  Kinnereth  was 
a  city  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  [cf .  Deut.  iii. 
17].  Others,  however,  derive  this  name  from 
the  Hebrew  word  Kinnor,  meaning  harp ;  be 
cause,  they  say,  the  form  of  the  lake  resem 
bles  that  of  a  harp.  All  travellers  agree  in 
describing  the  lake  as  an  irregular  ellipse, 
whose  width  is  about  one  half  or  one  third 
of  its  length.  But  when  they  come  to  give 
the  exact  measurements,  they  differ  from 
one  another  and  from  the  statement  of  Jo 
se  phus  :  140  stadia  X  40  [Joseph.]  ;  5  h.  55 
in.  X  2  h.  57  m.  [Robinson]  ;  5  h.  X  1  h.  40 
m.  [Schubert] ;  4  h.  X  2  h.  [Joliffe]  ;  6  h. 
X  2  h.  [Troilo]  ;  4  h.  X  1  h.  30  m.  [Seetzen]  ; 
20  kilom.  X  10  kilom.  [Vigouroux] ;  15  miles 
X  8  [various  authors].  Situated  600  feet 
[636  feet  according  to  Peter-maim]  below  the 
Mediterranean,  the  lake-country  enjoys  a 
tropical  climate,  and  bears  all  the  tropical 
fruits.  The  eastern  banks  of  the  Sea  of  Gal 
ilee  are  almost  precipitous  to  the  height  of  a 
thousand  feet,  while  the  western  shore  is  less 
steep,  but  more  picturesque.  On  the  east 
there  is  only  one  break,  opposite  Tiberias ; 
on  the  northwest  lies  the  small  bay  between 
Chorazin  and  Bethsaida,  with  its  crescent- 
shaped  plain,  about  two  miles  in  length  by 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  which  stood  the  pro 
montory  of  Capharnaum.  Rounding  this,  we 
come  upon  the  rich  tropical  plain  of  Genesar, 
the  garden  of  princes,  teeming  with  rich 
vegetation,  and  hedged  to  the  water's  brink 
with  oleanders,  and  the  nubk  thorn,  filled 
with  myriads  of  sparrows  [Lk.  xii.  6].  This 
plain  sweeps  into  an  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
having  a  width  of  about  one  mile  in  its 
broadest  part,  and  a  length  of  about  three 
miles  from  horn  to  horn. 

—  Simon,  who  is  called  Peter.]  7.  Per 
sons  called.  (1)  First  of  all,  the  persons 
called  were  not  strangers,  but  had  been 
familiarized  with  Jesus  and  his  doctrine, 
so  that  we  may  compare  them  to  cate 
chumens.  After  the  present  call  they  may 
be  considered  as  Christians,  or  followers  of 
Christ,  so  as  to  prepare  themselves  to  be 
formally  numbered  among  the  apostles  be 


fore  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  (2)  Again, 
the  evangelist  names  Simon  who  is  called 
Peter ;  at  the  time  of  the  call,  Simon  was 
not  yet  known  as  Peter  or  Cephas.  Though 
this  name  had  been  promised  him  when  he 
first  met  Jesus  [Jn.  i.  42],  it  was  not  formally 
conferred  on  him  till  later  [Mt.  xvi.  18].  (3) 
Thirdly,  the  evangelist  adds  that  Simon  and 
Andrew,  James  and  John,  were  brothers; 
Christians  must  be  governed  as  brothers,  and 
must  cherish  fraternal  charity  towards  each 
other  [Euth.  Br.].  (4)  Then,  the  evangelist 
adds  that  Simon  and  Andrew  were  *'  casting 
a  net  into  the  sea,"  and  that  James  and  John 
were  "  mending  their  nets  "  ;  the  apostolic 
life  required  men  accustomed  and  willing  to 
work  [Henr.  Scott].  (5}  In  the  fifth  place, 
all  those  called  were  "  fishers,"  so  that  Jesus 
shows  his  preference  for  humility,  and  mani 
fests  his  intention  to  establish  his  kingdom, 
not  by  human  means,  but  by  the  power  of 
God  [Jer.  Jans.]. 

19.  And  he  saith  to  them.]     8.  Manner  of 
the  call.     ( 1)  On  the  part  of  Jesus  the  call 
is  expressed  in  the  following  phrases :     [a] 
"  Come  ye   after  me  "  ;   the  disciples  of  the 
Rabbis  constantly   accompanied  their   mas 
ters    [Schottgen,    hor.    ad    1 ;    Keim,  ii.  p. 
204].     The  disciples   understood,  therefore, 
the  meaning  of  these  words  [cf .  3  Kings  xi.  5  ; 
4  Kings  vi.  19].     [6]  "  I  will  make  you  to  be 
fishers  of  men  "  ;  the  circumstances  suggested 
this  figure  which  is  even  now  used  to  express 
the  winning  over  of  men's  hearts  and  minds. 
This  may  be  all  the  disciples  understood  at 
that  time  ;  that  they    did  not  fully  under 
stand  the  words  is  seen  in  Mt.  xix.  20-26. 
Much  less  did  they  understand  the  mystical 
meaning  of  the  words  derived  from  the  word 
ixQvs  [fish]  as  applied  to  our  Lord,  or  from 
the   fact  that  they   were  to  gain   souls  for 
Jesus  through  the  water  of  baptism,  or  from 
the     tempestuous    sea    of    the    world    [cf. 
Hil.].     David  had  been  called  in  a  similar 
manner  from  the  condition  of  shepherd  to  be 
kimg  of  Israel  [cf.  Ps.  Ixxvii.  7].    There  is  no 
difficulty  in  the  circumstance  that  the  dis 
ciples  did  not  fully  understand  their  calling ; 
it  proves  only  that  Jesus  gives  more  than  we 
expect  from  his  promises. 

20.  And  they  immediately  leaving.]     (2) 
On  the  part  of  the  disciples,  we  must  note  the 
following  points  in  the  manner  of  their  call : 
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23.  And  Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee,  teaching  in  their  synagogues, 
and  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  all  manner  of 
sickness,  and  every  infirmity,  among  the  people. 

24.  And  his  fame  went  throughout  all  Syria,  and  they  presented  to 
him  all  sick  people  that  were  taken  with  divers  diseases  and  torments, 
and  such  as  were  possessed  by  devils,  and  lunatics,  and  those  that  had 
the  palsy,  and  he  cured  them. 

b  c  ff1  g1'2  h  1  vg  syr[cu].  In  23:  "Jesus"  is  omitted  in  Ti  W  H;  but 
"Jesus  "  is  added  in  ^  C*  D  al  10  it[most]  vg  cop  syr  arm  aeth  Eus  [after 
"  went  about  "],  C8E  KMSUVTAH  and  most  others  [after  "  Galilee  "  ]  ; 
Ti  W  H  s*  B  C  157  cop  syr[cu  utr]  aeth  read  "in  all  Galilee";  but  "all 
Galilee  "  is  found  in  sb  D  E  K  M  S  U  V  T  A  II  most  all  of  it  vg  Eus  Theoph. 
In  24 :  "  and  he  cured  all  "  in  D  a  b  c  g1  h ;  syr[cu]  reads  :  "  and  on  each 
one  of  them  he  placed  his  hand,  and  he  healed  them  all." 


[a]  Their  compliance  with  the  invitation  is 
"  immediate,"  though  they  were  engaged  in 
a  work  not  easily  broken  off.  [b]  They 
leave  all  that  has  been  mentioned  in  con 
nection  with  them :  Peter  and  Andrew  their 
nets,  James  and  John  their  nets  and  their 
father,  [c]  They  follow  Jesus  as  they  have 
been  invited  to  do  [Alb.  cf .  Chrys.  Bed.  Rab. 
Thorn,  etc.].  It  may  be  owing  to  this  perfect 
obedience  that  three  of  the  four,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  became  the  most  intimate 
disciples  of  our  Lord  [cf .  Mt.  xvii.  1 ;  xxvi. 
37;  Mk.  v.  37;  xiii.  3 ;  Lk.  viii.  51;  etc.]. 
When  it  is  said  [Jn.  xxi.  3]  that  these  same 
disciples  went  fishing  after  our  Lord's  resur 
rection,  we  are  not  to  understand  that  they 
returned  to  their  former  manner  of  life  ;  they 
merely  wished  at  a  moment  of  great  trial  to 
occupy  themselves  by  this  exercise.  Perhaps 
Andrew  did  not  rise  to  such  prominence  in 
the  apostolic  college,  because  his  sacrifice  in 
following  Jesus  was  not  so  great  as  that  of 
his  three  companions  :  James  and  John  left 
their  father  besides  their  nets ;  Peter  left  his 
family,  for  the  gospel  mentions  his  mother- 
in-law. 

23.  And  Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee.] 
c.  Jesus  as  the  wonder-worker.  In  order  to 
show  the  .significance  of  the  miracles,  the 
gospel  joins  them  with  our  Lord's  doctrine 
and  mission  which  they  were  intended  to 
confirm.  St.  Matthew  shows  this  by  three 
concentric  statements  :  Jesus  went  about  all 
Galilee  [general  exercise  of  his  mission]  — 
teaching  in  their  synagogues  [general  de 
scription  of  his  office]  —  preaching  the  gos 
pel  of  the  kingdom  [particular  mission  of 
Jesus]. 

a.  These  three  must  therefore  be  briefly 
explained  before  we  come  to  the  miracles, 
[a]  "  All  Galilee "  embraces  the  ancient 
territory  of  the  tribes  Aser,  Nephtali,  Zabu- 
lon,  and  Issachar,  i.  e.  the  whole  north  of 
Palestine.  Its  northern  limits  coincide,  there 
fore,  with  those  of  the  Promised  Land;  on 
the  east  it  was  bounded  by  the  Jordan,  the 
lake  Merom,  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  ;  on  the 
south  by  Carmel  and  the  northern  mountains 


of  Samaria ;  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterra 
nean  and  the  boundaries  of  Phenicia.  At  the 
time  of  our  Lord  it  was  a  rich  country, 
thickly  populated,  well  cultivated,  filled  with 
towns  and  villages  which  were  peopled  by  a 
strong  and  independent  race.  The  eastern 
and  southern  boundaries  changed  at  times, 
but  when  they  were  as  given  above  they 
included  a  space  of  about  1600  square  miles. 
From  Jeniu,  on  the  southern  border,  to  the 
Leontes  in  the  north,  is  about  50  miles,  and 
it  is  about  one  half  that  distance  across  from 
the  east  to  the  west.  Josephus  says  there 
existed  about  204  cities  in  Galilee,  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  each  numbering  above 
15,000  inhabitants  [Vit.  45].  It  was  not 
until  the  time  of  the  Machabees  that  the 
name  Galilee  came  to  denote  the  whole 
northern  region  ;  this  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  Greek  article  is  used  in  nearly 
every  case  [excepting  two  in  the  New  Testa 
ment]  before  Galilee.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  whole  district  was  divided  into 
upper  and  lower  Galilee  [cf.  Joseph.  B.  J. 
III.  iii.  1]. 

Lower  Galilee  may  be  conceived  as  form 
ing  a  rectangular  triangle,  the  hypothenuse 
of  which  stretches  from  the  Kishon  along 
Carmel,  down  to  Jenin,  measuring  in  all 
about  20  miles;  the  northern  boundary 
runs  along  the  mountains  of  Nazareth,  from 
the  Kishon  to  the  hill  beyond  Shunem,  a 
length  of  about  12  miles ;  on  the  east  side, 
the  line  stretches  from  Shunem  to  Jenin, 
measuring  about  15  miles.  In  the  north 
western  corner,  the  plain  —  for  we  need  not 
say  that  we  are  describing  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  —  broke  through  the  surrounding 
mountains,  to  allow  the  Kishon  a  passage 
into  the  plain  of  Accho.  On  the  eastern  side 
the  plain  had  three  openings  :  [1]  The  nar 
row  plain  of  Megiddo  continues  through  the 
valley  between  the  Little  Hermon  on  the 
south  and  Mount  Thabor  on  the  north,  and 
opens  towards  the  north  into  the  plain  where 
lie  the  horns  of  Hattin.  Here  occurred  the 
encounter  between  Barak  and  Sisera  [Judg. 
v.  12-22],  the  Israelites  occupying  Thabor, 
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and  the  hosts  of  Sisera  being  encamped  in 
the  country  around  Megiddo ;  here,  too, 
Pharao  Nechao  slew  Josias  [4  Kings  xxiii. 
29],  the  pious  king  of  Juda.  \2\  The  sec 
ond  opening  is  formed  by  the  plain  of 
Esreel,  which  passes  between  the  Little  Her- 
mon  on  the  north  and  the  mountain  of  Gilboa 
on  the  south,  continuing  down  to  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan.  Here  took  place  the  battle 
between  Gedeon  and  the  Madianites  ;  the 
latter  occupied  the  plain,  and  the  Israelites 
Mount  Gilboa,  where  their  leader  tried  them 
at  the  well  of  Harod  [Judg.  vi.  3  ff.]  ;  in  the 
same  plain  occurred  the  conflict  between 
Saul  and  the  Philistines  [1  Kings  xxxi.  2 
if.],  the  enemy  being  encamped  in  the  valley 
of  Esreel,  and  Saul  with  his  hosts  occupying 
Mount  Gilboa ;  the  night  before  the  battle, 
Saul  went  across  the  valley,  to  consult  the 
witch  at  Endor,  and  after  the  defeat  on  the 
following  day  his  and  Jonathan's  bodies  were 
exposed  on  the  walls  of  Bethsan.  Besides, 
Endor,  Shunem,  and  Nairn  are  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Little  Hermon,  while  the  cele 
brated  vineyard  of  Naboth  the  Jezrahelite 
lies  at  the  foot  of  Gilboa.  [3]  The  third 
opening  on  the  eastern  side  of  Esdraelon  is 
the  plain  of  Jenin,  forming  a  "  cul  de  sac  " 
rather  than  a  real  opening.  If  we  call  this 
district  the  plain  of  Jenin,  we  may  say  that 
it  passes  between  the  mount  of  Gilboa  on 
the  north  and  the  northern  mountain  ranges 
of  Samaria  on  the  south.  It  was  to  this 
place  that  Ochozias  fled  from  Jehu  [4  Kings 
ix.  27]  ;  near  Jenin,  too,  was  the  camp  of 
Holof ernes ;  further  to  the  northwest,  near 
Carmel,  were  the  camps  of  the  Roman 
armies.  And  if  we  change  our  view  to 
Christian  times,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  be 
yond  Shunem,  the  crusaders  had  their  strong 
hold,  and  the  French  routed  the  Turks  nearly 
in  the  same  place.  Through  the  plain  of 
Esreel  the  Bedouin  swarm  up  even  to-day, 
and  they  thus  become  a  terror  throughout 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  And  it  may  be 
owing  to  this  warlike  history  of  the  country 
that  St.  John  [Apoc.  xvi.  16]  places  in  it  the 
gathering  together  of  the  hosts  against  God. 
In  general,  the  plain  Esdraelon  is  the  only 
full  break  of  the  mountain  range  that  runs 
from  the  north  to  the  south  of  Palestine  ;  and 
it  was  here  that  Israel  had  to  defend  itself 
against  the  attacks  of  its  mighty  enemies, 
while  in  wars  of  attack  it  preferred  the 
mountains  to  the  plain. 

Passing  now  to  the  upper  Galilee,  we 
notice  at  once  that  there  is  a  clear  line  of 
division  in  the  mountain  district  itself. 
Drawing  a  line  across  the  map,  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  Medi 
terranean,  the  mountains  north  of  the  line 
average  a  height  of  4000  feet,  while  those 
south  of  this  division  are  mostly  below  2000 
feet.  Though  the  scene  of  upper  Galilee 
is  most  imposing  on  account  of  this  con 
formation,  it  does  not  present  the  stern,  for 
bidding  character  of  Judea.  According  to 
Josephus  the  land  then  invited  by  its  pro 
ductiveness  even  those  that  had  the  least 


inclination  for  agriculture.  Besides,  there 
were  two  great  roads  passing  across  Galilee  : 
one  ran  from  Damascus  across  the  Jordan  to 
the  plateau  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake, 
and  crossed  to  Accho  by  Cana  and  Sepphoris  ; 
the  other  passed  around  Thabor,  crossed  the 
plain,  and  then  went  southwest  to  Gaza  and 
Egypt.  Over  these  great  highways  merchants 
were  passing  and  repassing.  soldiers  were  dis 
patched,  officials  journeyed.  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  these  roads  passed  so  near 
Nazareth  without  influencing  its  inhabitants. 
Nazareth  was  only  six  hours  from  Ptolemais 
on  the  coast,  the  Roman  port  of  traffic,  two 
hours  from  Thabor,  Nain,  and  Endor,  one 
and  a  half  from  Cana  and  Sepphoris,  so  that 
Jesus  may  have  visited  all  of  these  neighbor 
ing  towns  during  his  hidden  life.  The  gos 
pels  mention  only  Cana,  the  present  Kefr 
Kenna,  besides  Nazareth. 

—  teaching  in  their  synagogues.]    [b]  Syna 
gogues  were  the  houses  of  religious  assem 
blies,  of  prayer  and  instruction,  erected  after 
the  time    of   the    exile.     They   were   to   be 
found  in  every  town ;   in  Jerusalem   there 
were  synagogues  not  only  for  the  Hellenic 
Jews,  but  also  for  the  Jews  coming  from  the 
various   provinces    [Acts    vi.    9].     At   first, 
meetings  were  held  only  on  the  Sabbath  and 
on  feast-days ;  but  later  on,  they  were  called 
also  on   Monday  and  Thursday.     Ten  indi 
viduals  were  required  to  form  a  regular  as 
sembly  for  public  worship.     The  chief  parts 
of  the  service  were  the  following  :    [1]     The 
recitation  of  the  Shema,  so  called  from  its 
first  word.     This  was  rather  a  profession  of 
faith    than   a    prayer    proper    [cf.    Schiirer, 
History  of   the  Jewish   People,  II.  ii.  77,  83 
ff.].     [~]  The  Shema  was  followed  by  the 
first  three  and  last  three  benedictions  of  the 
Shemoneh   Esreh,  at   least  at   Sabbath   and 
festival  worship  [cf.  Schiirer,  ibid.].     [3~\  In 
the  third  place  followed  the  Scripture  lessons: 
first  from  the  Pentateuch  and  then  from  the 
prophets    [the    Parascha   and    Haphthara] ; 
both  were  accompanied  by  a  running  transla 
tion  from  Hebrew  into  the  language  of  the 
people  [ibid.  pp.  79  ff.].     [41  The  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  was  followed  by  an  edif ying  , 
lecture    or   sermon   in    which    the    previous 
lesson  was    explained.     The   preacher    used 
to  sit  on  an  elevated  place  while  delivering 
the  lecture   [ibid.  p.  82].     [5]  The  last  part 
of  the  service  consisted  of  the  blessing  which 
was   given   by   any   member   of    a   priestly 
family  that  might  happen  to  be  present ;  if 
no   such    priestly   member   was    present,   a 
prayer  was  said  by  the  presiding  officer  [ibid, 
pp.  8-  f.].     It  is  in  this  manner  that  Jesus 
taught  in  the  synagogue   services ;   for   the 
president  of   the  meeting  often  invited  the 
strangers   that   happened   to   be   present  to 
address   their   brethren   in    a   few    edifying 
words,  or  to  deliver  the  instructions  on  the 
Scripture  lesson. 

—  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom.] 
[c]  Unless  our  attention  is  called  to  the  dif 
ference  between  this  and  the  preceding  ex 
pression,  we  are   liable  to  regard  them  as 
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synonymous.  In  point  of  f-act,  Jesus  did  not 
differ  from  any  ordinary  Israelite  by  teach 
ing-  in  the  synagogue  ;  but  "  the  preaching  " 
[Kripvcrcreiv]  or  heralding  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  peculiar  to  himself  and  his  apostles. 
The  former  expression  disappears  more  and 
more  in  the  gospels  ;  in  the  later  writings  of 
the  New  Testament  the  apostolic  office  is 
always  described  by  the  term  K-ripvfffftiv  [to 
herald]  except  in  Acts  iv.  18  and  v.  28,  where 
the  Jewish  authorities  apply  the  word 
"  teaching  "  to  the  ministry  of  the  apostles, 
and  Rom.  xii.  7 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  12,  where  there 
is  question  of  the  teaching  in  the  community. 
—  and  healing  all  manner  of  sickness.]  j8. 
After  emphasizing  the  triple  outward  char 
acter  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  [its  variation 
in  place,  its  ordinary  exercise  in  the  syna 
gogue,  its  extraordinary  exercise  in  public], 
the  evangelist  adds  the  divine  seal  of  afl, 
consisting  in  the  miraculous  cure  of  all  man 
ner  of  diseases.  The  miracles  occupy,  there 
fore,  a  secondary  place,  because  they  are  of 
themselves  only  the  means  of  confirming  the 
doctrine  ;  besides,  in  the  case  of  the  Jews, 
they  might  have  confirmed  their  wrong  ideas 
of  a  glorious  Messias,  had  the  evangelist 
given  more  prominence  to  their  history.  The 
various  classes  healed  by  Jesus  are  enumer 
ated  thus :  In  v.  23  the  evangelist  distin 
guishes  between  "  all  manner  of  sickness  " 
and  "  every  infirmity  "  or  weakness  imply 
ing  and  resulting  from  sickness.  In  v.  24 
"  all  sick  people "  are  divided  into  those 
"  taken  with  divers  diseases "  or  painless 
infirmities,  "  and  torments  "  or  acute  afflic 
tions,  "  and  such  as  were  possessed  by  devils," 
"  and  lunatics  "  or  men  whose  state  of  sick 
ness  appeared  to  depend  on  the  moon  [that 
epileptics  are  meant  follows  from  xvii.  15 ; 
Lk.  ix.  39;  Mk.  ix.  17],  "and  those  that 
had  the  palsy,"  i.  e.  those  afflicted  with 
morbid  relaxation  of  the  nerves,  as  happens 
in  paralyais  and  apoplexy.  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  direct  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  distinction  made  in  the  gospels  be 
tween  the  evil  spirits  who  possess  their 
victims  and  the  infirmity  which  often  ac 
companies  such  possession.  They  may  be 
violent,  or  dumb,  or  deaf,  or  blind,  or  epilep 
tic  ;  but  in  all  cases,  the  demons  are  repre 
sented  as  personal  beings.  These  persons 
are  characterized  by  their  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  power  of  Jesus,  which  surpasses  even 
that  of  the  apostles ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
very  knowledge  that  they  do  not  appear  as 
hostile  to  Jesus,  but  commonly  implore  his 
mercy.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Old  Testament 
the  mention  of  such  possession  is  rare ;  still 
it  is  not  wholly  unknown :  cf.  Tob.  vi.  8,  14, 
17.  The  power  of  Satan  was  at  that  time 
exercised  by  means  of  the  idolatrous  prac 
tices  then  generally  prevalent  [cf.  Deut. 
xxxii.  17;  Ps.  cvi.  27].  That  the  fourth 
gospel  does  not  mention  the  miraculous 


exorcisms  of  Jesus  is  owing  to  the  peculiar 
scope  of  St.  John.  Since  he  writes  against 
heretics  who  deny  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  he 
must  prove  this  dogma  by  arguments  not  open " 
to  exceptions  ;  the  exorcisms  of  Jesus  might 
have  been  impugned  by  John's  readers  be 
cause  they  were  performed  also  by  members 
of  the  synagogue  [cf.  Mt.  xii.  27  ;  Mk.  ix. 
38  ;  Lk.  ix.  49 ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  VIII.  ii.  5  ; 
Just.  c.  Tr.  85],  Besides,  it  is  always  hard 
to  determine  the  reality  of  demoniacal  pos 
session  in  any  given  case,  so  that  even  in  our 
days  the  church  has  reserved  to  herself  the 
ultimate  judgment  of  this.  The  manner  of 
possession  is  described  in  Kirchenl.  i.  p.  865  f . 
We  may  remark  here  that  possession  must 
be  distinguished  from  mere  inhabitation,  such 
as  is  mentioned  in  Jn.  xiii.  2. 

25.  And  much  people  followed  him.]  3. 
Effects  of  our  Lord's  Ministry.  The  evan 
gelist  mentions  two  general  effects  :  in  v.  24 
he  describes  the  spread  of  the  fame  of  Jesus ; 
and  in  v.  25  he  delineates  the  followers  of 
our  Lord.  a.  "  His  fame  went  throughout 
all  Syria,"  i.  e.  Syria  as  understood  by  the 
Romans  ;  the  Roman  province  of  that  name 
embraced  Palestine  itself,  b.  The  followers 
of  Jesus  came  from  Galilee,  from  Judea  and 
its  capital  Jerusalem,  from  beyond  the 
Jordan  or  Persea  [which  stretched  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan,  from  the  Arnon 
to  the  Antilibanon,  or  in  a  more  restricted 
sense  from  the  Arnon  to  the  Hieromax],and 
from  Decapolis  or  the  district  of  the  ten 
allied  cities.  Since  various  authors  enumer 
ate  various  cities  as  belonging  to  this  con 
federacy,  we  may  assume  that  different 
towns  belonged  to  the  alliance  at  different 
times,  and  that  the  number  ten  was  not 
always  strictly  adhered  to.  According  to 
Pliny  [v.  18]  the  following  cities  were  allied  : 
Scythopolis,  Hippos,  Gadara,  Pella,  Phila 
delphia,  Gerasa,  Dion,  Cauatha,  Damascus, 
and  Rappana.  Josephus  [B.  J.  III.  ix.  7] 
states  that  Scythopolis  was  the  greatest  of 
the  cities  belonging  to  the  confederacy ;  this 
could  hardly  be  true  if  Damascus  had  been 
of  the  number.  Lightfoot  [vol.  ii.  Ultraiecti, 
1699,  p.  417]  objects  to  having  Damascus, 
and  Philadelphia  placed  on  the  same  footing 
with  Gadara  and  Hippos ;  on  p.  419  the 
same  author  adds  Caphartsemach,  Bethgu- 
brin,  and  Capharkanaim  to  Decapolis,  claim 
ing  the  Talmudists  as  his  source.  But  he 
neither  dares  nor  is  able  to  enumerate  all 
the  cities  belonging  to  the  confederacy.  On 
the  other  hand  he  strongly  objects  to  the 
catalogue  of  Borchardus,  because  it  identifies 
the  cities  of  Decapolis  with  the  best  known 
towns  of  Galilee  :  Tiberias,  Sephet,  Kedesch- 
Nephtali,  Hazor,  Capharnaum,  Cassarea 
Philippi,  Jetopata,  Bethsaida,  Chorazin,  and 
Scythopolis  [cf .  Joseph.  Vit.  9 ;  B.  J.  I.  vii. 
7  ;  viii.  4 ;  II.  vi.  3 ;  III.  ix.  7 ;  Antiq.  XIV. 
iv.  4 ;  XVII.  xi.  4 ;  Schiirer,  II.  i.  57  ff.]. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


1.  And  Jesus  seeing  the  multitudes,  went  up  into  a  mountain ;  and 
when  he  was  set  down  his  disciples  came  unto  him. 

In  1 :  "  Jesus  "  is  omitted  in  the  Greek  text  and  in  most  codd.  vulg. ;  it  is 


PART  III. 

Jesus  is  the  Messias  in  his  Public  Life, 
cc.  v.-xxviii. 

A.  JESUS  THE  TEACHER  AND  LEGISLATOR, 
cc.  v.  1-vii.  29. 

a.  The  Citizens  of  the  New  Kingdom, 
v.  1-16. 

1.  And  seeing  the  multitudes.]  This  sec 
tion  refers  to  the  citizens  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  but  for  convenience'  sake  it  may 
be  subdivided  into  the  following  parts :  1. 
Introduction  [1,  2]  ;  2.  character  of  the 
citizens  both  in  themselves  [3-0]  and  in  refer 
ence  to  others  [7-12]  ;  3.  influence  of  the 
citizens  both  to  preserve  [13]  and  to  guide 
[14-16]  others. 

1.  Introduction.  Here  we  become  ac 
quainted  with  the  time,  the  place,  the  occa 
sion,  the  nature,  and  the  hearers  of  the 
following  discourse,  a.  The  time  is  implied 
in  the  clause  "and  seeing  the  multitudes." 
For  these  must  be  those  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  chapter  as  coming  from  Galilee, 
Decapolis,  Jerusalem,  Judea,  and  from  be 
yond  the  Jordan.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that  they  are  identical  with  the  multitudes 
mentioned  in  the  third  gospel  [Lk.  vi.  17]. 

Reasons  :  [a]  They  come  from  nearly  the 
same  place ;  [6]  many  commentators  main 
tain  their  identity :  Bed.  Zachar.  Chrysop. 
Thorn.  Salm.  Tost.  Maid.  Jans.  Lap.  Lam. 
Grimm,  Schanz.  Fil.  Keil,  Mansel,  etc.  ;  [c] 
the  discourse  of  our  Lord  pronounced  on  the 
occasion  has  the  same  beginning  and  end, 
and  treats  of  the  same  subject  in  both  the 
first  and  third  gospel;  [d]  it  is  true  that 
some  commentators  leave  this  question  of 
identity  to  the  judgment  of  their  readers 
[e.  g.  Comely],  that  others  regard  the 
identity  as  doubtful  [Aug.  Rab.],  and  that 
others  again  clearly  deny  the  identity  of  the 
two  discourses  [Ans.  laud.  Alb.  Tol.  Bar. 
Sylv.  Arn.]  ;  but  their  arguments  are  not 
strong  enough  to  convince  us:  [1]  The 
omission  of  the  legal  discussions  in  the  third 
gospel  is  in  keeping  with  the  class  of  readers 
for  whom  it  was  written,  since  Gentiles  would 
not  have  been  able  to  understand  the  bear 
ing  of  these  points  ;  hence  St.  Luke  has  only 
30  verses,  while  St.  Matthew  has  107.  [2}  If 
according  to  the  first  gospel  Jesus  ascends  a 
mountain,  while  according  to  the  third  he 
descends  before  addressing  the  multitudes, 
we  remember  that  he  had  prayed  the  whole 
night  at  the  very  top  of  the  mountain  where 
he  chose  the  twelve  apostles  in  the  morning. 
From  here  he  descended  to  a  level  place  on 


the  mountain  where  he  met  the  multitudes, 
so  that  the  report  of  both  the  first  and  the 
third  gospel  is  correct.  [<?]  It  is  not  true 
that  our  Lord  held  the  discourse  before  the 
election  of  the  twelve  according  to  the  first 
gospel,  and  after  the  election  according  to 
the  third  :  the  first  gospel  does  not  mention 
the  election  of  the  twelve,  but  only  enumer 
ates  them  Mt.  x.  2,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
contradiction  between  Matthew  and  Luke  on 
this  point, 

The  identity  between  the  discourse  of  our 
Lord  as  contained  in  Mt.  v.-vii.  and  Lk.  vi. 
27-49  once  established,  we  may  determine 
the  time  of  the  discourse  from  the  third  gos 
pel.  After  settling  in  Capharnaum  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  year  of  his  public 
life,  Jesus  caused  the  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes,  and  called  the  four  disciples  [Lk.  v. 
1-10].  Then  follows  the  healing  of  the  de 
moniac,  of  Simon's  wife's  mother,  of  other 
sick  people,  the  first  missionary  journey 
through  the  cities  of  Galilee,  the  cleansing 
of  the  leper,  the  return  to  Capharnaum,  the 
healing  of  the  paralytic,  the  call  of  Levi, 
and  the  feast  in  his  house  [cf.  Mk.  i.  21-ii. 
22].  After  this  comes  the  Pasch  with  its 
details  as  described  in  Jn.  v.  1-47.  After 
Easter,  Jesus  passes  with  his  disciples  through 
the  cornfields,  has  an  encounter  with  the 
Pharisees,  heals  the  withered  hand  in  the 
synagogue  whereupon  the  Pharisees  con 
spire  against  him,  works  the  miracles  by  the 
seaside,  and  is  followed  by  the  multitudes ; 
finally  he  ascends  a  mountain,  spends  the 
night  in  prayer,  chooses  the  twelve,  and 
on  descending  meets  the  multitudes  on  the 
mountain-level  where  he  delivers  the  dis 
course  now  under  discussion  [Mk.  ii.  23-iii. 
19]. 

—  he  went  up  into  a  mountain.]  b.  The 
place  of  the  discourse.  Jer.  has  nothing  cer 
tain  about  the  mountain,  but  believes  that  it 
is  either  Thabor  or  any  other  prominent 
mountain  in  Galilee  ;  he  excludes,  however, 
the  opinion  of  certain  "  simple  brethren " 
who  identify  the  mountain  with  Mount  Oli 
vet.  Euth.  concludes  from  the  Greek  article 
that  the  mountain  must  have  been  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  the  evangelist,  and 
is  inclined  to  infer  from  this  that  it  was 
somewhere  near  the  city  of  our  Lord. 
Others  see  in  the  expression  an  opposition 
to  Mt.  iv.  13,  where  our  Lord  is  represented 
as  acting  on  the  seashore ;  but  there  is  too 
great  an  interval  between  iv.  13  and  v.  1. 
An  old  tradition  which  seems  to  have  come 
down  from  Brocardus  [1283]  identifies  the 
mountain  with  the  Kurun  Hattin,  or  the 
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Horns  of  Hattin.  This  mountain  lies  about 
midway  between  Thabor  and  Capharnaum, 
almost  facing  Tiberias,  and  a  journey  of 
about  three  hours  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
We  may  be  allowed  to  take  the  following 
description  of  its  site  from  (Stanley's  Sinai 
and  Palestine  [p.  436]  :  "  Skirting  the  hills  of 
Galilee,  on  the  east,  is  an  undulating  table 
land,  which  is  broken  by  a  long,  low  ridge, 
rising  at  its  northern  extremity  into  a  square- 
shaped  hill  with  two  tops,  which  give  it  the 
modern  name  of  the  '  Horns  of  Hattin,' 
Hattin  being  the  village  on  the  ridge  at  its 
base.  This  mountain  or  hill — for  it  rises 
only  sixty  feet  above  the  plain  —  is  that 
known  to  pilgrims  as  the  Mount  of  the  Bea 
titudes,  the  supposed  scene  of  the  sermon  on 
the  mount.  .  .  .  That  situation  so  strikingly 
coincides  with  the  intimations  of  the  gospel 
narrative  that,  in  this  instance,  the  eye  of 
those  who  selected  the  spot  was  for  once 
rightly  guided."  Though  on  the  west  side 
the  height  of  the  hill  does  not  exceed  forty 
feet,  it  rises  on  the  northeast  about  four 
hundred  feet  above  the  surrounding  plain. 
Besides,  each  of  its  horns  tapers  to  a  height 
of  about  thirty  additional  feet ;  between 
the  two  horns  is  a  saddle-like  plain,  400 
paces  long,  capable  of  containing  a  consider 
able  audience,  and  furnishing  a  charming 
view  over  the  surrounding  country.  Among 
the  mountains  west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
Knrun  Hattin  is  the  most  considerable,  and 
deserves  more  than  any  other  the  Greek 
title  "  the  mountain."  Jesus  ascended  this 
mountain  not  to  escape  the  multitudes  [Caj. 
Maid.],  but  to  gain  a  suitable  position  for 
teaching  them  [Alb.  Thorn  ;  cf.  Mt.  vii.  28; 
Lk.  vi.  19].  The  sermon  on  the  mount  may 
therefore,  even  as  to  the  locality  of  its  de 
livery,  be  compared  with  the  law  of  Sinai : 
both  were  given  on  a  mountain  ;  the  one  by 
the  ministry  of  angels,  the  other  by  our  Lord 
himself  [cf .  Heb.  ii.  2  ;  Gal.  iii.  19]  ;  the  one 
was  written  on  stone  tables,  the  other  on  the 
heart  of  men  [cf.  Jer.  xxxi.  33]  ;  the  one 
addresses  slaves,  the  other  sons ;  the  one  be 
gins  with  terror,  the  other  with  blessings ; 
the  one  threatens  punishment,  the  other  pro 
poses  rewards  [Pasch.]  ;  the  one  is  accom 
panied  by  thunder  and  lightning,  and  no  one 
is  allowed  to  touch  the  mountain  ;  the  other 
is  given  with  the  greatest  peace  and  serenity 
to  people  pressing  around  the  Word  incar 
nate  [Lam.  Jans.  Sylv.J. 

—  and  when  he  was  set  down.]  c.  Occa 
sion  and  audience  of  the  discourse.  Jesus 
has  chosen  the  twelve  from  among  the  large 
number  of  disciples  who  had  followed  him, 
and,  descending  from  the  top  of  one  of  the 
horns,  meets  the  multitude  in  the  saddle-like 
plain.  He  sits  down,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Jewish  teachers,  in  a  spot  that  commands 
the  whole  plateau ;  his  twelve  surround  him 
immediately;  then  come  the  disciples,  and 
around  them  the  vast  multitude  forms  an 
enclosing  circle.  It  is  therefore  not  neces 


sary  to  distinguish  between  a  discourse  de 
livered  on  the  mountain  to  the  disciples 
[Mt.]  and  another  delivered  on  the  plain  to 
the  multitudes  [Lk.  cf.  Aug.]  ;  much  less 
need  we  assume  a  protracted  stay  of  Jesus 
on  the  mountain  near  Capharnaum  [cf .  Lk. 
xxiv.  49;  Acts  xviii.  11],  during  which  he 
gave  the  lessons  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount 
gradually  [Lutteroth].  That  the  discourse 
as  related  by  the  first  evangelist  was  not 
addressed  to  the  disciples  alone  is  evident 
from  vii.  28 ;  and  similarly,  the  discourse 
contained  in  the  third  gospel  [Lk.  vi.  20  ff .] 
was  not  addressed  to  the  multitudes  alone, 
because  our  Lord  began  to  speak,  "  lifting 
up  his  eyes  on  his  disciples." 

2.  And  opening  his  mouth.]  d.  Charac 
ter  of  the  discourse.  The  solemn  scriptural 
form  "  opening  his  mouth  "  calls  attention  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject  [cf.  Job  iii.  1 ; 
xxxiii.  2 ;  Dan.  x.  16 ;  Acts  viii.  35 ;  x.  34  ; 
xviii.  14],  and  suggests  that  he  who  had 
hitherto  opened  the  mouths  of  the  prophets, 
now  opened  his  own  mouth  to  instruct  his 
followers  [Suar.  de  legib.  IX.  ii.  G  ;  cf .  Heb.  i. 
2  ;  Aug.  Rab.],  and  that  the  following  sub 
lime  doctrine  on  Christian  perfection  had 
never  before  been  proposed  [Maid.].  But 
then  the  question  arises,  whether  our  Lord 
really  delivered  the  whole  discourse  con 
tained  in  the  first  gospel,  cc.  v.-vii.,  on  any 
single  occasion.  The  reasons  for  answering 
in  the  affirmative  are  the  following :  — 

[7]  There  is  a  perfect  logical  and  oratori 
cal  order  in  the  discourse  :  it  describes  first 
the  citizens  of  the  kingdom  as  to  their  char 
acter  [v.  3-12]  and  their  influence  [13-10]  ; 
secondly,  it  compares  the  new  kingdom  with 
the  old,  in  general  [17-20]  and  in  special 
commandments  [21-48]  ;  thirdly,  it  describes 
the  proper  means  to  be  employed  in  the  new 
law,  whether  they  be  acts  of  devotion  [vi. 
1-18],  or  acts  of  will  and  intention  [19-34], 
or  again,  modes  of  conduct  [vii.  1-12]  ; 
finally,  a  warning  against  danger  [vii.  13-23] 
and  a  contrast  with  the  old  law  conclude  the 
discourse  [24-27].  We  grant  that  the  evan 
gelist  might  have  given  this  form  to  the  in 
structions  and  precepts  of  our  Lord  deliv 
ered  on  divers  occasions ;  but  the  following- 
considerations  appear  to  exclude  this  suppo 
sition.  [£]  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
this  discourse  is  identical  with  that  in  Lk.  vi. 
20  ff. ;  now,  the  whole  of  this  latter  was  de 
livered  on  one  occasion.  This  argument 
holds,  even  if  the  reader  does  not  admit  the 
identity  of  the  discourse  in  the  first  with 
that  in  the  third  gospel ;  for  the  third  gos 
pel  shows  that  our  Lord  held,  at  times,  more 
lengthy  discourses,  so  that  we  have  no  rea 
son  for  presupposing  a  medley  in  Mt.  v.-vii. 
unless  proofs  be  advanced  for  such  a  suppo 
sition.  [-?]  The  contents  of  the  discourse 
render  it  very  probable  that  it  was  delivered 
by  our  Lord  as  the  first  gospel  relates  it. 
For  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
Jewish  adherents  of  Jesus  should  know  accu- 
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rately  in  what  relation  the  Christian  dispen 
sation  was  to  stand  with  regard  to  the  Syna 
gogue  ;  now,  the  explanation  of  this  point 
forms  the  burden  of  the  sermon  on  the 
mount  as  contained  in  the  first  gospel.  Be 
sides,  the  words  of  Mt.  vii.  28  imply  that 
the  discourse  had  been  a  continuous  instruc 
tion.  [4]  Hence  among  the  recent  commen 
tators  Arn.  Schegg,  Bisp.  Schanz,  Fil.  Keil, 
Knab.  defend,  at  least  as  probable,  the  opin 
ion  that  our  Lord  delivered  the  sermon  on 
the  mount  on  one  occasion.  [5]  The  cir 
cumstance  that  the  first  evangelist  follows 
elsewhere  a  topological  arrangement  [cf. 
viii.-x.,  xiii.]  does  not  prove  that  he  does 
so  in  cc.  v.-vii. ;  if  several  portions  of  the 
discourse  are  in  other  passages  of  the  gos 
pels  connected  with  different  contexts  [e.  g. 
Mt.  v.  13  in  Mk.  ix.  49  and  Lk.  xiv.  34; 
Mt.  v.  15  in  Mk.  iv.  21  and  Lk.  viii.  16 ;  Mt. 
v.  18  in  Lk.  xvi.  17 ;  Mt.  v.  25  in  Lk.  xii. 
58  ;  Mt.  v.  29  in  Mt.  xviii.  9  and  Mk.  ix.  46 ; 
Mt.  v.  32  in  Mt.  xix.  9  and  Lk.  xvi.  18 ;  Mt. 
vi.  9  ff.  in  Lk.  xi.  2  f . ;  Mt.  vi.  14  in  Mt. 
xviii.  35  and  Mk.  xi.  25 ;  Mt.  vi.  20,  21  in 
Lk.  xii.  33,  34 ;  Mt.  vi.  22  in  Lk.  xi.  34 ; 
Mt.  vi.  24  in  Lk.  xvi.  13 ;  Mt.  vi.  25  in  Lk. 
xii.  22 ;  Mt.  vii.  2  in  Mk.  iv.  24 ;  Mt.  vii.  7  in 
Mt.  xxi.  22,  Mk.  xi.  24,  Lk.  xi.  9  f .  and  Jn. 
xiv.  13  ;  Mt.  vii.  13  in  Lk.  xiii.  24,  27],  it  must 
be  remembered  that  our  Lord  repeated  cer 
tain  parts  of  his  doctrine  more  than  once. 
This  is  clear  from  the  following  passages 
that  have  evidently  been  repeated  :  cf.  Lk. 
viii.  16  and  xi.  33 ;  Mt.  ix.  32  and  xii.  22  ; 
xii.  38  and  xvi.  4.  Such  repetitions  are 
most  natural,  since  Jesus  taught  in  different 
localities  and  before  different  audiences.  In 
the  sermon  on  the  mount  we  are  prepared  to 
admit  a  number  of  doctrinal  and  moral  prin 
ciples  that  occur  elsewhere  also,  because  this 
sermon  is  a  kind  of  a  summary  of  our  Lord's 
position  with  regard  to  the  law.  The  length 
and  the  copiousness  of  matter  contained  in 
the  sermon  on  the  mount  are  no  valid  argu 
ment  against  its  being  delivered  on  a  single 
occasion ;  coming,  as  it  did,  after  the  second 
Pasch  of  the  public  life  of  Jesus,  his  follow 
ers  were  prepared  for  it,  and  on  account  of 
their  manner  of  learning,  their  memory  was 
sufficiently  cultivated  to  retain  its  doctrine. 

3.  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit.]  2 
Character  of  the  citizens,  a.  In  themselves. 
The  evangelist  describes  the  citizens  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom  negatively  and  positively  : 
negatively,  they  are  not  attached  to  the 
riches,  to  the  honors,  to  the  pleasures  of  this 
world  ;  positively,  they  earnestly  desire  after 
the  goods  of  the  next  world.  Each  of  these 
points  is  further  developed  in  the  gospel. 

o.  Detachment  from  riches.  This  virtue  is 
inculcated  by  the  evangelist  in  the  first 
beatitude. 

[«]  Our  Lord  begins  with  the  promise 
of  blessedness  or  happiness,  after  which  all 
men  are  so  earnestly  striving,  and  by  which 
all  are  so  effectively  attracted.  The  nature 


of  this  blessedness  is  more  fully  described  in 
the  immediate  context  :  "  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  first  evangelist  designates  by 
"  kingdom  of  heaven  "  the  Messianic  king 
dom  promised  in  the  Old  Testament. 

[6]  The  condition  of  the  subjects  to  whom 
Jesus  promises  the  possession  of  this  king 
dom  corrects  the  corrupt  Messianic  idea  of 
the  Jews.  For  the  citizens  of  the  kingdom 
are  not  the  rich  and  honored  of  this  earth, 
but  the  poor  in  spirit.  That  the  Greek  word 
employed  by  the  evangelist  means  "  poor " 
is  evident  from  Mt.  xix.  21 ;  xxvi.  9,  11 ; 
Mk.  x.  21 ;  xii.  42  ;  xiv.  5 ;  Lk.  xiv.  13  ;  xvi. 
20 ;  etc.  This  meaning  of  the  word  is  con 
firmed  by  the  Old  Testament  passages  Is. 
Ixi.  1 ;  Ixvi.  2  ;  Ps.  iv.  12,  13  ;  Ixxii.  4  ;  etc. ; 
cf.  also  2  Cor.  viii.  2,  9 ;  Apoc.  iii.  17.  If 
further  proof  of  our  statement  were  needed 
we  might  point  to  Lk.  vi.  20,  24,  where  poor 
is  used  in  opposition  to  rich.  The  classical 
meaning  of  irrcoxfa  does  not  differ  from  its 
signification  in  Sacred  Scripture :  "  poor, 
strictly,  one  who  crouches  or  cringes  ...  a 
beggar "  is  the  interpretation  of  the  word 
given  by  Liddell  and  Scott  [s.  v.].  Hilgen- 
feld  and  Kostlin  are  so  thoroughly  con 
vinced  of  this  signification  of  irrwx^s  that 
they  reject  ry  irvev/jiaTi  as  a  later  addition, 
appealing  to  Clem.  Horn.  xv.  10 ;  Polyc.  ad 
Phil.  ii.  3. 

[c]  The  additional  clause  rtf  Trj/eu/xcm  has 
been  understood  in  various  ways:  [1]  The 
word  "  spirit "  applies  to  our  intellect,  so 
that  the  poor  in  spirit  are  the  ignorant  and 
the  stupid  [Julian,  cf.  Or.  De  princ.  iv. 
22  ;  Luth.  Fritzsche,  Grimm  Lex.].  St.  Paul 
[1  Cor.  i.  16,  17]  and  Barn.  [xix.  2]  do  not 
favor  this  interpretation,  since  they  do  not 
depreciate  wisdom  and  knowledge  on  account 
of  themselves,  but  on  account  of  the  ac 
companying  pride  and  want  of  simplicity. 
Besides,  the  word  "  spirit  "  hardly  signifies 
either  intellectual  endowments  or  acquire 
ments.  [ :^~\  Keil  believes  "  poor  in  spirit  " 
applies  to  those  that  are  destitute  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  need  we  say  that  those  "  in 
their  knowledge  destitute  of  truth,  in  their 
will  destitute  of  holiness,  in  their  feel- 
ing  destitute  of  happiness  "  are  supremely 
wretched  rather  than  attractively  blessed 
[Tholuck]  ?  [3]  Jer.  Rab.  Salm.  under 
stand  by  "  poor  in  spirit "  those  that  are 
poor  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Though 
this  opinion  is  right  as  far  as  it  goes  —  for 
trvev(j.a  signifies  in  the  New  Testament  either 
the  Holy  Ghost  or  the  human  soul  imbued 
with  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  [cf.  Mt. 
iv.  1 ;  xii.  31 ;  xxii.  43;  xxvi.  41 ;  Mk.  i.  10, 
12 ;  viii.  12  ;  xiv.  38 ;  Lk.  i.  17,  80 ;  ii.  27 ; 
etc.]  —  yet  it  does  not  go  far  enough ;  for 
the  Holy  Ghost  may  inspire  man  in  various 
ways  as  to  earthly  possessions.  \f\  What 
has  been  said  excludes  the  opinion  that  the 
"  poor  in  spirit "  are  those  that  are  poor  by 
their  own  choice,  not  by  necessity  [Chrys. 
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found  in  dub  ept[marg]  lich  ken  rush  steph  sixt.  In  4,  5 :  The  order  of 
the  meek  and  the  mourning  is  inverted  in  Ti  D  33  a  c  ft'1  g1' 2  h  k  1  vg 
fr  syr[cu]  Clem  Or  Amm  Eus  Nyss  Bas  Hil  Jer  al ;  but  the  order  of  our 
text  is  found  in  s  B  C  E  K  M  S  U  V  T  A  II  all  others  b  f  q  syr[sch  p]  cop 


Ans.  laud.  Caj.  Jang.  Maid.  Sylv.  Bar.  Calm. 
Suar.  de  grat.  lib.  II.  xxii.  5].  These  are, 
at  best,  only  a  part  of  the  poor  in  spirit. 
[.5]  The  "  poor  in  spirit "  are  all  those  whose 
mind  and  heart  are  wholly  detached  from 
the  riches  of  this  earth,  whether  they  be 
really  poor  or  use  the  goods  of  the  world  as 
if  they  used  them  not.  This  interpretation 
of  the  clause  is  confirmed  by  the  following 
considerations :  such  a  state  of  detachment 
cannot  be  reached  by  the  unassisted  human 
will ;  it  is  implied  by  the  opposition  to  the 
rich,  described  in  Lk.  vi.  24  as  having  their 
consolation  in  their  riches,  so  that  they  are 
rich  by  reason  of  their  attachment  to  their 
wealth ;  it  is  also  implied  by  the  repeated  in 
vitations  of  our  Lord  himself  [Mt.  xiii.  22 ; 
xix.  21],  which  warn  us  against  anxiety  about 
the  things  of  this  world,  and  advise  us  to  aban 
don  our  earthly  goods  in  order  to  attain  the 
true  poverty  of  spirit.  Again,  this  view  is  sup 
ported  by  overwhelming  extrinsic  evidence  : 
Chrom.  Nyss.  Bas.  Pasch.  Ans.  laud.  Br. 
Am.  Alb.  Thorn.  Salm.  Caj.  Jans.  Maid.  Sa, 
Est.  Lap.  Bar.  Sylv.  Men.  Tir.  Calm.  Fil. 
Knab.  [£]  Since  poverty  of  spirit  as  de 
scribed  is  followed  by  humility,  and  since 
both  together  produce  an  intimate  sense  of 
our  own  spiritual  destitution,  the  interpre 
tation  of  Hil.  Chrys.  Euth.  Theoph.  Greg. 
Zachar.  chrysop.  Aug.  who  identify  the  poor 
in  spirit  with  the  penitent  and  humble,  and 
that  of  Ambr.  [in  Lc.  lib.  v.  n.  53,  54],  Leo 
[serm.  95],  Jer.  Bed.  Rab.  gl.  ord.  Pasch. 
Dion.  Mar.  who  understand  by  poor  in  spirit 
both  the  actually  poor  and  the  humble,  and 
finally  that  of  "Fab.  Am.  Schegg,  Reischl, 
Grimm,  Schanz.  Keil,  op.  imp.  Alb.  who 
understand  by  poor  in  spirit  those  that  feel 
and  bemoan  their  own  spiritual  helplessness, 
the  obscurity  of  their  understanding,  and  the 
weakness  of  their  will :  these  interpretations 
may  be  regarded  as  giving  the  consequent 
meaning  of  the  clause,  though  they  miss  the 
genuine  sense. 

4.  Blessed  are  the  meek.]  ft.  Detachment 
from  honors.  The  blessedness  promised  in 
the  second  beatitude  consists  in  possessing  the 
land.  Since  the  possession  of  Palestine  had 
been  promised  to  the  Israelites,  both  the 
national  and  the  individual  happiness  of  the 
Jews  was  connected  with  the  fulfilment  of 
this  promise.  It  was  on  this  account  that 
the  promises  of  the  prophets  Is.  lx.,  Ixii.,  Ixv., 
Ixvi.,  Jer.  xxx.,  xxxi.,  Zach.  xiv.  7  ff.,  Ps. 
xxxvii.  11  etc.  were  of  such  vital  importance 
to  the  Jewish  community.  Our  Lord  repeats 
in  his  second  beatitude  the  promise  of  Ps. 
xxxvi.  11,  in  order  to  show  that  through 
him  the  national  promises  of  Israel  must  be 
fulfilled. 


Sa]  What  land  are  the  meek  to  inherit  ? 
The  land  implies  temporal  prosperity 
[Chrys.  Theoph.  Euth.],  so  that  it  includes 
all  earthly  goods.  [2]  The  promise  refers 
only  to  the  possession  of  heavenly  happiness 
of  which  Palestine  was  a  figure  [Jer.  Aug. 
Nyss.  op.  imp.  Rab.  gl.  ord.  Fab.  Jans.  Bar. 
Lap.  Calm.  Arn.  cf .  Rom.  viii.  21 ;  2  Pet.  iii. 
12;  Apoc.  xxi.  2-5].  [3~\  Palestine  repre 
sented  rather  the  Messianic  kingdom  than 
the  future  life  in  heaven ;  if  then  "  the 
land  "  must  be  taken  according  to  its  typical 
meaning,  our  Lord  promises  entrance  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  the  kingdom  of 
God,  to  the  meek.  And  since  the  Messianic 
reign  extends  over  both  this  and  the  next 
life,  the  promise  of  our  Lord  is  not  confined 
to  either  this  or  the  next  life,  but  repeats 
under  a  different  form  the  blessing  of  the 
first  beatitude.  [4]  We  need  not  mention 
the  opinions  of  those  according  to  whom  our 
Lord  promises  to  the  meek  the  perfect  com 
mand  over  their  own  hearts,  or  the  future 
glorification  of  their  bodies,  or  the  winning 
over  of  other  men  to  their  friendship,  etc. 
[cf.  Salm.  t.  5,  p.  66;  Bar.]. 

[6]  Who  are   the  "  meek "  mentioned  in 
the  second  beatitude  ?    The  meek   [irpaeTs, 

D^liV]   are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Old 

Testament,  where  they  are  assured  of  God's 
special  direction  [Ps.  xxiv.  9],  or  salvation 
[Pss.  Ixxv.  10;  cxlvi.  6;  cxlix.  4],  or  of  a 
share  in  the  Messianic  promises  [Is.  xi.  4  ; 
xxix.  19 ;  Ps.  xxii.  27].  But  it  is  especially 
in  Ps.  xxxvi.  [Heb.  xxxvii.]  that  the  ex 
pression  finds  a  clear  explanation ;  in  fact, 
the  second  beatitude  agrees  with  part  of  v. 
11.  In  v.  9  the  possession  of  the  land  is  pro 
mised  to  those  "that  wait  upon  the  Lord  " 
[as  opposed  to  "evil  doers  "J  ;  in  v.  11  the 
same  promise  is  made  to  the  meek  [as 
opposed  to  the  "  wicked  "  in  10]  ;  in  v.  22 
the  land  is  promised  to  "  such  as  bless  "  the 
Lord  [as  opposed  to  such  as  curse  him  ]  ;  in 
v.  29  "  the  just  shall  inherit  the  land  "  in  op 
position  to  the  unjust  and  the  seed  of  the 
wicked  in  v.  28,  and  in  parallelism  to  the 
Saints  in  the  same  verse  ;  finally,  in  v.  34 
those  that  "  expect  the  Lord  and  keep  his 
way  "  will  inherit  the  land  [in  opposition  to 
the  sinners  who  shall  perish  forever].  It  is 
therefore  not  without  reason  that  we  assign 

to  irpae'ts    [C>vl31?]  the   meaning   of   meek  ; 

for  meekness  is  primarily  the  virtue  that 
regulates  the  passion  of  anger,  not  allowing 
it  to  exceed  the  boundaries  of  reason.  The 
virtue  of  meekness  falls,  therefore,  under  the 
general  head  of  temperance,  just  as  detach 
ment  from  earthly  goods  falls  under  the 
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5.  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted. 

6.  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  justice,  for  they 
shall  have  their  fill. 

7.  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 


cardinal  virtue  of  justice.  In  the  first  beati 
tude,  therefore,  those  are  called  blessed  that 
subdue  their  desire  after  earthly  goods ;  in 
the  second,  those  that  bear  patiently  all 
earthly  loss.  And  since  contempt  is  practi 
cally  the  greatest  earthly  evil,  the  meek  may 
be  identified  with  those  detached  from  the 
love  of  earthly  honors. 

5.  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn.]  y.  De 
tachment  from  pleasure,  [a]  The  blessedness 
consists  here  in  the  promised  consolation. 
[-?]  This  consolation  refers  not  merely  to 
our  eternal  beatitude  [Hil.  Nyss.  Arn.  Alb. 
Caj.],  but  to  this  life  also.  [2]  That  the 
consolation  refers  to  this  life,  also,  is  defended 
by  Chrys.  Aug.  Jans.  Lap.  Knab.  etc.,  and  is 
based  on  the  promises  of  both  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament.  For  though  Apoc.  vii. 
17;  xxi.  4;  Is.  Ixvi.  6-14  may  refer  to  the 
next  life  only,  the  promised  consolation  was 
so  intimately  identified  with  the  Messias  that 
even  in  the  Rabbinic  language  the  Messias  is 
called  the  "  consoler,"  and  the  time  of  his  ap 
pearance  bears  the  name  "  consolation  "  [cf . 
Lightfoot,  Hor.  heb.  ad  Joann.  xiv.  16]  ;  even 
according  to  Lk.  ii.  25  the  Messias  is  "  the 
consolation  of  Israel."  This  general  hope 
was  based  on  the  promises  contained  in  Is. 
xl.  1,  11 ;  xlix.  14  f.  ;  li.  3  f. ;  lii.  1  f. ;  liv.  1 
f . ;  lx.  4  f . ;  Ixi.  1-3 ;  Ixii.  3  ;  Ixv.  18 ;  etc. 
Our  Lord  therefore  promises  here  again  the 
entrance  into  the  Messianic  kingdom,  but 
under  a  form  corresponding  to  the  moral 
condition  of  those  to  whom  he  makes  the 
promise. 

[b]  The  receivers  of  the  third  promise  are 
those  that  mourn  ;  mourning  properly  implies 
the  presence  of  evil,  since  it  is  the  effect  of 
the  will  caused  by  the  recognized  presence 
of  evil.  That  the  sorrow  implied  in  the  pas 
sage  of  the  gospel  has  a  sacred  character 
follows  from  Is.  Ixi.  3 ;  Soph.  iii.  18  [heb.]  ; 
Ezech.  ix.  4.  This  evil  is  identified  with  our 
sins,  by  Hil.  Chrom. ;  with  our  sins  and  those 
of  our  neighbor,  by  Chrys.  Theoph.  Jer.  Leo, 
Bed.  Br.  Rab.  Pasch. ;  with  the  evils  of  this 
life  generally,  by  Nyss.  Alb.  Dion.  Jans.  Caj. 
Calm.  Fil. ;  with  the  presence  of  the  earthly 
evils  and  the  absence  of  the  heavenly  goods 
by  Nyss.  Bed.  Ans.  laud.  Alb.  Dion.  Jans. 
Sylv. ;  in  general,  with  the  tears  caused  by 
the  fear  and  the  love  of  God,  by  Calm.  [cf. 
Suar.  de  leg.  IX.  ii.  10].  As  the  first  be 
atitude  refers  to  a  detachment  from  earthly 
goods  that  prescinds  from  their  presence  or 
absence,  and  as  the  second  implies  patient 
bearing  of  evil  that  is  hard  to  remove,  so  the 
third  refers  to  the  pain  of  the  will  at  the 
presence  of  any  evil  whatever,  or  to  a  perfect 
detachment  from  the  feeling  of  pleasure. 

6.  Blessed    are    they    that    hunger    and 
thirst.]      8.    Positive    characteristic    of   the 


citizens,     [a]  The  subjects  of  this  beatitude 
have   been  identified   in   various  ways :   [1] 
Since  Lk.  vi.  21  reads  "  Blessed  are  ye  that 
hunger  now,  for  ye  shall  be  filled,"  the  words 
"  hunger  "  and  "  thirst "  have  been  applied  to 
the  feeling  of  bodily  wants ;  the  clause  "  after 
justice  "  is  then  explained  as  signifying  "  for 
justice'  sake."     Hence  result  the  meanings : 
blessed  are   those   that  suffer  hunger  and 
thirst,   because   justice    is  denied  them   [cf. 
Maid.]  ;  or  because  they  fast  voluntarily  in 
order  to  acquire   justice ;    or   because  they 
have  to  bear  privations  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  demands  of  justice  [cf.  Lap.  Jans. 
Calm.].     But  the  text  of  the  gospel  hardly 
permits  this  interpretation,  since  it  represents 
justice  as  the  object  of  hunger  and  thirst, 
not  as  the  motive  for  bearing  them  patiently. 
[^]   Hunger  and  thirst  must  be  taken  meta 
phorically,  so  that  they  refer  to  spiritual,  not 
to  bodily  wants.   Am.  viii.  11  shows  that  such 
a  metaphorical  meaning  of  hunger  and  thirst 
is  not  unknown  to  the  inspired  writers  ;  cf. 
Is.  Iv.  1  ;  Ps.  xli.  3  ;  Ixii.  2  ;  Prov.  ix.  5 ;  etc. 
As  hunger  and  thirst  surpass  the  other  ap 
petites  of  the  animal  life,  so  shall  the  desire 
after  justice  prevail  over  all  the  other  long 
ings  of  the  citizens  of  the  Messianic  kingdom. 
Justice  means  here  not  only  the  special  virtue 
which  gives  to  every  one  his  due,  but  implies 
the  general  virtue  inclining  our  will  to  con 
form  itself   with  the  will  of  God.     It  may 
therefore  be  identified  with  holiness  or  per 
fection  in  general,  comprising  the  observance 
of  both  God's  precepts  and  counsels. 

[6]  The  blessedness  promised  in  the  fourth 
beatitude  consists  in  the  divine  favor  which 
God  shows  to  all  those  that  observe  his  holy 
will  perfectly.  This  state  of  happiness  had 
been  predicted  by  the  prophets  as  accom 
panying  the  Messianic  kingdom  :  cf .  Is.  iv. 
3  ;  xi.  4  ;  xlii.  3  ;  liii.  11  ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5  ;  xxx. 
9  ;  xxxi.  33 ;  xxxiii.  15 ;  Ezech.  xi.  19  ;  xxxvi 
26 ;  Dan.  ix.  24  ;  Os.  ii.  19  ;  iii.  5  ;  Mich.  iv.  2 ; 
vii.  18  ;  Ps.  xliv.  5  ;  Ixxi.  4 ;  etc.  The  pro 
mise,  therefore,  coincides  again  practically 
with  the  promise  of  entering  the  Messianic 
kingdom.  Allusions  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  hunger  and  thirst  will  be  filled  we  find 
repeatedly  in  the  New  Testament :  cf .  Jn.  iv. 
13,  14 ;  vi.  35 ;  vii.  37 ;  Rom.  vii.  24 ;  viii. 
2,  4 ;  etc.  Hence  the  longing  of  those  ardent 
souls  shall  be  partially  satisfied  in  this  life, 
and  perfectly  in  the  next  [op.  imp.]. 

7.  Blessed  are  the  merciful.]  b.  The  citi 
zens  of  the  kingdom  in  their  relation  to  others. 
The  relation  of  the  citizens  may  be  con 
sidered  under  ordinary  circumstances,  or 
under  external  difficulties.  a.  Under  ordi 
nary  circumstances  the  Christian  life  may  be 
active,  contemplative,  or  a  combination  of 
the  active  and  contemplative.  Each  of  these 
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three  cases  is  considered  in  the  following 
three  beatitudes :  [a]  The  active  life,  [a] 
For  the  active  Christian  life  our  Lord  recom 
mends  mercy,  consisting  not  merely  in  for 
giving  the  injuries  done  us  by  others,  or  in 
sympathizing  with  them  in  their  trials  and 
sufferings  ;  but  also  in  practically  relieving 
them  in  their  bodily  and  spiritual  necessities 


8.  Blessed  are  the  clean  of  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God. 

9.  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God. 

that  are  not  defiled  by  any  stain  of  sin  [Bas. 
reg.  brev.  280  ;  Nyss.  Chrom.  Hil.  Jer.  Leo, 
Pasch.  Br.  Am.  op.  imp.  Ans.  laud.  Alb. 
Fab.  Tost.  Dion.  Caj.  Salm.  Jans.  Lap.  Suar. 
Bar.  Sa,  Sylv.  Men.  Gord.  Coleridge,  1.  c.  p. 
271  ;  Fil.  Meschler,  i.  294;  Knab.  etc.].  It 
may  prove  useful  to  refer  to  those  Old  and 
New  Testament  passages  that  are  commonly 
connected  with  the  subject  of  this  beatitude  : 
Ps.  xxxiii.  4  ;  Ixxii.  1  ;  1.  12  ;  Prov.  xx.  9  ;  Jer. 
xxiv.  7;  Ezech.  xi.  19;  xxxvi.  26 ;  1  Tim.  i. 
5  ;  iii.  9  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  22  ;  i.  3 ;  1  Pet.  i.  22. 

[&]  The  promise  made  to  the  clean  of 
heart  corresponds  with  their  spiritual  con 
dition.  The  expression  is  taken  from  the 
Oriental  custom  according  to  which  kings 
were  rarely  seen  in  public,  so  that  only  their 
immediate  surrounding  and  their  familiar 
friends  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  seeing  their 
face  continually.  Moreover,  the  passage 
alludes  to  the  Old  Testament  passages  in 
which  the  prophets  promise  the  Israelites 
the  vision  of  a  great  light,  of  the  glory  of 
the  Lord,  of  the  salvation  of  God,  of  the 
beauty  of  God,  of  the  king  in  his  beauty  [Is. 
ix.  2  ;  xxxiii.  17  ;  xxxv.  2  ;  xl.  5  ;  Iii.  10  ;  Ix. 
2;  Ixvi.  14  ;  Ixvi.  18].  Impurity  of  heart  is 
therefore  to  our  power  of  seeing  God  what 
scales  are  to  the  eyes.  The  full  vision  of 
God  is,  of  course,  identical  with  the  beatific 
vision,  and  reserved  for  the  life  to  come  ;  but 
even  in  the  present  life  the  pure  of  heart 
see  the  beauty  of  God,  not  merely  in  his  re 
vealed  truth,  bvit  also  in  the  objects  of  nature 
and  in  their  own  interior  acts  of  mind  and 
will.  The  happiness  implied  in  the  vision 
may  be  inferred  from  the  observation  of  St. 
Augustin  that  "  if  the  damned  spirits  could 
see  for  an  instant  the  face  of  God,  the  pains 
of  hell  would  come  to  an  end."  We  need 
not  point  out  that  contemplative  souls  espe 
cially  enjoy  the  vision  of  God,  even  in  this 
life,  as  far  as  this  privilege  is  possible. 

9.  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers.]  [7] 
This  beatitude  regards  especially  the  apos 
tolic  or  the  mixed  life.  For  peacemakers 
are  those  that  cause  peace,  and  are,  therefore, 
themselves  at  peace  with  God  and  men.  [a] 
The  word  is  understood  in  a  general  sense 
by  Nyss.  Chrom.  Ambr.  Jer.  Br.  Bed.  Arn. 
Fab.  Dion.  Salm.  Maid.  Suar.  Sylv.  Lam. 
Calm.  But  the  higher  idea  of  causing  men 
to  make  peace  with  God  is  added  by  Bas. 
Chrom.  Theoph.  Euth.  Br.  Dion.  Salm.  Jans. 
Keischl,  Coleridge,  Meschler,  etc.  This 
meaning  of  the  word  is  in  accord  with  Is.  Iii. 
7,  where  the  excellency  of  the  preachers  of 
peace  is  described.  Besides,  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament  announced  the  Messias 
as  the  great  peacemaker  [Ps.  Ixxi.  3,  7 ;  Is. 
ix.  6,  7 ;  xxvi.  3,  12 ;  xxxii.  17 ;  Iii.  7 ;  liv. 
10,  13;  Ix.  17;  Ixvi.  12;  Jer.  xxxiii.  6,  9; 
Ezech.  xxxiv.  25  ;  xxxvii.  26 ;  Mich.  iv.  3  ; 
v.  5;  Agg.  ii.  10;  Zach.  vi.  13;  ix.  10],  so 


[cf .  Aug.  Pasch.  Br.  Nyss.  Jans.  Sylv.  Theoph. 
Caj.  Jer.  Chrom.  op  imp.  Fab.  Dion.  Bar. 
Suar.  1.  c.  14].  [6]  Though  the  promise 
seems  at  first  to  give  only  a  reward  equal  to 
the  work  [Chrys.],  in  reality  it  does  not  dif 
fer  from  the  promises  of  the  other  beatitudes. 
For  it  must  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  Messias  is  described  by  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  preeminently  mer 
ciful  [Ps.  Ixxi.  12-14 ;  Is.  xi.  4 ;  xlii.  3 ;  1. 
4  ;  liii.  5  ;  Ixi.  1  ;  Ezech.  xxxiv.  16].  In  the 
second  place,  the  Messianic  salvation  was  an 
nounced  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  princi 
pal  work  of  God's  mercy  :  cf .  Is.  xlviii.  1 1 ; 
xliii.  22-25  ;  Ezech.  xvi.  61-63  ;  xxxvi.  32  ; 
Os.  ii.  19;  Mich.  vii.  18-20;  Soph.  iii.  19; 
Zach.  xii.  7,  10.  The  mercy  therefore  pro 
mised  to  the  merciful  is  again  a  share  in  the 
Messianic  salvation.  [c]  It  must  also  be 
noted  that  Jesus  opposes  the  current  Phari 
saic  opinion  concerning  the  Messianic  king 
dom  in  two  ways.  First,  at  the  time  of  Christ, 
all  earthly  misfortune  was  regarded  as  the 
effect  of  personal  sin  [cf .  Jn.  ix.  2] ,  so  that 
the  foundation  of  all  mercy  was  removed. 
Hence  sprang  the  Jewish  self -righteousness, 
and  their  proud  disdain  of  all  in  misery  [cf . 
Jn.  ix.  34].  Secondly,  the  Messianic  kingdom 
is  not  only  not  due  to  the  legal  justice  of  the 
Jews,  but  is  a  work  of  pure  mercy  on  the 
part  of  God,  that  will  be  given  to  those  who 
do  not  despise  the  misery  of  their  unhappy 
brethren.  We  need  not  point  out  the  effect 
that  these  words  of  our  Lord  have  produced 
in  the  Christian  community  in  the  form 
of  innumerable  institutions  of  charity  and 
mercy  [cf.  Coleridge,  The  Public  Life,  ii.  p. 
240]. 

8.  Blessed  are  the  clean  of  heart.]  [$] 
The  sixth  beatitude  seems  to  be  intended  for  the 
contemplative  Christian  life.  This  follows 
both  from  the  subjects  of  the  beatitude,  and 
from  the  promise  connected  with  it.  [a] 
The  description  of  the  subjects  opposes  them 
to  those  only  legally  clean  [cf .  Mk.  vii.  3  f . ; 
Mt.  xxiii.  25  f.],  so  that  the  'hypocritical 
Pharisees  are  not  included.  But  the  clean  of 
heart  are  not  only  the  chaste  [Theoph.  Am. 
Schegg],  or  the  simple  and  upright  of  heart 
[Aug.  Bed.  Rab.  Zach.  chrys.  Men.  Lam. 
Schanz],  or  the  chaste  and  simple  [Maid.]  ; 
for  had  Jesus  wished  to  designate  these 
classes,  he  would  no  doubt  have  expressed 
them  by  their  proper  name,  just  as  he  names 
the  merciful  and  the  peacemakers  [Bar.]. 
The  phrase  "  clean  of  heart  "  signifies  those 
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10.  Blessed  are  they  that  suffer  persecution  for  justice'  sake,  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

11.  Blessed  are  ye  when  they  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you, 
and  speak  all  that  is  evil  against  you,  untruly,  for  my  sake ; 

12.  Be  glad  and  rejoice,  for  your  reward  is  very  great  in  heaven. 
For  so  they  persecuted  the  prophets  that  were  before  you. 

arm  aeth  Chr  Tert  Op  W  H.  In  11 :  "  Word "  is  added  after  "  evil "  in 
CEKMSUVTAIIq  syr[both]  Or  Const  Op;  ''untruly"  or  "lying" 
is  omitted  in  D  b  g1  h  k  m  Or  Lcif  Hil ;  "  on  account  of  justice  "  is  added 
in  D  47  a  b  c  g1  k  ;  "  men  "  is  added  before  "  shall  revile  you  "  in  dub  lichc 
med  rush  wil  steph  sixt ;  "for  my  sake"  is  omitted  in  fuld.  In  12:  "their 

that  in  the  language  of  Sacred  Scripture 
peace  must  refer  especially  to  the  peace  be 
tween  God  and  man.  Finally,  the  apostles 
are  represented  as  the  messengers  of  peace 
[Eph.  ii.  14  ;  Col.  i.  20  ;  Eph.  vi.  15  ;  Rom. 
xiv.  17-19 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  1(J ;  2  Tim.  ii.  22 ; 
1  Pet.  iii.  11-17]. 

[6]  The  promise  made  to  the  peacemakers 
consists  in  the  sonship  of  God ;  for  they 
would  not  be  "  called "  children  of  God  if 
they  were  not  so  in  reality.  The  reasons 
for  this  reward  of  the  peacemakers  may  be 
reduced  to  the  following :  peace  is  preemi 
nently  a  characteristic  of  God  [2  Cor.  xiii. 
11],  so  that  the  peacemakers  resemble  God 
in  a  special  manner,  and  are  therefore  his 
sons  or  images  [Nyss.  Zach.  Chrys.  Alb. 
Maid.  Dion.  Calm.  Fil.J.  Again,  the  peace 
makers  do  the  work  proper  to  Jesus  Christ 
the  Son  of  God,  so  that  they  may  be  said 
to  share  his  sonship  as  they  share  his  labor 
[Chrys.  Theoph.  Euth.  Chrom.  Br.  Arn.]. 
The  excellency  and  dignity  of  the  sonship 
of  God  are  well  developed  by  Nyss.  [De 
beatitud.  or.  7]. 

10.  Blessed  are  they  that  suffer  persecu 
tion.]  b.  The  citizens  in  time  of  trial.  Jesus 
announces  first  the  general  principle  that 
guides  the  Christian  in  his  difficulties,  and 
then  applies  this  in  a  special  manner  to  his 
apostles,  a.  The  general  principle,  [a]  The 
experience  of  the  just  men  of  the  Old  Tes 
tament  [Ps.  xxxvi.  1 ;  xxxviii.  2  ;  Ixxii.  3 ; 
Job  ix.  22  ;  xii.  6],  the  history  of  the  perse 
cutions  of  the  prophets  [cf.  Mt.  xxiii.  37  ; 
Acts  vii.  52],  and  the  very  words  of  the  Mes 
sianic  predictions  [Ps.  xliv.  4-8 ;  Zach.  xiii. 
7  ;  Joel  iii.  !•  f.]  rendered  it  more  than  pro 
bable  that  the  citizens  of  the  Messianic  king 
dom  would  have  to  undergo  their  special 
trials.  The  doctrine  of  our  Lord  on  this 
point  could,  therefore,  not  scandalize  his 
Jewish  hearers,  while  it  has  been  the  comfort 
of  the  numberless  Christian  sufferers  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Church. 

[b]  But  mere  suffering  is  not  sufficient 
to  render  one  the  subject  of  this  beatitude  : 
"  for  what  glory  is  it,  if  committing  sin,  and 
being  buffeted  for  it,  you  endure  ?  "  says 
St.  Peter  to  the  early  Christians  [1  Pet.  ii. 
20].  "But  if  doing  well,"  the  apostle  con 
tinues,  "  you  suffer  patiently,  this  is  thank 


worthy  before  God."  Aug.  [Enarr.  in  Ps. 
xxxiv.  23]  fully  agrees  with  this  :  "  it  is  not 
the  suffering,"  he  says,  "  but  the  cause  of 
the  suffering,  that  maketh  martyrs."  Simi 
lar  observations  are  found  in  Aug.  c.  Gau- 
dent.  i.  20 ;  op.  imp.  etc.  The  gospel  ex 
presses  this  cause  in  the  words  "  for  justice' 
sake,"  where  justice  signifies  the  whole  com 
plex  of  Christian  virtues,  both  theological 
and  moral  [cf.  1  Pet.  iv.  15]. 

[c]  The  reward  promised  in  this  beatitude 
is  really  and  formally  the  same  as  that  pro 
mised  in  the  first  beatitude  ;   but  still  the 
reason  of  the   promise  differs  from  that  in 
v.  3 :  there  the  kingdom  is  promised  to  the 
poor  on  account  of  its  riches,  here  the  king 
dom  is  promised  to  the  persecuted  on  account 
of   its    honors   and  power    [cf.    Nyss.   Arn. 
Schegg,  Rom.  viii.   18;  2  Cor.  iv.  17].     Be 
sides,  the  promise  of  the  kingdom  gives  the 
form  of  a  circle  to  the  eight  beatitudes,  since 
they  begin  and  end  with  the  same  promise 
[Coleridge,  p.  348 ;  Chrom.]. 

[d]  That   there    are    eight   beatitudes   is 
the  common  opinion  of  commentators,  though 
Tost.     Kb'stlin,    Ewald,    Hilgenfeld    admit 
only  seven,  Jans,  enumerates  nine,  and  De- 
litzsch  as  many  as  ten.     The  numbers  nine 
and  ten  can  be  obtained  only  by  adding  vv. 
11,  12  to  the  beatitudes.     The  difference  be 
tween   these  verses  and   the  preceding  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Aug.  Ans.  laud.  Thorn. 
Tost.  etc.     The  beatitudes  enounce  general 
principles,  the  following  verses  are  directed 
to  the   apostles    [cf.    infra]    to  whom   they 
apply  the   last  beatitude  in  a  special  way. 
Nor  can  we  reduce  the  number  of  beatitudes 
to  seven  ;  though  the  promise  of  the  eighth 
agrees  with  that  of  the  first  [cf.  Tost.],  the 
condition  of  the  promise  is  entirely  different 
in    the    two    beatitudes.     That   seven   is    a 
sacred  number  in  Scripture  does  not  favor 
the  opinion,  because  four  and  eight,  too,  are 
often  used  in  a  mystic  meaning. 

[e]  Admitting,  then,  eight  beatitudes,  they 
have  been  variously  classified  by  theologians 
and   commentators.     [-Z]  Knab.  is    of  opin 
ion  that  they  oppose  the  various  Jewish  pre 
judices  concerning  the   nature  of  the  Mes 
sianic  kingdom.     In  point  of  fact,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  all  the  promises  present 
either  the  whole  Messianic  kingdom,  or  some 
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13.  You  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  But  if  the  salt  lose  its  savour, 
wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ?  It  is  good  for  nothing  any  more  but  to 
be  cast  out,  and  to  be  trodden  on  by  men. 


special  part  of  it ;  the  conditions,  too,  found 
in  the  single  beatitudes  are  wholly  opposed 
to  the  conditions  which,  according  to  Jewish 
ideas,  were  requisite  for  sharing  the  bless 
ings  of  the  Messias.  But  though  this  be 
granted,  we  cannot  infer  that  our  Lord  fol 
lowed  a  merely  negative  train  of  thought. 
[~]  Aug.  [De  serm.  in  mont.  i.  4,  11,  12], 
Kab.  Zach.  chrys.  compare  the  beatitudes 
with  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  this 
arrangement  combines  poverty  with  the  fear 
of  God ;  meekness  with  piety ;  mourning 
with  knowledge ;  hunger  and  thirst  for 
justice  with  fortitude ;  mercy  with  coun 
sel  ;  cleanness  of  heart  with  understanding ; 
peacemaking  with  wisdom ;  the  last  beati 
tude  returns  to  the  beginning,  and  declares 
that  man  is  perfect.  \_3\  St.  Thomas  [la  2ae, 
qu.  69,  a.  3]  thinks  the  foregoing  arrange 
ment  of  the  beatitudes  follows  the  differ 
ent  motives  of  the  virtues.  He  then  pro 
poses  an  order  according  to  the  matter  of 
the  beatitudes :  knowledge  and  counsel  di 
rect  the  first  five  beatitudes  ;  piety  embraces 
mercy  and  hunger  and  thirst  after  justice  ; 
fortitude  embraces  meekness ;  fear  contains 
poverty  and  mourning,  by  which  man  with 
draws  from  the  concupiscence  and  pleasure 
of  the  world.  [4]  In  other  passages  St. 
Thomas  proposes  three  more  divisions  of 
the  beatitudes  :  the  first  rests  on  the  various 
opinions  of  men  concerning  their  happiness, 
which  is  placed  by  some  in  merely  external 
goods,  by  others  in  the  satisfaction  of  their 
desires  [of  anger,  of  love  of  pleasure,  and 
of  ambition],  by  others  again  in  the  virtues 
of  the  active  life,  and  finally,  by  a  fourth 
class  in  the  contemplative  life.  These  four 
false  views  concerning  happiness  are  contra 
dicted  in  the  eight  beatitudes.  \f>~\  The  sec 
ond  division  rests  on  the  effects  of  different 
virtues  on  our  inner  life  :  some  remove  our 
inordinate  affections  [avarice,  anger,  and 
pleasure]  ;  others  effect  the  doing  of  good 
works  [justice  and  mercy]  ;  others  again 
dispose  us  for  the  most  excellent  spiritual 
gifts  [purity  of  heart,  peace,  and  suffering 
for  justice'  sake].  [6']  The  third  division 
of  the  beatitudes  views  them  according  to 
their  progress  from  external  to  internal 
goods :  freedom  from  earthly  possessions 
and  from  inborn  passions  is  followed  by 
external  good  works,  by  sentiments  of  com 
passion,  by  spiritual  insight  and  order,  and 
finally  by  patient  suffering  for  justice'  sake 
[cf .  St.  Thorn.  Exposit.  Mt. ;  in  3  sent.  dist. 
34,  qu.  1,  a.  4;  Summ.  la  2ae,  qu.  69,  a.  3]. 
£.  Application  of  the  last  beatitude.  [1] 
In  v.  11  our  Lord  proposes  three  conditions 
of  the  special  blessedness  of  the  apostles, 
[a]  They  must  bear  insults,  persecutions, 
and  detractions ;  [6]  these  must  be  unjust 
in  themselves ;  [c]  they  must  be  inflicted 
for  our  Lord's  sake  [cf.  Thorn.  Jans.  Chrys. 


Euth.  Knab.  Schanz].  [2}  In  v.  12  the 
special  blessedness  of  the  apostles  is  further 
developed :  [a]  they  are  to  be  glad  and 
rejoice,  even  under  their  sufferings ;  [6]  but 
the  motive  of  this  joy  is  their  reward  in 
heaven ;  [c]  the  promise  of  this  reward  is 
confirmed  by  the  example  of  the  persecuted 
prophets,  concerning  whose  heavenlv  bless 
edness  there  could  be  no  doubt.  The  joy 
of  the  apostles  in  their  sufferings  may  be 
illustrated  by  Acts  v.  41 ;  James  i.  2.  Sup 
posing  the  Catholic  doctrine  that  a  super 
natural  work  is  always  performed  with  the 
aid  of  supernatural  grace,  we  may  conclude 
from  this  special  promise  that  the  apos 
tles  were  by  thsir  suffering  to  merit,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  their  heavenly 
glory.  If  the  heavenly  glory  promised  here 
to  the  apostles  were  a  mere  grace,  and  not 
a  reward,  Jesus  would  have  used  his  words 
in  a  false  meaning  [cf.  Jans.  Schanz,  Lap. 
Sylv.  Caj.  Br.  Fil.  Knab.]. 

13.  You  are  the  salt.]  3.  Influence  of  the 
citizens  of  the  kingdom,  a.  They  are  to  pre 
serve  men.  In  this  section  must  be  noted  the 
opposition  between  the  apostolic  and  the  pro 
phetic  work ;  the  meaning  of ''  salt "  as  applied 
to  the  apostles  ;  and  finally,  the  uselessness 
of  the  salt  if  it  loses  its  savor. 

[1~\  The  opposition  between  the  apostles 
and  prophets  consists  in  the  universal  charac 
ter  of  the  apostolic  mission  as  compared  with 
the  particular  character  of  the  prophetic 
work.  Hence  the  apostles  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth. 

[&]  The  meaning  of  "  salt  "  in  this  context 
is  determined  by  its  use  in  common  life  :  it 
prevents  putrefaction  and  it  seasons  ;  there 
seems  to  be  no  direct  reference  to  its  fertiliz 
ing  property  [Schanz].  In  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  too,  salt  had  been  employed  for  this 
double  purpose  :  cf.  4  Kings  ii.  21 ;  Lev.  ii. 
13;  Num.  xviii.  19;  2  Par.  xiii.  5;  Pasch. 
Maid.  Chrom.  The  moral  corruption  of  the 
world  was  therefore  to  be  remedied  by  the 
apostolic  salt  of  the  disciples. 

[3]  As  to  the  uselessness  of  the  salt  after 
it  has  lost  its  savor,  many  commentators 
regard  the  language  of  our  Lord  as  purely 
hypothetical,  because,  according  to  them, 
salt  cannot  really  lose  its  savor.  But 
Schottgen  [Hor.  hebr.  i.  L],  Thomson  [The 
Land  and  the  Book,  p.  381],  and  others 
maintain  that  the  salt  of  Palestine  actually 
does  lose  its  savor  when  in  contact  with  the 
ground,  or  exposed  to  rain  and  sun ;  Dr. 
Thomson  adds  that  in  Sidon  he  saw  ''  large 
quantities  of  it  literally  thrown  into  the 
street,  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men  and 
beasts."  Even  Pliny  speaks  of  "  sal  iners  " 
[xxxi.  39]  and  "sal  tabescens"  [xxxi.  44]. 
The  practical  impossibility  of  salting  salt, 
and  reducing  it  to  its  proper  condition,  fur 
nishes  an  illustration  of  the  dangerous  con- 
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14.  You  are  the  light  of  the  world.     A  city  seated  on  a  mountain 
cannot  be  hid. 

15.  Neither  do  men  light  a  candle  and  put  it  under  a  bushel,  but 
upon  a  candlestick,  that  it  may  shine  to  all  that  are  in  the  house. 

16.  So  let  your  light  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works,  and  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

fathers"  is  added  in  U  b  c  k  syr[cu].     In  15 :  "that  it  may  also  shine" 
fuld;  "and  it  shines  "  ox  in  marg;   ''and  they  shine  "  lind.     In  16 :  '-and 


dition  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  that  neglect 
their  call  to  salt  the  earth,  and  preserve  their 
fellow  men  from  moral  corruption  [cf.  Heb. 
vi.  4  f . ;  x.  26-29 ;  Ez.  XT.  2-5  ;  Is.  Ixvi.  24  ; 
Dan.  xii.  2 ;  Jer.  Pasch.  Caj.  Jans.  Maid. 
Lamy,  etc.]. 

[^J  It  has  been  supposed  in  the  preceding 
remarks  that  Jesus  addressed  his  apostles  or 
his  disciples  directly  in  the  text  thus  far  ex 
plained.  This  must  be  understood  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  addressed  them  principally, 
though  what  he  said  to  them  applies  truly, 
though  less  emphatically,  to  all  Christians 
[cf.  Knab.  Pasch.  Chrom.].  Neither  the 
direct  address  nor  the  comparison  with  salt 
and  light  forces  us  to  admit  that  our  Lord 
speaks  to  the  disciples  alone  either  from  the 
beginning  of  v.  11  [Chrys.  Hil.  Jer.  Rab. 
Br.  Zach.  chrys.  Thorn,  op.  imp.  Jans.  Bar. 
Arn.  Schegg,  Schanz,  Fil.  Keil,  Weiss,  etc.] 
or  from  the  beginning  of  v.  13  [gl.  ord. 
Alb.  Dion.].  For  the  direct  address  is  also 
found  in  the  following  parts  of  the  discourse 
addressed  to  the  multitudes ;  and  the  com 
parison  with  the  salt  occurs  again  in  Lk.  xiv. 
34,  where  our  Lord  does  not  confine  himself 
to  his  disciples.  The  comparison  of  the  light 
is  quite  common  in  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament  [cf.  Phil.  ii.  15;  Eph.  v.  8; 
1  Thess.  v.  5 ;  Prov.  iv.  18 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  9],  so 
that  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  apostles.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  wholly  agree  with 
Aug.  and  Bed.,  who  regard  the  passage  as 
equally  addressed  to  the  multitudes  and  the 
disciples  ;  for  though  both  these  classes  were 
present,  the  subject  matter  is  such  that  it 
describes  the  apostolic  trials  and  labors  more 
clearly  than  those  of  common  Christians. 

14.  You  are  the  light  of  the  world.]  b. 
The  apostles  are  to  guide  men.  a.  The  world 
is  not  only  steeped  in  moral  corruption,  but 
also  in  intellectual  darkness;  hence  our 
Lord's  salvific  influence  must  remedy  the 
latter  as  well  as  the  former.  The  prophets 
foretold  this  [Is.  xlii.  6  ;  xlix.  6  ;  cf.  ix.  2], 
and  the  gospels  point  to  the  fulfilment  in 
Jesus  Christ  [Jn.  i.  9 ;  viii.  12].  St.  Paul, 
too,  repeatedly  mentions  the  apostolic  office 
of  enlightening  the  world  [Acts  xiii.  47  ;  Col. 
i.  24  ;  Phil.  ii.  15 ;  Eph.  v.  8]. 

P.  The  apostles  are  not  merely  to  reflect 
the  light  of  their  master,  but  they  are  also 
to  occupy  such  a  position  in  the  world  that 
their  doctrinal  influence  is  not  interfered  with 
by  intervening  objects.  It  is  immaterial 


whether  Jesus  in  pronouncing  this  sentence 
pointed  out  Saphet  or  the  fortification  on 
Thabor  as  the  city  that  cannot  be  hid  |cf. 
Gue*rin,  Galilee,  ii.  425]  ;  in  any  case,  his 
language  resembles  that  of  Isaias  iv.  1 ;  ii.  2 
[cf.  Chrom.  Bed.  Rab.  Chrys.  Jans.  Lam. 
Caj.].  It  follows  from  these  words  that  the 
church  must  be  always  visible,  since  she  is 
compared  not  merely  to  a  city  on  a  moun 
tain,  but  to  a  city  so  placed  on  the  moun 
tain  that  it  cannot  be  hid. 

_  y.  It  is  not  only  the  church  that  must  be 
visible  to  the  world,  but  each  individual 
Christian,  too,  must  contribute  his  share  in 
shedding  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ.  They 
are  warned  that  not  even  the  worldly-wise 
apply  things  to  a  purpose  opposed  to  that  for 
which  they  are  destined :  they  do  not  light 
their  candle  and  put  it  under  a  bushel,  or  the 
ordinary  household  measure  holding  about  a 
peck,  but  on  the  lamp-stand,  fastened  in  the 
wall,  so  that  the  light  may  be  diffused  as  far 
as  possible.  The  lamp  was  not  extinguished 
during  the  night,  but  when  its  light  was  not 
desired  for  a  space  of  time,  it  was  placed 
under  an  inverted  hollow  cover.  In  the 
same  manner,  our  Lord  wishes  his  light 
burning  in  the  church,  to  illume  the  darkness 
of  tha  world  [Br.  Jans.  Maid.]. 

S.  But  our  light  must  not  shine  before  the 
world  indiscriminately:  two  conditions  are 
needed  to  render  the  shining  of  one's  light 
advisable,  [a]  The  light  of  doctrine  must 
be  accompanied  by  good  works,  because  prin 
ciples  without  practice  will  be  of  little  avail. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  St.  Paul 
found  it  necessary  to  appeal  repeatedly  to 
his  good  works :  2  Cor.  xi.  16  ff.  ;  1  Pet.  ii. 
12  [Br.  Chrom.  Jans.].  [6]  Our  light  must 
so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  glorify 
our  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  It  is  not  our 
own  glory  that  must  be  the  object  of  showing 
our  light  before  the  world.  Here  again  we 
have  St.  Paul  as  our  model  [cf.  Gal.  i.  24]. 
That  the  glory  of  God  must  be  the  end  of  all 
our  actions,  our  Lord  emphasizes  especially 
by  the  name  Father,  reminding  us  that  we 
must  glorify  God  as  good  sons  glorify  their 
parents  [cf.  Caj.  Aug.].  God  is  repeatedly 
called  Father  in  the  Old  Testament  [Is.  Ixiii. 
16;  Deut.  xxxii.  6;  Wisd.  ii.  16;  xiv.  2; 
Ecclus.  xxiii.  1 ;  Ii.  10 ;  Tob.  xiii.  4]  ;  but  the 
name  Father  as  opposed  to  the  other  two  per 
sons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  peculiar  to  the 
New  Law.  Even  the  Rabbis  hold  that  God 
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17.  Do  not  think  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the  prophets. 
I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil. 

18.  For  amen  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or 
one  tittle  shall  not  pass  of  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled. 

magnify  "  eg  rush  Chron.  In  17 :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  "  the  law  " 
in  dub  corr.  vat  c  h  q  and  some  Latin  Fathers.  In  18:  of  the  law 
"  and  the  prophets "  in  13  124  arm  syr[hr]  Ir ;  tol  omits  '•  for "  ;  rush 


is  glorified  by  the  good  works  of  men,  and 
dishonored  by  their  evil  deeds  [Schb'ttgen] , 
though  they  apply  these  principles  only  to 
our  private  life  [cf .  R.  Bechonya,  Bahir  f .  5, 
3  ;  Soh.  Lev.  f.  2,  5]. 

b.  The  Law  of  the  Kingdom,  v.  17-48. 

17.  Do  not  think  that  I  am  come  to 
destroy.]  This  section  may  be  divided  into 
the  following  paragraphs :  1.  The  general 
relation  of  the  New  Law  to  the  Old,  17- 
20 ;  2.  its  interpretation  of  the  fifth  com 
mandment,  21—20 ;  3.  its  view  of  the  sixth 
commandment,  27-32 ;  4-  its  obligations 
springing  from  the  second  and  the  eighth 
commandment,  33-37  ;  5.  its  opposition  to 
the  "  lex  talionis,"  38-48. 

1.  General  relation  of  the  New  Law  to  the 
Old.  Jesus  develops  this  general  relation  in 
four  propositions  :  a.  The  New  Law  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Old  ;  b.  the  Old  Law  shall 
not  pass  till  all  be  fulfilled  ;  c.  the  sanction 
of  the  fulfilment  or  the  nonfulfilment  of 
the  Law  is  reward  in,  or  exclusion  from,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;  d.  the  Pharisaic  observ 
ance  of  the  Law  is  not  sufficient  in  the  New 

a.  The  New  Law  is  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Old.  a.  The  transition  from  the  beatitudes 
and  their  application  to  the  discussion  on 
the  law  is  explained  in  various  ways:  The 
beatitudes  are  the  general  outlines  of  Chris 
tianity  ;  our  Lord  must  therefore  descend  to 
particulars  after  laying  down  the  general 
principles  [cf.  Knab.].  Again,  the  Sad- 
ducees  among  the  hearers  of  Jesus  desired 
nothing  more  than  an  abolition  of  the  law, 
the  Pharisees  feared  nothing  worse,  and  the 
disciples  were  left  in  doubt  by  what  had 
been  said  ;  hence  Jesus  must  from  the  start 
declare  his  position  in  this  vital  question 
[cf.  Fil.  Schanz].  Schottgen  contends  [Hor. 
Heb.  et  Talm.  de  Messia,  ii.  611 ;  Dresd. 
1742]  that  about  the  third  century  the  Rabbis 
expected  a  Messianic  dispensation  in  which 
the  Law  would  be  wholly  abolished;  but 
Weber  [Altsynagogale  Theol.  p.  360]  shows 
that  the  passages  cited  by  Schottgen  may 
be  otherwise  interpreted.  While  Jesus  gains 
the  good  will  of  his  Jewish  audience  by  this 
implied  eulogium  of  the  law,  he  forestalls 
the  future  accusations  brought  against  him 
as  a  destroyer  of  the  law. 

£.  But  how  did  our  Lord  fulfil  the  law 
and  the  prophets  rather  than  destroy  them  ? 
Maid,  enumerates  four  ways  of  fulfilment : 
Jesus  himself  observed  the  law,  he  perfected 


it  by  bis  interpretation,  he  brought  us  the 
grace  needed  to  observe  it  in  its  perfect 
interpretation,  and  finally,  he  fulfilled  the 
promises  contained  in  the  types  and  prophe 
cies  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  [cf.  Fab. 
Est.  Lap.  Calm.  Arn.  Schegg,  Reischl,  Cole 
ridge,  iii.  pp.  6(5  f .,  Grimm,  iii.  p.  75,  Schanz, 
Fil.  Meschler,  i.  p.  304]. 

•y.  As  to  the  qiiestion  whether  Christians 
are  bound  by  the  decalogue  on  account  of  its 
promulgation  by  Moses,  Bellarm.  Vasquez, 
Loriii.  answer  in  the  affirmative,  Suarez  in 
the  negative  [cf.  Suar.  de  leg.  L.  ix.  11,  20, 
22  ;  L.  x.  2,  15],  though  all  are  agreed  that 
the  matter  of  the  Christian  decalogue  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  the  Jewish,  and  that 
Jesus  has  added  a  new  binding  force  to  these 
natural  precepts. 

5.  Against  the  opinion  of  a  few  [cf .  Keil] 
who  maintain  that  Jesus  speaks  in  the  pre 
sent  passage  only  of  the  law  and  not  of  the 
Messianic  prophecies,  the  common  consent 
of  interpreters  asserts  that  "  the  law  and  the 
prophets  "  means  the  whole  inspired  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Though  our  Lord 
did  not  appeal  to  any  prophecies  in  the 
immediate  context,  he  had  recourse  to  their 
testimony  repeatedly  in  his  public  life  [Jn. 
v.  46 ;  Lk.  iv.  21 ;  xviii.  31 ;  xxiv.  27,  44 ; 
Mt.  xxii.  40]. 

18.  For  amen  I  say  unto  you.]  b.  The 
permanency  of  the  Old  Law.  [l]  The  word 
"  amen  "  means  fidelity,  faithfulness ;  faith 
ful,  firm  ;  truly,  surely  [cf.  Lk.  ix.  27].  The 
Jews  employed  the  word  to  confirm  their 
contracts  and  their  oaths  [Num.  v.  22  ;  Deut. 
xxvii.  1") ;  2  Esdr.  v.  13],  placing  it  either  at 
the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  their  words 
[cf .  Jer.  xxviii.  6  ;  Gesen.  thes.  i.  116].  At  the 
end  of  the  doxology  it  was  repeated  in  Pss. 
xl.  14 ;  Ixxi.  19 ;  Ixxxviii.  53  ;  in  the  New 
Testament  the  word  occurs  as  an  assevera- 
tive  particle  only  in  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  the  fourth  gospel  it  is  repeated 
in  this  meaning  [Jn.  i.  52;  iii.  3;  v.  19]. 
The  apostles  use  the  word  in  the  doxology 
[Rom.  i.  25 ;  ix.  5  ;  Gal.  i.  5 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  11]  ; 
from  its  use  in  the  synagogues  it  has  passed 
also  into  the  church  services  as  a  responsory 
[1  Cor.  xiv.  16]. 

[2]  Heaven  and  earth  cannot  properly 
be  said  to  pass  away,  though  they  will  be 
changed  [Mt.  xxiv.  35  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  10 ;  1  Jn. 
ii.  17;  1  Cor.  vii.  31].  The  expression  seems 
to  be  equivalent  to  our  "  never,"  as  we  infer 
from  Pss.  Ixxi.  5, 7  ;  Ixxxviii.  38  ;  Jer.  xxxiii. 
20,  21 ;  etc.  In  this  meaning  the  expression 
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19.  He  therefore  that  shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments, 
and  shall  so  teach  men,  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.     But  he  that  shall  do  and  teach,  he  shall  be  called  great  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

20.  For  I  tell  you,  that  unless  your  justice  abound  more  than  that  of 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  you  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 


may  be  compared  to  the  Rabbinic  formulas  : 
"  Everything  has  its  end,  heaven  and  earth 
have  their  end,  except  one  thing  which  has 
no  end,  and  this  is  the  law  "  [Bereschith  R. 
x.  1]  ;  and  "  [The  law]  will  remain  always, 
for  ever  and  ever"  [Midrasch  Cohel.  f.  71, 
4;  etc.]. 

[3]  One  jot  refers  to  the  smallest  Hebrew 
letter  called  "  yodh."  The  "  tittle,"  accord 
ing  to  the  Greek  text  tcepata,  means  in  the 
language  of  the  Greek  grammarians  the 
accents  and  diacritic  signs  ;  but  in  the  lan 
guage  of  St.  Matthew  it  seems  to  refer  to 
the  small  distinctive  characteristic  by  which 
J~T  diifers  from  n  an(l  3  from  3.  Hence 
even  the  most  unimportant  points  of  the 
law  shall  have  their  place  in  the  Messianic 
dispensation. 

[4]  "  Till  all  be  fulfilled  "is  not  subordi 
nate  to  what  precedes  [cf.  Meyer,  Keil],  but 
coordinate  with  it ;  hence  we  must  not  inter 
pret,  "  as  long  as  the  world  stands  shall  no 
precept  of  the  law,  however  imperfect  and 
easy,  pass  away  till  all  its  injunctions  are 
put  into  practice,"  but  rather  thus :  "  till 
heaven  and  earth  pass,  the  law  shall  not 
pass ;  till  all  be  fulfilled,  the  law  shall  not 
pass."  The  first  member,  therefore,  asserts 
the  mere  fact  of  the  permanency  of  the 
law,  while  the  second  adds  the  reason  for  its 
perpetuity,  drawing  it  from  the  will  of  God. 

19.  He  therefore  that  shall  break.]  c.  TAe 
sanction.  Explanations.  [1]  Hilgenfeld  [His- 
torisch-kritische  Einleitung  in  d.  N.  T.  p. 
469]  is  of  opinion  that  this  verse  and  the 
following  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  general 
meekness  and  love  of  Jesus  Christ  and  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  interpolated  by  the 
opponents  of  St.  Paul.  But,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  opposition  in  the  early  Church 
between  the  Pauline  and  the  Petriue  Chris 
tians  is  wholly  hypothetical ;  on  the  other, 
St.  Paul  himself  is  quite  emphatic  in  enfor 
cing  the  observance  of  the  law  [cf .  Rom.  iii. 
31  f . ;  iv.  23 ;  xv.  4 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  9 ;  x.  6 ;  Col. 
ii.  17  ;  Heb.  ix.  1-9;  etc.]. 

[#]  The  opinion  of  interpreters  differs 
considerably  concerning  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word  "  to  break  "  :  it  means  "  to  trans 
gress  "  or  "  to  violate  "  according  to  Chrys. 
op.  imp.  Alb.  Dion.  Caj.  Est.  Jans.  Maid.  Bar. 
Sylv.  Am.  Coleridge  ;  "  to  explain  falsely  " 
according  to  Br.  Pasch.  Ans.  laud. ;  "  to 
mutilate  "  according  to  Chrom. ;  "  to  abro 
gate,"  Schegg,  Bisp.  Schanz,  Weiss  ;  "  to 
destroy  "  Jer.  Zach.  chrys.  Salm.  ;  both  "  to 
destroy "  and  "  to  transgress  "  according  to 
Lap.  Keil.  Since  the  meaning  of  the  word 


is  determined  by  the  preceding  verses,  there 
is  no  good  reason  for  changing  it  in  this  verse. 

[3\  "  These  least  commandments "  are 
those  which  Jesus  is  going  to  develop  in  the 
following  discourse,  and  which  he  calls 
"  least "  through  modesty  [Chrys.  ]  ;  or  they 
are  called  "  least,"  because  not  to  kill  and 
not  to  commit  adultery  is  the  least  that  can 
be  expected  of  us  [Aug.  Bed.  Rab.  Dion. 
Salm.J,  or  because  they  are  least  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Pharisees,  or  because  they  are 
the  least  of  their  own  kind  of  mortal  sins,  as 
e.  g.  the  sin  of  impure  desire  [Maid.  Est. 
Sylv.] ;  but  here  again  it  is  preferable  to 
understand  by  the  least  commandments 
those  of  which  Jesus  has  been  speaking  in 
the  preceding  verse,  where  there  is  question 
of  the  jot  and  tittle  of  the  law  [Hil.  Jer. 
Br.  Pasch.  Caj.  Sa,  Arn.  Reischl,  Schegg, 
Schanz,  Fil.].  St.  Paul  has  diverse  illustra 
tions  of  the  importance  of  even  insignificant 
incidents  in  the  Old  Testament  [cf.  1  Cor. 
ix.  9;  Gal.  iv.  29,  30]. 

[4]  The  clause  "  shall  so  teach  men  "  has 
been  understood  to  mean,  whoever  trans 
gresses  the  law  himself,  but  exacts  its  ob 
servance  from  others ;  or,  whoever  teaches 
men  so  as  I  do  [Jer.  Est.  Coleridge]  ;  but 
most  probably  the  "  so  "  refers  to  the  pre 
ceding  clause,  whoever  destroys  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  the  law,  and  teaches  men  according 
to  his  view  of  the  law. 

[5]  The  "  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  " 
is  not  there  at  all  [Thorn.],  or  is  unworthy 
of  it  [gl.  ord.  Pasch.],  or  is  condemned  to 
eternal  punishment  [Chrys.  Theoph.  Euth. 
Caj.  Maid.  Lap.  Calm.],  so  that  he  "shall  be 
called  the  least "  by  those  "  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven"  [Ans.  laud.  Tost.].  But  Est. 
well  remarks  that  according  to  this  explana 
tion  Satan  might  be  called  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  according  to  Mt. 
xi.  1 1  our  Lord  says,  "  he  that  is  the  lesser 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than 
he"  [John  the  Baptist].  It  appears,  then, 
more  probable  that  "  the  least  in  the  king 
dom  "  is  he  that  occupies  the  least  place  in 
the  same,  and  is  therefore  far  removed  from 
the  dignity  of  doctor  whose  office  he  ex 
teriorly  fulfils.  The  case  of  such  a  teacher 
appears  to  be  considered  by  St.  Paul,  1  Cor. 
iii.  11,  15. 

[£]  Far  different  is  the  condition  of  him 
"  that  shall  do  and  teach  "  even  the  smaller 
precepts  of  the  law ;  for  he  shall  occupy 
the  high  place  prepared  for  the  doctors  in 
the  kinq-clom  of  heaven. 

20.  For  I  tell  you.]    d.  Insufficiency  of 
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21.  You  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  them  of  old :  Thou  shalt  not 
kill.     And  whosoever  shall  kill,  shall  be  iu  danger  of  the  judgment. 

adds  "that"  after  ''all."      In  21,  22:    ept    reads    "guilty    in   judgment." 


Pharisaic  justice.  In  the  preceding  verse 
Jesus  has  spoken  about  those  that  shall  be 
great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  about 
the  least  in  the  same  ;  now  he  mentions  those 
that  shall  not  enter  at  all,  drawing  from  this 
class  another  proof  for  the  statement  that  he 
did  not  come  to  destroy  the  law  but  to  per 
fect  it.  He  has  proved  this  first  from  the 
perpetuify  of  the  law  in  itself ;  secondly, 
from  the  sanction  of  the  law  in  the  New 
Testament ;  now  he  proves  the  same  from 
the  superiority  of  the  law  in  the  Messianic 
dispensation.  The  "  for  "  may  therefore  be 
explained  as  connecting  this  verse  with  v. 
17  [Schegg,  de  Wette,  Hilgenf.]  ;  but  there 
is  a  closer  connection  with  w.  18,  19,  in 
which  our  Lord  alludes  to  great  and  small 
precepts,  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit ;  hence 
he  rejects  in  the  present  verse  the  Pharisaic 
distinction  between  great  and  small  precepts 
[cf .  Mt.  xxii.  35-40  ;  xxiii.  23] ,  and  declares 
their  obedience  to  the  letter  as  insufficient. 
"  Justice  "  has  here  the  meaning  it  had  in 
v.  6 ;  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  are  there 
fore  right  in  defending,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
holiness  of  the  Old  Testament  against  the 
Manicheans  and  other  heretics,  and,  on  the 
other,  in  extolling  the  superiority  of  the  New. 
For  the  Christian  dispensation  is  no  correc 
tion  of  the  Jewish  [Socinians],  nor  is  it  a 
mere  explanation  of  the  same  [many  Pro 
testant  theologians],  but  it  is  its  fulfilment 
and  perfection. 

21.  You  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to 
them  of  old.]  2.  The  fifth  commandment. 
This  section  contains  first  the  Christian  state 
ment  of  the  fifth  commandment  [vv.  21,  22], 
and  then  it  gives  two  special  additions  well 
calculated  to  enforce  the  exact  observance 
of  the  Christian  law  [w.  23,  24 ;  25,  26].  a 
Christ's  statement  of  the  fifth  commandment. 
[1~\  "You  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to 
them  of  old"  recalls  to  the  mind  of  our 
Lord's  hearers  what  they  had  heard  in  the 
synagogues.  Similar  expression  we  find  in 
Jn.  xii.  34 ;  Acts  xv.  21 ;  Rom.  ii.  13. 
But  then  it  is  asked :  who  are  they  "  of 
old  "  ?  All  agree  that  they  are  the  Israelites 
of  former  times ;  but  their  relation  to  what 
was  said  is  viewed  in  different  ways  :  — 

[a]  Many  render  the  passage,  "  said  by 
them  of  old " ;  though  this  rendering  is 
grammatically  possible,  it  is  in  the  present 
case  inadmissible.  In  the  New  Testament 
efyedr)  with  the  dative  of  person  signifies  the 
person  addressed  [cf.  Rom.  ix.  12;  Apoc. 
vi.  11 ;  ix.  4;  Gal.  iii.  16],  while  the  speaker 
is  indicated  by  inr6  or  Sid  with  the  genitive 
[cf.  Mt.  i.  22 ;  iv.  14 ;  xiii.  35  ;  etc.].  More 
over,  the  contrast  between  "  it  was  said  to 
them  of  old  "  and  "  but  I  say  to  you  "  re 
quires  that  "  they  of  old "  should  be  the 
hearers  and  not  the  speakers,  as  "  you  "  is 


the  dative  of  the  persons  addressed.  Again, 
this  rendering  is  more  in  accordance  with 
the  traditional  teaching  of  the  Fathers  [cf. 
Schanz]. 

[6]  Others  contend  that  "  said  to  them  of 
old "  may  refer  to  what  had  been  said  to 
the  Israelites  by  their  religious  teachers 
from  the  time  of  Moses  downward  [cf. 
Holtzm.].  But  this  interpretation  is  not 
probable,  because  Jesus  quotes  the  words 
of  the  law  [Ex.  xx.  13;  Deut.  v.  17;  Lev. 
xxiv.  17;  Ex.  xxi.  12],  and  therefore  not 
the  exposition  of  the  scribes. 

[e]  We  infer,  therefore,  that  "  said  to 
them  of  old  "  refers  both  to  the  promulga 
tion  of  the  law  on  Sinai  and  to  its  repetition 
to  the  people  by  its  religious  teachers.  What 
follows  is  therefore  opposed  not  only  to  the 
law  of  the  Old  Testament,  nor  only  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes,  but 
to  both.  a.  That  the  following  teaching  was 
not  opposed  to  the  law  alone  is  clear  from 
the  passages  quoted  as  said  to  the  ancients, 
that  are  not  contained  in  the  law.  Where 
does  the  law  say,  e.  g.  that  we  should  ''  hate 
our  enemies  "  [v.  43]  ?  There  are  many 
passages,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  the  law 
of  universal  charity  is  at  least  implicitly  in 
culcated  :  cf .  Lev.  xix.  17,  18,  33,  34 ;  Ex. 
xxxiii.  4,  9 ;  Prov.  xxiv.  17 ;  xxv.  21 ;  Rom. 
xii.  20.  We  grant  that  the  hatred  of  God's 
enemies  as  such  was  enjoined  in  the  Old 
Law,  but  we  deny  that  hatred  of  strangers, 
of  men,  of  brethren,  as  such  was  not  for 
bidden.  This  distinction  gives  the  clue  to 
the  divine  command  of  destroying  the  seven 
nations  [Ex.  xxiii.  24  ;  Deut.  vii.  2  ;  xxiii. 
0  ;  xxv.  19]  who  on  account  of  their  idolatry 
and  their  inveterate  hostility  to  the  Jews 
were  extremely  dangerous  to  the  people.  j8. 
That  Jesus  does  not  wish  to  oppose  only  the 
false  interpretations  of  the  scribes  and  Phar 
isees  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount  is  plain 
from  those  passages  in  which  he  opposes  his 
precepts  to  the  Mosaic  law  itself:  cf.  vv.  31, 
38 ;  again,  from  those  precepts  in  which  he 
gives  counsels  of  Christian  perfection  rather 
than  commands :  v.  39 ;  finally,  from  the 
fact  that  our  Lord  was  to  fufil  and  perfect 
the  law,  so  that  his  doctrine  differs  from 
that  of  the  law  as  the  perfect  differs  from 
the  imperfect  [cf.  Knab.  Schanz,  Fil.  Lap. 
Maid.  Pasch.  Alb.  Jans.  Bar.].  Such  an 
imperfect  law  is  not  unworthy  of  God ;  the 
rudeness  of  the  Hebrew  people  was  not  yet 
trained  to  bear  a  more  perfect  moral  code, 
so  that  its  state  would  have  been  rather 
deteriorated  than  improved  by  demanding  a 
high  moral  perfection  of  it. 

-Thou  shalt  not  kill.]  [£]  The  Old  Law. 
Our  Lord  quotes  first  the  Old  Law  accord 
ing  to  Ex.  xx.  13,  and  to  this  he  adds  the 
sanction,  which  is  neither  a  mere  Rabbinic 
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22.  But  I  say  to  you,  that  whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother,  shall 
be  in  danger  of  the  judgment.  And  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother, 
Raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council.  And  whosoever  shall  say, 
Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell-fire. 

In  22 :  "  without  cause "  is  added  after  "  whosoever  is  angry  with  his 
brother  "inDEKLMSUVrA*IIal  most  it  syr[cu  hr]  cop  arm 
go  Eus  Cyr  Chr  Cyp  Lcif  big  eg  ox  ;  but  this  addition  is  wanting  in  s 
B  vg  sax  fr  aeth  ar  Or  Bas  Jer.  Aug.  and  Jer.  testify  that  most  ancient  codd 
omit  these  words,  and  the  reason  for  their  later  addition  is  plain. 


gloss  [cf.  Meyer],  nor  foreign  to  the  Old 
Testament  legislation,  but  has  its  equiva 
lents  in  Ex.  xxi.  12;  Lev.  xxiv.  17;  Numb, 
xxxv.  It) ;  cf.  Gen.  ix.  6  [Pasch.  Alb.  Jans. 
Bar.  Lap.  Br.  Schanz,  Knab.  etc.].  It  was 
customary  at  the  time  of  our  Lord  to  add  in 
Scripture  explanations  the  sanction  to  the 
law,  or  at  least  to  add  the  positive  to  the 
negative  precepts.  "  Judgment  "  stands  here 
instead  of  the  "  punishment "  inflicted  by 
the  judgment.  Our  Lord  appears  to  refer 
to  the  local  court  which  had  power  to  in 
flict  penalties  up  to  the  simple  capital  pun 
ishment  [cf.  Deut.  xvi.  18;  2  Par.  xix. 
5].  The  more  complicated  and  difficult 
cases  were  decided  by  an  upper  court  which 
had  its  seat  in  the  sanctuary  [Deut.  xvii. 
8;  xix.  16  ff.].  According  to  Josephus 
[Antiq.  IV.  viii.  14 ;  B.  J.  II.  xx.  5  J  the 
local  court  consisted  of  seven  members,  but 
Sanhr.  i.  6  shows  that  in  the  larger  towns 
there  were  courts  consisting  of  23  members. 
We  need  not  mention  the  opinion  of  Light- 
foot  and  Schottgen,  who  contend  that  the 
"  judgment "  refers  to  the  divine  judgment, 
since  capital  cases  had  become  so  frequent 
that  the  Sanhedrin  did  not  dare  to  condemn 
all  the  murderers. 

22.  But  I  say  to  you.]  [3]  Christ's 
statement  of  the  law.  Jesus  distinctly  forbids 
three  violations  of  fraternal  charity  not  in 
cluded  in  the  Old  Law  :  [a]  Though  the  Old 
Testament  contains  warnings  against  the  sin 
of  anger  [Ps.  xxxvi.  7,  8 ;  Ecclus.  xxvii.  33  ; 
xxviii.  1-5],  and  though  its  spirit  may  be 
said  to  forbid  anger,  still  its  letter  nowhere 
expressly  prohibits  this  passion.  The  clause 
"  without  cause  "  following  "  angry  "  in  Syr. 
It.  Iren.  Eus.  Chrys.  Aug.  op.  imp.  is  pro 
bably  a  late  addition  in  order  to  remove  the 
impression  that  all  anger  is  sinful ;  the  same 
addition  is  found  in  1  Jn.  iii.  15,  but  pro 
bably  for  the  same  reason.  Ephes.  iv.  26 
shows  that  there  is  a  justifiable  anger  [cf. 
Kora.  xiii.  4  ;  Col.  ii.  18 ;  Ps.  iv.  5].  Though 
anger  may  under  circumstances  be  laudable, 
and  though  even  inordinate  anger  may  be 
only  a  venial  sin,  Jesus  supposes  in  the  pre 
sent  passage  that  inordinate  anger  is  "  genere 
suo"  mortal  [cf.  Thorn.  2a,  2ae,  158,  2,  3]. 
This  we  infer  from  his  sanction  of  the  law. 
"  Brother  "  properly  means  one  having  the 
same  father  as  one's  self,  hence  tribes-man, 
or,  among  the  early  Christians,  fellow  believer 
[cf.  v.  47] ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  coex 


tensive  with  neighbor  [cf .  Lk.  x.  29 ;  Ign.  ad 
Trail,  viii.  2].  The  perfection  of  the  Chris 
tian  law  consists,  therefore,  in  prohibiting 
under  the  same  penalty  the  inordinate  im 
pulse  leading  to  murder,  under  which  the 
Old  Testament  forbids  murder  itself. 

[6]  The  second  member  prohibits  the 
manifestation  of  inordinate  anger  by  means 
of  offensive  words.  The  word  "Raca" 
means  "vain,"  "empty"  [Lightfoot,  Bux- 
torf,  Wiinsche.],  and  employed  as  an  oppro 
brious  term  it  signifies  "  empty  of  head," 
i.  e.  a  man  that  is  stupid,  or  has  no  com 
mon  sense  [a  dunce,  dullard] ;  cf.  James 
ii.  20 ;  Sibyll.  iii.  p.  418 ;  Jer.  op.  imp.  Bed. 
Hil.  etc. 

[c]  The  third  member  prohibits  the  man 
ifestation  of  inordinate  anger  by  means  of 
highly  insulting  terms.  "  Fool "  must  pro 
bably  be  understood  in  the  sense  it  has  in  Pss. 
xiv.  1  ;  liii.  2  [heb.]  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  6 ;  2  Kings 
xiii.  13 ;  Is.  xxxii.  6  ;  Ez.  xiii.  3.  In  all  these 
cases  the  folly  consists  rather  in  a  perversity 
of  will  than  in  a  defect  of  intellect,  so  that 
the  "  fool "  is  wanting  in  moral  rectitude 
and  uprightness. 

[c?]  Jesus  threatens  a  triple  punishment 
for  the  triple  sin,  and  expresses  the  same 
respectively  by  "  judgment,"  "  council,"  and 
"hell-fire."  Though  Chrys.  believes  that 
the  judgment  and  the  council  signify  tem 
poral  courts,  it  is  commonly  admitted  that 
they  denote  spiritual  punishments.  Aug. 
distinguishes  the  three  courts  by  their  rela 
tion  to  the  punishment:  In  the  judgment 
there  is  still  room  for  self-defence,  so  that 
the  sentence  may  be  a  favorable  one  ;  in  the 
council  the  guilt  is  certain,  but  the  greatness 
of  the  punishment  is  deliberated  upon ;  in 
"  hell-fire "  both  sentence  and  punishment 
are  irrevocably  determined.  Though  this 
gradation  is  clear  and  ingenious,  we  cannot 
infer  from  it  that  the  present  passage  distin 
guishes  between  venial  and  mortal  sin  [cf . 
Bellarm.  de  amission.  grat.  1.  i.  c.  9 ;  t.  4  de 
controv.  fidei ;  Grimm,  iii.  p.  85].  Since 
"  judgment "  denotes  the  court  before  which, 
according  to  the  Old  Law,  murder  was  tried, 
we  cannot  admit  that  in  the  New  Testament 
venial  sin  should  be  "guilty  of  the  judg 
ment."  We  believe,  therefore,  with  most 
commentators,  that  in  each  of  three  cases 
there  is  question  of  mortal  sin  [Dion.  Maid. 
Bar.].  "  Judgment,"  "  council,"  and  "  hell- 
fire  "  express,  therefore,  three  different  de- 
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23.  If  therefore  thou  offer  thy  gift  at  the  altar,  and  there  thou  re 
member  that  thy  brother  hath  anything  against  thee, 

24.  Leave  there  thy  offering  before  the  altar,  and  go  first  to  be  re 
conciled  to  thy  brother ;  and  then  coming  thou  shalt  offer  thy  gift. 

25.  Be  at  agreement  with  thy  adversary  betimes,  whilst  thou  art  in 
the  way  with  him,  lest  perhaps  the  adversary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge, 
and  the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer,  and  thou  be  cast  into  prison. 

26.  Amen  I  say  to  thee,  thou  shalt  not  go  out  from  thence  till  thou 
repay  the  last  farthing. 


grees  of  eternal  punishment,  the  third  of 
which  exceeds  the  first  two  so  far  that  it 
cannot  be  represented  by  any  earthly  evil. 
Schanz  sees  in  the  three  degrees  an  allusion 
to  the  three  ways  in  which  the  Jews  inflicted 
capital  punishment :  simple  execution,  exe 
cution  by  means  of  stoning  or  hanging,  and 
execution  with  a  surrender  of  the  sinner  to 
hell.  "  Hell-fire  "  has  parallel  expressions 
in  Is.  Ixvi.  24 ;  Mk.  ix.  43,  48 ;  Lk.  xvi.  24 ; 
it  is,  therefore,  not  a  mere  allusion  to  the 
"  valley  of  Hinnom  "  [gehenna]  with  its  per 
petual  fire  consuming  the  carcasses  of  dead 
animals  and  the  offal  of  the  city,  which 
Josias  [4  Kings  xxiii.  10 ;  Jer.  vii.  32]  had 
ordered  to  be  thrown  there  in  order  to  abol 
ish  the  existing  idolatry  of  Moloch,  and  its 
cruel  sacrifices  of  innocent  children  in  the 
fire  of  the  idol  [3  Kings  xi.  7,  33 ;  4  Kings 
xvii.  17  ;  2  Par.  xxviii.  3  ;  etc.  ]. 

23.  If  therefore'.thou  offer.]  6.  Practical 
conclusion.  The  guilt  of  sinful  anger  is  so 
great  that  one  polluted  by  it  cannot  perform 
even  an  act  otherwise  most  pleasing  to  God. 
Theoph.  Euth.  Faber,  Schegg,  etc.  contend 
that  our  Lord's  precept  extends  to  any  case 
of  discord,  whether  it  be  culpable  on  the  part 
of  the  offerer  or  not.  But  the  words  of  the 
text  imply  that  the  discord  is  occasioned  by 
the  fault  of  the  offerer ;  otherwise,  the  latter 
would  be  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  his  brother's 
imagination.  This  is  also  the  common  inter 
pretation  of  the  Fathers :  Aug.  Jer.  op.  imp. 
Bed.  gl.  ord.  Caj.  Salm.  Bar.  Sylv.  Maid. 
Lap.  Arn.  Grimm,  Schanz,  etc.  Chrys.  ap 
pears,  at  first,  to  favor  the  opposite  view  ; 
but  on  comparing  the  context  he  is  found  to 
agree  with  the  majority  of  the  commentators. 
"  Offer  thy  gift  at  the  altar  "  alludes  to  Lev. 
ii.  1 ;  that  the  priests  alone  could  lay  the 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  follows  from  Lev.  i.  3  ; 
iv.  4  ;  xvii.  1-6.  The  Greek  word  expressing 
gift  in  the  passage  is  so  general  in  meaning 
that  it  embraces  any  kind  of  offering  [Mt. 
viii.  4 ;  xv.  5 ;  xxiii.  18 ;  Heb.  v.  1 ;  viii.  3]  ; 
the  Ixx.  use  the  word  in  all  meanings.  The 
illustration  is  taken  from  the  Hebrew  sacri 
fice  in  order  to  render  it  intelligible  to  the 
hearers.  As  the  precept  cannot  be  restricted 
to  the  Hebrew  ceremonial,  which  was  not  to 
last,  so  it  cannot  be  limited  to  sacrifice  in  the 
strict  meaning  of  the  word,  but  applies  to  all 
good  actions,  especially  to  prayer.  It  may 
not  be  possible  to  go  in  body  in  order  to 


effect  the  reconciliation,  but  it  is  always  pos 
sible  to  do  so  in  spirit,  by  an  act  of  contrition 
and  a  thorough  change  of  heart.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Aug.  gl.  ord.  and  Pasch.,  while 
Chrys.  sees  in  the  words  a  special  reference 
to  the  Eucharist. 

25.  Be  at  agreement  with  thy  adversary.] 
c.  Second  conclusion.  Chrys.  Euth.  Theoph. 
refer  the  passage  to  this  life  ;  but  such  Cach 
ing  of  worldly  prudence  is  wholly  out  of 
keeping  with  the  context  of  the  discourse. 
Weiss'  explanation  as  an  "  argumentum  ad 
hominem "  weakens  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  Nearly  all  the  other  commentators 
understand  the  passage  as  referring  to  the 
reconciliation  with  our  brother  who  will  other 
wise  accuse  us  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
God.  The  illustration  is  taken  either  from 
the  Jewish  law  [Deut.  xxi.  18  f. ;  xv.  1]  ac 
cording  to  which  the  accuser  and  the  accused 
had  to  appear  together  before  the  judge,  or 
from  the  Roman  code  which  allowed  the 
accuser  to  bring  the  accused  by  physical 
force  to  the  judge.  When  once  the  judicial 
proceedings  were  begun,  there  was  no  recon 
ciliation  possible  ;  all  compromises  had  to 
take  place  on  the  way.  The  "  way  "  signi 
fies  our  time  of  life ;  the  prison  symbolizes 
either  eternal  and  temporal  punishment,  to 
be  inflicted  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
subject  [Alb.  Fab.  Caj.  Sylv.  Lap.  Tir.  Salm. 
Reischl,  Coleridge,  Grimm,  etc.],  or  always 
eternal  punishment  [most  Latin  Fathers  and 
commentators  :  Chrom.  op.  imp.  Pasch.  Bed. 
Rab.  Zach.  chrys.  Br.  Dion.  Maid.  Jans.  Bar. 
Arn.  Schegg,  Schanz,  Aug.  etc.].  The  words 
of  the  passage  do  not  imply  a  possible  release 
from  the  prison,  but  merely  state  that  free 
dom  cannot  be  obtained  till  all  has  been  paid 
[cf.  Lk.  xii.  58  f.].  It  follows  that  we  can 
not  base  a  solid  argument  for  the  existence 
of  purgatory  on  this  passage  [Jans.].  The 
adversary  in  question  is  the  person  we  of 
fend  [Caj.],  or  the  law  and  word  of  God 
[Br.],  or  the  Holy  Spirit  [Chrom.],  or  God 
himself  [Aug.],  or  the  devil  and  the  flesh  [cf. 
Jer.],  or  several  of  the  foregoing  together 
[Coleridge,  Knab.].  The  "officer"  is  the 
angel  of  torments  [Chrom.],  or  the  angel 
who  gathers  the  cockle  [gl.  ord. ;  cf .  Mt.  xiii. 
41,  42],  or  the  angels  that  are  to  come  with 
Jesus  to  judgment  [Aug.  Pasch.  Arn. 
Schanz],  or  the  bad  angel  [Zach.  chrys. 
Maid.]. 
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27.  You  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  them  of  old :  Thou  shalt  not 
commit  adultery. 

28.  But  I  say  to  you,  that  whosoever  shall  look  on  a  woman  to  lust 
after  her,  hath  already  committed  adultery  with  her  in  his  heart. 

29.  And  if  thy  right  eye  scandalize  thee,  pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  from 
thee.     For  it  is  expedient  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members  should  per 
ish,  rather  than  thy  whole  body  be  cast  into  hell. 

30.  And  if  thy  right  hand  scandalize  thee,  cut  it  off  and  cast  it  from 
thee ;  for  it  is  expedient  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members  should  perish 
rather  than  that  thy  whole  body  go  into  hell. 


27.  You  have  heard  that  it  was  said.] 
3.  The  sixth  commandment.  Here  our  Lord 
explains  first  the  perfection  of  the  law  for 
bidding1  adultery,  then  shows  its  urgency, 
and  in  the  third  place  states  the  law  forbid 
ding  divorce,  a.  The  law  against  adultery, 
vv.  27,  '28.  The  law  is  quoted  from  Ex. 
xx.  14  ;  cf.  Deut.  v.  18.  Jesus  prohibits  even 
to  "  look  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her." 
"  Woman  "  is  to  be  taken  generally,  so  that 
it  means  virgin,  married  woman,  or  widow 
[Euth.  Caj.  Jans.  etc.].  The  looks  prohibited 
are  first  those  that  spring  from  evil  desire  or 
are  connected  with  it ;  then  those  that  excite 
evil  desire  ;  and  lastly  the  looks  "  cum  morosa 
delectatione, "  because  they  at  least  dispose 
men  for  the  evil  desire  [Euth.  Cyr.  Bas.  Aug. 
Dion.  op.  imp.  Thorn,  etc.].  "  To  lust  after 
her,"  or  the  evil  desire,  is  forbidden  not 
merely  because  it  disposes  men  to  commit 
the  sin  actually,  but  because  the  desire  in 
itself  is  intrinsically  bad  ;  because  he  "  hath 
already  committed  adultery  with  her  in  his 
heart."  This  reason  advanced  by  our  Lord 
himself  shows  also  that  there  is  no  question 
of  the  manifestation  of  the  bad  wish,  which 
would  be  rather  seduction  than  a  sin  com 
mitted  in  one's  heart. 

The  Greek  verb  "  to  commit  adultery " 
signifies  properly  to  have  intercourse  with 
the  wife  of  another ;  according  to  this  view 
it  is  only  the  rights  of  the  husband  that  can 
be  violated,  not  those  of  the  wife  [Deut.  v. 
18  ;  Lev.  xx.  10  ;  Plat.  rep.  ii.  360  B  ;  Luc. 
de  mar.  xii.  1].  But  "  a  pari  "  the  Christian 
law  forbids  the  husband  to  desire  or  to  have 
intercourse  with  any  one,  married  or  unmar 
ried,  except  his  wife  ;  and  if  the  Greek  word 
be  taken  in  its  wider  sense,  the  present  law 
prohibits  any  desire  after  or  lustful  look  at  a 
woman  with  whom  intercourse  is  forbidden. 
It  is  true  that  even  the  Old  Testament  for 
bade  such  unchaste  desires  after  the  wife  of 
the  neighbor  [Ex.  xx.  17]  ;  but  this  prohibi 
tion  regarded  more  the  social  order  of  the 
family,  while  our  Lord's  prohibition,  "  thou 
shalt  not  lust,"  starts  from  the  principle  that 
by  a  sinful  desire  one  commits  the  same  kind 
of  wrong  as  by  a  sinful  act. 

29.  And  if  thy  right  eye.]  b.  Urgency  of 
the  foregoing  prohibition.  The  obligation  of 
the  preceding  prohibition  is  so  great  that  it 
cannot  be  transgressed  even  in  case  its  ob 


servance  demands  the  greatest  sacrifices  from 
us,  and  it  binds  under  pain  of  eternal  perdi 
tion.  Our  Lord  mentions  the  "  right "  eye 
and  the  "  right  "  hand,  because  according  to 
popular  opinion  the  "  right  "  members  are 
preferable  to  the  left  [Ex.  xxix.  20 ;  1  Kings 
xi.  2  ;  Zach.  xi.  17 ;  Passow  s.  v.].  Here  it 
is  asked  whether  "  eye  "  and  "  hand  "  must 
be  taken  figuratively  or  in  their  proper  mean 
ing.  [1]  Maid.  Arn.  contend  that  our  Lord 
speaks  of  these  members  in  their  proper 
meaning,  so  that  his  words  bid  us  to  sacrifice 
even  our  right  eye  and  our  right  hand,  if  it 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  our  eternal 
beatitude.  The  reasons  for  this  view  are : 
[a]  the  force  and  beauty  of  language ;  [6] 
the  context  in  which  there  is  question  of 
"  looking  "  on  a  woman  ;  [c]  the  following 
words  in  which  the  loss  of  the  whole  "  body  " 
is  mentioned. 

[#]  Hil.  Athan.  Cyr.  Chrys.  Theoph.  Euth. 
Jer.  op.  imp.  Aug.  Br.  Thorn.  Caj.  Bar.  Sylv. 
Lap.  Schegg,  Schanz,  Fil.  Knab.  etc.  under 
stand  "  eye  "  and  4i  hand  "  in  a  figurative 
sense,  so  that  our  Lord  bids  us  to  sacrifice 
anything,  even  though  it  be  as  dear  to  us  as 
our  right  eye,  rather  than  suffer  the  loss  of 
our  soul.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  fore 
going  writers  apply  this  especially  to  the 
satisfaction  of  mind  and  will,  others  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  body,  others  again  to  friends 
and  relatives,  others  to  earthly  advantages ; 
but  they  all  admit  the  figurative  meaning 
of  "  eye  "  and  "  hand."  The  reasons  for  this 
view  are  the  following :  [a]  If  there  be 
question  of  the  literal  removing  of  "  hand  " 
and  "  eye  "  in  order  to  avoid  sin,  there  is 
no  more  reason  why  we  should  remove  the 
"  right  "  eye  or  the  "  right "  hand  rather 
than  the  left,  since  the  one  may  be  as  much 
an  occasion  of  sin  as  the  other.  [6]  It  is 
never  necessary  to  remove  any  member  of 
the  body  in  order  to  avoid  sin,  because  the 
will  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  sinfulness  of  our 
outward  actions,  [c]  The  word  "  body  "  in 
the  subsequent  clauses  signifies  the  whole 
person,  so  that  it,  too,  lias  rather  a  figurative 
than  its  proper  meaning,  [rf]  By  removing 
either  eye  or  hand,  we  do  not  obtain  the  end 
proposed  to  us  by  our  Lord,  since  the  will 
always  remains.  Adding  the  external  evi 
dence  for  the  figurative  meaning,  it  is  clear 
that  we  must  explain  the  words  of  Jesus  in 
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31.  And  it  hath  been  said :  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  let 
him  give  her  a  bill  of  divorce. 

32.  But  I  say  to  you,  that  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  except 
ing  the  cause  of  fornication,  maketh  her  to  commit  adultery ;  and  he 
that  shall  marry  her  that  is  put  away,  committeth  adultery. 


their  figurative  sense,  i.  e.  as  bidding  us  to 
sacrifice  for  the  preservation  of  our  spiritual 
life  any  good  even  though  it  be  as  necessary 
for  our  bodily  life  as  is  the  hand  or  the  eye. 
The  verb  "  to  scandalize "  has  no  equiva 
lent  in  the  classical  Greek ;  it  corresponds 
to  the  Hebrew  verb  meaning  "  to  stumble," 
i.  e.  to  take  scandal.  In  the  Ixx.  it  occurs 
first  Ecclus.  ix.  5 ;  xxiii.  8 ;  xxxv.  15  ;  the 
Greek  word  from  which  the  term  has  been 
borrowed  signifies  properly  the  piece  of  the 
trap  on  -which  the  bait  is  fastened. 

31.  And  it  hath  been  said.]     c.  Divorce. 
[-Z]    Tlie  Jewish  law.     The  law  here  referred 
to  is  that  of  Deut.  xxiv.  1  f.,  where  the  Jews 
sending  away  their  wives  "  for  some  unclean- 
ness  "  are  commanded  to  give  them  a  bill  of 
divorce.    This  document  served  the  dismissed 
wife  as  a  proof  that  she  was  free  to  marry 
again ;   but  after  her  second  husband  had  dis 
missed  her,  or  was  separated  from  her  by 
death,  she  could  not  again  become  the  wife 
of  her  first  husband.     Though  the  "  unclean- 
ness  "  sufficient  to  divorce  the  wife  is  rather 
vague,  and  was  understood  by  the  Jewish 
Rabbis  of  the  school  of  Hillel  in  a  very  wide 
sense,  the  law  of  Moses  was  really  a  restric 
tion  of  the  custom  that  had  been  prevalent 
among  the  Hebrews.     Both  the  writing  of 
the  document  and  the  impossibility  of  future 
reconciliation  were   calculated  to  make  the 
husband  more  circumspect  in  his  proceeding 
against  his  wife.     The  Mosaic  law,  therefore, 
did  not  command  divorce  under  any  circum 
stances,   but  implicitly  permitted  it ;  it  di 
rectly  commanded  that  in  case  of  divorce  a 
bill  of  divorce  must  be  written.     The  im 
plicit   permission  of   divorce    has    been    ex 
plained  as  the  permission  of  something  less 
-good  [Thorn.],  or  as  the  permission  of  some 
thing  bad  that  had  ceased   to  be  sinful  on 
account  of  dispensation    [Maid.],  or  as  the 
permission  of  something  sinful  that  was  not 
punishable  imder  the  law.     In  any  case,  the 
reason  for  the  permission  was  the  hardheart- 
edness  of    the   Jews   on   account    of   which 
untold   sufferings  and   perhaps   the    violent 
death  of  the  wife  might  have  followed,  if 
marriage  had  been  indissoluble. 

32.  But  I  say  to  you.]     [2]    The  Chris 
tian  law.     a.  The  fact  that  Jesus  contrasts 
his  law  with   that  of  the    Old   Testament, 
which    contained    only    the    permission    of 
divorce,  renders  it  antecedently  probable  that 
in  the  Christian  dispensation  this  permission 
will    be    withdrawn.     The    wording    of  our 
Lord's  law  confirms  this  probability  ;  for  he 
that  marries  her  that  is  put  away  committeth 
adultery  ;  and  whosoever  shall  put  away  his 
wife  maketh  her  to  commit  adultery,  either 
forcing  her  to  contract  a  second  marriage  or 


placing  her  in  the  danger  of  incontinency. 
In  any  case,  the  marriage  is  not  annulled  by 
the  preceding  divorce,  and  the  permission  of 
divorce  is  therefore  withdrawn.  It  may  be 
noticed  in  passing,  that  adultery  is  through 
out  represented  as  the  violation  of  the  rights 
of  the  husband. 

/J.  But  the  simple  clearness  of  this  law  is 
seriously  obscured  by  a  clause  which  pre 
sents  at  first  the  semblance  of  a  possible 
exception  to  the  general  law.  For  Jesus 
says  "  excepting  the  cause  of  fornication." 
The  Greek  Church  has  been  led  by  these 
words  to  abandon  the  absolute  insolubility 
of  marriage  ;  many  Protestants  also  base  on 
them  their  allowance  of  divorce ;  even  among 
Catholic  writers  living  before  the  Council  of 
Trent  straggling  expressions  of  doubt  are 
found,  though  rarely,  and  not  in  the  works 
of  great  theologians.  The  Council  of  Trent 
[sess.  xxiv.  can.  7]  teaches  expressly  that 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gospels  and 
the  apostles  the  bond  of  matrimony  cannot 
be  dissolved  through  the  adultery  of  either 
husband  or  wife.  In  point  of  fact,  the  par 
allel  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  are  unani 
mous  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  enounced 
by  the  Council :  Mk.  x.  2  ft . ;  Lk.  xvi.  18 ; 
1  Cor.  vii.  3,  4,  10,  11,  39 ;  Rom.  vii.  2,  3. 
The  same  must  be  said  of  the  patristic  doc 
trine  on  this  point  down  to  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  church  :  Hernias,  Past.  1.  ii.  mand.  4  ; 
Just.  Apol.  i.  15 ;  Athenagor.  Legat.  pro 
christ.  33  ;  Theoph.  Ad  Autolic.  iii.  13  ;  Orig. 
in  Matt.  t.  xiv.  n.  23,  24 ;  Chrys.  in  loc. ; 
Basil,  Moralia  reg.  73  c.  1  ;  Aug.  De  serm. 
Dni.  in  monte,  i.  16,  43;  etc.  [cf.  Binterim, 
Denkwiidigkeiten,  t.  vi.  pp.  100-138;  Pal- 
mieri,  De  matrim.  pp.  141-167  ;  Perrone,  De 
mat.  pp.  243-364]. 

y.  It  cannot  be  replied  that  the  foregoing 
passages  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  Fathers 
state  the  general  rule,  while  Mt.  v.  32  and 
xix.  3  ff.  gives  the  exception  to  the  rule. 
For  most  of  the  Fathers  directly  refer  to  the 
last  passages  of  Matthew,  so  that  they  would 
have  to  acknowledge  the  exception,  if  the 
evangelist's  words  contained  any.  One  of 
the  foregoing  passages  of  Scripture  expressly 
gives  the  case  in  which  matrimony  contracted 
between  infidels  may  be  dissolved,  viz.  if 
either  of  the  married  parties  be  converted  to 
Christianity  and  thereby  incur  the  actual 
odium  of  the  other  partner  [cf .  1  Cor.  vii. 
12]  ;  the  apostle  would  therefore  have  also 
stated  the  exception  in  which  Christian  mar 
riages  might  be  dissolved,  if  there  were  any. 
This  the  more,  because  he  distinctly  con 
siders  the  case  of  divorce  "  amensa  et  thoro," 
and  knows  no  alternative  except  either  re 
conciliation  or  perpetual  continency.  More- 
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over,  it  is  probable  that  both  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke,  and  it  is  certain  that  St.  Paul, 
wrote  after  St.  Matthew  ;  at  best,  therefore, 
the  first  gospel  contains  an  exceptional  case 
that  was  wholly  abrogated  by  a  later  uni 
versal  legislation.  Since  it  is  therefore  cer 
tain  that  Christ's  law  does  not  permit 
divorce  i:  a  vinculo "  even  in  the  case  of 
adultery,  how  are  we  to  understand  the 
exception  stated  in  the  first  gospel  ? 

5.  Solutions,  [a]  A  number  of  writers 
explain  the  term  "  fornication  "  not  of  carnal 
intercourse,  but  of  idolatry  and  of  vice  in 
general  [cf.  Aug.  ad  loc. ;  Retract.  I.  xix.  6]. 
Though  Br.  Dion.  Bed.  gl.  ord.  Zach.  chrys. 
Ans.  laud,  favor  this  meaning  of  "  fornica 
tion,"  and  though  in  the  Old  Testament 
idolatry  is  often  represented  as  fornication, 
this  view  rather  augments  than  solves  the 
difficulty ;  for  it  tends  to  give  us  as  many 
exceptions  as  there  are  mortal  sins. 

[ftj  Gratz  and  Dollinger  contend  that 
"  fornication  "  in  the  text  refers  to  carnal 
intercourse  before  marriage,  which  according 
to  these  authors  rendered  matrimony  invalid, 
if  it  had  not  been  manifested  to  the  other 
party.  But  the  whole  context  supposes  that 
there  is  question  of  true  marriage,  and  of 
what  happens  in  the  married  state  ;  besides, 
the  Greek  word  meaning  properly  "  fornica 
tion  "  has  also  the  specific  meaning  "  adul 
tery,"  as  is  evident  even  from  its  figurative 
meaning  of  "  idolatry  "  in  which  the  sinful 
person  or  nation  was  conceived  as  an  un 
faithful  spouse  of  God. 

[c]  "  Fornication  "    is  explained  as  mean 
ing  concubinage  ;  according  to   this  view  the 
exception  stated  by  our  Lord  is  the  case  in 
which  there  is  no  real  marriage  on  account 
of   some   invalidating   impediment,    such  as 
consanguinity,  etc.    [Patr.   Schegg,  Aberle]. 
It  may  be  true  that  in  1  Cor.  v.  1  "  fornica 
tion,"    or    its    Greek    equivalent,    signifies 
"  incest,"  and  in  Acts  xv.  20 ;  xv.  29 ;  xxi.  15 
simple    fornication ;  but  it  does   not  follow 
that   the   word   therefore    means    regularly 
"  concubinage."     This  is  not  even  the  case 
in   the    instance    of   the  Noachic  command 
ment,  and   the  prohibitions  of   the  apostles 
recorded  in  the  foregoing  passages  of  Acts 
cannot  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  so-called 
Noachic  prohibition.     The  weakness  of  the 
new  converts  to  Christianity  rendered  such 
legislation  necessary,  on  account  of  the  wide 
spread  sins  of  the  flesh  among  the  pagans. 
Besides,  if  Jesus  were  considering  the  case 
of  mere  concubinage,  he  would  rather  strictly 
command  the  dismissal  of  the  woman,  than 
pass  it  over  by  way  of  tacit  permission.   Deut. 
xxiv.  1  does  not  support  this  opinion,  because 
the  "  uncleanness  "  there  mentioned  does  not 
signify  an  "  impedimentum  dirimens." 

[d]  The  expression  "  excepting  the  cause 
of  fornication  "  cannot  signify  "  setting  aside 
the    case   of   adultery,  though  I  know  that 
license  exists  which  I  am  not  going  to  con 
firm."     It  is  true  that  Aug.  Bellarm.  Dreher 
adhere   to   this   explanation ;  but   the   view 
implies  difficulties  which  it  would  be  hard 


to  answer.  It  supposes  that  the  whole  dis 
course  is  directed  against  the  Pharisaic 
traditions,  and  simply  ignores  the  Deutero- 
nomic  legislation ;  besides,  it  does  not  well 
agree  with  Mt.  xix.  9 ;  it  does  not  strictly 
adhere  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  Greek 
word  rendered  ''  cause  "  [\6-yos  means  pro 
perly  "  reason,"  but  considered  as  a  Hebraism 
it  may  signify  "  thing,"  "  matter,"  "  cause  "], 
and  finally  it  does  not  throw  much  light  on 
the  true  position  Jesus  took  with  regard  to 
the  case  in  question. 

[e]  Bleek,  Keim,  Weiss,  etc.  assume  that 
the  clause  which  causes  the  present  diffi 
culty  is  a  late  addition.  But  this  supposition 
is  against  the  evidence  of  all  Greek  codd., 
of  the  verss.,  and  the  Fathers.  Besides,  it 
impresses  one  as  if  the  sacred  text  were 
tampered  with  for  dogmatic  purposes. 

[y1]  The  Greek  word  "  fornication  "  [irop- 
vfla]  means  real  adultery  [cf.  Jn.  viii.  41 ; 
Ecclus.  xxvi.  12 ;  Amos  vii.  17 ;  Os.  iii.  3  ; 
Chrys.  Euth.  Hils.  Aug.  etc.].  The  evangel 
ist  does  not  express  that  crime  by  the  same 
word  as  in  the  preceding  verses,  because  in 
v.  28  he  considers  adultery  in  thought,  while 
here  he  treats  of  adultery  in  deed  [Weiss], 
the  sinfulness  of  which  he  wishes  to  em 
phasize.  Supposing  this,  Hug,  Grimm,  etc. 
are  of  opinion  that  our  Lord  grants  to  the 
Jews  or  the  new  converts  to  Christianity  a 
temporary  dispensation  from  the  indissolu- 
bility  of  marriage  in  case  of  adultery.  The 
reasons  advanced  for  this  view  are  the  fol 
lowing  :  fa]  This  is  the  obvious  meaning  of 
the  texts  Mt.  v.  31 ;  xix.  9  ;  [/3]  this  explains 
why  Matthew  alone  records  the  exception 
found  neither  in  Mk.  x.  11,  nor  in  Lk.  xvi. 
18,  nor  again  in  1  Cor.  vii.  10 ;  [7]  it  is  also 
remarkable  that  the  first  evangelist  alone 
represents  Jesus  as  speaking  to  the  Jews  and 
the  Pharisees,  while  according  to  the  second 
gospel  he  speaks  to  the  disciples  alone, 
adding  the  wholly  unknown  equality  of 
rights  between  husband  and  wife,  and  in  the 
third  gospel  the  words  of  our  Lord  are  not 
set  in  any  definite  frame  of  circumstances ; 
[8]  this  permission  fully  agrees  with  Jewish 
thought  and  practice,  because  the  Hebrews 
regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  conscience  to  expel 
an  adulterous  wife  [Prov.  xviii.  22  ;  Mt.  i.  19], 
guilty  as  she  was  of  a  capital  offence  ;  [e] 
though  this  stage  of  the  law  does  not  attain 
to  Christian  perfection,  it  surely  surpasses 
the  Jewish  standard  with  its  wide  margin 
for  the  practice  of  divorce  [Deut.  xxiv.  Iff.] ; 
[£]  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  view  places 
an  adulteress  in  a  better  condition  than  an 
innocent  wife,  since  the  former  was  always 
liable  to  be  punished  with  death ;  [rj]  ad 
mitting  this  interpretation,  it  remains  true 
that  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel 
marriage  cannot  be  dissqlved  in  case  of 
divorce,  since  St.  Matthew  [Mt.  v.  32  and 
xix.  9]  says  nothing  expressly  on  this  point, 
and  since  his  implied  statement  [if  there  be 
any],  is  done  away  with  by  the  law  of  the 
second  and  the  third  gospel,  the  principle  of 
doctrinal  development  holding  even  in  the 
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33.  Again  you  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  them  of  old,  Thou  shalt 
not  forswear  thyself ;  but  thou  shalt  perform  thy  oaths  to  the  Lord. 

34.  But  I  say  to  you  not  to  swear  at  all,  neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is 
the  throne  of  God  : 


apostolic  times  ;  [0]  this  explanation  admits 
more  easily  the  existence  of  causes  for  im 
perfect  divorce  besides  adultery;  [i]  though 
the  Fathers  may  be  made  to  harmonize  with 
this  view,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they 
generally  deduce  the  indissolubility  of  Chris 
tian  marriage  not  merely  from  the  second 
and  the  third  gospel  and  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  but 
they  commonly  quote  also  the  first  gospel 
for  this  dogma. 

[g]  Considering,  however,  that  the  tenor  of 
the  law  is  the  same  in  the  first  gospel  as  in 
the  second  and  the  third  ;  and  that  our  Lord 
had  no  sufficient  motive  for  being  harder  in 
his  dealings  with  Gentiles  than  he  was  with 
the  Jews  ;  and  moreover,  that  St.  Matthew 
would  have  signified  the  fact  in  some  way,  if 
he  had  recorded  a  law  that  was  to  be  of  only 
temporary  value  :  the  preceding  view  loses 
some  of  its  probability.  The  ancient  and 
common  explanation,  which  agrees  with  the 
foregoing  in  admitting  the  proper,  though 
wider,  sense  of  the  word  iropvela.  and  also  the 
exceptive  value  of  the  clause  "  excepting  the 
cause  of  fornication,"  but  which  explains 
the  dismissal  as  meaning  divorce  ''  a  thoro  et 
habitatione  "  and  not  "a  vinculo,"  is  there 
fore  more  satisfactory  than  any  of  the  other 
solutions.  The  following  are  additional  rea 
sons  in  favor  of  this  latter  view  :  [o]  It  ex 
plains  the  context  "  and  he  that  shall  marry 
her  that  is  put  away,  committeth  adultery  "  ; 
[the  omission  of  the  Greek  article  before 
a.iro\e\vfitvr)v  shows  that  the  law  is  general, 
and  not  restricted  to  the  unjust  dismissal]  ; 
[0]  it  explains  why  the  text  itself  [v.  32] 
implies  that  carnal  intercourse  of  the  divorced 
wife  with  another  man  is  adultery  in  any 
case,  and  that  the  husband  is  accountable 
for  the  sin  if  he  has  sent  his  partner  away 
without  sufficient  cause  [Bas.]  ;  [7]  it  agrees 
with  the  context  of  Mt.  xix.  3  ff.  [Mk.  x.  3 
ff.],  where  Jesus  reestablishes  the  primitive 
indissolubility  of  marriage  which  admitted 
no  exception  and  to  which  our  Lord  added 
no  exception  [this  latter  addition  should  have 
been  made  to  the  law,  and  not  afterward, 
when  another  question  had  come  up  for  dis 
cussion]  ;  [8]  if  Jesus  had  permitted  perfect 
divorce  in  case  of  adultery,  he  would  have 
rather  relaxed  than  perfected  the  former  law 
according  to  which  a  bill  of  divorce  had  to  be 
given  —  in  other  words,  the  license  abolished 
by  Moses  would  have  been  legally  reestab 
lished  ;  [e]  while  the  absence  of  the  article 
before  atro\f\vfj.evnv  in  Mt.  v.  32  demands  this 
explanation,  the  text  of  Mt.  xix.  9  at  least 
admits  it.  Jer.  Bell.  Jans.  Fr.  Luc.  Palm, 
explain  the  passage  as  meaning  "  whosoever 
shall  put  away  his  wife  [which  is  wholly 
illicit  except  it  be  for  fornication],  and  shall 
marry  another,  committeth  adultery  "  ;  while 


Maid,  resolves  the  sentence  into  "  whosoever 
shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be  for  for 
nication,  committeth  adultery "  [cf.  Mt.  v. 
32]  and  "  whosoever  shall  marry  another 
[the  former  being  dismissed  for  whatever 
cause],  committeth  adultery  ";  [£]  the  Latin 
and  the  Greek  Fathers,  of  the  fourth  century 
at  least,  commonly  teach  that  divorce  "  a 
vinculo  "  is  impossible,  while  divorce  "  a 
thoro  et  habitatione  "  is  allowable  in  case  of 
adultery,  and  most  theologians  teach  that 
the  Fathers  derived  this  doctrine  from  the 
first  gospel ;  [rj]  if  it  be  said  that  the  Jews 
could  not  have  understood  the  words  of  Jesus 
in  this  way,  because  imperfect  divorce  was 
wholly  unknown  to  them,  this  manner  of 
reasoning  destroys  most  of  the  Christian 
mysteries  contained  in  the  words  of  Christ, 
because  they  were  unknown  to  the  Jews  be 
fore  our  Lord  revealed  them  ;  [0]  though  one 
or  more  exceptions  may  be  advanced  against 
the  foregoing  considerations  taken  singly, 
they  hardly  avail  against  the  collective  force 
of  the  arguments  stated. 

33.  Again  you  have  heard.]     4-   The  sec 
ond  and  the  eighth  commandment.     It  would 
lead  us  too  far  to  investigate  here  the  nature 
of  the  connection  between  the  preceding  and 
the  following  parts  of  our  Lord's  discourse  : 
Chrys.  is  of  opinion  that  the  observance  of 
the  seventh  commandment  is  implied  in  the 
perfect  observance   of   the  eighth ;     Thorn, 
makes  our  Lord  pass  from  the  precepts  con 
cerning  the  irascible  faculties  to  those  con 
cerning  concupiscence,  and  from  these  again 
to  the  rules  of  the  rational  faculties ;  Maid. 
sees  no  special  order  in  the  successive  points 
touched  upon  by  our  Lord.     At  any  rate,  in 
what  follows  Jesus  first  states  the  precepts 
of  the   Old  Testament  [v.  33],  secondly,  he 
formulates  the  negative  precepts  of  the  New 
Testament  [vv.   34-36],  and  finally  he  ex 
presses  the  positive  law  of  the  Christian  dis 
pensation  [v.  37]. 

a.  Law  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  first 
part  our  Lord  quotes  the  sense  of  Ex.  xx.  7 
fcf.  Deut.  v.  11],  but  adheres  almost  to  the 
•words  of  Lev.  xix.  12  ;  in  the  second  part  he 
gives  the  sense  of  Num.  xxx.  3  [cf.  Deut. 
xxiii.  21 ;  Ps.  xxiii.  4].  The  sum  of  the  law 
thus  quoted  appears  to  be  contained  in  the 
two  statements :  "  it  is  not  allowed  to  swear 
falsely  "  and  "  only  oaths  by  God  himself  are 
binding  as  such."  This  is  confirmed  by  Mt. 
xxiii.  18. 

34.  But  I  say  to  you.]     b.  The  Christian 
law.     Jesus  opposes  two  statements  to  the 
foregoing  two :   "  it  is  not  allowed  to  swear 
at  all "  and  "  oaths  sworn  by  God's  creatures 
are  binding  as  such."     Owing  to  the  Greek 
conjunction  employed  in  the  second  part  of 
the  Christian  law   [ju^.^re,  not  /urjSeJ,  Jer. 
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35.  Nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  his  footstool :  nor  by  Jerusalem,  for  it 
is  the  city  of  the  Great  King ; 

36.  Neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  head,  because  thou  canst  not 
make  one  hair  white  or  black. 

37.  But  let  your  speech  be  yea,  yea ;  no,  no ;  and  that  which  is  over 
and  above  these,  is  of  evil. 

38.  You  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth. 

39.  But  I  say  to  you  not  to  resist  evil ;  but  if  one  strike  thee  on  thy 
right  cheek,  turn  to  him  also  the  other. 

40.  And  if  a  man  will  contend  with  thee  in  judgment,  and  take  away 
thy  coat,  let  go  thy  cloak  also  unto  him. 

41.  And  whosoever  will  force  thee  one  mile,  go  with  him  other  two. 


Tholuck,  Ewald,  Keim,  etc.  believe  that 
"  not  to  swear  at  all  "  is  a  mere  summary  of 
the  four  particular  forms  expressly  indicated, 
i.  e.  of  the  oaths  by  heaven,  by  the  earth,  by 
Jerusalem,  and  by  one's  head,  so  that  Jesus 
did  not  forbid  an  oath  by  God  himself.  But 
the  partitive  value  of  the  Greek  conjunc 
tion  seems  to  have  passed  out  of  sight  in  the 
New  Testament  language  [cf.  Apoc.  ix.  21 ; 
Winer,  Grammatik  des  neutest.  Sprachidi- 
oms,  55,  6],  and  the  opposition  between 
Christ's  law  and  that  of  the  Old  Testament 
demands  that  "  not  to  swear  at  all "  embraces 
also  oaths  by  God  himself.  Nor  do  we  think 
that  the  Salmant.  [Curs,  theol.  de  iuram.  c. 
11,  punct.  4]  are  justified  in  interpreting  the 
words  of  Jesus  in  this  passage  as  a  mere 
counsel ;  if  they  contained  only  a  counsel, 
there  would  be  no  real  comparison  between 
law  and  law.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
be  maintained  that  our  Lord  forbids  all 
swearing  absolutely  [cf.  Just.  Iren.  Clem. 
Alex.  Orig.  Chrys.  Hil.  Jer.]  ;  for  we  have 
instances  in  Sacred  Scripture  in  which  God 
himself,  or  our  Lord,  or  the  apostle  Paul 
confirmed  a  statement  by  oath  [cf .  Gen.  xxii. 
10 ;  xxvi.  3  ;  Num.  xiv.  23  ;  Is.  xlv.  23  ;  Lk. 
i.  73 ;  Acts  vii.  17 ;  Heb.  vi.  13 ;  Mt.  xxvi. 
(53  f. ;  Rom.  i.  9 ;  2  Cor.  i.  23 ;  xi.  31 ;  Gal.  i. 
20 ;  Phil.  i.  8  ;  etc.].  Scripture  itself  shows, 
therefore,  that  the  prohibition  "  not  to  swear 
at  all "  must  be  understood  like  the  prohibi 
tion  "  not  to  kill "  ;  both  killing  and  swearing 
divested  of  their  qualifying  circumstances 
are  morally  bad,  and  as  such  fall  under  a 
negative  precept  [Caj.  Dion.  Jans.  Bar.  Knab. 
etc.].  The  special  forms  declared  by  our 
Lord  to  contain  real  oaths  are  partially 
alluded  to  even  in  the  Old  Testament :  cf. 
Gen.  xlii.  15  ;  1  Kings  i.  26  ;  xx.  3  ;  2  Kings 
xi.  11 ;  4  Kings  ii.  2  ;  etc.  Christ's  language 
is  peculiar  in  this  instance,  because  he  gives 
a  reason  for  his  commandments  ;  the  general 
argument  supposes  that  to  swear  by  a  crea 
ture  manifesting  an  attribute  of  God  is  to 
swear  implicitly  by  God  himself. 

37.  But  let  your  speech  be.]     c.  The  posi 
tive   Christian  law.     The  positive  perfection 


of  the  Christian  dispensation  consists  in  the 
fact  that  a  simple  affirmation  or  denial  has 
the  value  of  an  oath  :  "  that  which  is  over 
and  above  these  "  is  not  pronounced  to  be 
"  evil,"  but  "  of  evil."  The  word  "  evil  " 
may,  according  to  the  original  text,  be  either 
masculine  or  neuter ;  according  to  the  former 
supposition,  the  expression  signifies  "  the 
evil  one  "  or  "  the  devil,"  the  father  of  lies 
and  author  of  the  necessity  of  the  oath 
[Chrom.  Chrys.  Euth.  Theoph.  Br.  Maid. 
Arn.].  Though  this  view  agrees  well  enough 
with  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  it  is  not 
sufficiently  reverential  on  account  of  the 
foregoing  instances  in  which  God  himself 
employed  the  solemn  oath ;  hence  it  is  pre 
ferable  to  regard  "  evil  "  as  neuter,  signifying 
the  evil  disposition  of  man  that  renders  the 
oath  necessary  either  on  account  of  the  falla 
ciousness  of  the  speaker  or  the  incredulity  of 
the  hearer  [Aug.  Schanz,  Knab.  etc.]  ;  James 
v.  12  agrees  with  this  doctrine  of  our  Lord. 

38.  You   have    heard   that   it   hath  been 
said.]    5.  Behavior  towards  enemies.     In  this 
part  our  Lord  first  opposes  the  Christian  law 
to  the  ancient  "  lex  talionis  "  ;  secondly,  he 
establishes  the  Christian  law  of  loving  one's 
enemies,     a.   The  "  lex  talionis."     As  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  so  in  the  present,  Jesus 
first  announces  the  law  of   the   Old    Testa 
ment,  and  then  opposes  his  own  command 
ment  to  it.     [a]  The  Old  Testament  expressed 
the  "  lex  talionis  "  in  Ex.  xxi.  24 ;  Lev.  xxiv. 
20  ;  Deut.  xix.  21.    These  passages  contain  a 
direction  for  the  judge  how  to  measure  the 
punishment  of    the    guilty  offender.     That 
private  revenge  was  prohibited  is  clear  from 
Lev.  x;x.  18  ;  Prov.  xxiv.  29 ;   Deut.  xxxii. 
35.      It  is  in   this  sense  that  the    Psalmist 
often   prays  God  to   deal  with  the  enemies 
of  the  just  and  the  pious  according  to  their 
malice. 

39.  But  I  say  to  you.]     [/3]  The  Christian 
law.    Our  Lord  first  enjoins  the  patient  bear 
ing  of  evil ;   secondly,  he  exacts  the  willing 
ness  to  undergo  other  greater  wrongs ;  thirdly, 
such  wrongs  are  not  only  to  be  suffered  when 
they  are  inflicted  by  way  of  violence,  but 
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42.  Give  to  him  that  asketh  of  thee,  and  from  him  that  would  bor 
row  of  thee  turn  not  away. 

43.  You  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh 
bor  and  hate  thy  enemy. 

44.  But  I  say  to  you,  Love  your  enemies  ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,  and  pray  for  them  that  persecute  and  calumniate  you ; 


also  when  they  present  themselves  in  the 
form  of  favors  to  others. 

[1]  The  patient  bearing  of  injury  is  en 
joined  in  the  words  "  not  to  resist  evil "  ; 
since  in  the  original  text  "  evil  "  is  preceded 
by  the  definite  article,  it  may  mean  either 
"  the  evil  one,"  i.  e.  the  devil  [Chrys.  Theoph. 
Euth.],  or  "evil  in  general,"  i.  e.  unjustly 
inflicted  suffering  [Aug.  Bed.],  or  again 
"the  evil-doer,"  i.  e.  the  unjust  inflicter  of 
evil  [op.  imp.  Schanz,  etc.].  This  last  mean 
ing  of  ''  evil  "  fits  best  into  the  context. 

[#]  The  willingness  to  suffer  new  and 
greater  wrongs  is  enjoined  in  the  words 
"if  one  strike  thee."  The  new  wrongs  are 
grouped  by  our  Lord  under  three  heads  : 
bodily  suffering,  unjust  bereavement  of  pro 
perty,  and  unjust  infringement  on  personal 
liberty.  The  first  wrong  is  illustrated  by  a 
stroke  in  the  face  ;  the  second,  by  the  loss 
of  a  necessary  garment ;  the  third,  by  forced 
labor.  The  first  injury  is  at  the  same  time 
the  greatest  insult ;  the  second  involves  be 
reavement  of  the  most  necessary  article  of 
common  decency ;  and  the  third  implies  sub 
mission  to  the  most  hated  national  enemy, 
since  the  verb  of  the  original  text  means 
"  to  press  into  the  service  of  the  state  " 
[Herod,  viii.  98],  and  since  the  Jews  com 
plained  most  bitterly  of  being  obliged  to 
furnish  posts  for  the  Roman  government 
[Jos.  Antiq.  XIII.  ii.  3].  The  "coat"  was 
the  inner  garment  or  tunic,  made  of  linen  or 
cotton,  while  the  "  cloak  "  was  the  outer  gar 
ment,  made  of  fine  cotton,  wool,  or  camels' 
hair.  The  latter  was  the  more  precious  of 
the  two,  and  served  by  day  against  the  cold, 
and  by  night  as  a  covering  [Ex.  xxii.  26 ; 
Deut.  xxiv.  13].  Lk.  vi.  29  inverts  the  order 
of  these  two  garments,  probably  because  the 
robber  would  naturally  take  the  outer  gar 
ment,  while  the  Jewish  law,  which  the  first 
gospel  supposes,  forbade  the  taking  of  the 
latter. 

[5]  To  do  favors  to  others  even  at  the  price 
of  great  personal  sacrifices  is  enjoined  in 
the  words  "  give  to  him  that  asketh  of  thee, 
and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee 
turn  not  away."  That  there  can  be  no 
question  of  interest  is  plain  from  Ex.  xxii. 
25 ;  Lev.  xxv.  37  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  19.  The  gen 
eral  character  of  the  command  makes  it  plain 
that  it  includes  the  case  where  the  demand 
is  unjust  or  where  restitution  cannot  be 
expected  [cf.  Deut.  xv.  7,  8]. 

This  saying  of  our  Lord  may  be  re 
garded  as  strictly  preceptive  in  so  far  as 
it  forbids  vengeance  on  private  authority, 
or  vengeance  sought  through  mere  anger,  or 


impatience  under  injury  inflicted  by  others  ; 
it  may  be  called  a  counsel  in  so  far  as  it  im 
poses  patient  and  constant  endurance  of  in 
jury  even  where  we  could  seek  redress  from 
the  proper  authority  without  giving  any 
scandal  [Jans.  cf.  Dion.  Sylv.  Alb.].  That 
redress  may  be  sought  at  times  is  clear  from 
the  examples  of  our  Lord  [Jn.  xviii.  23] 
and  St.  Paul  [Acts  xvi.  37 ;  xxiii.  3].  In 
general,  the  greater  glory  of  God,  the  com 
mon  good,  the  greater  good,  the  good  of  the 
wrong-doer,  etc.,  are  sufficient  reasons  for 
lawful  resistance  [cf.  Aug.  Maid.  op.  imp. 
Bed.  Euth.  etc.]. 

43.  You   have   heard.]     b.  The    love    of 
one's  enemies.     This  section  first  states  the 
law  of  the  Old  Testament,  then  it  gives  that 
of  the  New,  and  thirdly,  it  adds  the  motives 
for  conforming  to  the  latter,     [a]  The  first 
part   of   the    Old   Law  is  taken  from  Lev. 
xix.   18,  where  there  is  question  of   loving 
a  fellow  Israelite.     It  is  true  that  the  word 
"neighbor,"    especially   its   Hebrew  equiv 
alent,   may    have    the    extensive    Christian 
meaning  [Lk.  x.  25-37;  Mt.   xix.   19;  xxii. 
39;  Mk.  xii.  31,  33],   but  in  opposition  to 
"enemy,"  as  it  stands  in  the  present  pas 
sage,  it  has   the   more    limited  meaning  of 
"friend"  [Job  ii.  11;  xix.  21;  Cant.  v.  16]. 
The  second  part  of  the  Old  Law,  "  and  hate 
thy  enemy,"   is   not   expressly  stated   any 
where  in  the  inspired  writing.     Still,  it  is 
not   necessarily   a   legal   corruption    of   the 
Pharisees,    since    it   may   be   more   or    less 
legitimately   deduced  from    the   law.      For 
the  latter  expressly  imposed  only  the  love 
of  a  fellow  Israelite,  so  that  its  silence  with 
regard  to  others  was  apt  to  be  interpreted 
negatively ;    moreover,   the   hatred    of    the 
foreigner   was   represented   in   Scripture  as 
something  sacred  and  pleasing  to  God  [Pss. 
v.   11 ;  ix.  20,  21 ;  xxvi.  4,  5 ;  etc.]  since  it 
tended  to  make  the  Jews  more  tenacious  of 
their  own  law  and  religious  doctrine.     We 
need  not  admit  with  Hil.  Aug.  Pasch.  Ans. 
laud.  Salm.  etc.  the  permission  of  a  personal 
hatred  of  one's   enemy   [cf.  Thorn.  2a  2ae, 
q.  25,  8,  9].     This  accounts  also  for  the  nar 
row  sympathies  of  the  Jews,  vestiges  of  which 
are  found  in  profane  writers  [Tacit,  hist.  v. 
5  ;  Jos.  Antiq.  XI.  vi.  5  ;  Cicero,  pro  Flacco 
28  ;  Juvenal,  xiv.  103  ff . ;  cf .  1  Thess.  ii.  15 ; 
Keim,  ii.  260]. 

44.  But  I  say  to  you.]     [b]   The  New  Law. 
First,  we  are  bound  in  general  to  love  all 
men,  even  our  enemies ;  then  the  enemies 
are  specified  as  those  that  harm  us  by  their 
hand,  or  by  their  tongue,  or  in  their  heart. 
These   we  are   bidden  to   benefit  in  three 
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45.  That  you  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven, 
who  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  upon  the  good  and  bad,  and  raineth  upon 
the  just  and  the  unjust. 

46.  For  if  you  love  them  that  love  you,  what  reward  shall  you  have? 
Do  not  even  the  publicans  this  ? 

47.  And  if  you  salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  you  more  ?     Do 
not  also  the  heathens  this  ? 

48.  Be  you  therefore  perfect,  as  also  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

1.  Take  heed  that  you  do  not  do  your  justice  before  men,  to  be  seen 
by^them;  otherwise  you  shall  not  have  a  reward  of  your  Father  who 
is  in  heaven. 

In  1:  The  conjunction  8e  is  found  in  s  L  Z  cop  syifboth]  aeth  Ti  ;  it  is 
wanting  in  most  codd.,  in  vg  go  syifcu]  Chrys  Hil  etc.  Instead  of  "  justice  " 
we  find  "  alms-deed  "inEKLMSUZAHfk  syr[p]  go  arm  Chrys. 


ways  :  by  loving  them,  by  assisting  them 
with  temporal  goods,  and  by  praying  for 
them  [cf.  Salm.  Ans.  laud.].  Since  this 
obligation  is  hard  to  accomplish,  Jesus  con 
siders  it  necessary  to  add  special  motives  for 
its  fulfilment. 

45.  That  yon  may  be  the  children  of 
your  Father.]  [c]  Motives.  The  motives 
Jesus  gives  for  fulfilling  the  law  of  loving 
our  enemies  may  be  reduced  to  three  :  the 
sonship  of  God,  the  hope  of  reward,  the 
similarity  to  God.  The  sonship  of  God  to 
be  acquired  by  loving  one's  enemies  is  hardly 
the  supernatural  sonship  of  adoption,  though 
v.  8  alludes  to  it  ;  the  context  determines  this 
sonship  as  consisting  in  similarity  of  action, 
since  it  appeals  to  the  benefits  God  bestows 
alike  on  the  good  and  the  bad.  As  God 
loves  his  enemies  for  his  own  sake,  so  we 
must  love  our  enemies  for  God's  sake,  thus 
becoming  like  unto  God  in  our  behavior. 
This  high  excellence  of  the  love  of  one's 
enemies  was  recognized  even  by  the  pagans  : 
Senec.  de  benef  .  iv.  26  ;  cf.  de  ira,  ii.  34  ;  de 
clem.  ii.  6  ;  ep.  81.  The  second  motive  for 
loving  one's  enemies  is  the  promise  of  re 
ward  ;  Christ's  hearers  are  supposed  to  ex 
pect  a  higher  reward  than  the  publicans  and 
the  heathens  will  receive,  since  these  were 
excluded  from  the  Messianic  blessings.  It 
may  then  be  inferred  that  the  special  reward 
of  loving  one's  enemies  will  consist  in  sharing 
in  the  Messianic  blessings.  The  third  motive 
for  loving  our  enemies  is  again  the  perfec 
tion  with  which  God  loves  both  friends  and 
enemies,  a  perfection  which  we  are  to  emu 
late.  That  the  admonition  to  be  perfect  as 
our  heavenly  Father  is  perfect  refers  pri 
marily  and  directly  to  the  love  of  our  ene 
mies  is  plain  from  the  context,  from  the  par 
allel  passage  in  the  third  gospel  [Lk.  vi.  36], 


from  the  almost  unanimous  consent  of  com 
mentators  [Euth.  Aug.  Pasch.  Bed.  gl.  ord. 
Thorn.  Caj.  Maid.  Jans.  Sylv.  Bar.  Arn. 
Schanz,  Fil.  etc.],  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  since  the  highest  perfection  consists  in 
the  highest  love.  Chrys.  gives  the  steps  by 
which  we  may  reach  this  height :  not  to  in 
flict  an  injury,  not  to  avenge  an  injury  re 
ceived,  not  to  have  recourse  to  the  "lex 
talionis,"  to  offer  one's  self  to  suffer  injus 
tice,  to  give  more  than  is  unjustly  asked  of 
us,  not  to  hate  the  one  that  has  injured  us, 
to  love  our  enemy,  to  return  good  for  evil. 
These  several  degrees  are  also  contained  in 
the  words  of  our  Lord  explained  in  this 
section. 

c.  Practices  of  the  New  Kingdom, 
vi.  1-vii.  12. 

After  describing  the  character  of  the  citi 
zens  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  and  their  in 
fluence  on  others,  after  stating  the  perfection 
of  the  Christian  law  both  in  general  and  in 
particular  obligations,  our  Lord  proceeds  to 
develop  the  practice  of  the  New  Testament 
virtues.  This  practice  concerns  first  our  acts 
of  devotion  [vi.  1-18],  secondly,  our  private 
life  [vi.  19-34],  and  thirdly,  our  relation  to 
our  neighbor  [vii.  1-12]. 

1.  Take  heed  that  you  do  not  do  your 
justice.]  1.  Acts  of  devotion,  vi.  1-18.  This 
section  considers  first,  alms-deeds,  1-4  ;  sec 
ondly,  prayer,  5-15 ;  thirdly,  fasting,  16-18. 
That  these  works  were  considered  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  belonging  to  the  substance  of 
perfection  is  plain  from  Tob.  xii.  8,  0 ;  be 
sides,  there  is  a  number  of  passages  in  which 
the  three  works  are  recommended  singly  : 
the  giving  of  alms  is  spoken  of  Deut.  xv.  7 ; 
Pss.  xl.  2 ;  cxi.  5  ;  Prov.  xi.  25  ;  xix.  17  ;  Is. 
Iviii.  7,  8 ;  prayer  was  practiced  both  pub- 
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2.  Therefore,  when  thou  dost  an  alms-deed,  sound  not  a  trumpet 
before  thee,  as  the  hypocrites  do  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the  streets, 
that  they  may  be  honored  by  men.     Amen  I  say  to  you,  they  have 
received  their  reward. 

3.  But  when  thou  dost  alms,  let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy 
right  hand  doth. 

4.  That  thy  alms  may  be  in  secret,  and  thy  Father  who  seeth  in 
secret,  will  repay  thee. 

In  4:  "  openly  "  is  added  after  "  will  repay  thee  "in  EKLMSUabcf 
g1  h  q  syr[sch  p]  go  arm  aeth  Chrys  etc. ;  but  "  openly  "  is  wanting  in  s  B  D  Z 


licly  and  privately,  Gen.  xviii.  23  ;  xx.  17  ;  1 
Kings  i.  10 ;  ii.  1  ;  viii.  6 ;  Deut.  xxvi.  3,  14  ; 
3  Kings  viii.  50  ff.  ;  Ps.  liv.  18 ;  fasting,  too, 
was  well  known,  and  at  certain  times  even 
prescribed,  Jud.  xx.  26 ;  1  Kings  vii.  6 ;  '2 
Kings  xii.  16 ;  3  Kings  xxi.  27 ;  Est.  iv.  1 ; 
Ps.  xxxiv.  13 ;  Dan.  ix.  3  ;  Joel  ii.  13  ;  Lev. 
xvi.  29 ;  xxiii.  27 ;  Zach.  vii.  3,  5 ;  viii.  19. 
It  is  also  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  at  the 
time  of  the  exile,  prayer  was  often  recurred 
to  instead  of  the  legal  sacrifices ;  but  no 
certain  posture  of  the  body  was  determined 
as  obligatory.  Our  Lord  therefore  does  not 
introduce  new  practices  of  devotion  in  the 
following  discourse,  but  teaches  the  proper 
method  of  performing  the  customary  ones. 
He  comprises  them  under  the  name  of  "  jus 
tice  "  and  warns  in  general  that  they  are 
not  to  be  performed  through  vainglory.  It 
is  true  that  Maid.  etc.  regard  "  justice  "  as 
synonymous  with  the  following  "  alms-deed," 
but  Tob.  iv.  10  and  Prov.  x.  2 ;  xi.  4  show 
that  it  had  also  the  wider  meaning.  It  is 
not  the  mere  publicity  of  the  good  works 
that  robs  them  of  their  merit,  but  the  inten 
tion  of  the  doer  to  gain  human  praise  thereby. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  views  of  the 
Jews  concerning  future  retribution,  our  Lord 
here  speaks  of  the  "  reward  of  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven." 

2.  Therefore,  when  thou  dost  an  alms- 
deed.]  a.  Alms-deeds.  Here  Jesus  teaches 
first,  what  to  avoid,  then,  how  to  give  alms, 
and  thirdly,  he  adds  the  motive,  a.  We  must 
avoid  the  way  of  the  hypocrites  in  the  syna 
gogues  and  the  streets.  In  classical  lan 
guage  "  hypocrites  "  were  those  that  acted 
the  part  of  another  person,  the  beginning  of 
their  performance  being  announced  by  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet.  Owing  to  this  custom, 
gl.  ord.  Br.  Tost.  Caj.  Jans.  [cf.  Euth.  Maid. 
Lap.]  contend  that  our  Lord  warns  here 
literally  against  having  one's  alms-deeds 
announced  by  trumpet-sound  in  streets  and 
synagogues,  thus  merely  acting  the  part 
of  a  friend  to  the  poor.  But  Lightfoot, 
Schottgen,  etc.  maintain  that  there  is  no 
vestige  of  any  such  custom  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  Since  our  Lord  must 
have  alluded  to  an  evil  that  was  then  well 
known,  Ed.  [i.  pp.  196,  539]  believes  that  he 
borrows  his  language  from  the  trumpet- 


shaped  collection  boxes  in  which  the  alms 
were  received  in  both  temple  and  synagogues  ; 
but  Thorn.  Fab.  Bar.  Sylv.  Calm.  Am. 
Schegg,  fSchanz,  Fil.  Knab.  etc.  rightly  see 
in  the  language  of  our  Lord  a  merely  figu 
rative  expression,  in  which  he  warns  against 
ostentation  and  external  show  in  our  works 
of  mercy  [cf.  Cicero,  ep.  ad  divers,  xvi.  21]. 
The  use  of  trumpets  in  the  temple  service 
was  sufficiently  well  known  to  render  our 
Lord's  words  fully  intelligible  [cf.  Joel  ii. 
15]. 

3.  But  when  thou  dost  alms.]  13.  How  to 
give  alms.  We  need  not  notice  the  view  of 
Paulus  and  de  Wette  who  think  that  Jesus 
warns  against  first  counting  the  money,  or 
the  alms  we  give,  in  the  left  hand  ;  Chrys. 
and  Aug.  have  rejected  the  explanation  that 
the  "  left  hand  "  means  the  wicked  and  the 
unbelieving  ;  Aug.  qualifies  the  view  that 
the  "  left  hand  "  signifies  the  wife,  as  absurd 
and  ridiculous,  because  our  Lord  cannot  be 
supposed  to  allude  to  the  parsimoniousness 
of  the  wife,  and  the  domestic  struggles  that 
would  follow,  if  the  wife  were  to  know  the 
generous  acts  of  mercy  done  by  the  husband  ; 
nor  can  it  be  maintained  that  the  "  left 
hand  "  signifies  either  pleasure  or  our  lower 
appetite,  because  this  interpretation  does 
not  fit  into  the  context ;  the  view  of  Maid., 
who  considers  the  language  of  Jesus  as  a 
rhetorical  exaggeration,  deserves  more  com 
mendation  than  any  of  the  foregoing, 
though  the  "  left  hand "  may  also  signify 
those  most  closely  connected  with  us  [cf. 
Mt.  v.  29,  30].  At  any  rate,  our  alms-deeds 
must  be  done  with  as  little  ostentation  as 
possible. 

y.  The  motive.  The  secret  charity  we  thus 
exercise  becomes  more  precious  [cf.  Ecclus. 
xxix.  15],  and  our  reward  will  be  not  that  of 
this  earth,  but  that  of  heaven  [cf.  Phil.  ii.  16  ; 
2  Tim.  i.  12,  18 ;  iv.  8].  But  even  in  this 
life,  we  thus  spare  the  feelings  of  the  poor, 
and  have  God  "  who  seeth  in  secret  "  for  the 
witness  of  our  charity.  The  foregoing  doc 
trine  is  of  precept,  in  so  far  as  it  teaches  that 
our  intention  in  doing  good  must  always  be 
pure  ;  it  is  of  counsel,  in  so  far  as  it  warns 
us  to  avoid  all  occasion  of  vanity  in  which 
our  corrupt  human  nature  might  be  con 
quered  [Jans.  Knab.]. 
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5.  And  when  ye  pray,  ye  shall  not  be  as  the  hypocrites,  that  love  to 
stand  and  pray  in  the  synagogues  and  corners  of   the  streets,  that 
they  may  be  seen  by  men.    Amen  I  say  to  you,  They  have  received 
their  reward. 

6.  But  thou,  when  thou  shalt  pray,  enter  into  thy  chamber,  and  hav 
ing  shut  the  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  in  secret ;  and  thy  Father  who 
seeth  in  secret  will  repay  thee. 

7.  And  when  you  are  praying,  speak  not  much,  as  the  heathens. 
For  they  think  that  in  their  much  speaking  they  may  be  heard. 

8.  Be  not  you  therefore  like  to  them,  for  your  Father  knoweth  what 
is  needful  for  you  before  you  ask  him. 

9.  Thus,  therefore,  shall  you  pray :  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven, 
hallowed  be  thy  name. 

ff1  k  vg  sax  cop  syifcu]  Cypr  Aug  Jer  etc.  In  5:  "when  thou  prayest" 
instead  of  "  when  ye  pray  "DEKLMSUAIIq  syr[cu  sell]  ;  but  the  plu 
ral  in  s*  B  Z  it[most]  vg  go  sah  cop  aeth  arm  Orig  Chrys  Aug  Ti  W  H. 


5.  And  when  you  pray.]  b.  Prayer.  In 
this  section  our  Lord  first  warns  against  the 
vice  of  the  Pharisees  [5,  6],  then  against  the 
misconception  of  the  heathens  [7,  8],  and 
finally  he  gives  a  formula  of  a  perfect  prayer 
[9-15],  o.  The  Old  Testament  passages 
referring  to  prayer  have  been  given  above 
[v.  1].  It  may  be  supposed  that  public 
prayer  was  not  only  joined  with  the  two 
daily  sacrifices  [cf .  Ps.  Ixxii.  20, 136],  but  also 
that  it  took  place  about  the  third,  the  sixth, 
and  the  ninth  hour  [cf.  Ps.  liv.  18].  Acts 
iii.  1 ;  x.  9  seems  to  confirm  the  latter  sup 
position.  Though  a  kneeling  and  prostrate 
fiosture  was  not  unknown  among  the  Jews 
3  Kings  viii.  54  ;  xix.  18  ;  Dan.  vi.  10  ;  Lk. 
xxii.  41 ;  Acts  ix.  40;  xx.  36;  xxi.  5],  they 
commonly  stood  erect  during  prayer  [1  Kings 
i.  26 ;  Dan.  ix.  20 ;  Mk.  xi.  25 ;  Lk.  xviii.  11, 
13  ;  Philo,  Vit.  contempl.  opp.  ii.  481 ;  Light. 
f.],  so  that  "  to  stand  "  was  almost  synony 
mous  with  "  to  pray."  At  the  stated  times 
of  prayer  there  was  naturally  a  greater  con 
course  on  the  streets  leading  to  the  temple, 
and  especially  at  the  corners  where  two  or 
three  streets  crossed  each  other.  The  warn 
ing  of  our  Lord  against  standing  and  praying 
in  the  synagogues  or  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets  is  therefore  a  warning  against  osten 
tation  in  our  prayer.  The  retirement  in 
which  we  ought  to  pray  is  described  by  the 
chamber  and  the  shut  doors  [Mt.  xxiv.  26 ; 
Lk.  xii.  3;  Tob.  vii.  15]  ;  Jesus  does  not 
necessarily  speak  of  the  upper  chamber, 
though  the  prayer  was  often  performed  in  it 
[Dan.  vi.  11;  Judith  viii.  5;  Tob.  iii.  12; 
Acts  i.  13].  Whether  the  passage  be  ex 
plained  literally  as  a  rhetorical  exaggeration, 
or  metaphorically,  the  spiritual  lesson  con 
tained  in  it  is  the  same.  The  manner  in 
which  Ambr.  Jer.  Aug.  op.  imp.  apply  the 
passage  to  spiritual  recollection  during  time 
of  prayer  is  rather  pious  than  accurate. 
That  public  and  common  prayer  was  not 


prohibited  by  these  words  of  Jesus  is  seen 
from  Acts  i.  24  ;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  24 ;  vi.  6  ;  xii.  12  ; 
1  Tim.  ii.  8.  The  precept  contained  in  these 
words  may  be  complied  with  in  public,  and 
may  be  transgressed  in  secret,  since  it  is 
only  the  intention,  and  not  the  outward 
circumstances,  that  Jesus  regulates.  The 
counsel  contained  in  the  words  is  again  cal 
culated  to  remove  us  from  all  occasion  of 
vainglory. 

7.  And  when  you  are  praying.]  ft.  The 
folly  of  the  Gentiles.  This  has  its  source 
rather  in  want  of  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
than  in  malice  of  will.  They  uttered  many 
empty,  though  well  chosen,  words,  being 
especially  careful  not  to  omit  any  of  the 
proper  titles  of  the  gods  [3  Kings  xviii.  27]. 
Their  mistake  seems  to  have  been  a  double 
one  :  they  imagined  that  God  did  not  know 
their  needs  without  being  told  of  them,  and 
that  they  could  move  him  to  comply  with 
their  requests  by  means  of  eloquence.  That 
Jesus  did  not  forbid  oral  prayer  or  the  re- 

Estition  of  the  same  words  is  evident  from 
k.  vi.  12 ;  xviii.  1 ;  1  Thess.  v.  17 ;  Col. 
iv.  2 ;  Mt.  xxvi.  44  ;  Acts  i.  13 ;  xii.  12.  St. 
Aug.  beautifully  warns  us  that  Jesus  does 
not  wish  much-speaking,  but  desires  much- 
praying. 

9.  Thus,  therefore,  shall  you  pray.]  7. 
The  form  of  prayer.  Our  Lord  does  not 
command  us  to  repeat  the  very  words  of 
the  following  prayer,  but  he  shows  us  what 
ought  to  be  the  object  and  the  manner  of 
our  devotion.  Passages  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  [Mt.  xxvi.  39 ;  xi.  25 ;  Jn.  xvii.  1 ; 
Acts  iv.  24],  our  Lord's  approbation  of  Old 
Testament  prayers  [Mt.  xxvii.  46],  and  the 
earliest  forms  of  Christian  prayer  [Just. 
Apol.  i.  65  ;  c.  Tryph.  35]  agree  in  pointing 
out  the  liceity  of  other  forms  of  devotion. 
Still,  owing  to  its  divine  authorship,  its  com 
prehensive  brevity,  and  its  efficacy,  the 
"  Our  Father  "  has  become  the  most  common 
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form  of  prayer  from  the  times  of  Tertullian  ; 
the  latter  writer  himself  happily  styled  it 
"  a  summary  of  the  gospel."  Cypr.  Jer. 
Aug.  Chrys.  Bas.  Nyss.  have  written  homi 
lies  or  commentaries  on  the  Lord's  prayer, 
and  the  church  has  seen  fit  to  incorporate  it 
in  the  canon  of  the  mass,  and  to  repeat  it 
before  the  canonical  hours  of  the  Office.  Lk. 
xi.  1-4  gives  the  same  prayer  iu  a  briefer 
form  and  in  a  different  setting  of  circum 
stances.  Commentators  do  not  agree  as  to 
the  exact  relation  between  the  form  of  the 
Lord's  prayer  in  the  first  and  that  in  the 
third  gospel.  Those  writers  who  identify 
the  two  forms  explain  the  existing  discrep 
ancy  by  admitting  that  the  third  gospel 
gives  an  explanation  of  the  first  [Bed.],  or 
that  the  first  anticipates  what  the  third  nar 
rates  in  its  proper  place  [Maid.  Jans.  Lap.], 
or  that  the  third  gives  an  abbreviation  of 
the  first  [Reischl],  or  that  the  third  contains 
the  original  and  true  form  of  the  prayer 
[Weizsacker,  Kamphausen,  Weiss,  Meyer], 
though  acknowledgment  be  due  to  the  mate 
rial  superiority  of  St.  Matthew's  form  [Keim, 
Bleek,  Neander,  Godet,  Keil,  Meyer],  or  that 
the  third  gospel  gives  the  historical  devel 
opment  of  the  Lord's  prayer  [Grimm].  On 
the  other  hand,  those  writers  who  regard  the 
two  forms  of  the  Our  Father  as  distinct 
explain  their  position  by  assuming  that  the 
third  gospel  gives  the  form  adapted  for  the 
more  advanced  disciples  [Orig.],  or  that  the 
disciple  who  asked  Jesus  how  to  pray  did 
not  belong  to  the  twelve  and  had  not  been 
present  at  the  sermon  on  the  mount  [Euth.], 
or  that  such  a  discrepancy  of  form  between 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  is  simply  inexpli 
cable  if  our  Lord  pronounced  the  prayer 
only  once  [Schegg,  Bisp.],  or  that  the  repe 
tition  of  the  prayer  on  the  part  of  Jesus  is 
due  to  the  slow  comprehension  of  the  apos 
tles  [Schanz].  The  Lord's  prayer  is  com 
posed  of  an  invocation  and  seven  peti 
tions  :  — 

—  Our  Father.]  1.]  The  invocation.  Three 
points  must  be  noted  in  the  invocation :  the 
address  "Father,"  the  pronoun  "  our,"  and 
the  place  "  heaven."  The  heathen  nations 
often  addressed  their  gods  as  "father,"  and 
their  goddesses  as  "  mother."  The  title  was 
not  unknown  among  the  Jews,  as  we  see 
from  Deut.  xxxii.  6  ;  Is.  Ixiii.  16 ;  Ixiv.  8 ; 
Ecclus.  xxiii.  1 ;  li.  14  ;  Wisd.  ii.  16  ;  xiv.  3  ; 
Tob.  xiii.  4.  The  difference  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Gentiles  consisted  probably  in 
this,  that  the  former  used  the  address  as  a 
token  of  their  own  divine  election,  while  the 
latter  intended  to  confer  thereby  a  special 
honor  on  their  deities.  Since  the  New  Tes 
tament  is  the  dispensation  of  grace  and  of 
adopted  sonship  by  eminence,  the  address 
"  father  "  is  best  adapted  for  all  the  mem 
bers  of  the  New  Law.  Its  use  naturally 
fosters  charity,  excites  devotion,  engenders 
a  loving  presumption  of  being  heard,  and 
takes  God's  omnipotence  by  force.  Since 
the  fatherhood  of  God  is  no  longer  restricted 
to  the  Jewish  nation  in  a  special  manner,  we 


must  address  him  as  "our  father,"  so  that 
in  these  words  we  profess  the  supernatural 
brotherhood  of  men,  and  at  the  same  time 
manifest  our  mutual  charity  in  a  most  effec 
tive  manner.  Our  pleading  thus  becomes  a 
prayer  of  God's  own  family,  offered  by  and 
for  its  members.  The  words  "  who  art  in 
heaven  "  are  conformable  to  the  views  of  the 
ancients  that  the  godhead  inhabits  the  high 
est  locality  [Aristot.  De  ccelo,  i.  3] .  Even  if 
the  Jews  did  not  derive  from  this  divine  at 
tribute  alone  God's  infinity  and  omniscience, 
they  placed  his  throne  in  the  heavens  [Is. 
Ixvi.  1 ;  Ps.  ii.  4 ;  ci.  20 ;  Job  xxii.  12  ff. ; 
Acts  vii.  55  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  16],  and  the  New 
Testament  too  constantly  connects  Jesus 
with  heaven,  in  his  advent  and  return,  in  his 
sending  of  the  Paraclete  and  his  divine  ap 
probation  [Mt.  iii.  16, 17 ;  Mk.  xvi.  10 ;  Lk. 
xxiv.  51 ;  Jn.  i.  52  ;  xii.  28 ;  vi.  38 ;  Acts  i.  9 
f. ;  ii.  2],  It  is  in  the  same  spirit  that  dur 
ing  the  "  Our  Father  "  we  call  to  miiid  not 
God's  ubiquity,  but  his  special  presence  in 
the  heavens  which  "  show  forth  the  glory  of 
God  "  to  men  on  earth,  and  reveal  him  face 
to  face  to  the  saints  and  angels.  Our  imagi 
nation  is  thus  fixed  on  a  definite  point,  our 
memory  is  filled  with  thoughts  of  our  hea 
venly  home,  our  intellect  is  convinced  of 
God's  power -and  will  to  hear  and  help  us, 
and  finally  our  will  is  inflamed  with  an 
ardent  desire  of  the  beatitude  that  awaits  us. 
Most  commentators  believe  that  in  this  ad 
dress  we  direct  ourselves  to  the  first  person 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  alone,  according  to  the 
words  of  our  Lord  [Jn.  xx.  17]  :  ''  I  ascend 
to  my  Father  and  to  your  Father."  But  a 
number  of  writers  consider  the  words  "  Our 
Father  "  as  addressed  to  the  Holy  Trinity  in 
common  [cf.  Maid.  Knab.]  ;  for  God  is  our 
Father  through  his  works  "  ad  extra,"  and 
the  works  "  ad  extra  "  are  common  to  the 
three  persons  of  the  godhead. 

—  hallowed  be  thy  name.]  2.]  First  pe 
tition.  By  the  name  of  a  thing  we  express 
the  object  itself.  The  name  of  God,  there 
fore,  is  God  himself  in  so  far  as  he  is  known 
to  us  by  his  revelation  and  manifestation. 
Schanz  is  of  opinion  that  the  summary  of  the 
Old  Testament  knowledge  of  God  is  com 
prised  in  the  name  Jahveh  [cf.  Pss.  v.  12  ;  ix. 
11  ;  Is.  xxix.  23  ;  Ezech.  xxxvi.  23],  while 
"  Father "  expresses  the  New  Testament 
concept  of  God.  The  verb  "  hallowed  be  " 
expresses  the  Greek  "  sanctified  be."  St. 
Augustin  warns  us  that  we  do  not  pray  for 
an  increase  of  sanctity  of  God  in  himself, 
but  among  men ;  in  other  words  we  ask 
that  God's  external  glory  may  be  furthered. 
Though  the  petition  appears  to  regard  prox- 
imately  God's  praise  consisting  in  words  and 
worship,  and  excluding  blasphemy  [cf .  Is.  Iii. 
5  ;  Jer.  vii.  30 ;  Ez.  xx.  39 ;  xxii.  20  ;  Rom. 
ii.  24],  it  includes  in  its  full  meaning  the 
glory  of  God  resulting  from  our  service,  and 
reverence  of  God  by  internal  or  external  acts, 
by  thoughts,  words,  or  actions  [cf .  Lev.  x.  3  ; 
xxii.  32 ;  Ez.  xxxvii.  28 ;  xxxviii.  23 ;  Salm. 
Knab.  etc.]. 
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10.  Thy  kingdom  come.     Thy  will   be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven. 

11.  Give  us  this  day  our  supersubstantial  bread. 


10.  Thy  kingdom  come.]     3.]  Second  pe 
tition.     The  kingdom  here  mentioned  is  not 
merely  God's  absolute  dominion  over  all  crea 
tures  ;  for  this  ever  was  and  ever  shall  be, 
though  we  do  not  pray  for  it.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  "  kingdom  "  has  not  the  specific  and 
restricted  meaning  in  the  Our  Father  which 
it  has  in  the  first  gospel,  though  the  Jews  at 
the  time  of  our  Lord  no  doubt  prayed  for 
the  advent  of  the  kingdom  in  this  sense  [Sanh. 
f ol.  28,  2 ;  cf .  Mk.  xv.  4:j ;  Lk.  ii.  25  ;  xvii. 
20  ;  xxii.  18 ;  xxiii.  51 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  8].     The 
petition  of  the  Lord's  prayer  cannot  be  sim 
ply   derived   from   a   Jewish   or    a  Persian 
formula,   though   there    may   be    a    distant 
connection  between  them.     According  to  the 
Christian  idea  the  kingdom  is  both  internal 
and  external,  but  admits  of  different  degrees 
of  perfection,  so  that  its  advent  may  be  un 
derstood  of  an  increase   of  either  its  extent 
or  its  intensity.     Both  the  interior  and  the 
exterior  kingdom  of  God  will  reach  its  ulti 
mate  degree  of  perfection  at  the  second  ad 
vent  of  our  Lord,  or  rather  after  the  last 
judgment;  it  is  on  this  account  that  Tert. 
Chrys.  Aug.  Theoph.  Euth.  etc.  understand 
the  second  petition  of  the  Lord's  prayer  as  a 
desire  of  the  last  judgment.     Since  all  these 
divers  manners  of  increase  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  are  implied  in  the  second  petition  of  the 
Lord's  prayer,   we  must  conclude  that  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  words  depends  in  each 
case  on  the  intention  of  the  devout  faithful 
who  utter  the  words,  though  implicitly  it  is 
always  a  prayer  for  the  ultimate  consumma 
tion  and  perfection  of  the  divine  kingdom, 
and  therefore  for  the  second  advent  of  our 
Lord  with  its  accompanying   circumstances 
[cf.  Knab.  Coleridge,  etc.]. 
^— Thy  will  be  done.]     4.]   Third  petition. 
The  will  of  God  is  either  absolute  [benepla- 
citi]  or  conditional  [signi].    The  absolute  will 
of  God  is  always  accomplished,  even  in  the 
wicked,  so  that  our  duty  in  its  regard  consists 
in  a  loving  conformity  of  our  will  without 
murmur  and  complaint.      The  third  petition 
of   the  Lord's  prayer  is  especially  concerned 
with  the  fulfilment   of  the  conditional  will 
of  God.     For  its  fulfilment  implies  and  pre 
supposes  the  free  cooperation  of    our  will. 
We  pray,  therefore,  either  that  the  kingdom 
may  attain  its  perfection  within  us,  or  that 
the  perfection  of  the  kingdom  may  be  real 
ized  on  earth.     Either  men  of  the  present 
dispensation  must  obey  God  as  the  angels 
in  heaven  obey  him  [Ps.  cii.  21  ;  Dan.  vii.  10  ; 
Heb.  i.  14],  or  that  state  of  things  must  come 
in  which  all  will  perfectly  fulfil  the  will  of 
God   [cf.  Jer.  Chrys.  Aug.].     In  either  case 
there  will  be  perfect  peace  on  earth  [Ambr.] 
and    patient    endurance   of   all  God  ordains 
[Tert.].     St.  Cyprian  explains  "  earth  ';  and 
"  heaven  "  of  the  third  petition  as  meaning 


body  and  soul.     The  third  gospel  omits  this 
petition  of  the  Lord's  prayer. 

11.  Give  us  this  day.]     5.]  Fourth  peti 
tion.   Bread  is  used  of  all  kinds  of  food  [Gen. 
xviii.  5  ;  Prov.  xxx.  8 ;  Ecclus.  x.  20 ;  Wisd. 
xvi.  20;  2  Thess.  iii.  1-12].     In  the  present 
passage  it  has  been  interpreted  in  different 
ways:    a.]  It  signifies  spiritual  food  alone 
[Fab.  Caj. ;  cf.  Aug.  serm.  Dni.  in  moute].   If 
this  were  the  case,  there  would  be  no  suffi 
cient  reason  for  limiting  our  prayer  to  "  this 
day,"  since  we  do  not  do  so  in  the  third  peti 
tion  ;  to  ask  for  our  bodily  sustenance  is  so 
far  from  being  against  the  will  of  our  Lord 
that  it  rather  testifies  our  entire  dependence 
on  God,  our  unlimited  hope  in  him,  and  our 
conformity  with  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 
[cf .  Gen.  xxviii.  20 ;  3  Kings  viii.  37  ;  Prov. 
xxx.  8].     ft.]  Others  understand  by  li  bread  " 
both  spiritual  and  bodily  nourishment  [Tert. 
Cypr.    Jer.    Thorn.    Dion.    Salm.    Suar.   Bar. 
Sylv.  Lap.  Coleridge,  etc.].      The   spiritual 
bread  to  which  these  authors  refer  the  words 
of  the  petition  is  mainly  the  Holy  Eucharist 
and  the  Christian  doctrine.    A  comparison  of 
the  word  ''  bread  "  with  Jn.  iv.  34  ;  vi.  27,  to 
gether  with    the  sentiment  of   the    faithful 
founded  on  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers  and 
theologians,  renders  it  certain  that  "  bread  " 
may  be  extended  to  our  spiritual  food,  at  least 
by  way  of  accommodation.     But  since  our 
spiritual  foodTFormsTEe  object  of  our  prayer 
in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  petition,  it  is 
more   than   probable    that  "  bread "  in  the 
fourth  petition  means  bodily  sustenance,    c.] 
Bread   comprises  the   various  needs   of  our 
body  [Chrys.  Nyss.  Bas.  Theoph.  Euth.  Tost. 
Maid.  Jans.  Tol.  Calm.  Knab.  and  most  recent 
writers] .   The  exception  of  Caj . ,  that  the  para 
mount  importance  of   our  spiritual  life  re 
quires  the  first  place  for  the  prayer  concerned 
with  its  needs,  is  outweighed  by  the  consid 
eration  that  our  Lord  in  his  petitions  follows 
rather  the  order  of  our  misery  and  wretched 
ness  than  of  intrinsic  dignity. 

The  bread  we  ask  is  qualified  by  the  adjec 
tive  "supersubstantial."  The  obscurity  of 
this  word  has  given  rise  to  the  following 
opinions  :  a.]  The  Greek  word  tirioixnos  is  de 
rived  from  eiriovaa  (eTrieVai),  according  to  the 
analogy  of  fKovffios,  <=06Aou<nos,  yepoixrios 
[Grot.  Wetstein,  Fischer,  Fritzsche,  Winer, 
Meyer,  W.  Grimm,  etc.;  cf.  Ambr.].  The 
derivation  presents  no  philological  impossi 
bility,  and  seems  to  be  favored  by  the  Gospel 
of  the  Hebrews,  which  reads,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  St.  Jerome,  "  to-morrow's 
bread  "  ;  since  the  morrow  began  among  the 
Hebrews  at  sunset,  this  interpretation  does 
not  contradict  the  prohibition  of  caring  for 
the  morrow  [cf.  v.  34] ;  at  any  rate,  our 
Lord  forbids  anxiety  rather  than  trustful 
prayer  [cf.  1  Pet.  v.  7].  Moreover,  St.  Ambr. 
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12.  And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  also  forgive  our  debtors. 

13.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation.     But  deliver  us  from  evil. 
Amen. 

In  12:  "  as  we  also  have  forgiven  "  in  ^*  B  Z  syr[p]  for  Orig  Nyss  Bas  dub 
and  the  corrections  of  big  ept  harl.  In  13  :  "  for  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and 
the  power,  and  the  glory  for  ever  ;  amen  "  is  added  inEGKLMSUV 
A  II  f  g1  q  syr[both  cu  hr]  aeth  arm  go  Chrys  etc.  ;  it  is  wanting  in  K  B  D  % 
a  b  c  if l  g2  I  vg  sax  cop  pers  Orig  Cyr  Jer  Tert  Cypr  Hil  Aug  Ti  W  H  etc.  ; 
many  codd.  add  the  doxology  in  the  margin  or  in  rubrics,  and  the  notes  of 
many  codd.  state  that  it  is  wanting  in  other  copies ;  W  H  [append,  p.  9]  are 


[1.  v.  de  sacr.  iv.  24]  and  Jans,  derive  from 
eiriovffios  the  meaning  "  daily,"  found  in  the 
oldest  Latin  version. 

$.]  The  Greek  word  eiriovaws  is  derived 
from  fTrovffa  [L.  Meyer,  Kamphausen,  Keim, 
Weiss,  Achel.  Delitzsch]  or  from  the  com 
pound  eiri-ovffta  [Orig.  Chrys.  Bas.  Theoph. 
Euth.  Tholuck,  Ewald,  Bleek,  Bisp.  Arn. 
Keim,  Weizsacker,  etc.].  According  to  the 
former  derivation  the  word  means  "  present " 
[adest,  pr;esto  est],  according  to  the  latter 
it  means  ''[sufficient]  for  the  substance." 
The  comparative  rarity  of  the  noun  ovcria 
has  induced  the  more  modern  writers  to  pre 
fer  the  former  derivation.  But  in  either  case, 
the  prayer  is  concerned  with  the  bread  for  the 
present  day,  and  thus  is  more  consistent  with 
Mt.  vi.  34  forbidding  care  for  the  morrow, 
with  Lk.  xi.  3  adding."  this  day  "  and  "  daily  " 
in  the  petition,  with  the  traditional  interpre 
tation  explaining  the  petition  as  referring  to 
the  bread  that  is  immediately  needed  [cf. 
Cypr.  Aug.  Jer.  op.  imf.  Hup.  Bed.  etc.],  and 
finally  with  the  old  Latin  version  rendering 
the  word  by  "  daily."  On  the  whole,  the  tra 
ditional  interpretation  prefers  the  temporal 
concept,  "  bread  for  the  coming  day,"  to  the 
intentional  one,  "  bread  necessary  for  life." 

12.  And  forgive  us.]  6.]  Fifth  petition. 
Thus  far  we  have  prayed  for  the  acquisition 
of  something  good  ;  now  we  begin  to  pray  for 
the  deliverance  from  certain  evils.  Though 
the  Greek  word  for  "  debts "  does  not  pro 
perly  mean  "  sins,"  the  figure  is  most  apt  and 
has  its  parallel  in  Lk.  xiii.  4,  where  "  sinners  " 
are  called  "  debtors."  Lk.  xi.  4  employs  in 
the  fifth  petition  the  proper  word  meaning 
"sins."  The  second  clause,  beginning  with 
"  as  we  also,"  may  be  regarded  as  expressing 
either  the  condition  of  the  petition  or  its 
measure.  Mt.  vi.  14,  15 ;  xviii.  24,  28,  and 
especially  Lk.  xi.  4  render  it  probable  that 
our  forgiving  our  enemies  is  represented  as 
the  condition  on  which  God  is  asked  to  for 
give  us ;  not  as  if  no  other  condition  were 
needed  [cf.  Mk.  xvi.  16],  but  this  condition  is 
expressly  emphasized.  Then  the  words  re 
present  our  forgiveness  also  as  the  measure  of 
God's  forgiveness  ;  it  is  true  that  our  relation 
to  God  bears  only  an  analogy  with  our  rela 
tions  to  our  fellow  men,  that  our  sins  are  in 
numerable  while  God  is  absolutely  sinless, 
that  our  offences  against  God  are  greater  and 
more  numerous  than  our  neighbor's  offences 


against  us :  but  notwithstanding  these  dis 
similarities,  both  the  forgiveness  and  the 
perfection  of  forgiveness  correspond  on  the 
part  of  God  to  our  pardoning  our  enemies. 
It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  an  obstinate 
enemy  ought  not  to  recite  the  Lord's  prayer, 
or  that  he  ought  to  omit  the  fifth  petition ; 
for  the  prayer  may  be  said  in  the  name  of  the 
Church,  or  if  it  be  said  in  one's  private  capa 
city,  it  will  obtain  us  the  grace  of  forgiving 
our  enemies,  since  we  ask  God  absolutely  for 
his  pardon  of  our  sins,  and  thus  indirectly  for 
the  grace  of  pardoning  our  debtors. 

13.  And  lead  us  not.]  7.]  Sixth  petition. 
Sacred  Scripture  knows  of  two  kinds  of 
temptation  :  the  one  is  a  trial  of  our  virtue, 
the  other  is  an  allurement  to  sin.  Ecclus. 
xxxiv.  9 ;  Deut.  xiii.  2  ;  Pss.  xxv.  2 ;  cxxxviii.  ; 
Gen.  xxii.  refer  to  the  former  kind  of  tempta 
tion,  but  it  is  not  from  this  that  we  pray  to 
be  delivered  in  the  Lord's  prayer  ;  James  i. 
12  declares  the  man  blessed  who  endureth 
this  kind  of  temptation.  But  how  can  we  say 
that  God  leads  us  into  temptation,  while 
James  i.  13  expressly  states  that  "  lie  tempt- 
eth  no  man  "  ?  The  verb  "  lead  "  must  be 
taken  as  a  Hebraism  ;  for  in  Hebrew  the  per 
missive  verbs  are  expressed  actively ;  we  pray, 
therefore,  that  God  may  not  permit  us  to  be 
led  into  temptation,  by  assisting  us  in  a 
special  manner  by  his  internal  and  external 
grace.  Finally,  the  expression  "  to  be  led 
into  temptation  "  has  been  explained  in  a 
double  way :  the  more  common  view  of  the 
Fathers  contends  that  we  pray  in  this  peti 
tion  to  be  delivered  from  temptation  to  evil, 
while  others  maintain  that  "  to  be  led  into 
temptation  "  means  to  be  overcome  in  temp 
tation  ;  according  to  the  latter  opinion  we 
pray  that  we  may  not  be  overcome  in  temp 
tation  [cf.  Tert.  Cypr.  Aug.  Euth.].  The 
petition  reminds  us,  therefore,  of  our  human 
frailty,  which  can  do  nothing  by  its  own 
strength  [cf.  Chrys.  op.  imp.  Maid.  Lap.]. 
The  view  of  Schaiiz  limits  the  petition  to 
those  temptations  that  are  merely  external, 
or  rather  to  those  in  which  the  tempting  cir 
cumstances  are  in  themselves  indifferent ;  but 
this  opinion  is  surely  not  upheld  by  the  mind 
of  the  faithful,  who  pray  for  delivery  from 
or  victory  in  all  temptations. 

—  But  deliver  us  from  evil.]  8.]  The 
seventh  petition.  "  But "  is  not  merely  ad 
versative  in  this  petition,  removing  what 
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precedes,  and  substituting  something  differ 
ent,  but  it  confirms  what  has  been  said  and 
forms  the  transition  to  something  else.  The 
seventh  petition  is  therefore  not  a  mere  posi 
tive  form  of  the  preceding  negative  request, 
nor  is  it  a  mere  explanation  thereof,  but  it 
embraces  entirely  new  matter.  The  Greek 
word  rendered  "  evil "  may  be  regarded  as 
either  masculine  or  neuter :  Chrys.  Nyss. 
Theoph.  Euth.  Chrom.  Fab.  Maid.  Bisp. 
Schanz  contend  that  it  ought  to  be  taken 
as  the  masculine  gender,  so  that  they  render, 
"  but  deliver  us  from  the  evil  one."  This  is 
said  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  in 
Mt.  xiii.  19,  38;  Jn.  xvii.  15;  1'Jn.  ii.  13; 
iii.  12  ;  Eph.  vi.  16 ;  moreover,  the  transi 
tion  from  the  temptation  in  the  sixth  pe 
tition  to  the  tempter  in  the  seventh  forms 
a  beautiful  climax,  seeing  that  the  devil  is 
the  author  of  all  evil.  Still,  Cypr.  Aug.  op. 
imp.  Bed.  Pasch.  Br.  Thorn.  Alb.  Caj.,  Salm. 
Jans.  Bar.  Suar.  Sylv.  Lam.  Arn.  Reischl,  Fil. 
Knab.  together  with  Ewald,  Tholuck,  Kamp- 
hausen,  Keil,  Mansel,  Weiss,  etc.  maintain 
that  the  Greek  word  must  be  regarded  as  the 
neuter  gender.  They  urge  that  neither  the 
text  nor  the  context  demands  the  masculine 
gender  in  our  case,  that  the  Greek  word  is 
repeatedly  used  by  our  Lord  in  the  neuter 
gender  [Mt.  v.  37,  39,  45;  vii.  11,  17;  xii. 
34,  45;  etc.],  that  our  Lord  calls  the  devil 
only  once  the  evil  one  without  further  quali 
fication  [Mt.  xiii.  39],  that  on  all  other  occa 
sions  where  Christ  mentions  the  devil,  he 
does  so  in  clear  and  unmistakable  terms,  so 
that  he  would  have  used  more  definite  lan 
guage  on  the  present  occasion,  too,  had  he 
wished  to  refer  to  Satan.  All  these  consider 
ations  render  it  highly  probable  that  "  evil," 
or  rather  its  Greek  equivalent,  is  the  neuter 
gender.  Now  the  question  rises,  what  evil 
is  meant  in  the  seventh  petition  ?  Caj.  Lap. 
etc.  believe  that  we  pray  to  be  freed  from  all 
moral  evil,  or  at  least  from  the  impediments 
of  our  spiritual  progress.  As  the  fifth  peti 
tion  relates  to  freedom  from  sin,  and  the 
sixth  refers  to  deliverance  from  temptation, 
so  the  seventh  intends  to  ward  off  all  spiritual 
danger.  Suarez  [De  Relig.  t.  4,  1.  3,  c.  8,  n. 
38]  rightly  observes  that  physical  evils,  too, 
may  become  spiritual  dangers  and  impedi 
ments,  and  in  this  sense  we  pray  also  to  be 
delivered  from  them. 

9.~\  The  doxology.  The  Authorized  Version 
adds  after  the  seventh  petition  the  words  : 
"  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power, 
and  the  glory  for  ever.  Amen."  This  addi 
tion  is  found  inEGKLMSUVAII  syr. 
aeth  arm  go  si  op.  imp.  Chrys.  and  in  several 
other  authorities  ;  but  it  is  wanting  in  ^  B  D 
Z  vg  sax  f  r  cop  ar  pers  Orig.  Cyr.  Jer.  Max. 
Tert.  Cyr.  Hil.  Chrom.  Juv.  Aug.  and  in  a 
number  of  other  sources  ;  it  is  on  this  account 
that  Ti  W  H  and  other  recent  edd.  of  the 
Greek  Testament  omit  the  words.  Their  pre 
sence  in  the  foregoing  sources  can  easily  be 
explained  as  resulting  from  the  practice  of 
concluding  the  prayer  with  a  doxology.  This 
was  first  written  in  the  margin,  and  only  later 


received  into  the  body  of  the  text.  Those 
writers  who  explain  the  doxology  connect  it 
with  the  petitions  of  the  Our  Father  :  the 
"  kingdom  "  refers  to  the  first  and  second  pe 
tition  ;  "  the  power,"  to  the  third ;  and  "  the 
glory  "  to  the  following  petitions. 

10.~\  Amen.  Though  the  Vulgate  adds 
"  amen  "  to  the  Lord's  prayer,  this  word  is 
probably  a  liturgical  addition  like  the  dox 
ology,  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Derived  from  a 
Hebrew  verb  ['aman]  meaning  "  to  be  firm," 
or  from  a  Hebrew  noun  ['amen]  signifying, 
"  truth,"  "  amen  "  is  by  the  Ixx.  commonly 
rendered  "  so  be  it "  or  "  may  it  be  so."  In 
the  Old  Testament  "  amen  "  is  not  found  in 
the  beginning  of  a  sentence  ;  the  emphatic 
"  amen,  amen,"  so  placed,  is  peculiar  to  St. 
John.  At  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  the 
word  means  "  truly  "  or  "  verily,"  and  in  its 
emphatic  form  "  most  truly,"  without,  how 
ever,  implying  an  oath. 

11.]  Division  of  the  Our  Father.  Orig. 
Chrys.  op.  imp.  Jans,  [cf .  Cypr.]  divide  the 
prayer  into  six  petitions,  joining  the  seventh 
with  the  sixth  ;  the  Protestant  reformed  the 
ologians  appear  to  follow  this  division.  That 
the  seventh  petition  is  not  identical  with  the 
sixth  has  been  already  shown ;  besides,  it  is 
improbable  that  our  Lord  should  have  em 
ployed  tautological  expressions  in  such  a 
compendious  form  of  prayer.  Catholic  theo 
logians  are  therefore  right  in  adhering  to  St. 
Augustin's  division  of  the  prayer  into  seven 
petitions ;  this  same  division  is  followed  by 
the  Lutheran  writers,  and  among  the  recent 
Protestant  authors  by  Bleek,  Tholuck,  Hil- 
genfield,  Keil.  The  authorities  that  adhere 
to  the  division  into  six  petitions  refer  the  first 
three  to  the  honor  of  God,  the  last  three  to 
our  own  advantage  ;  in  each  triad  the  first  is 
especially  addressed  to  the  Father,  the  sec 
ond  to  the  Son,  the  third  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
[cf.  Schanz].  Those  who  adhere  to  the  divi 
sion  into  seven  petitions  vary  in  their  manner 
of  grouping  them  :  Lap.  Maid.  etc.  refer  the 
first  three  to  the  honor  of  God,  and  the  fol 
lowing  four  to  our  needs.  Alb.  Thorn.  Jans. 
etc.  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
first  four  petitions  we  ask  for  something 
good,  while  in  the  last  three  we  pray  for  de 
livery  from  certain  evils.  In  both  parts 
there  is  an  evident  gradation :  First,  we  ask 
for  the  honor  and  glory  of  God;  secondly, 
for  our  own  greatest  good ;  thirdly,  for  the 
necessary  means  to  attain  our  last  end ; 
fourthly,  for  the  necessities  of  this  present 
life.  Similarly,  we  pray  in  the  second  part, 
first,  to  be  freed  from  the  greatest  evil ; 
secondly,  from  the  evil  next  to  the  greatest ; 
thirdly,  from  all  evil.  St.  Thomas  also 
notices  that  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  peti 
tions  are  directed  against  the  respective  im 
pediments  opposed  to  the  good  mentioned  in 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  petitions.  Aug. 
Pasch.  Alb.  see  in  the  seven  petitions  an  ana 
logy  to  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ; 
Suar.  finds  in  the  first  three  petitions  an  exer 
cise  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity ;  others  com 
pare  the  seven  petitions  with  the  beatitudes. 
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14.  For  if  you  will  forgive  men  their  offences,  your  heavenly  Father 
will  forgive  you  also  your  offences. 

15.  But  if  you  will  not  forgive  men,  neither  will  your  Father  forgive 
you  your  offences. 

16.  And  when  you  fast,  be  not  as  the  hypocrites,  sad.     For  they 
disfigure  their  faces,  that  they  may  appear  unto  men  to  fast.     Amen  I 
say  to  you,  they  have  received  their  reward. 

17.  But  thou,  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thy  head,  and  wash  thy  face ; 

18.  That  thou  appear  not  to  men  to  fast,  but  to  thy  Father  who  is 
in  secret ;  and  thy  Father  who  seeth  in  secret  will  repay  thee. 

19.  Lay  not  up  to  yourselves  treasures  on  earth,  where  the  rust  and 
moth  consume,  and  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal. 

20.  But  lay  up  to  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither  the 
rust  nor  moth  doth  consume,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through, 
nor  steal. 

21.  For  where  thy  treasure  is,  there  is  thy  heart  also. 

22.  The  light  of  thy  body  is  thy  eye.     If  thy  eye  be  single,  thy 
whole  body  shall  be  lightsome. 

23.  But  if  thy  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  darksome.     If 
then  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  the  darkness  itself,  how 
great  shall  it  be  ? 

right  in  regarding  the  doxology  as  a  liturgical  addition.  In  22 :  "  the  light 
of  the  body  is  the  eye  "  in  most  Greek  codd.,  f  am  fu  for  med  val  lincl  sah  cop 
syr  go  arm  Clem  Eus  ;  "  if  therefore  "  instead  of  "  if  "  in  most  Greek  codd., 

14.  For  if  you  will  forgive.]     12.]  Condi-  merely  act,  as  it  were,  the  part  of  devout 

tion  of  the  fifth  petition.     Our  Lord  returns  to  men ;  we  must  not  neglect  our  hair  or  our 

the  fifth  petition  alone,  insisting  again  that  face,  or  put  on  other  signs  of  mourning,  thus 

the  only  way  to  obtain  forgiveness  is  to  for-  betraying  our  practice  of  fasting  ;  if  we  do 

give  others.    This  thought  he  expresses  both  this,  we  have  received  our  reward, 

positively  and  negatively  ;  he  emphasizes  it  £.  How  to  fast.     The  positive  precept  of 

by  twice  calling  God  our  Father  ;  the  same  our  Lord  concerning  the  manner  of  facting 

doctrine  is  inculcated  in  Mt.  v.  24  ;  xviii.  28,  tends  to  make  us  avoid  the  notice  and  praise 

35  ;  Lk.  vi.  37  ;  Ecclus.  xxviii.  1  ff.  of  men.     The  anointing  of  the  head  may  be 

16.  And  when  you  fast.]    c.  Fasting.   The  regarded  as  a  hyperbolical  expression  based 

law  ordained  only  one  yearly  fast-day,  the  on  Oriental  manners  [cf .  Ruth  iii.  3  ;  2  Kings 

Day  of  Atonement  [Lev.  xvi.  29;  xxiii.  27].  xii.  20;  etc.]  ;  it  signifies  that  when  we  fast, 

Zach.  vii.  3, 5  ;  viii.  19  knows  of  four  national  we  must  appear  outwardly  the  same  as  usual, 

fast-days.     About  the  time  of  the  exile  pri-  Aug.  Chrys.  op.  imp.  refer  the  anointing  of 

vate  fasts  became  quite  numerous,  so  that  the  head  and  the  washing   of  the   face   to 

many  fasted  every  Friday,  and  the  Pharisees  the  inner  man,  so  that  our  Lord,  according 

every  Monday  and  Thursday.     The  Essenes  to  these  writers,  recommended  a  special  care 

and  the  Therapeutae  especially  distinguished  of  purity  of  soul  during  the  days  of  fasting, 

themselves  by  their  rigorous  fasts  [cf.  Jos.  B.  If  Keil  were  right  in  inferring  a  prohibition 

J.  II.  viii.  2-15  ;  Philo,  De  vit.  cont.  ii.  471  of  fasting  itself  from  the  words  of  our  Lord, 

f .].     The  one-day's  fast  consisted  in  the  total  one  might  also  infer  a  general  prohibition  of 

abstinence  from  food  and  drink ;  its  peni-  alms-deeds  and  prayer  from  the  warning  of 

tential  character  was   emphasized  by  addi-  Jesus  not  to  perform  these  actions  through 

tional  austerities,  by  rending  of  the  garments,  vainglory. 

wearing  of  haircloth,  or  sprinkling  of  ashes.  19.  Lay  not  up  to  yourselves.  ]    2.  Private 

Our  Lord  tells  his  hearers  first,  how  not  to  life  in  the  kingdom.     Bleek,  Neander.  Weiss, 

fast,  secondly,  how  to  fast.  contend  that  the  following  section  is  a  mere 

a.  How  not  to  fast.     Jesus  here  returns  to  interpolation  in   the   sermon   on  the  mount, 

the  principal  theme  of  this  part  of  his  dis-  being  wholly  foreign  to  its  theme  announced 

course,  warning  us  against  all  vain  ostenta-  in  Mt.  v.  17-20.    De  Wette  moreover  asserts 

tion  in  the  performance  of  our  good  works,  that  the  section   is   not   connected  with   its 

We  are  not  to  fast  like  the  hypocrites,  who  context;  but  Weiss  denies  this  position,  since 
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24.  No  man  can  serve  two  masters.     For  either  he  will  hate  the  one, 
and  love  the  other,  or  he  will  sustain  the  one,  and  despise  the  other. 
You  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon. 

25.  Therefore  I  say  to  you,  be  not  solicitous  for  your  life,  what  you 
shall  eat,  nor  for  your  body,  what  you  shall  put  on.     Is  not  the  life 
more  than  the  meat,  and  the  body  more  than  the  raiment  ? 

f  g1  h  k  syr[both]  Chrys  Aug  W  H.  In  25  :  "  or  [and]  what  you  shall  drink  " 
is  added  in  most  Greek  codd.,  syr[both]  go  c  f  g1  h  m  q  cop  arm  Orig  Eus  ;  it  is 
wanting  in  s  a  b  ff1  k  1  vg  syr[cu]  aeth  Clem  Athan  Bas  Chrys  Hil  Jer  Ti  etc. 

riches  of  both  heaven  and  earth  ?  No  one 
can  serve  two  masters,  our  Lord  answers  ;  for 
even  prescinding  from  the  fact  that  one's 
powers  are  wholly  exhausted  by  one  service, 
and  that  probably  the  two  masters  will  exact 
from  us  services  contrary  to  one  another,  our 
feelings  cannot  be  loyal  to  two  superiors. 
We  naturally  love  the  one  and  hate  the  other, 
and  consequently  adhere  [the  Greek  text 
reads  "  adhere  "  instead  of  "  sustain  "]  to 
the  former  and  despise  the  latter  [Schanz, 
etc.]  ;  or,  whether  we  serve  through  love  or 
self-interest,  we  cannot  feel  in  the  same  way 
towards  both  masters  [Schegg]  ;  or,  again, 
we  either  love  God  and  hate  mammon,  or 
practically  despise  God  and  bear  with  mam 
mon  [Aug.  etc.]  ;  in  any  case,  the  service  of 
God  and  mammon  cannot  be  combined  in 
the  same  person. 

e.  The  word  "  mammon "  has  been  vari 
ously  derived  by  different  writers  :  some  re 
fer  it  back  to  the  verb  7^10  [to  conceal] 
or  its  derivative  noun 


at  least  the  evangelist  must  have  intended 
some  kind  of  a  connection.  Schanz,  etc.  see 
in  the  present  passage  an  addition  to  the 
preceding  :  alms-deeds,  prayer,  and  fasting, 
performed  in  the  right  way,  procure  us  hea 
venly  treasures,  by  far  preferable  to  earthly 
riches ;  but  they  do  not  yet  necessarily  ex 
clude  a  striving  after  earthly  possessions. 
Our  Lord  warns  us  against  this  striving  in 
the  following  section.  Chrys.  Theoph.  Euth. 
Caj.  Jans.  Bar.  Lap.  Knab.  etc.  connect  the 
present  section  with  the  preceding  in  a  more 
simple  manner :  in  the  preceding  we  have  a 
warning  against  vainglory,  in  the  present  an 
exhortation  against  avarice.  This  connection 
is  more  natural  and  more  in  keeping  with 
the  text  than  that  proposed  by  other  Avriters 
who  see  in  the  preceding  section  the  principal 
sources  of  meriting  heavenly  treasures,  and 
in  the  present  a  monition  to  prefer  heavenly 
to  earthly  riches.  In  any  case,  vv.  19-24 
warn  against  avarice,  vv.  25-34  against  ex 
cessive  care  for  earthly  necessities. 

a.  Warning  against  avarice.  Our  Lord 
assigns  the  following  reasons  for  avoiding 
avarice  :  a.  Earthly  riches  are  perishable  : 
the  moth  consumes  our  costly  garments,  the 
rust  eats  our  crops  and  things  of  a  similar 
nature,  the  thieves  steal  our  gold  and  silver  ; 
if  then  riches  are  desired,  we  must  acquire 
those  of  heaven  where  there  are  no  agents 
that  can  corrupt  our  possessions. 

#•  The  second  reason  for  guarding  against 
avarice  is  the  fact  that  our  heart  stays  with 
our  treasure ;  it  will  remain,  therefore,  on 
earth,  fixed  on  worldly  goods,  if  we  have  our 
treasure  on  earth. 

7.  The  third  reason  against  avarice  is 
based  on  the  extreme  importance  of  having 
our  heart  wholly  fixed  on  heavenly  goods. 
Since  all  our  members,  being  of  themselves 


'fi  [store-room] , 

so  that  it  conveys  the  idea  of  something  con 
cealed  [Gen.  xliii.  23;  Prov.  ii.  4;  Job  iii. 
21 ;  Gesen.  Lap.  Meyer,  etc.] ;  others  derive 
the  word  from  ]^S  [to  trust],  appealing  to 
Ps.  xxxvi.  3  and  Is.  xxxiii.  6,  where  the  Ixx. 
render  H^ttS*  derived  from  the  same  verb, 
by  ITA.OVTOS  and  6-rjffavpol  respectively  [Schegg 
Wilke,  Keim,  W.  Grimm,  etc.].  Though 
philologically  considered  this  latter  deriva 
tion  appears  preferable  LWifttt  contracted 
out  of  S3"1K}MT2»  as  S""^T2  is  the  contracted 

T  T  T    :     •• 

form  of  S~!T2Ntt]>  still  there  are  serious  diffi 


culties  against  such  an  etymology.     The  Ixx. 


blind  to  the  light,  must  be  directed  by  the  eye,  rendering  of  Ps.  xxxvi.  3  must  be  under- 
their  proper  direction  depends  on  the  healthy  stood  figuratively ;  the  rendering  of  Is.  xxxiii. 
state  of  the  eye,  —  "  single  "  and  "  evil  "  in  6  belongs  probably  to  another  noun  [7^5-1], 
the  text  mean,  according  to  the  Greek  „  ,,  ., 
text,  "well"  and  "ill"  respectively.  Now  tO  ™K$''  finaUy'  the  P^sent  context 
our  heart  and  mind  [Chrys.],  or  our  inten-  does  not  represent  mammon  as  something 
tion  [Aug.  Bed.  Rab.  Pasch. ;  cf.  Eph.  i.  18],  trustworthy,  but  on  the  contrary  as  some- 
is  for  our  moral  life  what  the  eye  is  for  our  thing  vain  and  unreliable.  It  must  also  be 
body  ;  if,  then,  our  intention  be  blinded  by  noted  in  connection  with  the 


by 

passion,  what  light  can  there  be  in  our  other 
acts,  which  of  themselves  may  be  the  blind 
result  of  our  passions  ?  Cf .  Coleridge,  iv.  87  f . 
8.  The  fourth  reason  against  avarice  an 
swers  a  difficulty  that  might  occur  to  the 
reader  or  hearer :  why  can  we  not  seek  the 


passage  that 
our  Lord  does  not  pronounce  it  incompatible 
with  the  service  of  God  to  possess  riches,  but 
to  serve  them  ;  some  men  have  attained  an 
eminent  sanctity  by  the  proper  use  of  their 
riches. 

26.  Therefore  I  say  to  you.]    b.  Warning 
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26.  Behold  the  birds  of  the  air,  for  they  neither  sow,  nor  do  they 
reap,  nor  gather  into  barns,  and  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them. 
Are  not  you  of  much  more  value  than  they  ? 

27.  And  which  of  you,  by  taking  thought,  can  add  to  his  stature 

one  cubit  ? 

28.  And  for  raiment  why  are  you  solicitous  ?     Consider  the  lilies  of 
the  field  how  they  grow :  they  labor  not,  neither  do  they  spin. 

29.  But  I  say  to  you,  that  not  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
arrayed  as  one  of  these. 

30.  And  if  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  is  to-day,  and  to-morrow  is 
cast  into  the  oven,  God  doth  so  clothe ;  how  much  more  you,  O  ye  of 
little  faith  ? 

31.  Be  not  solicitous,  therefore,  saying :  What  shall  we  eat,  or  what 
shall  we  drink,  or  wherewith  shall  we  be  clothed  ? 

32.  For  after  all  these  things  do  the  heathens  seek.     For  God  your 
Father  knoweth,  that  you  have  need  of  all  these  things. 

33.  Seek  ye  therefore  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  justice,  and 
all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you. 

34.  Be  not  therefore  solicitous  for  to-morrow ;  for  the  morrow  will 
be  solicitous  for  itself.     Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

against  excessive  solicitude.  Solicitude  for  special  providence,  why  should  ypu^  worry 
food  and  clothing  may  appear  excusable  on 
account  of  the  needs  of  our  bodily  life.  But 
even  here  excess  must  be  avoided ;  w.  31, 
32,  34  show  that  Jesus  condemns  not  all  care 
for  these  necessaries,  but  only  excess  of  care. 
This  warning  is  connected  with  the  preced 
ing,  because  excessive  solicitude  is  part  of 
the  service  of  mammon.  Jesus  gives  the 
following  reasons  for  his  warning  :  a.  The 
first  is  an  argument  "  a  maiori  ad  minus  "  ; 
since  God  has  given  us  life  and  body,  he  will 
also  give  us  what  is  less,  food  and  raiment 
[cf.  1  Pet.  v.  7]. 

)8.  In  the  second  place,  our  Lord  is  con 
cerned  with  food  only,  arguing,  "  a  minori  ad 
mains,"  that  we  must  not  be  over-anxious 
for  it :  if  our  Father  nourishes  the  birds  of 
the  air,  wholly  careless  though  they  be  of 
their  food,  and  wholly  removed  though  they 
be  from  it,  he  will  also  care  for  our  nourish 
ment  [cf.  Lk.  xii.  24;  Ps.  cxlvi.  9]. 

7.  The  third  argument  of  our  Lord  con 
tinues  his  instruction  concerning  the  care  for 
our  daily  food,  showing  that  anxiety  in  this 
regard  is  perfectly  useless.  It  proceeds  some 
how  "  a  minori  ad  maius,"  but  the  way 


which  it  does  has  given  rise  to  a  number  of 
opinions.  [-?]  A  first  class  of  writers  retain 
the  rendering  of  the  ancients,  "  add  to  his 
stature  one  cubit."  Hence  they  interpret : 
how  can  you  expect  to  preserve  your  whole 
body  by  your  care,  if  you  cannot  add  even 
one  cubit  to  it  [op.  imp. ;  cf.  Maid.  Lk.  xii. 
26]  ?  or,  since  you  cannot  add  one  cubit  to 
your  body,  you  evidently  are  not  master  of 
it ;  or  again,  if  with  all  your  care  you  cannot 
add  one  cubit  to  your  body  without  God's 


about  what  does  not  belong  to  you  [Chrys.]  ? 
[#]  Another  class  of  writers  understand  the 
words  as  meaning,  "  add  one  span  to  his  life 
time."  It  is  true  that  the  patristic  interpre 
ters  did  not  adopt  this  opinion  ;  but  the 
Greek  noun  means  both  stature  and  life 
time,  and  Caj.  Lap.  Sylv.  Bar.  explain  the 
passage  already  as  signifying  somehow  the 
prolongation  of  one's  life.  The  recent  com 
mentators  [Arn.  Schegg,  Reischl,  Schanz, 
Fil.  Keil,  etc.]  have  rendered  this  expla 
nation  clearer  by  pointing  to  the  figurative 
meaning  of  time,  in  which  longitudinal  mea 
sures  of  space  are  used  in  almost  all  lan 
guages  [cf .  Lat.  French,  Germ.  Engl.]  ;  in 
scriptural  language  this  may  be  the  more 
readily  assumed,  because  Ps.  xxxix.  G  [Heb.] 
compares  our  lifetime  to  a  palm  [a  measure 
of  three  inches].  Besides,  a  cubit  is  some 
thing  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  the 
length  of  our  lifetime ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  something  really  wonderful,  were 
we  able  to  increase  our  stature  by  one  cubit 
through  our  solicitude. 

5.  In  the  fourth  place,  our  Lord  gives  an 
argument  directed  against  solicitude  regard 
ing  our  clothing  ;  it  proceeds  again  "  a  mi 
nori  ad  maius."  The  beauty  and  strength  of 
the  argument  are  enhanced  by  reference  to 
the  charming  Eastern  lilies  and  to  the  splen 
dor  of  the  greatest  Hebrew  king  at  the 
height  of  his  glory  [cf.  2  Par.  ix.  15  ff. ; 
Deut.  viii.  4].  Moreover,  the  reference  to 
Solomon  is  calculated  to  remind  one  directly 
that  his  power  and  glory  were  the  special 
results  of  God's  providence. 

€.  After  this  Jesus  repeats  his  prohibition 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


1.  Judge  not,  that  you  may  not  be  judged. 

2.  For  with  what  judgment  you  judge,  you  shall  be  judged ;  and 
with  what  measure  you  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again. 

3.  And  why  seest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  and 
seest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thy  own  eye  ? 

4.  Or  how  sayest  thou  to  thy  brother:  Let  me  cast  the  mote  out  of 
thy  eye ;  and  behold,  a  beam  is  in  thy  own  eye  ? 

5.  Thou  hypocrite,  cast  out  first  the  beam  out  of  thy  own  eye,  and 
then  shalt  thou  see  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye. 

In  1 :  ''  and  you  shall  not  be  judged "  in  steph  sixt ;  "  condemn  not  and 
you  shall  not  be  condemned"   is    added  in  L  steph  sixt  [cf.    Lk.   vi.   37]. 


of  solicitude,  and  then  adds  a  fifth  reason  :  it 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  pagans  to  care  thus 
for  their  temporal  necessities.  Christians 
ought  to  remember  that  they  have  a  Father 
in  God,  who  dwells  in  heaven  and  therefore 
knows  their  needs  and  is  able  to  alleviate 
them.  Our  Lord  then  contrasts  our  neces 
sary  with  our  superfluous  solicitude,  a  laud 
able  care  with  an  objectionable  one.  He 
alludes  to  the  custom  that  small  trifles  are 
given  us  gratis,  if  we  buy  valuable  goods. 
The  word  '•  first "  cannot  mean  first  in  time, 
as  if  we  could  be  solicitous  about  earthly 
necessities  after  we  have  made  sure  of  our 
heavenly  life  ;  nor  can  it  well  signify  "  only,'' 
so  that  Jesus  would  enjoin  on  us  to  seek  only 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice  [Pasch. 
Caj.  Schegg,  Schanz]  ;  but  it  means  most 
probably  "  first  in  dignity,"  just  as  in  the 
Our  Father  we  pray  absolutely  and  primarily 
for  our  spiritual  needs,  secondarily  and  con 
ditionally  for  our  daily  bread  [cf .  Aug.  Dion. 
Jans.  Salm.  Arn.  Bisp.  Fil.  Knab.  etc.].  The 
justice  we  are  bidden  to  seek  is  that  justice 
which  God  has  commanded  us  to  acquire, 
which  he  alone  can  give  and  preserve.  It 
has  been  explained  in  the  previous  pages 
wherein  this  justice  precisely  consists.  It 
follows  from  the  loving  care  of  our  heavenly 
Father  that  we  are  not  to  be  solicitous  for 
the  morrow ;  Schanz  sees  in  this  a  prohibi 
tion  of  solicitude  for  the  future  in  general, 
while  Jer.  Aug.  Euth.  Maid.  Lap.  Arn. 
Weiss  adhere  to  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
words,  and  allow,  therefore,  a  proper  care  for 
the  present  day.  Our  Lord's  prohibition  is 
again  full  of  loviugkindness  for  his  follow 
ers  ;  since  every  day  has  its  sufficient  bur 
den  of  care,  it  would  be  too  heavy  a  load 
to  carry  the  care  of  the  morrow  together 
with  that  of  to-day.  Hereby  Jesus  does  not 
wish  to  exclude  all  foresight  for  the  future  ; 
the  example  of  Joseph  in  Egypt  during  the 
years  of  plenty,  and  of  our  Lord  who  allowed 
one  of  the  twelve  to  carry  the  purse,  the 


solicitude  of  the  apostles  [Acts  xi.  29],  and 
the  warning  of  Solomon  [Prov.  vi.  6  f. ;  xxx. 
25]  sufficiently  show  that  a  care  for  the 
future,  which  does  not  exclude  the  absolute 
and  primary  care  for  our  spiritual  safety,  is 
not  forbidden. 

1.  Judge  not.]  3.  Relation  to  our  neigh 
bor  in  the  kingdom.  Here  we  have,  first,  a 
warning  against  rash  judgments  [w.  1-5]  ; 
secondly,  a  recommendation  of  prudence 
[v.  6]  ;  thirdly,  an  instruction  as  to  how  we 
may  obtain  the  necessary  help  [vv.  7-11]  ; 
finally,  we  are  advised  to  do  to  our  neigh 
bor  as  God  does  to  us  [v.  12].  Commenta 
tors  differ  greatly  concerning  the  connection 
of  this  section  with  the  preceding.  Some 
are  inclined  to  regard  the  whole  sermon  as  a 
mere  collection  of  moral  principles,  some 
thing  like  Ecclus.  and  Prov.  [Lap.]  ;  others 
find  in  the  passage  a  warning  not  to  judge 
rashly  those  that  seem  to  care  for  the  mor 
row  [Aug.]  ;  others  again  are  of  opinion  that 
we  have  here  a  commentary  on  our  Lord's 
doctrine  concerning  prayer,  just  as  in  the 
preceding  section  we  had  a  development  of 
the  instruction  on  the  duty  of  alms-giving 
[op.  imp.]  ;  a  fourth  opinion  regards  the 
passage  as  parallel  to  Mt.  vi.  1-18,  so  that 
our  Lord  warns  in  the  one  against  Pharisaic 
actions,  in  the  other  against  Pharisaic  judg 
ments  [Schegg]  ;  in  the  fifth  place,  the  sec 
tion  is  explained  as  following  the  order  of 
petitions  in  the  Our  Father,  in  which  the  for 
giveness  of  sins  is  prayed  for  after  the  peti 
tion  for  our  daily  bread  [Coleridge]  ;  a  sixth 
opinion  sees  in  the  present  passage  a  warning 
against  entanglement  in  human  affairs,  just 
as  the  preceding  section  was  a  warning 
against  solicitude  for  earthly  goods  [Schanz, 
cf.  Salm.]  ;  finally,  the  passage  may  form  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  warnings  against  the 
most  common  vices  and  passions,  among 
which  our  Lord  considered  first  vainglory, 
then  avarice,  and  now  he  passes  on  to  rash 
judgments  [Knab.].  Whatever  connection 
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6.  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs ;  neither  cast  ye  your 
pearls  before  swine,  lest  perhaps  they  trample  them  under  their  feet, 
and  turning  upon  you,  they  tear  you. 

7.  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ;  seek,  and  you  shall  find ;  knock, 
and  it  shall  be  opened  to  you. 

8.  For  every  one  that  asketh,  receiveth ;  and  he  that  seeketh,  findeth ; 
and  to  him  that  knocketh,  it  shall  be  opened. 

In  6 :  "  and  the  dogs  turning  upon  you "  in  steph  several  edd.   and  codd. 


be  preferred,  we  grant  that  it  is  not  very 
close  and  clear.  Besides,  some  of  the  clauses 
and  expressions  of  the  present  passage  occur 
in  other  gospels  in  a  quite  different  context, 
and  consequently  with  a  different  meaning. 
The  illustration  of  the  sameness  of  measure, 
e.  g.,  occurs  Lk.  vi.  38  in  an  exhortation  to 
liberality. 

a.  Hash  judgments.  Though  Lk.  vi.  37 
distinguishes  between  judging  and  condemn 
ing,  the  present  context  shows  that  our  Lord 
prohibits  condemnatory  judgments.  While 
we  thus  limit  the  prohibition  to  unfavorable 
judgments,  we  are  not  justified  in  restricting 
it  to  judgments  expressed  in  language,  or  to 
judgments  concerning  evident  cases.  The 
language  of  the  gospel  is  so  general  that 
it  extends  the  prohibition  to  judgments  in 
thought,  and  to  judgments  concerning  all 
kinds  of  actions,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 
Naturally,  must  those  that  are  themselves 
guilty  of  sin  abstain  in  a  special  manner 
from  condemning  others.  It  follows  from 
this  prohibition  that  we  must  not  judge  un- 
justly,  nor  pry  into  the  actions  and  motives 
of  others,  nor  look  at  the  unfavorable  side  of 
our  neighbors'  conduct,  nor,  in  general,  judge 
others  against  the  standard  of  Christian 
charity.  Since  Jesus  himself  condemned  the 
Pharisees,  since  Peter  judged  Ananias,  and 
Paul  the  incestuous  Corinthian,  it  is  not 
only  lawful  but  even  incumbent  on  us  to 
judge  others  under  certain  circumstances : 
the  public  good,  e.  g.,  or  the  duties  of  our 
office  may  require  the  condemnation  of  cer 
tain  actions.  Our  Lord  urges  his  prohibi 
tion  by  a  motive  of  fear:  God  will  judge 
us  as  we  judge  our  neighbor.  It  is  true 
that  Jans.  Lam.  believe  that  Jesus  threat 
ens  us  with  the  severity  of  the  human 
judgment  if  we  judge  severely,  but  Chrys. 
[cf.  Maid.]  compares  this  passage  rightly 
with  the  fifth  petition  of  the  Our  Father. 
Though  there  cannot  be  an  absolute  equality 
between  the  severity  of  our  judgment  and 
that  of  the  divine  judgment,  our  Lord's 
words  indicate  that  our  severity  will  draw 
upon  us  God's  severity,  and  that  his  judg 
ment  of  us  will  be  in  a  certain  way  pro 
portionate  to  our  judgment  of  our  neighbor. 
The  illustration  of  the  mote  and  the  beam 
is  especially  directed  against  that  human 
weakness  which  renders  us  blind  to  our  own 
faults,  and  makes  us  lynx-eyed  with  regard 
to  the  shortcomings  of  others.  Since  we  are 


bidden  to  correct  first  all  our  own  faults  [not 
merely  those  of  the  same  kind  as  we  ob 
serve  in  our  neighbors ;  cf .  Aug.]  before 
judging  or  correcting  our  neighbor,  the  office 
of  fraternal  correction  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
blameless  and  the  charitable. 

6.  Give  not  that  which  is  holy.]  b.  Chris 
tian  prudence.  Speaking  of  fraternal  correc 
tion,  our  Lord  adds  a  warning  that  under  cer 
tain  circumstances  it  ought  to  be  omitted, 
even  though  we  should  have  all  the  required 
qualities  for  administering  it.  The  "  holy  " 
and  "  the  pearls  "  denote  what  Jesus  himself 
left  to  his  apostles,  or,  according  to  some,  the 
more  sublime  mysteries  of  the  Christian  re 
ligion,  especially  the  Holy  Eucharist.  This 
is  called'"  holy  "  because  it  has  its  origin  in 
heaven  ;  it  is  called  "  pearl "  on  account  of 
its  priceless  value.  Though  our  Lord  com 
missioned  his  disciples  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  all  men  [Mk.  xvi.  15],  this  apostolic  min 
istry  requires  a  great  amount  of  prudence 
[Jn.  xvi.  12  ;  Acts  xiii.  46 ;  xvi.  6 ;  1  Cor. 
iii.  1,2;  2  Tim.  iv.  15;  Heb.  v.  12].  Some 
writers  explain  the  "  holy "  as  referring  to 
the  Christian  worship,  while  "  the  pearls  " 
refer  to  Christian  doctrine  ;  since  the  ''  holy  " 
alludes  to  the  sacrificial  meats,  naturally 
coveted  by  the  dogs,  our  Lord  warns  against 
such  a  profanation ;  in  the  same  manner, 
pearls  resemble  in  shape  certain  foods  of 
the  swine  [acorns,  e.  g.J,  so  that  they  must 
not  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  cast 
in  the  way  of  swine.  Dogs  and  swine  sym 
bolize  either  obstinate  sinners  in  general 
[Jans.  Maid.  Lap.  Arn.  Schanz,  Fil.],  or  the 
dogs  represent  men  that  bark  against  the 
known  truth  [Aug.  Euth.  Pasch.  Br.  Caj. 
Coleridge],  while  the  swine  signify  sinners 
wallowing  in  vice  [Chrys.  Theoph.  Euth.  Br. 
Thorn.  Caj.  Coleridge].  Without  entering 
into  the  question  what  particular  classes  of 
sinners  are  most  aptly  expressed  by  dogs  and 
swine,  it  must  suffice  to  notice  in  general 
that  both  these  classes  of  animals  were  held 
in  the  greatest  contempt  and  abhorrence  by 
the  Jews  [cf .  Deut.  xxiii.  IS ;  2  Kings  iii.  8  ; 
ix.  8;  Prov.  xi.  22  ;  xxvi.  11]. 

7.  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you.]  c. 
Efficacy  of  prayer.  Maid.  Lap.  Meyer, 
Coleridge  are  of  opinion  that  no  connection 
binds  this  to  the  preceding  passage ;  Maid, 
adds  that  probably  the  present  instruction 
must  be  joined  with  the  Our  Father  [cf.  Lk. 
xi.  9],  since  it  shows  how  we  ought  to  pray  ; 
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9.  Or  what  man  is  there  among  you,  of  whom  if  his  son  shall  ask 
bread,  will  he  reach  him  a  stone? 

10.  Or  if  he  shall  ask  him  a  fish,  will  he  reach  him  a  serpent  ? 

11.  If  you  then  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  your 
children  ;  how  much  more  will  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  give  good 
things  to  them  that  ask  him. 

12.  All  things  therefore  whatsoever  you  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  you  also  to  them.     For  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

Sarum  74,  182,  Theoph.  op.  imp.     In  10 :  "  or  if  he  shall  ask  an  egg,  will 


Aug.  regards  these  words  as  indicating1  how 
the  hearers  of  our  Lord  could  obtain  the 
"  holy  "  and  the  "  pearls  "  mentioned  in  the 
last  verse ;  Weiss  sees  here  a  suggestion  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  we  may  always  assist 
our  neighbor,  though  we  should  be  unable  to 
make  use  of  fraternal  correction ;  op.  imp. 
connects  the  passage  with  our  Lord's  precept 
of  leniency  in  judging  others,  so  that  those 
who  observe  the  latter  law  will  obtain  any 
favor  they  may  ask  for ;  Salm.  finds  here 
the  indication  of  the  means  by  which  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  abstain  from  rash  judg 
ments  and  to  act  with  Christian  prudence  ; 
Chrys.  op.  imp.  Euth.  Theoph.  Tost.  Dion. 
Jans.  Bar.  Lam.  Arn.  Schanz,  Fil.  Knab.  see 
in  the  passage  both  an  instruction  as  to  how 
we  can  observe  all  the  Lord's  command 
ments  contained  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount, 
and  an  exhortation  to  make  use  of  the 
means  here  suggested.  The  instruction  is 
contained  in  vv.  7,  8  ;  the  exhortation  in  vv. 
9-11. 

a.  Instruction.  The  words  "  ask,"  "  seek," 
and  "knock,"  have  been  variously  inter 
preted.  [-Z]  Some  writers  regard  them  as 
expressing  our  prayer  for  three  different 
kinds  of  objects :  by  prayer  we  obtain 
mercy,  by  seeking,  progress,  by  knocking, 
entrance  [Jer.]  ;  by  prayer  we  obtain  grace, 
by  seeking,  the  knowledge  of  natural  truths, 
by  knocking,  the  understanding  of  super 
natural  truth  [Euth.]  ;  by  prayer  we  find 
the  way,  by  seeking,  the  truth,  by  knocking, 
the  life  [Pasch.] ;  by  prayer  we  acquire 
health  and  strength  of  soul,  by  seeking, 
knowledge  of  the  trvith,  by  knocking,  en 
trance  into  life  eternal  [Aug.]. 

[2]  Other  writers  find  in  the  words  "  ask," 
"  seek,"  "  knock,"  expressions  for  three  dif 
ferent  manners  of  prayer :  we  pray  by  our 
desires,  we  seek  by  our  vocal  prayer,  we 
knock  by  our  uprightness  of  life  [Dion.]  ; 
•we  ask,  after  the  manner  of  a  beggar,  we 
seek,  as  if  looking  for  something,  we  knock, 
as  if  desiring  admission  [Schanz,  cf .  Schegg]. 

[5]  Finally,  there  are  authors  who  find  in 
the  three  expressions  three  different  degrees 
of  intensity  of  prayer  :  we  ask  with  earnest 
ness,  we  seek  with  constancy  and  persever 
ance,  we  knock  with  importunity  [Chrys.  op. 
imp.  Thorn.  Salm.  Jans.  Bar.  Lap.  Grimm, 
Arn.  Fil.  Knab. ;  cf.  Aug.  Retract,  i.  19], 


But  whether  the  expressions  signify  prayer 
for  three  different  objects,  or  three  different 
manners  of  prayer,  or  again  three  different 
degrees  of  prayer,  in  any  case  our  Lord 
promises  certain  hearing.  This  promise 
must,  of  course,  be  subject  to  those  condi 
tions  which  even  human  reason  recognizes  as 
binding :  the  object  must  not  be  bad,  or  de 
sired  for  a  bad  purpose  [James  iv.  3],  or  be 
really  harmful  to  us ;  we  ourselves  must  pray 
with  confidence  [James  i.  5-7]  and  not  as 
formal  sinners  [cf.  Jn.  ix.  31].  If  we  do  not 
obtain  what  we  ask  for,  we  surely  obtain 
something  better ;  sometimes  God  only  de 
lays  the  hearing  of  our  prayer  in  order  to 
try  our  constancy  or  to  increase  our  earnest 
ness  [Lk.  xi.  8  ff. ;  xviii.  3  ff.]. 

ft.  Exhortation.  Our  Lord  exhorts  his 
hearers  to  have  recourse  to  prayer  by  prov 
ing  ''  a  minor!  ad  mains  "  that  God  cannot 
refuse  to  hear  them.  If  a  human  father 
cannot  refuse  the  prayers  of  his  child,  God 
cannot  leave  the  prayers  of  his  children  un 
answered.  Jesus  connects  in  his  illustration 
the  "stone"  with  "bread,"  and  the  "  ser 
pent  "with  "  fish,"  because  both  the  stone 
and  the  serpent  are  very  much  like  and  also 
most  unlike  bread  and  fish  respectively.  In 
these  illustrations  our  Lord  implies  that  God 
will  not  grant  us  anything  that  may  appear 
to  be  good,  but  in  reality  is  either  useless  or 
even  harmful.  The  force  of  the  argument 
is  rendered  clearer  by  the  comparison  of  a 
human  father  with  God.  Our  Lord  says 
"  you  being  evil,"  either  because  all  created 
goodness  is  so  far  below  that  of  God  that  it 
almost  appears  to  be  evil  [Chrys.  Euth. 
Theoph.  op.  imp.  Jer.  Bed.  Pasch.  Arn.],  or 
because  all  men  are  in  some  degree  evil  by 
being  infected  with  original  sin,  by  being  in 
clined  to  evil,  and  by  being  guilty  of  personal 
sins  [Aug.  Bed.  Rab.  Dion.  Caj.  Salm.  Maid. 
Jans.  Lap.  Schanz,  Knab.  etc.].  This  point 
of  the  argument  is  not  merely  "  a  minori  ad 
maius  "  ;  for  we  should  naturally  expect  that 
evil  parents  would  grant  only  evil  to  their 
children. 

12.  All  things  therefore  whatsoever.]  d. 
Divine  rule  of  morality.  Chrys.  Br.  Dion. 
Salm.  Coleridge  connect  the  "  therefore  "  with 
our  Lord's  instruction  on  prayer,  either  be 
cause  v.  12  contains  a  condition  on  which 
alone  we  can  expect  to  be  heard,  or  because 
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13.  Enter  ye  in  at  the  narrow  gate  ;  for  wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad 
is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  there  are  who  go  in 
thereat. 

14.  How  narrow  is  the  gate,  and  strait  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to 
life  ;  and  few  there  are  that  find  it. 

15.  Beware  of  false  prophets,  who  come  to  you  in  the  clothing  of 
sheep,  but  inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves. 

16.  By  their  fruits  you  shall  know  them.     Do  men  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ? 

17.  Even  so  every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit,  and  the  evil 
tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit. 

18.  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  an  evil 
tree  bring  forth  good  fruit. 

he  reach  him  a  scorpion "  added  in  wil  from  Lk.  xi.  12.  In  IS,  14  '  Ti 
encloses  "  the  gate  "  after  "  wide  is  "  and  "  narrow  is  "  in  parenthesis  ;  W 
H  place  it  in  the  margin  in  13,  but  leave  it  in  the  text  in  14-  In  13 : 
the  word  is  found  in  almost  all  uncial  codd.,  in  syr[cu  both]  sah  cop  arm 
aeth  f  ff1  g  q  go  Chrys  Orig  Aug,  but  is  wanting  in  s*  a  b  c  h  k  for  ox* 
Clem  Orig  Eus.  In  14  :  instead  of  "  how  "  we  read  "  for  "  [because]  in  s* 
B*  X  m  sah  cop  arm  wil  Orig  Gaud ;  but  most  codd.  and  versions  read 


God's  readiness  to  comply  with  our  requests 
ought  to  be  an  example  to  us  in  our  conduct 
towards  our  neighbor.  Maid,  connects  the 
inference  with  vii.  1 ,  or  the  warning  against 
rash  judgments  ;  Weiss  extends  the  connec 
tion  to  vv.  1-5;  Keil  to  vv.  1-11  ;  Chrys. 
Hil.  Euth.  Jans.  Lam.  Fil.  find  here  a  sum 
mary  of  the  whole  sermon  on  the  mount. 
This  agrees  best  with  our  Lord's  own  decla 
ration  that  "  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets." 
Mt.  xxii.  40,  where  the  substance  of  the  law 
is  reduced  to  the  double  law  of  charity,  does 
not  essentially  differ  from  the  present  pas 
sage,  since  true  charity  for  our  neighbor  does 
not  differ  from  the  love  of  God.  The  prin 
ciple  expressed  in  v.  12  is  rightly  regarded 
as  characteristic  of  Christianity  ;  for  though 
a  similar  principle  was  expressed  before 
Christ,  and  even  by  pagan  philosophers  [cf . 
Tob.  iv.  16  ;  Senec.  De  benef.  ii.  1 ;  Lampri- 
dius  in  A.  Sever.  51],  it  was  either  proposed 
in  a  negative  form  or  in  a  limited  meaning  ; 
at  any  rate,  it  was  never  enforced  by  an  effi 
cient  example  such  as  Jesus  Christ  gave  to 
his  disciples. 

d.  Conclusion  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  vii.  13-29. 

13.  Enter  ye  in  at  the  narrow  gate.]  This 
concluding  part  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount 
first  warns  against  certain  dangers,  w.  13-23  ; 
then  exhorts  to  the  practice  of  our  Lord's 
teaching,  w.  24-27;  finally,  the  evangelist 
adds  an  observation,  vv.  28,  29. 

1.  Warning  against  dangers.  The  dangers 
arise  partly  from  the  Christian  morality  it 
self,  partly  from  external  sources,  and  partly 
from  ourselves.  The  first  class  is  described 


in  vv.  13,  14  under  the  picture  of  the  narrow 
gate  and  the  strait  way  ;  the  second  class  is 
treated  of  in  vv.  15-20,  where  the  distinguish 
ing  marks  between  false  and  true  prophets 
are  given  ;  the  third  class  of  dangers  springs 
from  our  inclination  to  mere  lip-service,  re 
jected  in  vv.  21-23. 

a.  Dangers  springing  from  Cliristianity  it 
self.  Though  the  gate  has  been  identified 
either  with  the  end  of  our  life,  or  with  the 
whole  length  of  the  way  [Maid.  Salm.],  the 
invitation  to  enter,  the  whole  drift  of  the 
sermon  on  the  mount,  and  the  mention  of  the 
gate  before  the  way.  render  it  probable  that 
the  gate  denotes  the  entrance  into  the  Mes 
sianic  kingdom.  Since  our  blessedness  in 
heaven  is  the  end  and  consummation  of  our 
life  in  the  Church,  the  gate  refers,  at  least 
mediately,  to  our  entrance  into  heaven.  The 
narrowness  of  the  gate  and  the  straitness  of 
the  way  are  contrasted  with  the  wide  gate 
and  the  broad  road  in  general.  Hence  the 
"  many  .  .  .  who  go  in  thereat  "  are  not  ne 
cessarily  Jews,  or  bad  Christians,  but  they 
include  all  wicked  and  unbelieving  men.  If 
certain  writers  and  speakers  determine  the 
"  many "  more  accurately,  they  do  so  with 
a  view  of  emphasizing  the  awful  truth  ex 
pressed  in  the  passage.  Though  Lk.  xiii. 
23-30  may  appear  at  first  to  contain  a  doc 
trine  different  from  that  of  the  first  gospel, 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  former 
passage  deals  with  wholly  different  circum 
stances,  and  is  by  its  context  referred  to  the 
rejection  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Jewish 
nation. 

15.  Beware  of  false  prophets.]  b.  Dan 
gers  springing  from  external  sources.  Chrys. 
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19.  Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit,   shall   be   cut 
down,  and  shall  be  cast  into  the  fire. 

20.  Wherefore  by  their  fruits  you  shall  know  them. 

21.  Not  every  one  that  saith  to  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  he  that  doth  the  will  of  my  Father,  who  is  in 
heaven,  he  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

22.  Many  will  say  to  me  on  that  day :    Lord,  Lord,  have  not  we 
prophesied  in  thy  name,  and  cast  out  devils  in  thy  name,  and  done 
many  miracles  in  thy  name  ? 


Aug.  Euth.  Schanz,  etc.  are  of  opinion  that 
Christ  warns  against  false  prophets  not  only 
those  that  wish  to  enter  upon  the  strait  way, 
but  also  those  that  are  walking  in  it ;  Maid. 
Kist.  Arn.  Tholuck,  Meyer,  Keil,  Weiss, 
Wichelhaus,  etc.  limit  the  warning  especially 
to  those  that  are  about  to  enter  the  narrow 
gate.  The  false  prophets  are  not  merely 
seducers  [Chrys.],  or  heretics  [Jer.  Aug.  Bed. 
Rab.  Br.  Maid,  etc.],  but  they  are  identified 
in  Acts  xx.  29  [op.  imp.]  with  those  false 
teachers  that  claim  to  have  a  special  divine 
mission  [cf.  Mt.  xxiv.  11,24;  Mk.  xiii.  22; 
Lk.  vi.  26  ;  Acts  xiii.  6 ;  1  Jn.  iv.  1 ;  2  Pet.  ii. 
1  ;  Apoc.  xvi.  13  ;  etc.].  At  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ  the  false  prophets  belonged 
mainly  to  the  class  of  the  Pharisees ;  after 
our  Lord's  time  the  term  applies  especially  to 
fallen  Christian  teachers.  The  "  clothing  of 
sheep  "  signifies  either  feigned  virtues  char 
acteristic  of  good  Christians,  or  it  alludes  to 
the  fact  that  the  shepherds  were  clad  in 
sheepskins,  so  that  the  "  clothing  of  sheep  " 
shows  the  claim  of  the  impostors  to  be  the 
real  pastors.  Similar  language  we  find  in 
Jn.  x.  10  ff.  Since  it  is  of  supreme  impor 
tance  to  know  the  difference  between  the 
true  and  the  false  prophets,  we  need  a  prac 
tical  and  easily  recognizable  mark  of  distinc 
tion  ;  not  indeed  a  mark  that  constitutes  the 
essential  difference  between  true  and  false 
prophets,  but  one  based  on  their  most  strik 
ing  and  unfailing  characteristic.  The  circum 
stance  that  in  an  extraordinary  case  a  false 
prophet  may  hide  even  this  trace  of  the 
'  serpent's  tail "  does  not  undo  the  general 
truthfulness  of  the  criterion.  Our  Lord  places 
this  distinguishing  mark  between  true  and 
false  prophets  in  their  fruits :  since  there  is 
question  of  knowing  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
of  these  false  prophets,  "  their  fruits  "  can 
hardly  refer  to  the  doctrine  they  teach  [cf. 
Maid. ;  Keil  and  Wichelhaus  hold  the  oppo 
site].  The  fruits  are  identified  with  the 
works  of  the  false  prophets  by  Hil.  op.  imp. 
Aug.  Jer.  Bed.  Rab.  Pasch.  Br.  Alb.  Thorn. 
Dion.  Salm.  Caj.  Maid.  Lam.  Arn.  Bisp.  Fil. 
Knab.  Schanz,  etc.  After  a  point  of  doctrine 
has  been  defined  by  the  Church,  the  char 
acter  of  a  teacher  may  be  recognized  also 
by  his  conformity  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  ;  it  is  in  this  sense  that  Tost.  Jans. 
Lap.  Bar.  Calm,  understand  by  "  their  fruits  " 
both  the  doctrine  and  the  works  of  the  false 


prophets  [cf.  1  Jn.  iv.  1-3].  In  the  third 
place,  their  fruits  taken  in  a  wider  sense 
signify  the  effect  of  false  doctrine  in  the  fol 
lowers  of  the  false  prophets  [cf.  Coleridge, 
iv.  p.  303].  Our  Lord  proceeds  now  to  prove 
the  correctness  of  the  criterion  he  has  estab 
lished  :  in  a  natural  way  a  good  tree  cannot 
bear  bad  fruit,  and  a  bad  tree  cannot  bear 
good  fruit.  This  is  so  clear  that  men  cut 
down  a  tree  which  does  not  bear  good  fruit 
and  throw  it  into  the  fire,  thus  showing  their 
firm  conviction  that  the  nat'ure  of  the  tree 
and  of  its  fruit  cannot  be  expected  to  change. 
In  the  application  of  the  similitude  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  tree  is  not  either 
faith  alone  or  the  will  of  man  alone,  but  man 
as  possessed  of  good  or  bad  faith.  The  neces 
sity  connecting  the  kind  of  fruit  with  the 
kind  of  tree  must  be  understood  so  as  to  fit 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  heretical  tenets  asserting 
either  that  grace  is  not  needed  for  good  works, 
or  that  all  works  of  sinners  are  sinful,  do  not 
follow  from  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  hardly  satisfies  the  text  to 
say  that  a  good  tree  while  a  good  tree,  or  a 
good  tree  as  a  good  tree,  cannot  produce  bad 
fruits,  and  vice  versa.  As  stated  above,  the 
necessity  connecting  the  fruits  with  the  tree 
is  in  the  case  of  a  free  agent  a  moral  one. 
The  rule  laid  down  by  our  Lord  to  discern 
between  true  and  false  prophets  is  therefore 
rather  a  general  than  a  particular  one  ;  it  ap 
plies  to  the  moral  conduct  of  the  prophet  in 
general,  not  to  every  action  in  particular. 
While  the  fact  that  a  bad  tree  is  cut  down 
proves  Christ's  doctrine  on  the  present  sub 
ject,  it  also  warns  the  Jews  of  the  fate  in 
store  for  them  if  they  refuse  to  bring  forth 
good  fruit. 

21.  Not  every  one  that  saith  to  me.]  c. 
Danger  of  spiritual  barrenness.  Here  our 
Lord  declares  that  neither  the  empty  invo 
cation  of  God's  name,  nor  even  the  "  dona 
gratis  data  "  of  prophecy  and  miracles  suf 
fice  to  enter  into  life  eternal,  but  that  the 
fulfilment  of  the  will  of  God  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  this.  Hil.  Aug.  op.  imp.  Maid, 
are  of  opinion  that  these  words  are  still  ad 
dressed  to  the  false  prophets,  but  Chrys.  Jer. 
Euth.  Theoph.  Dion.  Jans.  Caj.  Lap.  Calm. 
Arn.  Schegg,  Schanz,  Fil.  maintain  that  Jesus 
speaks  here  to  all  men  in  general ;  Lk.  vi. 
46  favors  this  latter  view.  It  is  here  that 
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23.  And  then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you ;  depart 
from  me  you  that  work  iniquity. 

24.  Every  one  therefore  that  heareth  these  my  words,  and  doth 
them,  shall  be  likened  to  a  wise  man  that  built  his  house  upon  a  rock. 

25.  And  the  rain  fell,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and 
they  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell  not,  for  it  was  founded  on  a 
rock. 

26.  And  every  one  that  heareth  these  my  words,  and  doth  them 
not,  shall  be  like  a  foolish  man  that  built  his  house  upon  the  sand. 

27.  And  the  rain  fell,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and 
they  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell,  and  great  was  the  fall  thereof. 

28.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Jesus  had  fully  ended  these  words, 
the  people  were  in  admiration  at  his  doctrine. 

"  how."  In  23  :  "  swear  "  instead  of  "  profess  "  in  eg  ept[marg]  b  q  Hil 
Oros  op.  imp.;  "all"  is  inserted  before  "you"  in  eg  ken  wil  steph  sixt. 
In  24  •  "  shall  be  likened "  in  ^  B  Z  most  cursive  mss.  and  vrss.  Bas. 
Cyr.  Chrys  Ambr  ;  "I  will  liken  him  "  in  most  uncial  mss.  f  h  k  m  q 
syr[cu  sch]  go  cop  Cypr  Hil ;  24  seems  to  have  been  conformed  to  26. 


Jesus  for  the  first  time  calls  God  the  Father 
"my  Father."  Since  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity  the  gifts  of  miracles  and  pro 
phecy  were  more  common  than  later  on,  the 
warning  of  our  Lord  against  too  great  confi 
dence  in  these  graces  was  especially  in  place 
[cf .  1  Cor.  xii.  4  ;  Gal.  iii.  5  ;  etc.].  The  ques 
tion  whether  bad  and  unbelieving  men  can 
l>ave  the  gift  of  miracles  and  prophecy  is  of 
minor  importance  for  us,  since  we  have  seen 
that  the  words  of  our  Lord  are  not  limited 
to  false  prophets.  Cf.  Maid.  Suar.  [De  Rel. 
torn.  ii.  lib.  i.  de  orat.  c.  xxv.  §  4],  Bene 
dict,  xiv.  [De  Canoniz.  lib.  iv.  p.  1,  cap.  iii. 
n.  6],  Melchior  Cano,  Est.  etc.  "  On  that 
day  "  refers  to  the  day  of  judgment,  as  is 
clear  from  Lk.  xvii.  24  ;  xxi.  34  ;  Acts  ii.  20  ; 
1  Cor.  i.  8  ;  v.  5  ;  1  Thess.  v.  2  ;  etc.  Since 
our  Lord  here  declares  that  he  will  be  the 
judge  on  the  last  day,  he  implicitly  declares 
his  divinity  [cf .  Mt.  v.  25,  29,  30 ;  vii.  19 ; 
xxv.  41].  The  clause  of  the  judicial  sen 
tence  "  you  that  work  iniquity "  insists 
again  on  the  uselessness  of  mere  lip-service 
and  faith  without  works,  just  as  St.  Paul 
declares,  1  Cor.  xiii.  2. 

24.  Every  one  therefore.]  2.  Exhorta 
tion  to  practise  the  Christian  principles.  The 
similitude  speaks  of  rain,  winds,  and  floods  ; 
the  rain  falls  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  the 
winds  blow  against  its  sides,  the  floods  at 
tack  its  foundation  [Caj.  Jans.  Schanz].  The 
vehemence  of  the  winter  rains,  the  fury  of 
the  winds,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  floods 
or  swollen  rivers  rendered  the  similitude 
especially  pointed  in  the  East,  and  on  the 
mountain-side  where  our  Lord  pronounced 
the  sermon  on  the  mount.  The  picture 
applies,  according  to  Maid.  Schanz,  Keil,  to 
the  last  judgment;  but  Euth.  Fab.  Dion. 


Caj.  Jans.  Arn.  Fil.  Knab.  refer  it,  with 
more  reason,  to  the  trials  of  the  present  life. 
The  three  agents  of  destruction  have  been 
variously  interpreted :  Jer.  Pasch.  Dion,  see 
in  them  the  degrees  of  our  spiritual  attacks 
in  which  we  feel  first  the  rain  of  sensual 
pleasure,  then  the  torrents  of  the  stronger 
passions,  and  finally  the  full  blast  of  the 
powers  of  hell ;  Aug.  sees  in  the  rains  our 
darksome  superstitions,  in  the  winds  the 
opinions  of  men,  in  the  floods  our  carnal 
passions  ;  Lap.  explains  the  three  agencies 
as  representing  the  flesh,  the  world,  and  the 
devil,  or  as  symbolizing  the  concupiscence  of 
the  flesh,  the  concupiscence  of  the  eyes,  and 
the  pride  of  life.  Chrys.  applies  the  rain, 
the  winds,  and  the  floods  to  all  the  miseries 
of  this  life  of  whatever  nature.  At  any 
rate,  our  Lord  teaches  that  by  faithfully 
keeping  his  word  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
withstand  all  these  trials  and  difficulties, 
both  in  this  life  and  at  the  last  judgment ; 
while  he  who  does  not  keep  it  will  come  to 
grief  now  and  on  the  last  day.  Cf.  Ezech. 
xiii.  11 ;  Is.  xxviii.  16, 17  ;  Prov.  x.  25.  That 
the  love  of  God  is  strong  enough  to  over 
come  all  trials  has  been  clearly  expressed 
by  St.  Paul,  Rom.  viii.  35  f. 

28.  And  it  came  to  pass.]  d.  Remark  of 
the  evangelist.  The  admiration  of  the  multi 
tude  was  caused  first  by  our  Lord's  "  doc 
trine  "  ;  secondly,  by  his  "  power"  shown  in 
his  words  and  his  delivery.  The  superiority 
of  Christ's  doctrine  over  that  of  the  Old 
Testament,  both  in  its  instructive  and  pre 
ceptive  part,  has  been  sufficiently  shown 
throughout  the  second  part  of  the  sermon  on 
the  mount ;  its  superiority  over  that  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  is  unquestionable,  be 
cause  the  latter  relied  on  their  human  tradi- 
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29.  For  lie  was  teaching  them  as  one  having  power,  and  not  as  their 
scribes  and  Pharisees. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

1.  And  when  he  was  come  down  from  the  mountain,  great  multi 
tudes  followed  him. 

In  29  :  "  Pharisees  "  should  be  omitted   according  to  most  Greek  codd.  and 
Mk.  i.  22  ;  it  is  found  in  C2  a  c  ff1  g  h  k  1  q  syr[cu  both]  Eus. 


tions  and  dwelt  mostly  on  useless  and 
heartless  subjects ;  the  manner  of  Christ's 
teaching  was  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of 
his  sacred  person,  so  that  it  was  calculated 
to  instruct,  persuade,  and  move  as  no  speaker 
before  or  after  our  Lord  has  been  able  to  do. 
What  has  been  said  shows  the  falseness  of 
the  contention  that  the  sermon  on  the  mount 
is  not  a  logically  constructed  address.  This 
view  is  defended  by  Renan  [Les  Evangiles, 
etc.  p.  177],  who  regards  the  parts  of  the 
sermon  as  unconnected ;  Keim  [Geschichte 
Jesu,  3  Bearbeit.  p.  156],  who  views  vi.  19- 
34;  vii.  1-5,  12,  24-27;  vii.  6-11,  13-23  as 
not  fitting  into  the  context ;  Achelis,  who 
thinks  that  the  thread  of  the  discourse  is 
interrupted  by  vi.  19-vii.  12 ;  Godet,  who 
represents  v.  23-26,  29-32  ;  vi.  7-15,  19 ;  vii. 
6-11,  13,15-20,  22  as  foreign  to  the  logical 
sequence  of  the  discourse.  The  sermon  has 
been  divided  differently  by  different  inter 
preters.  How  artificial  some  of  these  divi 
sions  are  is  illustrated  by  the  analysis  of 
Edersheim  [i.  p.  529  f.]  who  believes  that 
our  Lord  describes  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
"  successively "  in  chapter  v.,  "  progres 
sively  "  in  chapter  vi.,  "extensively"  in 
chapter  vii. 

B.  JESUS  THE  WONDER-WORKER, 

cc.  viii.  1-ix.  34. 
a.  Cure  of  Three  Diseases,  viii.  1-17. 

In  iv.  23  the  evangelist  gives  as  the  two 
main  features  of  our  Lord's  ministry  his 
teaching  and  miracles.  The  former  of  these 
offices  he  has  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the 
sermon  on  the  mount,  and  he  now  begins  to 
treat  of  the  latter.  As  from  a  popular  point 
of  view  miracles  are  of  a  higher  order  than 
doctrine,  so  does  the  evangelist  in  the  narra 
tive  of  the  miracles  themselves  pass  from 
the  less  to  the  more  important.  Jesus 
shows  himself  first  as  the  Messianic  liberator 
from  diseases  [viii.  1-17]  ;  then  as  the  lord 
of  nature  and  conqueror  of  the  prince  of 
this  world  [viii.  18-34]  ;  finally,  as  possessed 
of  the  divine  power  to  forgive  sins  px.  1  ff.]. 
While  the  miracles  establish  the  divine  mis 
sion  of  Jesus  Christ  apologetically,  they  serve 
also  a  polemic  purpose,  showing  the  ingrati 
tude  of  the  Jews  and  the  ardent  faith  of  the 
Gentiles.  This  contrast  appears  from  the 
very  beginning  of  chapter  viii.,  where  our 


Lord  first  heals  a  leper  for  a  testimony  to 
the  priests  [w.  1-4],  then  grants  the  prayer 
of  the  heathen  centurion  [vv.  5-13],  and  in 
the  third  place  cures  Peter's  mother-in-law, 
which  occasions  a  large  concourse  of  sick 
and  diseased  persons  [vv.  14-17]. 

1.  And  when  he  was  come  down  from  the 
mountain.]  1.  Cleansing  of  the  leper.  The 
gospel  first  determines  the  time  of  the  mira 
cle,  then  gives  the  petition,  thirdly  describes 
the  fulfilment,  and  finally  states  the  words  of 
our  Lord.  a.  The  time.  Schanz  is  of  opin 
ion  that  the  chronological  connection  in  the 
first  gospel  between  the  sermon  on  the  mount 
and  the  present  chapter  supposes  that  the 
cleansing  of  the  leper  happened  after  the 
sermon,  though  probably  at  the  time  when 
Jesus  was  near  Capharnaum  [cf .  Mt.  viii.  5  ; 
Lk.  v.  12-15].  Knabenbauer  believes  that 
the  evangelist  gives  rather  a  pragmatic  than 
a  chronological  order :  for  Mk.  i.  40  and  Lk. 
v.  12  show  that  the  leper  had  been  cleansed 
before  the  sermon  on  the  mount ;  the  •  words 
"  see  thou  tell  no  man  "  [Mt.  viii.  4]  suppose 
that  the  leper  was  not  cleansed  in  presence 
of  a  large  multitude  [Br.]  ;  Mt.  viii.  1  states 
merely  what  happened  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  sermon  on  the  mount  without  connecting 
it  with  the  following  miracle  ;  nor  is  this 
connection  necessarily  implied  in  the  words 
"and  behold." 

6.  The  petition.  Leprosy  was  a  skin  dis 
ease,  dissolving  and  destroying  the  organ 
ism  of  the  body.  It  first  sprang  up  in 
Egypt,  but  spread  through  Syria,  Persia,  and 
other  Eastern  countries.  Hippocrates'  triple 
division  of  leprosy  into  "lepra  alfoides," 
"  lepra  vulgaris  "  or  "  leuke,"  and  "  lepra 
nigrescens"  may  still  be  followed.  The 
first  kind  forms  scales  on  the  body  that  are 
smaller,  less  shocking  to  the  eye,  and  more 
easily  cured.  In  the  third  kind  the  scales 
and  -spots  of  the  skin  are  of  a  dark  livid 
color  ;  the  form  which  now  prevails  in  Syria 
is  identified  by  modern  writers  with  the 
"  elephantiasis  Graecorum,"  a  universal  can 
cer  [Lap.],  by  which  all  the  joints  of  the 
body  are  gradually  corroded,  so  that  one 
member  after  another  drops  off.  The  pre 
sent  passage  of  the  gospel  deals  with  a  case 
of  the  second  kind  of  leprosy  or  "  white  lep 
rosy."  It  begins  with  red  shining  elevations 
of  the  cuticle,  turning  into  white  scales  and  ac 
cumulating  sometimes  into  thick  crusts  ;  the 
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2.  And  behold  a  leper  came  and  adored  him,  saying  :  Lord,  if  thou 
wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean. 

3.  And  Jesus  stretching  forth  his  hand,  touched  him,  saying :  I  will, 
be  thou  made  clean.     And  forthwith  his  leprosy  was  cleansed. 

4.  And  Jesus  saith  to  him :  See  thou  tell  no  man,  but  go,  show  thy 
self  to  the  priest,  and  offer  the  gift  which  Moses  commanded  for  a 
testimony  unto  them. 

5.  And  when  he  had  entered  into  Capharnaum,  there  came  to  him  a 
centurion,  beseeching  him, 

humility  and  avoidance  of  vainglory  [cf. 
Chrys.  Theoph.  Euth.  Br.  Thorn.  Dion.  Caj. 
Salm.  Bar.],  nor  are  they  a  mere  admonition 
to  ponder  in  secret  over  God's  benefits  and 
give  him  thanks  for  the  same  [cf.  Schegg], 
nor  again  do  they  impose  silence  merely  till 
the  priest  shall  have  officially  declared  the 
leper  to  be  clean  [cf.  op.  imp.  Maid.  Weiss], 
but  they  prohibit  the  publication  of  our  Lord's 
miracles  in  order  not  to  strengthen  the  popu 
lar  Jewish  idea  of  their  Messias  and  his 
worldly  kingdom  [Mk.  i.  45 ;  cf .  Jn.  vi.  15 ; 
Schanz,  Knab.].  [.'-]  The  command  "  show 
thyself  to  the  priest  "  is  in  full  accord  with 
Lev.  xiv.  2 ;  the  Mosaic  law  was  not  abol 
ished  till  the  death  of  our  Lord  [cf.  Mt. 
xxvii.  51;  Rom.  vii.  4;  Gal.  ii.  !<.>].  [3] 
The  additional  words  "  for  a  testimony  unto 
them "  signify  not  merely  that  the  people 
may  be  convinced  of  the  leper's  cleanness 
[cf.  Arn.  Schanz,  Fil.  Keil,  Weiss],  nor  that 
the  priests  may  be  induced  to  declare  the 
leper  legally  clean  [cf.  Reischl],  nor  that  the 
priests  may  be  convinced  of  our  Lord's  ob 
servance  of  the  law  [cf.  Theoph.  Euth.  Ed.], 
but  that  the  priests  may  see  the  supernatural 
power  of  our  Lord,  and  acknowledge  his 
divine  mission  [cf.  Hil.  Jer.  Chrys.  Bed. 
Pasch.  Thorn.  Dion.  Caj.  Maid.  Lap.  Grimm]. 
The  force  of  this  argument  was  based  on 
Deut.  xviii.  15  f. ;  cf.  Jn.  i.  15,  27,  30. 

5.  And  when  he  had  entered.]  2.  The 
centurion's  servant.  This  miracle  may  be 
considered  under  the  following  heads:  a. 
Preliminaries,  v.  5  ;  b.  petition  of  the  centu 
rion,  v.  (i ;  c.  answer  of  Jesus,  v.  7 ;  d.  an 
swer  of  centurion,  vv.  8,  9 ;  e.  reply  of  Jesus, 
w.  10-13. 

a.  Preliminaries.  The  place  of  the  miracle 
has  been  described  in  connection  with  iv.  13. 
Against  Semler  it  must  be  stated  that  this 
miracle  is  not  identical  with  the  cure  of  the 
ruler's  son  narrated  in  Jn.  iv.  46-52.  The 
first  gospel  speaks  of  a  centurion,  a  Gentile, 
whose  servant  is  sick  of  the  palsy,  whose 
faith  is  highly  commended,  who  is  recom 
pensed  by  a  miracle  wrought  by  Jesus  in 
Caphamaiim ;  the  fourth  gospel  speaks  of 
a  ruler,  a  Jew,  whose  son  is  afflicted  with 
fever,  whose  faith  is  rather  weak,  whose 
petition  is  granted  with  apparent  reluc 
tance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  miracle  told 
by  St.  Matthew  must  be  identified  with  that 
narrated  in  Lk.  vii.  1-10 ;  the  place,  the 


hair  on  the  infected  spots  turns  white,  the 
extremities  swell  up,  the  nails  fall  off,  sen 
sible  perception  grows  dull,  and  the  sufferers 
finally  die  of  consumption  and  dropsy.  In 
some  cases  recovery  is  possible,  especially 
when  the  disease  breaks  out  at  once  in  a 
very  violent  form.  Even  if  it  be  granted, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  not  all 
kinds  of  leprosy  are  contagious,  we  maintain 
that  Moses  speaks  of  contagious  forms  of 
the  disease.  In  Lev.  xiii.  40  lepers  are  for 
bidden  to  approach  others;  moreover,  they 
had  to  proclaim  themselves  "  unclean,"  that 
no  one  might  approach  them.  This  explains 
why  the  evangelist  represents  the  approach 
of  the  leper  to  our  Lord  as  something  won 
derful  :  "  and  behold."  The  phrase  "  adored 
him  "  is  emphasized  by  Lk.  v.  12,  "  falling 
on  his  face,"  and  Mk.  i.  40,  "  kneeling  down." 
Caj.  Jans.  Calm.  Fil.  understand  the  "  adora 
tion  "  as  expressing  the  highest  reverence ; 
for  though  the  expression  in  general  is  em 
ployed  of  the  reverence  due  to  men,  angels, 
or  God  [Mt.  xviii.  2(5 ;  Acts  x.  25 ;  Jn.  iv. 
21 ;  Gen.  xxiii.  7 ;  xxxiii.  3  ;  xxxviii.  8 ;  etc.], 
the  words  of  the  leper  show  in  our  case  that 
he  acknowledged  our  Lord  as  an  extraordi 
nary  man  [Jans.],  as  either  prophet  or  God 
[Salm.],  as  the  Messias  or  a  prophet  [Arn. 
Schegg],  as  possessing  the  greatest  power 
[Chrys.],  as  the  Messias  [cf.  Mt.  vii.  22  ;  Jn. 
xiii.  13],  as  God  [Euth.  op.  imp.  Br.  Maid. 
Lap.  Lam.  Reischl,  Schanz,  etc.].  The 
prayer  of  the  leper  is  most  modest,  humble, 
submissive,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  a 
lively  faith. 

c.  The  prayer  is  granted.     The  words  of 
Jesus  correspond   exactly  with  those  of  the 
leper :   this  shows  the  readiness  of  our  Lord  to 
help  us  to  the  full  extent  of  our  trust  in  him. 
At  the  same  time  Jesus  stretched  forth  his 
hand  and  touched  the  leper  either  to  show 
that  he  was  not  bound  by  the  Mosaic  law 
[Chrys.  Euth.  Pasch.  Thorn.  Caj.  Jans.],  or 
to   prove    the  virtue   of   his  human   nature 
[Theoph.  Caj.  Salm.  Jans.   Coleridge,  v.  p. 
48],  so  that  our  Lord's  action  in  this  case 
resembled  the  causality  of  the   sacraments 
[Thorn.].     The  leprosy  either  fled  as  soon  as 
the  man  was  touched  by  Jesus  [Jer.],  or  it 
had  disappeared  even  before  Christ's  hand 
touched  the  leper  [Pasch.  Br.]. 

d.  Our  Lord's  injunction.     [1]  The  words 
"tell  no  man"  are  not  simply  a  lesson  of 
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6.  And  saying :  Lord,  my  servant  lieth  at  home  sick  of  the  palsy, 
and  is  grievously  tormented. 

7.  And  Jesus  saith  to  him :  I  will  come  and  heal  him. 

8.  And  the  centurion  making  answer,  said :  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy 
that  thou  shouldst  enter  under  my  roof,  but  only  say  the  word,  and 
my  servant  shall  be  healed. 

9.  For   I  also  am  a  man  subject  to  authority,  having  under  me 
soldiers ;  and  I  say  to  this,  Go,  and  he  goeth ;  and  to  another,  Come, 
and  he  cometh ;  and  to  my  servant,  Do  this,  and  he  doth  it. 

10.  And  Jesus  hearing  this,  marvelled,  and  said  to  them  that  fol 
lowed  him :  Amen,  I  say  to  you,  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith  in 
Israel. 

In  9  :  "  under  authority  "  instead  of  "  subject  to  authority  "  in  most  Greek 
codd.  f  ff1   am  fuld  for  syr  arm  aeth  go ;  but  "  subject  to  authority  "  in  s  B 


time,  the  persons,  the  faith  with  its  manifes 
tation,  are  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  only 
apparent  discrepancy  between  the  fact  as  re 
corded  in  the  first  and  in  the  third  gospel 
lies  in  the  circumstance  that  according  to 
Matthew  the  centurion  himself  comes  to  our 
Lord,  while  according  to  Luke  he  sends  only 
the  ancients  of  the  Jews  and  his  friends  to 
plead  his  case.  Aug.  Bed.  Jans.  Maid.  Am. 
Schegg,  Bisp.  adhere  strictly  to  the  narrative 
of  Luke,  supposing  that  Matthew  wrote  ac 
cording  to  the  principle  "  quod  quis  per  alios 
fecit,  ipse  fecisse  censetur."  Chrys.  Euth. 
Lap.  Calm.  Fil.  Schanz,  etc.  think  that  the 
centurion  first  sent  the  persons  mentioned  by 
the  third  evangelist,  but  omitted  in  the  first 
gospel,  and  then  proceeded  in  person  to  meet 
our  Lord.  Besides  being  very  natural  in 
itself  this  view  seems  to  agree  better  with 
Lk.  vii.  3,  "  desiring  him  to  come  and  heal 
his  servant,"  as  compared  with  v.  (>,  "I  am 
not  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  enter  under 
my  roof,"  contrasting  the  deficient  faith  of 
the  Jewish  ancients  who  utter  the  former 
prayer  with  the  unlimited  trust  of  the  hea 
then  centurion.  That  the  centurion  was  a 
Gentile  follows  from  his  position  in  the 
Roman  army  [captain  over  a  hundred] ,  from 
the  words  of  the  Jewish  ancients  [Lk.  vii. 
5],  and  of  our  Lord  himself  [Mt.  viii.  10], 
in  which  he  is  contrasted  with  the  Jewish 
nation  and  the  Israelites.  He  must  have 
served  under  Herod  Antipas,  who  was  then 
tetrarch  of  Galilee  [Lk.  iii.  1]. 

6.  And  saying.]  b.  The  centurion's  peti 
tion.  The  centurion  states  the  condition  of 
his  servant  without  expressly  appealing  to 
Jesus  for  relief.  Such  an  appeal  he  consid 
ered  superfluous  after  all  he  had  heard  of  our 
Lord's  kindness  to  the  poor  and  suffering ; 
implicitly  it  is  contained  in  the  address 
"  Lord."  According  to  the  third  gospel 
the  sufferer  was  on  the  point  of  death ;  St. 
Matthew  makes  him  a  paralytic  who  is  at 
the  same  time  tormented  with  a  painful 
nervous  disorder.  Pasch.  Bed.  op.  imp.  draw 


attention  to  the  lesson  that  both  masters  and 
servants  ought  to  learn  from  this  passage  : 
the  latter  ought  to  endear  themselves  to 
their  employers  by  their  fidelity,  and  the 
former  ought  to  love  and  care  for  their  do 
mestic  dependents. 

7.  And  Jesus  saith  to  him.]    c.  The  answer 
of  Jesus.     Our  Lord  manifests   here   again 
the  greatest  readiness  to  comply  with  the 
centurion's  request.     Commentators  love  to 
compare  his  readiness  here  with  his  reluc 
tance  in  the  case  of  the  ruler's  son  [cf.  Jn. 
iv.  47  f.].     Chrys.  Euth.  also  draw  attention 
to  the  manner  in  which  our  Lord  knows  how 
to  elicit  the   sentiments  of  the  profoundest 
humility  from  both  the  centurion,  and  from 
the  Gentile  woman  of  whom  Mk.  vii.  26  f. 
speaks. 

8.  And  the  centurion  making  answer.]    d. 
The  centurion's  answer.     The  Gentile  soldier 
shows   in   his  words   the   greatest   humility 
joined  with  the  utmost  respect  and  reverence 
for  the  power  and  person  of  our  Lord.     It  is 
through  humility  that  he  seeks  to  avoid  our 
Lord's   entrance    into  his   house,    and   it   is 
through  his  lively  faith  in  the  power  of  Jesus 
that  he  asks  him  to  cure  the  servant  by  the 
efficacy  of  his  word.     Not  content  with  the 
bare  petition,  the  centurion  proves  "  a  minori 
ad  mains  "  that  our  Lord  can  effect  miracu 
lous  cures  by  his  mere  words :    the   whole 
domain  of  nature  is  under  the  power  of  Je 
sus,  as  the  centurion's  soldiers  and  servants 
are  under  his  authority.      No  doubt,  he  had 
heard  of  many  miracles  of  our  Lord,  of  the 
restoration  of  the  ruler's  son  [Jn.  iv.  50],  of 
the  exorcism  in  the  synagogue  [Lk.  iv.  88], 
of  the  cure  of  Peter's  mother-in-law  and  the 
subsequent    miracles   [Lk.    iv.   :)9-41]  ;   but 
without  a  special  assistance  of  God's  grace 
the  centurion  could  never  have  attained  to  the 
grandeur  of  his  faith.    How  abject  and  cul 
pable  is  the  unbelief  of  the  scribes  and  Phari 
sees  in  the  light  of  the  faith  of  this  devout 
Gentile. 

10.  And  Jesus  hearing  this.]     e.  Thereply 
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11.  And  I  say  to  you  that  many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  the 
west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ; 

12.  But  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out  into  the  exte 
rior  darkness ;  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

13.  And  Jesus  said  to  the  centurion  :  Go,  and  as  thou  hast  believed, 
so  be  it  done  to  thee.     And  the  servant  was  healed  at  the  same  hour. 

14.  And  when  Jesus  was  come  into  Peter's  house,  he  saw  his  wife's 
mother  lying,  and  sick  of  a  fever. 

it[most]  dub  eg  theod  ken   rush  tol  lich  [cf.  Lk.  vii.  8].     In  13 :  "  and  the 
centurion  returned  to  his  house  [at  the  same  hour],  and  found  [his]  servant 


of  Jesus.     Maid.  [cf.  Aug.]  is  of  opinion  that 
Jesus  marvelled  only  externally,  i.  e.  that  he 
merely  spoke  in  a  manner  in  which  men  filled 
with  admiration  are  wont  to  speak,  in  order 
to   excite   real   admiration  in   others.      But 
Thorn.  Caj.  Suar.  Bar.  Salm.  Lap.  etc.  main 
tain  that  Jesus  marvelled  internally  at  the 
great  faith  of  the  centurion.     His  foreknow 
ledge  of  this  fact  impeded  his  admiration  no 
more  than  the  foreknowledge  of  an  eclipse 
prevents  the  admiration  of  the  astronomer. 
The  author  of  op.  imp.  believes  Jesus  praises 
the   centurion's   faith   only   proportionately, 
i.  e.  the  little  faith  of  the  Gentile  appeared 
greater  than  the  ordinary  faith  of  the  Jews, 
just  as  a  little  knowledge  in  a  child  appears 
more  admirable  than  greater  knowledge  in  an 
adult.     This  view  appears  to  do  violence  to 
the  plain  words  of  our  Lord  [cf.  Salm.  Jans. 
Bar/].     The  text  taken  literally  limits  itself 
to  the  public  life  of  Jesus  [Fab.  Caj.  Lap. 
Bar.],  and  taken  in  its  concrete  surrounding 
applies  to  those  that  had  come  to  our  Lord 
in  order  to  obtain  miraculous  favors  [Tost. 
Bar.].     There  is  no  need,  therefore,  of  com 
paring  the  centurion's  faith  with  that  of  the 
patriarchs,  of  the  apostles,  and  of  oiir  Blessed 
Lady.     The  marvellous  faith  of  the  Gentile 
reminds  our  Lord  of  the  call  of  the  Gentiles 
and  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  :  the  former  he 
represents  as  coming  from  the  east  and  the 
west,  and  as  sitting  at  table  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.     The   joys   of   the    table 
were  used  as  a  figure  of  the  heavenly  joys  in 
the  Old  Testament  [Ps.  xxxv.  6  ;  Is.  xxv.  6], 
in  the  language  of  the  Pharisees  [Lk.  xiv. 
15],   and  in  the  words  of  our  Lord  himself 
[Mt.  xxii.  1 ;  Lk.  xiv.  16  ;  cf .  Apoc.  xix.  9, 
17].     Since  the  covenant  between  God  and 
the  patriarchs  was  not  intended  for  this  life 
only,   but  for  the  next  also,  the  latter  are 
represented  as  presiding  at  the  feast  of  our 
heavenly  blessedness.     According  to  the  Ori 
ental   conception   both   physical  and  moral 
appurtenances   are    respectively    child    and 
parent,  or  father  and  son.     In  this  sense  the 
Jews  are  the  children  of  the  kingdom  [cf. 
Rom.  xi.  21].     The  festive  hall  was  brightly 
illumined  among  the  ancients  [cf .  1  Thess.  v. 
7] ,  so  that  those  cast  out  into  the  exterior 
darkness  could  not  partake  of  the  festal  joys. 


Again,  since  the  light  is  the  symbol  of  glory 
and  happiness,  the  exclusion  from  the  light 
symbolizes  the  privation  of  all  happiness.  It 
is  under  these  two  aspects  that  the  rejected 
children  of  the  kingdom  are  said  to  be  thrown 
into  exterior  darkness,  or  to  suffer  the  "  pain 
of  loss."  Cf.  Maid.  Lap.  Lam.  Calm.  Aru. 
Reischl,  Schanz,  Fil.  The  "  pain  of  sense  " 
is  expressed  by  "  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth  "  :  the  former  shows  the  pain,  the  latter 
the  despair.  Maid.  [cf.  Jer.]  understands 
the  expression  literally,  but  Tost.  Caj.  Jans. 
Lap.  are  content  with  its  general  metaphor 
ical  purport  showing  the  truth  of  the  pain  of 
sense.  Jer.  Bed.  Pasch.  Thorn.  Jans,  see  in 
these  words  a  proof  for  the  resurrection  of 
the  body.  Finally,  Jesus  addresses  the  cen 
turion  with  the  consoling  word  "  go  "  ;  its  full 
meaning  may  be  learned  by  comparing  it  with 
Judg.  xi.  38  ;  1  Kings  xvii.  37  ;  2  Kings  xiv. 
8.  The  faith  of  the  centurion  becomes  the 
measure  of  our  Lord's  benefits,  not  only  as  to 
their  substance,  but  also  as  to  their  manner 
of  being  conferred  [cf.  James  i.  6].  The 
servant  was  healed  instantly. 

14.  And  when  Jesus  was  come.]  3.  Cure 
of  Peter's  mother-in-law.  The  following  por 
tion  describes  first  certain  circumstances, 
then  the  miracle,  then  the  cure  of  many 
persons,  and  finally  shows  the  fulfilment  of 
a  prophecy. 

a.  Circumstances  of  the  miracle.  Mk.  i.  29 
and  Lk.  iv.  38  show  that  the  present  miracle 
happened  soon  after  our  Lord's  return  to  Gal 
ilee  [cf.  Jn.  iv.  3],  in  Capharnaum,  after  the 
return  from  the  synagogue,  where  Jesus  had 
driven  out  a  devil  on  the  sabbath  day.  The 
first  gospel  places  the  event  in  the  house  of 
Peter,  the  second  in  that  of  Peter  and  Andrew 
[Mk.  i.  29].  Two  difficulties  arise  on  this 
account :  Was  not  Peter  a  native  of  Beth- 
saida,  according  to  Jn.  i.  45  ?  and  had  not 
Peter  abandoned  all  in  order  to  follow  Jesus, 
according  to  Mk.  i.  18  and  Mt.  iv.  20  ?  Maid, 
answers  the  first  difficulty  by  pointing  to  tlio 
fact  that  Bethsaida  was  near  Capharnaum  ; 
but  we  obtain  a  more  satisfactory  solution, 
if  we  admit  that  Peter  had  a  house  in^Ca- 
pharnaum  in  spite  of  his  birth  in  the  neigh 
boring  city.  The  second  question  has  given 
rise  to  various  answers :  the  house  in  which 
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15.  And  he  touched  her  hand,  and  the  fever  left  her,  and  she  arose 
and  ministered  to  them. 

16.  And  when  evening  was  come,  they  brought  to  him  many  that 
were  possessed  with  devils,  and  he  cast  out  the  spirits  with  his  word, 
and  all  that  were  sick  he  healed. 

17.  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Isaias  the  pro 
phet,  saying :  He  took  our  infirmities  and  bore  our  diseases. 

18.  And  Jesus  seeing  great  multitudes  about  him,  gave  orders  to 
pass  over  the  water. 

19.  And  a  certain  scribe  came  and  said  to  him :  Master,  I  will  fol 
low  thee  whithersoever  thou  shalt  go. 

20.  And  Jesus  saith  to  him  :  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of 
the  air  nests ;  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 

healed  "  is  added  from  Lk.  vii.  10  in  s*  C  E  M  U  X  g1  syr  jeth.  In  16  : 
"  unclean  spirits  "  in  big  dub  eg  ept  car  ox  ken  wil  rush  a  b  c  h  g.  In  20  : 
"  and  the  birds  of  the  air  tents  "  big  dub  ept  lich  ox  harl ;  "  and  the  birds  of 


the  miracle  occurred  is  called  Peter's,  either 
because  it  belonged  to  Peter's  father,  and  his 
family  still  lived  there,  or  because  Peter  had 
left  it  to  his  wife  and  mother-in-law  when  he 
became  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  or  again  because 
Peter  had  not  yet  left  all  at  the  time  of  the 
miracle,  his  call  recorded  in  Mk.  i.  18  and 
Mt.  iv.  20  being  distinct  from  that  recorded 
in  Lk.  v.  11  [cf.  comment,  on  iv.  18].  The 
detail  of  the  sickness  is  given  more  fully  in 
Mk.  i.  29  ff.  and  Lk.  iv.  88  ff.  It  is  evident 
from  these  passages  that  the  fever  was  vehe 
ment,  and  that  the  disciples,  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  pleaded  for  the  sick  woman. 

15.  And   he  touched  her  hand.]     6.  The 
miracle.     By  touching  the  sick  woman  our 
Lord  showed  the  power  of  his  sacred  human 
ity  ;  Luke  adds  the  words  Jesus  spoke  at  the 
same    time,  so  that   the  miracle  becomes  a 
symbol  of  the  Christian  sacraments :  "  accedit 
verbum  ad  elementum,  et  fit  sacramentum." 
The    cure    was    instantaneous,    so    that    the 
woman  arose  immediately,  and  showed  her 
gratitude  by  devoting  her  health  to  the  ser 
vice  of  him  who  gave  it. 

16.  And  when  evening  was  come.]  c.  Many 
miracles.   Mark  and  Luke  tell  us  that  the  fol 
lowing  occurrences  happened  "  after  sunset," 
and  "  when  the  sun  was  down."    The  friends 
of  the  afflicted  waited  till  that  time,  not  from 
selfish   motives,   but  to  save   the   sick   the 
pain  of  removal  during  the  day,  to  comply 
with  the  sabbath  law  forbidding  labor  till 
sunset,  and  also   because   the  report  of  the 
cure  of  Peter's  mother-in-law  did  not  spread 
through  the  city  till  late  in  the  afternoon. 
As  Capharnaum  was  a  considerable  town  the 
number  of  the   sick  must  have  been  great. 
Both  Mark  and  Luke  add  that  Jesus  did  not 
allow  the  devils  to  speak,  because  they  knew 
that  he  was  Christ. 

17.  That  it  might  be  fulfilled.]     d.  Ful 
filment  of  prophecy.     The  evangelist  does  not 


quote  Is.  liii.  4  according  to  the  Ixx.  version, 
which  renders,  "  he  bears  our  sins  and  grieves 
for  us,"  but  according  to  the  Hebrew  text. 
He  evidently  explains  the  prophecy  of  tha 
miraculous  cures  of  diseases  that  were 
wrought  by  Jesus  in  Capharnaum.  But  how 
reconcile  this  with  the  true  meaning  of  Isaias, 
"  he  took  upon  himself  our  infirmities  and' 
carried  our  sorrows  "  ?  In  other  words,  the 
prophet  says  that  Christ  took  upon  himself 
the  pain  and  punishment  due  for  our  sins ; 
and  1  Pet.  ii.  24  seems  to  understand  the 
prophecy  in  the  same  manner.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  reconcile  prophet  and  evangelist 
by  admitting  a  double  literal  sense  in  the 
prophecy,  nor  by  contending  that  St.  Matthew 
only  accommodated  the  words  of  the  prophecy 
to  our  Lord's  miraculous  cures,  nor  again  by 
endeavoring  to  twist  the  prophetic  words  to 
the  meaning  of  the  evangelist,  thus  destroy 
ing  the  unity  of  the  beautiful  chapter ;  but 
we  maintain  that  the  evangelist  appeals  to 
the  innermost  reason  why  our  Lord  per 
formed  all  the  miraculous  cures,  a  reason 
implicitly  stated  by  the  prophet.  Infirmity, 
sorrow,  and  death  itself  being  the  conse 
quences  of  sin,  he  who  takes  away  sin  must 
naturally  be  expected  to  take  away  infirmi 
ties  and  sorrows.  The  evangelist  therefore 
represents  the  many  cures  effected  by  Jesus 
in  Capharnaum  as  one  of  the  effects  of  his 
taking  away  our  sins,  and  as  such  it  fulfils 
the  prophecy  of  Isaias. 

b.  Temporal  and  Spiritual  Dangers, 
viii.  18-ix.  8. 

18.  And  Jesus  seeing.]  The  following 
section  contains  a  beautiful  gradation  of 
lessons  :  /.  Concerning  worldly  superfluities, 
w.  18-20 ;  2.  concerning  worldly  needs,  w. 
21,  22  ;  3.  concerning  the  dangers  of  life, 
w.  23-27  ;  4-  concerning  the  dangers  of  the 
spiritual  life,  vv.  28-34 ;  5.  concerning  spirit- 
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21.  And  another  of  his  disciples  said  to  him :  Lord,  suffer  me  first 
to  go  and  bury  my  father. 

22.  But  Jesus  said  to  him :  Follow  me,  and  let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead. 


ual  death,  vv.  1-8.  "  Trust  in  God  "  is  the 
explicit  or  implied  theme  in  all  these  in 
stances. 

1.  Concerning  the  superfluities  of  life.  Jesus, 
on  seeing  great  multitudes  about  him,  gave 
orders  to  pass  over  the  water  not  merely  be 
cause  the  men  wished  to  see  new  and  mightier 
miracles  [cf.  Arn.],  nor  on  account  of  the 
envy  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  [cf.  Chrys. 
Theoph.  Euth.],  but  in  order  to  avoid  a 
tumult  of  the  people,  who  would  have  been 
tempted  to  make  him  their  king  [Bisp. 
Schanz,  Fil.  Knab.].  Mk.  iv.  35  shows  that 
the  crossing  of  the  lake  happened  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  when  the  discourse  in 
parables  had  been  pronounced.  The  ac 
count  in  Lk.  viii.  22  can  be  readily  harmon 
ized  with  this  view,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  order  of  the  first  gospel  is  rather  topo- 
logical  than  chronological.  It  had  been  a 
busy  day :  our  Lord  had  first  healed  a  de 
moniac  [Mt.  xii.  22].  then  encountered  the 
accusation  of  his  family  [Mk.  iii.  20,  21], 
then  the  blasphemy  of  the  Pharisees  [Mk.  iii. 
22-30;  Mt.  xii.  24—15],  afterwards  he  was 
sought  by  his  mother  and  his  brethren  [Mk. 
iii.  31-35],  then  departing  to  the  seaside  he 
uttered  the  lake  sermon  [Mk.  iv. ;  Mt.  xiii.]  ; 
the  concourse  of  the  great  nmltitude  around 
him  is  therefore  the  natural  result  of  his 
ministry.  But  if  it  be  asked  whether  the 
conversation  with  his  half-hearted  followers 
happened  on  the  same  occasion,  the  answer 
is  not  so  clear  and  certain.  Lk.  ix.  57  ff. 
places  an  entirely  similar  conversation  be 
fore  the  last  departure  of  Jesus  from  Gali 
lee.  Most  commentators  who  identify  Mt. 
viii.  19  ff.  with  Lk.  ix.  57  ff.  are  of  opinion 
that  the  third  gospel  gives  the  right  chrono 
logy.  But  Knab.  observes  that  the  first  gos 
pel  interweaves  the  event  so  closely  with  our 
Lord's  crossing  over  the  sea  that  it  must 
have  occurred  in  conjunction  with  it.  The 
writer  sees  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that 
two  scribes  applied  to  Jesus  at  different 
times  for  admission  to  the  discipleship,  and 
that  they  both  received  the  same  answer, 
since  they  were  impelled  by  the  same  mo 
tives. 

As  to  the  second  application  [vv.  21,  22], 
it  was  made  only  once,  at  the  time  in  which 
it  is  given  in  St.  Luke ;  St.  Matthew  has 
joined  it  with  the  first  application,  because 
of  the  similarity  of  the  subject.  Bar.  thinks 
that  the  scribe  offered  himself  with  a  sincere 
heart  for  the  discipleship,  and  that  Jesus  in 
his  answer  merely  proposed  the  difficulties 
of  the  sacrifice.  Jer.  Chrys.  Euth.  Theoph. 
Bed.  Pasch.  Dion.  Caj.  Lap.  Jans.  Lam. 
Calm.  Schanz,  etc.  infer  from  the  answer  of 
our  Lord  the  motives  of  the  scribe  in  asking 
for  admission  to  the  discipleship.  Since  the 


answer  did  not  agree  with  the  words  of  the 
suppliant,  his  heart  cannot  have  been  in  con 
formity  with  his  prayer.  Our  Lord  warned 
the  scribe  not  merely  that  as  a  disciple  he 
would  not  have  any  permanent  home  [cf. 
Schegg],  but  he  described  the  most  absolute 
poverty  as  the  lot  of  his  followers.  Some 
see  in  the  "  birds  "  the  symbol  of  pride  and 
vanity,  in  the  "  foxes  "  a  sign  of  cunning ; 
in  reference  to  these  he  calls  himself  "  Son 
of  man." 

The  expression  occurs  here  for  the  first 
time  in  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  while 
only  St.  Stephen  among  the  disciples  [Acts 
vii.  56]  employs  it,  our  Lord  uses  it  most 
frequently.  Keil  has  calculated  that  Jesus 
uses  the  name  ''  Son  of  man "  78  times  in 
the  gospel  records,  or  if  the  parallel  passages 
be  subtracted  50  times.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  term  stands  for  the  pronoun  of  the 
first  person,  or  signifies  a  man  of  the  common 
people  [cf.  Lam.J,  or  the  form  of  a  servant 
which  the  Word  had  taken  upon  himself  [cf. 
Maid.],  or  the  most  perfect  man  [cf.  Ps.  viii. 
5  f.],  or  the  son  of  David  or  Abraham,  or 
the  son  of  Adam  [cf.  Naz.  Lap.],  or  the  son 
of  Mary  [cf.  Euth.],  or  finally  our  Lord's 
human  nature  [cf.  Aug. ;  cf.  Chrys.  Euth. 
Maid.  Lap.  etc.]  ;  since  Christ  himself  has 
given  the  reason  for  employing  the  title 
"  Son  of  man,"  the  foregoing  meanings  are 
at  best  derived  and  accommodated.  That 
Jesus  used  the  title  "  Son  of  man  "  in  the 
meaning  of  Daniel  vii.  13,  14  is  evident  from 
Jn.  v.  27 ;  Mt.  xvi.  27 ;  xix.  28 ;  xxv.  31 ; 
Apoc.  i.  7,  where  the  expression  is  accom 
panied  with  the  context  of  Dan.  vii.  13,  14. 
Now  in  the  language  of  the  prophet  "  Son  of 
man  "  is  a  Messianic  title,  since  Daniel  be 
stows  Messianic  attributes  upon  it,  e.  g.  the 
subjection  of  all  peoples,  tribes,  and  tongues 
[cf.  Knab.  in  Dan.  pp.  196,  198,  25  f.]. 
Our  Lord  urged,  therefore,  his  Messianic 
claims  by  the  use  of  this  title  [Epiph.  Theod. 
Arn.  Bisp.  Reischl,  Schanz,  Fil.  Keil,  Weiss, 
Mansel,  Knab.  etc.].  Thus  while  Jesus  did 
not  exasperate  his  enemies  by  too  clearly  in 
sisting  on  his  dignity,  he  yet  claimed  even 
his  divinity  —  for  the  Son  of  man  appears 
in  Daniel  with  the  attributes  of  divinity  [cf . 
Ex.  xiv.  24 ;  xvi.  10 ;  xix.  9 ;  Num.  ix.  15 ; 
Deut.  xxxi.  15 ;  Ps.  xvii.  10 ;  xcvi.  2  ;  Ez.  i. 
4 ;  Nah.  i.  3]  —  and  that  under  a  title  com 
monly  recognized  as  Messianic  [cf.  Schiirer, 
The  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  II.  ii.  pp.  144,  158,  160,  162 ;  Book 
of  Enoch,  cc.  40,  48  ;  Mt.  xxvi.  64  f.]. 

21.  And  another  of  his  disciples.]  2. 
Concerning  worldly  needs.  Lamy  and  Schegg 
contend  that  the  disciple  made  the  present 
request  merely  in  order  to  procrastinate  the 
execution  of  his  divine  call.  But  Chrys. 
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23.  And  when   he  entered   into   the   boat,  his   disciples   followed 
nim. 

24.  And  behold  a  great  tempest  arose  in  the  sea,  so  that  the  boat 
was  covered  with  waves,  but  he  was  asleep. 

25.  And  his  disciples  came  to  him,  and  awakened  him,  saying: 
Lord,  save  us,  we  perish. 

the  air  nests  where  to  rest "  fuld  rush  eg  ken  tol  a  b  c  h  q.  In  %4  •'  "  hut 
the  wind  was  contrary  to  them  "  is  added  in  dub  eg  lich  ken  rush  some 
Greek  cursives  gat  syr[her].  In  25:  "the  disciples  came  "  in  most  Greek 
uncials,  h  arm  dub  eg  ept[marg]  rush  steph  sixt ;  "  they  came  "  in  s  B  sah 
cop  a  c  ff1  k  1  vg[most].  "Save"  in  ^  B  C  some  cursives;  "save  us"  in 


Euth.  Bed.  Thorn.  Knab.  etc.  believe  the 
disciple  was  led  to  make  his  request  through 
a  sincere  sentiment  of  piety.  The  answer  of 
our  Lord  confirms  the  latter  view,  for  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  invitation  to  the  disci- 
pleship  remained  unheeded,  or  that  it  would 
have  been  efficaciously  given  if  the  subject 
had  been  ill  disposed  as  the  defenders  of  the 
first  opinion  must  suppose.  Theoph.  [in  Luc. 
ix.  59]  Caj.  Bar.  imagine  that  the  disciple 
reqiiested  to  be  permitted  to  care  for  his 
father  till  the  time  of  his  death  ;  but  com 
mentators  adhere  generally  to  the  text  itself 
which  evidently  supposes  that  the  father  had 
died.  Among  the  Jews  the  funeral  took 
place  soon  after  death,  if  possible  on  the 
same  day  [cf.  Mt.  ix.  23;  Acts  v.  7  f.],  and 
the  duty  of  burying  the  dead  was  not  only 
regarded  as  a  work  of  mercy  and  piety  [Gen. 
xxv.  9 ;  1.  5  ;  Tob.  iv.  3],  but  as  more  urgent 
than  the  other  religious  duties  [Ed.  ii.  p.  133  ; 
Berachoth,  xvii.  2;  Schottgen,  p.  90].  The 
disciple  had  therefore  good  reason  for  ad 
dressing  our  Lord  as  he  did.  Our  Lord 
answers  most  emphatically  to  leave  the  burial 
of  the  dead  to  the  dead,  i.  e.  to  those  who 
refuse  to  believe  [Hil.  Jer.  Chrys.  Schegg], 
or  to  sinners  [Maid.  Schanz,  Fil.],  or  to  those 
absorbed  in  worldly  cares  [Caj.].  While 
Jesus  thus  urges  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  his  service  in  preference  to  any  worldly 
care,  he  places  his  disciples  on  a  level 
with  the  high  priest  and  with  the  Nazarites 
of  the  Old  Testament,  who  were  forbidden 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  even  their  fa 
ther  or  mother  [Lev.  xxi.  10,  11 ;  Num.  vi. 
7].  Only  those  engaged  in  worldly  pur 
suits  are  to  bear  the  burden  of  worldly 
care,  and  suffer  its  accompanying  pollu 
tion. 

23.  And  when  he  entered  into  the  boat.] 
3.  Concerning  dangers  of  life.  This  section 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  contain 
ing  the  preliminaries  [vv.  23-25],  the  other 
describing  the  miracle  with  its  immediate 
consequences  [vv.  20,  27].  a.  Preliminaries. 
These  regard  the  state  of  nature,  our  Lord 
himself,  and  the  disciples.  Orig.  Euth.  Bed. 
Pasch.  Thoin.  Dion.  Salm.  Maid.  Jans.  Lap. 
are  of  opinion  that  the  storm  was  brought  on 
by  a  special  disposition  of  divine  providence ; 


Chrys.  Theoph.  think  of  a  providential  per 
mission  of  the  storm  ;  but  it  suffices  to  as 
sume  that  our  Lord  made  use  of  the  natural 
phenomenon,  as  he  knows  how  to  direct 
natural  occurrences  to  a  supernatural  end. 
The  Greek  word  employed  by  St.  Matthew 
properly  denotes  "  an  earthquake,"  while  the 
expression  used  in  the  second  and  third  gos 
pel  signifies  a  "  hurricane.''  Inland  lakes 
like  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  surrounded  by  high 
hills  and  mountains,  are  subject  to  sudden 
and  violent  hurricanes,  on  account  of  the 
close  vicinity  of  the  cool  mountain  air  and 
the  heated  surface  of  the  waters.  St.  Luke 
adds  :  "  and  they  were  filled  and  were  in 
danger,"  while  St.  Mark  graphically  says  : 
"  and  the  waves  beat  into  the  ship,  so  that 
the  ship  was  filled."  In  contrast  with  this 
outward  uproar  our  Lord  "  was  asleep." 
Though  this  sleep  was  the  natural  conse 
quence  of  our  Lord's  fatigue  from  the  labors 
of  the  preceding  day,  it  may  be  called  volun 
tary  [Maid. ;  cf .  op.  imp.  Lap.]  because  it  was 
intended  to  assist  the  weakness  of  the  apos 
tles  [cf.  Bed.  Ambr.  Chrys.  Pasch.].  It  is 
true  that  "  disciples  "  means  not  only  "  apos 
tles  "  —  the  term  "  apostles  "  occurs  only 
once  in  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  fourth 
gospel  each,  and  seven  times  in  the  third  — 
but  also  followers  of  Jesus  in  a  wider  sense 
[Lk.  vi.  17;  vii.  11 ;  xix.  37  ;  John  vi.  (56; 
vii.  3  ;  xix.  88],  and  Christians  in  general  in 
Acts  vi.  1 ;  ix.  19.  Though  Mk.  iv.  36  states 
"  there  were  other  ships  with  him,"  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  they  accompanied  our 
Lord  [Bed.  gl.  ord.  Lap.]  ;  they  either  car 
ried  the  Perean  pilgrims  home  across  the 
lake  [Schegg],  or  they  followed  their  own 
particular  pursuits.  Bed.  believes  that  they 
did  not  even  feel  the  effects  of  the  tempest ; 
but  the  smallness  of  the  lake  forces  us  to  as 
sume  their  share  in  the  danger  as  well  as  in 
the  miraculous  delivery.  That  the  apostles 
applied  to  Jesus  for  help  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  multitudes  had  been  dismissed 
before,  and  from  the  impossibility  of  a  near 
approach  of  the  boats  in  the  fury  of  the 
tempest.  The  disciples'  prayer  is  couched  in 
so  abrupt  phrases  that  it  vividly  expresses 
their  anxiety :  "  Lord  —  save  us  —  we  per 
ish  ! " 
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26.  And  Jesus  saith  to  them  :  Why  are  you  fearful,  O  ye  of  little 
faith?     Then  rising  up,  he  commanded  the  winds  and  the  sea,  and 
there  came  a  great  calm. 

27.  But  the  men  wondered,  saying :  What  manner  of  man  is  this, 
for  the  winds  and  the  sea  obey  him  ? 

28.  And  when  he  was  come  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  into  the 
country  of  the  Gerasens,  there  met  him  two  that  were  possessed  with 
devils,  coming  out  of  the  sepulchres,  exceeding  fierce,  so  that  none 
could  pass  by  that  way. 

29.  And  behold  they  cried  out,  saying :  What  have  we  to  do  with 
thee,  Jesus,  son  of  God  ?  art  thou  come  hither  to  torment  us  before 

the  time  ? 

30.  And  there  was,  not  far  from  them,   an  herd  of   many  swine 

feeding. 

31.  And  the  devils  besought  him,  saying :  If  thou  cast  us  out  hence, 
send  us  into  the  herd  of  swine. 

most  other  codd.  and  verss.     In  26  :  "  rebuked  "  instead  of  «  commanded  "  in 
am  big*  hub*  cor  lind.     In  27 :  "  even  the  winds  "  in  most  uncials,  d  f  k  am 
fiild  hub  theod  for  car  med  ox  lind.     In  28 :  yepyfo-aiuv  some  codd.  accord 
ing  to  Epiph. ;   yenao-T^o)!/  Orig. ;  yepyccn^wv  many  uncial  codd.,  cop  go  arm 
a*h   Orig.     In  30  :  "  not  f ar  "  a  b  c  f  ff1  g1  h  sax  yg  ;  "far  '   Greek  codd 
d  k  q.     In  31  :  "  allow  [command]  us  to  enter  "inCEK-LMOi 
A  n  f  h  q  syr[both]  go  arm  [cf.  Lk.  viii.  32]. 


26.  And  Jesus   saith    to    them.]     b.  The 
miracle.     Here  we  have   first  a  description 
of  the  miraculous  event,  and  then  of  its  im 
mediate   effects.      Chrys.    Schegg,    etc.    are 
•well  impressed  by  the  order  of  the  first  evan 
gelist,  who  tells  of  our  Lord's  blame  of  the 
disciples  before  narrating  the  miracle  ;  Godet 
[Lk.  i.  409]  thinks  this  arrangement  less  in 
accord  with  Christ's  wisdom.     That  the  dis 
ciples  were  not  without  faith  may  be  inferred 
from   their   words    "  save    us "  ;    that   their 
faith   was   little    follows   from    their   other 
words,  "  we  perish."     The  want  of  faith  con 
sisted  in  the  disciples'  persuasion  that  they 
could  not  be  saved  by  Jesus  sleeping  [Euth. ; 
cf.  Theoph.].    At  any  rate,  Jesus  stills  first 
the  tempest  of   the  disciples'  minds,  before 
stilling  the  storm  of   the    waters    [Chrys.]. 
Thus  the  souls  of  all  present  are  better  dis 
posed  for  the  coming   miracle.      The  word 
rendered  "  he  commanded  "  is  interpreted  va 
riously  in  the  Vulgate  :  imperavit,  here  ;  prse- 
cepit,  Mt.  xii.  13  ;  comminatus  est,  Mk.  i.  23  ; 
increpavit,  Mt.  xvi.  22.     The  second  gospel 
gives  the  very  words  addressed  to  the  furious 
sea  by  our  Lord  :  "  Peace,  be  still."     To  re 
buke  the  sea  is  in  the  Old  Testament  repre 
sented  as  peculiar  to  the  divinity  :  Ps.  xvii. 
16 ;  ciii.  7  ;  cv.  9 ;  Ixxxviii.  10 ;  Nah.  i.  4 ; 
Is.  li.   10 ;    cf.  Chrys.   op.  imp.  Dion.  Jans. 
Lamy.     Those  accustomed  to  the  Old  Testa 
ment   must   therefore   have   recognized   pur 
Lord's  way  of  acting  as  a  sign  of  his  divinity. 


That  the  "men"  present  were  highly  im 
pressed  with  the  sudden  calm  of  the  sea  is 
evident  from  their  words,  "  What  manner  of 
man  is  this."  Not  even  the  greatest  prophets 
had  ever  been  known  to  perform  such  mir 
acles.  Chrys.  Caj.  Sylv.  think  that  the  "  men  " 
pronouncing  these  words  were  the  disciples 
alone  ;  Jer.  Pasch.  Thorn.  Lap.  see  in  these 
"  men  "  the  sailors  alone ;  Knab.  refers  us 
to -Euth.  Tost.  Maid.  Jans.  Bar.  Fil.  Schanz, 
Grimm,  for  the  opinion  that  the  "  men  "  com 
prise  both  the  disciples  and  the  sailors  of  the 
other  boats  that  had  set  out  with  our  Lord 
from  Capharnaum.  Tert.  Hil.  op.  imp.  Bed. 
Pasch.  Br.  Fab.  Dion.  Salm.  Jans.  Lap. 
Grimm,  Schanz,  Fil.  Knab.  etc.  see  in  this 
miracle  a  symbol  of  the  church  and  of  every 
faithful  soul  passing  through  the  storms  of 
this  life.  Many  a  time  the  Lord  appears  to 
be  asleep,  and  he  has  to  be  waked  up  by  the 
prayers  of  the  saints  to  help  us  in  the  storm. 
28.  And  when  he  was  come.]  4-  Concern 
ing  the  dangers  of  the  spiritual  life.  The  gos 
pel  describes  first  the  place  of  the  occurrence, 
v.  28  ;  secondly,  the  demoniacs  and  their  lan 
guage,  vv.  29-31 ;  thirdly,  the  miraculous 
events,  v.  32  ;  fourthly,  the  consequences  of 
the  miracle,  vv.  33,  34. 

a.  The  place.  The  gospel  states  that  the 
miracle  took  place  "  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,"  in  "the  country  of  the  Gerasens." 
The  first  of  these  clauses  occasions  no  further 
difficulty  ;  but  the  second  has  given  rise  to 
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32.  And  he  said  to  them  :  Go.  But  they  going  out,  went  into  the 
swine,  and  behold  the  whole  herd  ran  violently  down  a  steep  place  into 
the  sea ;  and  they  perished  in  the  waters. 


lengthy  discussions.  The  Vulgate  version  of 
the  three  synoptists  [Mk.  v.  1  ;  Lk.  viii.  26] 
places  the  miracle  in  the  country  of  the  Ger- 
asens  ;  but  the  better  codd.  of  the  Greek  text 
read  "  Gadarens  "  in  the  first  gospel,  "  Gera- 
seus  "  in  the  second  [Tiseh.  Westc.  H.],  and 
either  ''  Gerasens  "  [W.  H.]  or  "  Gergesens  " 
[T.]  in  the  third.  The  reading  "  Gergesens  " 
appears  to  date  back  to  a  correction  of  Or. 
who  was  induced  by  geographical  considera 
tions  to  make  it.  For  Gerasa  was  situated  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  lake  near  the  river 
Jabbok  ;  Gadara  was  a  strong  metropolis  of 
Perea  [Jos.  B.  J.  IV.  vii.  3],  situated  about 
seven  miles  from  Tiberias,  on  a  mountain  near 
the  river  Hieromax,  in  the  site  of  Omkeis  ;  of 
the  Gergesens  only  the  name  remained  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord  [Jos.  Ant.  I.  vi.  2  ;  cf .  Gen. 
xv.  21  ;  x.  10 ;  Deut.  vii.  1 ;  Jos.  xxiv.  11], 
but  its  ruins,  identified  with  Gersa  [Chersa], 
lie  within  a  few  rods  of  the  shore,  and  an 
immense  mountain  rises  immediately  above 
them,  in  which  are  ancient  tombs.  Well, 
then,  might  Or.  be  led  to  his  correction  of  the 
text,  and  well  may  Eus.  and  Euth.  follow 
him.  But  how  reconcile  the  original  read 
ings  ?  Since  Gadara  was  the  principal  city 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Perean  side  of  the  lake, 
the  district  may  well  have  been  called  "  the 
country  of  the  Gadarens  "  ;  the  reading  "  Ger 
asens  "  must  be  explained  either  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  reading  "Gadarens,"  Gerasa 
being  a  city  important  enough  to  have  a  con 
siderable  tract  of  country  called  after  it,  or 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a  corruption,  perhaps 
a  variation,  of  "  Gergesens."  Since  one  dis 
trict  included  the  other,  there  is  no  contra 
diction  in  the  accounts  [cf.  Thomson,  The 
Land  and  the  Book,  ii.  pp.  34-37]. 

b.  The  demoniacs.  The  second  and  the  third 
gospel  speak  of  only  one  possessed  person, 
because  he  was  the  more  wretched  of  the  two 
[Chrys.  Maid.],  or  because  he  was  the  more 
prominent  [Aug.  Bed.  Theoph.  Euth.].  It 
can  hardly  be  said  that  the  first  gospel  sum 
marizes  two  miraculous  cures,  or  that  tra 
dition  had  failed  to  mention  two  distinct 
demoniacs  to  Mark  and  Luke.  The  violence 
of  the  demoniacs  is  more  fully  described  in 
the  second  gospel  [Mk.  v.  2-5],  where  we 
see  that  they  dwelt  not  only  in  the  tombs, 
but  that  they  could  not  be  bound  with  fetters 
and  chains,  and  were  cutting  themselves  with 
stones,  and  crying  in  the  mountains ;  Lk. 
[viii.  27]  adds  that  they  wore  no  clothes,  and 
the  first  evangelist  says  that  they  made  the 
road  insecure.  The  second  and  the  third 
gospel,  moreover,  state  plainly  that  they  lived 
in  the  sepulchres  ;  some  of  these  were  natural 
caves,  others  recesses  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  with  cells  on  their  sides  for  the  recep 
tion  of  the  dead.  They  thus  afforded  ample 
shelter,  and  their  tenants  were  not  molested, 


for  the  Jews  regarded  all  such  places  as 
unclean.  Besides,  the  resting-place  of  the 
dead  is  the  home  best  adapted  for  the  de 
mons  [Salm.]  who  delight  in  dead  works 
[Bed.]  and  are  the  authors  of  death  [Pet. 
chrys.J.  Thomson,  in  "The  Land  and  the 
Book,"  gives  cases  of  epileptic  fits  with  phe 
nomena  resembling  those  of  the  two  demoni 
acs  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  no 
epileptic  fit  ever  spoke  to  the  physician  as 
the  demons  spoke  to  our  Lord,  and  that  no 
nervous  attack  was  ever  expelled  from  man 
and  placed  in  a  herd  of  swine.  As  the  de 
moniacs  could  not  be  brought  to  Jesus,  he 
came  to  them  in  order  to  relieve  them  of 
their  frightful  suffering  [Pasch.  Jans.],  thus 
showing  that  he  had  other  sheep  whom  he 
must  bring  into  his  fold  [cf.  Jn.  x.  10].  The 
language  of  the  demoniacs  is  not  a  voluntary 
acknowledgment  of  the  divinity  of  our  Lord, 
but  the  expression  of  fear,  as  when  runaway 
slaves  come  into  the  presence  of  their  master 
[Jer.;  cf.  Chrys.  Bed.  Pasch.  Br.  Tost.  Salm.]. 
The  demons  know  that  they  will  be  judged 
on  the  last  day,  and  punished  with  more 
severe  torments  [2  Pet.  ii.  4 ;  Jude  6].  It 
is  true  that  they  carry  now  their  pain  of 
damnation  with  them,  but  having  the  power 
to  harm  men,  to  roam  about  the  world,  they 
feel  their  punishment  less  [cf.  Euth.  Pasch. 
Tost.  Caj.  Salm.  Maid.  Bar.  Reischl,  Grimm, 
Fil.  Suar.  De  ang.  lib.  viii.  c.  ii.  n.  3, 13,  14  ; 
c.  xvii. ;  c.  xv.  n.  10].  The  territories  of  the 
Gentiles  were  especially  under  the  influence 
of  the  demons  [1  Cor.  x.  20 ;  v.  5].  Knowing, 
therefore,  that  the  time  of  the  last  judgment 
had  not  yet  arrived,  they  complain  in  a  way 
that  Jesus  is  about  to  punish  them  before 
their  time  ;  for  that  our  Lord  had  come  to 
crush  the  sway  of  Satan  is  plainly  stated  in 
Heb.  ii.  14.  The  demons'  eager  wish  to  stay 
on  earth  at  any  price  is  expressed  in  the  pe 
tition  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  swine.  Thus 
they  show  also  their  longing  to  harm  and 
frighten  men  in  some  way  at  least,  while 
they  give  us  a  clear  proof  that  they  can  do 
absolutely  nothing  without  divine  permission 
[cf.  Bed.  Br.  Thorn.  Fab.  Caj.  Salm.  Jans.]. 
According  to  the  second  gospel  the  herd  of 
swine  numbered  about  two  thousand.  While 
according  to  the  Vulgate  they  were  not  far 
from  Jesus  and  his  companions,  the  Greek 
text  says  that  they  were  far  from  them,  and 
Mk.  v.  11  and  Lk.  viii.  32  merely  state  that 
they  were  there.  But  distance  is  a  wholly 
relative  term. 

32.  And  he  said  to  them.]  c.  The  miracle. 
Jesus  suffers  the  evil  spirits  to  go  into  the 
swine,  not  to  punish  the  owners  for  breaking 
the  law,  —  it  was  not  forbidden  by  the  law 
to  keep  swine  [Jans.],  —but  to  show  the 
number  of  demons  he  had  expelled  [Salm. 
Tost.  Caj.  Maid.  Jans.],  the  misery  from 
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33.  And  they  that  kept  them  fled,  and  coming  into  the  city  told 
everything,  and  concerning  them  that  had  been  possessed  by  the  devils. 

34.  And  behold  the  whole  city  went  out  to  meet  Jesus,  and  when 
they  saw  him,  they  besought  him  that  he  would  depart  from  their 
coasts. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

1.  And  entering  into  a  boat,  he  passed  over  tlie  water,  and  came 
into  his  own  city. 

2.  And  behold  they  brought  to  him  one  sick  of  the  palsy  lying  in 
bed.     And  Jesus  seeing  their  faith,  said  to  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy : 
Be  of  good  heart,  son,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee. 

In  1 :  "  Judean  "  or  "  of  Judea  "  instead  of  "  his  own  "in  Fa  g1*.  In 
2 :  "  have  been  forgiven  "CFEKLMSUVXAIIabcg'hq  Orig  Ens 
Hil ;  "  are  forgiven  "  [present]  s  B  d  f  ff l  k  vg  syi-[both]  go  aeth  Orig  Ir  ; 


•which  the  possessed  had  been  freed  [Euth.], 
his  power  to  help  all  those  needing  assistance 
[Jer.  Rab.  Pasch.],  and  the  filthy  nature  of 
the  unclean  spirit  [Petr.  chrys.].  Most  com 
mentators,  both  ancient  and  modern,  believe 
that  the  swine  were  driven  into  the  water  by 
the  possessing  demons ;  they  point  to  the 
consequent  unpopularity  of  our  Lord  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Perea,  and  the  spiritual 
harm  brought  on  by  their  own  petition,  as 
sufficient  reasons  for  the  action  of  the  unclean 
spirits.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  ad 
mitted  that  Jesus  was  deceived  by  the  spe 
cious  pretext  alleged  by  the  demons  for 
entering  the  swine.  The  inspired  text  does 
not  represent  the  destruction  of  the  swine  as 
intended  by  the  demons ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  text  suggests  that  the  death  of  the  swine 
was  a  disappointment  to  the  devils,  who  had 
to  return  to  their  dreaded  abyss.  Petr.  chrys. 
Sylv.  Ambr.  Lam.  Reischl,  Grimm,  Knab. 
etc.  are  therefore  justified  in  regarding  the 
destruction  of  the  herd  as  the  result  of  the 
possession  in  so  far  only  as  the  swine  pre 
ferred  death  to  the  close  alliance  with  the 
evil  spirits.  According  to  this  view  the  evil 
spirit  has  not  even  the  power  of  interfering 
with  the  instincts  of  animals  unless  God  per 
mits  it.  That  the  destruction  of  the  herd  of 
swine  was  not  necessarily  a  punishment  has 
already  been  stated  ;  even  if  the  proprietors 
were  Jews,  no  law  forbade  them  to  keep 
swine  either  for  sale  or  for  any  other  pur 
pose,  except  eating.  The  lessons  conveyed 
by  the  event  are  weighty  enough  to  explain 
why  our  Lord  made  vise  of  his  sovereign 
right  in  the  case  of  the  Gadarene  proprietors. 
33.  And  they  that  kept  them.]  d.  The  con 
sequences  of  the  miracle.  Jer.  Bed.  Rab. 
Pasch.  Dion,  believe  the  Gerasens  asked 
through  humility  that  Jesus  might  leave 
them  ;  but  where  this  was  the  sole  motive  of 
similar  petitions,  as  in  the  case  of  Peter  and 


the  Gentile  centurion,  the  language  is  quite 
different  from  that  in  the  present  passage. 
At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  readily  granted 
that  the  Gerasens  were  less  guilty  than  the 
Nazarenes,  who  ruthlessly  expelled  our  Lord 
from  their  town,  after  he  had  shown  them 
great  kindness  [cf .  Lk.  iv.  29  ;  Mt.  xiii.  57  ; 
Salm.]. 

1.  And  entering  into  a  boat.]      5.    Con 
cerning  spiritual  death.      This  section  deter 
mines  a.  the  place  of  its  contents,  v.  1  ;   b.  the 
occasion,  v.  2  a ;  c.  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  v. 
2  b  ;  d.  the  attitude  of  the  scribes,  v.  3  ;  e.  the 
answer  of  Jesus,  vv.  4—8. 

a.  Place  of  the  occurrence.  "  His  own  city  " 
is  his  native  city  according  to  Sedulius  ;  the 
city  of  his  hidden  life  according  to  Jerome  ; 
but  the  city  of  his  adoption  or  Capharnaum 
according  to  Aug.  Chrys.  Bed.  Br.  Fab. 
Maid.  Lap.  Salm.  Caj.  This  is  more  in  ac 
cord  with  the  present  passage  as  well  as  with 
Mt.  iv.  13.  Mk.  ii.  1-12  and  Lk.  v.  18-20 
connect  the  following  event  with  the  cleans 
ing  of  the  leper  recorded  in  Mt.  viii.  1-4.  It 
is  true  that  in  both  the  second  and  the  third 
gospel  the  connection  is  very  loose  ;  but  their 
joint  testimony  is  a  sufficient  argument 
against  the  chronological  order  of  the  first 
gospel,  in  which  the  evangelist  first  tells  of 
the  miraculous  cure  of  diseases  or  the  effects 
of  sin,  then  of  exorcism  freeing  men  from 
the  power  of  the  aiithor  of  sin,  and  now  pro 
ceeds  to  tell  of  forgiveness  of  sin  itself.  The 
prophets  had  insisted  on  the  fact  that  the 
Messias  would  bring  freedom  from  sin  [cf . 
Is.  liii.  11,  12  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  34;  Dan.  ix.  24; 
Mich.  vii.  18;  etc.],  so  that  the  scribes  had 
no  cause  for  charging  Jesus  with  blasphemy 
on  account  of  his  manner  of  acting. 

2.  And  behold  they  brought.]     b.  Occa 
sion  of  the  event.     The  second  and  the  third 
evangelist   are   again  more  particular  as  to 
details  than  St.  Matthew.     The  men  uncov- 
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3.  And  behold  some  of  the  scribes   said  within  themselves  :    He 
blasphemeth. 

4.  And  Jesus  seeing  their  thoughts,  said :  Why  do  you  think  evil  in 
your  hearts  ? 

5.  Whether  is  easier  to  say,  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee ;  or  to  say, 
Arise,  and  walk  ? 

6.  But  that  you  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth 
to  forgive  sins  [then  said  he  to  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy]  :  Arise,  take 
up  thy  bed  and  go  into  thy  house. 

7.  And  he  arose,  and  went  into  his  house. 

u  will  be  forgiven  "  rush.     In  3 :  "  who  can  forgive  sins,  but  God  only  "  is 
added  in  dub  from  Mk.  ii.  7;  Lk.  v.   21.     In  5:  "for  what  "  instead  of 


ered  the  roof  and  let  down  the  sick  man  be 
fore  Jesus.  Jer.  Ambr.  Maid.  Lap.  Arn. 
believe  that  Jesus  saw  the  faith  of  those  only 
that  brought  the  sick  man  ;  but  the  gospel 
suggests  that  our  Lord  was  also  moved  by 
the  faith  of  the  sick  man  himself  [Chrys. 
Euth.  Theoph.  Dion.  Salm.  Jans.]  :  unless 
the  latter  had  believed  firmly,  why  should  he 
have  allowed  the  men  to  bring  him  in  this 
extraordinary  manner  to  the  feet  of  Jesus  ? 
and  why  should  Jesus  have  addressed  him 
immediately  without  speaking  to  those  that 
had  brought  him  ?  Faith  here  implies  not 
only  the  sincere  conviction  of  Christ's  power, 
but  also  a  full  trust  in  his  goodness.  It  is 
the  peculiarity  of  such  a  faith  that  it  obtains 
what  it  believes. 

—  Be  of  good  heart.]  c.  The  forgiveness  of 
sin.  The  address  "  Be  of  good  heart,  son," 
showed  the  love  of  our  Lord  and  awakened 
the  confidence  of  the  paralytic  [cf .  Mk.  ii. 
5 ;  x.  24  ;  Lk.  xvi.  25 ;  1  Tim.  i.  18  ;  2  Tim. 
ii.  1].  The  words  "  thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee  "  are  not  spoken  merely  to  satisfy  the 
Jewish  idea  that  every  temporal  affliction 
had  its  cause  in  some  personal  sin  [Lk.  xiii. 
1  ;  Jn.  ix.  3;  cf.  Nedarim,  fol.  41,  1 ;  Kimchi 
ad  Ps.  xli.  5],  nor  to  remove  the  root  and 
source  of  the  paralytic's  sufferings  [cf.  Jer. 
Euth.  Br.],  nor  again  to  remove  the  eternal 
punishment  corresponding  to  the  temporal 
pain  which  Jesus  had  been  asked  to  remit, 
nor  to  manifest  his  own  divinity,  nor  to  teach 
the  paralytic  what  he  ought  to  have  sought 
in  the  first  place  :  all  these  may  have  been 
subordinate  motives  for  the  remission  of  the 
paralytic's  sins,  but  the  principal  reason  must 
have  been  the  sufferer's  own  sincere  contri 
tion  and  earnest  desire  of  justification,  a  dis 
position  induced  by  the  very  presence  of  our 
Lord,  even  as  in  the  Old  Testament  similar 
sentiments  are  caused  by  an  intimate  contact 
with  the  supernatural  [cf .  Gen.  xvii.  3 ;  Is. 
vi.  5;  Dan.  vii.  15  ;  etc.].  Since  no  prophet 
had  pronounced  words  remitting  sin,  our 
Lord  here  proved  himself  to  be  the  Lamb  of 
God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world 
[Jn.  i.  29]. 

3.  And  behold  some  of  the  scribes.]  d. 
Attitude  of  the  scribes.  The  third  gospel 


shows  that  both  the  scribes  and  the  Phari 
sees  criticised  the  action  of  our  Lord  ;  they 
did  not  express  their  sentiments  in  language. 
The  grounds  of  their  charge  are  expressed  in 
the  second  and  the  third  gospel :  u  who  can 
forgive  sins  but  God  alone  ?  "  This  assump 
tion  seems  to  be  based  on  Ex.  xxxiv.  7  ;  Is. 
xliii.  25  ;  xliv.  22. 

4.  And  Jesus  seeing  their  thoughts.]  e. 
The  answer  of  Jesus.  Our  Lord  answers  the 
secret  charge  of  the  scribes  both  implicitly 
and  explicitly.  The  implicit  answer  consists 
in  the  proof  of  his  divinity  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  secrets  of  hearts.  That  God  alone 
can  know  the  secrets  of  hearts  is  repeatedly 
stated  in  the  Old  Testament :  Jer.  xvii.  10 ; 
Ps.  xii.  10 ;  1  Kings  xvi.  7  ;  1  Par.  xxviii.  9 ; 
2  Par.  vi.  30  ;  etc.  The  scribes  must  there 
fore  infer  that  Jesus  is  God,  and  can  there 
fore  forgive  sins.  The  explicit  answer  of  our 
Lord  proves  by  the  divine  testimony  of  a  mir 
acle  that  he  has  the  power  to  forgive  sins. 
There  is  no  comparison  between  the  power  to 
forgive  sins  and  the  power  to  cure  diseases 
miraculously  ;  Aug.  Greg.  Lap.  etc.  agree  in 
their  praises  of  the  former  power.  Nor  is 
there  any  comparison  between  the  mere  say 
ing  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  "  and  "  Arise  and 
walk  "  ;  for  the  one  phrase  is  as  easy  to  utter 
as  the  other.  Our  Lord  compares  the  claim 
of  the  power  to  forgive  sins  with  the  claim 
of  the  power  to  heal  diseases  ;  as  the  forgive 
ness  of  sins  is  wholly  internal,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  externally  verified,  it  is  easier  to 
claim  the  power  to  forgive  sins  than  to  claim 
the  power  to  heal  diseases  [cf.  Lap.  Trench]. 
Keeping  this  in  mind,  we  see  that  Christ's 
argument  is  not  "  a  pari  "  [cf.  Jer.  Jans. 
Knab.],  i.  e.  he  does  not  infer  his  power  to 
remit  sins  from  the  fact  that  he  possesses 
another  supernatural  power  ;  nor  is  it  an  ar 
gument  "  a  maiori  ad  minus  "  [cf .  Schegg  in 
Lk.  i.  252,  Schanz,  etc.],  since  the  common 
view  that  Jesus  intended  to  show  his  divinity 
in  the  present  occurrence  cannot  be  main 
tained  ;  but  we  have  here  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  testimony  of  God,  supernaturally  mani 
fested  in  the  miraculous  cure  of  the  para 
lytic,  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  that  the 
Son  of  man  on  earth  has  the  power  to  forgive 
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8.  And  the  multitudes  seeing  it,  feared,  and  glorified  God  that  gave 
such  power  to  men. 

9.  And  when  Jesus  passed  on  from  thence,  he  saw  a  man  sitting  in 
the  custom-house,  named  Matthew  ;  and  he  saith  to  him  :  Follow  me. 
And  he  arose  up  and  followed  him. 

10.  And  it  came  to  pass  as  he  was  sitting  at  meat  in  the  house, 
behold  many  publicans  and  sinners  came,  and  sat  down  with  Jesus  and 
his  disciples. 

"what"  in  most  Greek  codd.,  dub  lich.  In  8:  "wondered"  instead  of 
"  feared  "CEFKLMSUVTAII;"  feared  "  s  B  D  several  cur 
sive  codd.,  it  vg  sah  cop  syr[sch]  seth  Hil  Aug ;  "  wondering  feared  "  f  go. 


sins.  The  title  "  Son  of  man "  has  been 
considered  viii.  20 ;  the  phrase  "  on  earth  " 
may,  according  to  the  Greek,  qualify  either 
"  the  Son  of  man,"  so  as  to  contrast  the 
"  Son  of  man  on  earth "  with  the  "  Son  of 
man  in  heaven,"  or  the  "  power  to  forgive 
sins,"  so  as  to  contrast  the  remission  of  sin  on 
earth  with  that  in  heaven.  The  latter  mean 
ing  agrees  better  with  the  view  of  the  Messi 
anic  blessings.  Pasch.  Chrys.  Euth.  Theoph. 
Bed.  Salm.  Caj.  Jans,  see  in  the  command 
"  take  up  thy  bed "  an  expression  of  our 
Lord's  wish  that  the  miraculous  cure  of  the 
paralytic  might  become  known  to  all  present ; 
Euth.  Caj.  Jans,  explain  the  further  words 
"  go  into  thy  house  "  as  manifesting  the  de 
sire  that  the  same  miracle  might  become 
manifest  to  those  absent.  The  expression 
for  "  bed  "  in  the  second  and  the  third  gospel 
points  out  more  distinctly  the  pallet  or  mat 
of  the  poor  paralytic,  while  the  word  em 
ployed  in  the  first  gospel  may  signify  the 
costly  bed  of  the  rich  [cf.  Acts  v.  15].  Since 
among  the  Hebrews  "  the  bed"  was  not  the 
cumbrous  piece  of  furniture  which  we  desig 
nate  by  that  name,  but  a  single  mat  or  car 
pet,  or  at  most  a  mattress  spread  on  the 
floor,  our  Lord's  command  appears  less  ex 
traordinary.  Verse  7  shows  that  the  cure 
was  immediate,  perfect,  and  public. 

8.  And  the  multitudes.]  f.  Effect  of  the 
miracle.  The  silence  of  the  gospel  concern 
ing  the  effect  of  the  miracle  011  the  scribes 
shows  that  they  remained  obdurate  in  their 
view  of  the  action  of  our  Lord.  The  multi 
tude  glorified  God  for  giving  such  power  to 
men  in  the  person  of  our  Lord,  who  ap 
peared  to  them  nothing  more  than  man  [cf . 
Jans.  Tir.  Tolet.  in  Lk.].  It  is  less  probable 
that  the  phrase  "  to  men  "  means  for  the 
benefit  of  men.  The  people  manifest  also 
their  appreciation  of  the  remission  of  sin, 
while  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  perish  in 
their  pride  of  being  descendants  of  Abraham 
[Mt.  iii.  9]  and  observers  of  the  Mosaic  law 
[Rom.  x.  3]. 

c.    Growth   of  Belief  and   Unbelief, 

ix.  9-34. 

9.  And  when  .Jesus  passed  on.]  This  part 
contains  the  following  grades  of  faith  and  un 


belief  :  1.  The  publicans  and  the  Pharisees, 
w.  9-13 ;  2.  the  disciples  of  Jesus  and  the 
disciples  of  John,  vv.  14-17  ;  3.  The  Jewish 
ruler  and  the  Gentile  woman,  vv.  18-26 ;  4- 
the  common  people  and  the  Pharisees,  vv. 
27-34. 

1.  The  Publicans  and  the  Pharisees.  We 
have  to  consider :  a.  the  call  of  St.  Matthew  ; 
6.  the  feast,  a.  The  call  of  Matthew  is  told 
by  the  three  synoptists  after  the  cure  of  the 
paralytic.  The  Greek  verb  rendered  "  passed 
on  from  thence  "  properly  means  "  passed 
by,"  so  that  Jesus  is  represented  as  passing 
by  the  office  in  which  Matthew  was  collect 
ing  the  customs  for  tlie  Romans.  It  must 
have  been  situated  near  the  seashore  or  at  the 
city  gate,  where  most  of  the  exports  and  im 
ports  naturally  passed.  The  meaning1  of  the 
name  Matthew  and  his  identity  with  Levi 
of  Mark  and  Luke  have  been  considered  in 
the  Introduction.  The  Romans  let  out  their 
public  revenues  to  wealthy  revenue-farm 
ers,  who  collected  the  dues  by  a  number  of 
underlings.  They  were  very  hateful  to  the 
Jews,  both  because  they  were  considered  as 
assisting  the  hated  Roman  dominion,  and 
because  the  Jews  believed  that  the  Roman 
taxes  had  been  imposed  against  the  Mosaic 
law.  Capharnaum,  being  situated  on  the 
border  of  Galilee  and  at  the  same  time  on 
the  highway  between  Damascus  and  Ptole- 
roais,  must  have  numbered  many  such  tax- 
gatherers  or  publicans.  As  Jesus  had  lived 
for  some  time  in  the  city  and  had  worked 
there  numerous  miracles,  his  fame  must  have 
reached  the  class  of  people  with  whom  Mat 
thew  was  familiar  [cf.  Coleridge,  v.  p.  81  f.]. 
But  the  ready  obedience  of  Matthew  is  par 
tially  due  to  the  great  personal  charm  of  our 
Lord,  whose  invitations  could  not  be  resisted 
[cf.  Jer.].  By  calling  Matthew  to  the  apos- 
tolate,  Jesus  showed  that  he  not  only  came  to 
destroy  sin,  but  also  to  console  and  elevate 
sinners  [Chrysol.  Pasch.  Jans.].  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ready  obedience  of  the  publican 
has  ever  been  a  brilliant  example  of  faith 
fulness  to  grace. 

10.  And  it  came  to  pass.]  b.  The  feast. 
Both  Mark  and  Luke  state  by  whom  the  feast 
was  given;  the  house  must  therefore  have 
been  that  of  Matthew  [Aug.],  though  Weiss 
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11.  And  the  Pharisees  seeing  it,  said  to  his  disciples :  Why  doth 
your  master  eat  with  publicans  and  sinners  ? 

12.  But  Jesus  hearing  [it],  said:  They  that  are  in  health  need  not 
a  physician,  but  they  that  are  ill. 

13.  Go  then  and  learn  what  [this]  ineaneth,  I  will  have  mercy  and 
not  sacrifice.     For  I  am  not  come  to  call  the  just,  but  sinners. 

14.  Then  came  to  him  the  disciples  of  John,  saying :   Why  do  we 
and  the  Pharisees  fast  often,  but  thy  disciples  do  not  fast  ? 

In  11:  "and  drink"  is  added  in  eg  M  g2  Theoph  etc.  from  Mk.  H.  16. 
In  13 :  "  unto  repentance  "  added  in  CEGKLMSUXII  c  g  sah  cop 
hub  theod  ken  Chrys  etc.  from  Lk.  v.  32.  In  14  :  "  often  "  omitted  in  K*  B 

call  the  just  "  may  be  explained  either  rela 
tively  or  absolutely.     Jans.  Lap.  Bisp.   etc. 
understand  them  relatively,  so  that  God  ex 
presses  his  preference  for  mercy  above  sacri 
fices  [cf.  Chrys.  Euth.  Aug.].    ft  is  clear  that 
the   prophet  could    not   have  excluded   the 
Levitical  sacrifices  absolutely ;  but  the  He 
brew  idiom  admits   of  a  formal  negation  in 
order  to  emphasize  the  affirmation  without 
really  excluding  the  denied  object  [Maid. 
Schogg,  etc.].     According  to  this  view,  our 
Lord  tells  his  hearers  that  the  Levitical  sac 
rifices  without  the  proper  sentiments  of  mercy 
and  charity  are    of    no  value    before    God ; 
thus  the  necessity  of  mercy  is  insisted  on 
and  nothing  is  directly  stated  about  the  Le 
vitical  sacrifices.     The  same  principle  must 
be   applied  to  the    second    negative   clause, 
"  not  come  to  call  the  just."     Maid,  explains 
the  phrase   relatively,  as  meaning  that  our 
Lord  came  to  save  sinners  rather  than  the 
just,  so  much  so  that  if  there  were  any  just, 
he  would  not  come  for  their  sakes ;  Chrys. 
Pasch.  Thorn.  Caj.  etc.    [Rom.   iii.  23]  take 
the  words  absolutely,  so   that  our  Lord  de 
clares  that  there  is  no  man  who  did  not  need 
his  office  as  Saviour  ;  Chrys.  takes  the  words 
figuratively,  seeing  in  them  the  ironical  state 
ment   that   there   is  no   just  man  on  earth. 
Hil.  Chrysol.  Bed.  Pasch.  Br.  Thorn.  Lam.  ex 
plain  the  words  as  meaning  that  our  Lord 
did  not  come  to  save  those  that  claim  to  be 
just,    though   the    gospel   abounds   with  in 
stances  in  which  Jesus  endeavored  to  convert 
even  the  hypocritical   Pharisees.     His  very 
mercy   towards   sinners   was   another   proof 
that  he  fulfilled  the  prophetic  description  of 
the   Messias   [cf .   Is.   xlii.   3  ;  xlix.  5  ;  1.    4 ; 
liii.   6,    11  ;   Ixi.   1 ;   Ez.    xxxiv.    16].     As  to 
the  question  whether  the  Word  would  have 
become  incarnate  if  Adam   had  not  sinned, 
Maid,  infers  a  negative  answer  from  the  pre 
sent  passage,  while  Suar.  [De  incarn.  disp. 
5,  sect.  4,  nn.  26,  27,  30]  rejects  such  an  in 
ference. 

14.  Then  came  to  him  the  disciples  of 
John.]  2.  The  disciples  of  Jesus  and  the  dis 
ciples  of  John.  Here  we  have  to  consider 
first  the  attack  on  our  Lord's  disciples,  v.  14 ; 
secondly,  his  triple  answer,  w.  15-17.  a. 
The  attack.  According  to  Lk.  v.  33-39  the 


contends  that  Matthew  had  become  a  disci 
ple  of  our  Lord,  and  had  therefore  left  his 
house  with  Jesus.  Maid,  and  Bar.  have  al 
ready  observed  that  Matthew  was  called  at 
the  custom-house,  and  that  the  latter  was 
probably  distinct  from  the  dwelling-house. 
The  original  text  reads,  "  as  he  was  reclin 
ing  at  meat,"  according  to  the  manner  of 
eating  adopted  by  the  Jewish  exiles  from  the 
Persians.  The  publicans  are  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  sinners  on  account  of  their 
frequent  acts  of  injustice  to  which  their  con 
dition  of  life  exposed  them  [Lk.  iii.  13  ;  xix. 
7].  There  is  no  need  of  explaining  "  sin 
ners  "  as  meaning  Gentiles.  It  must  have 
been  at  the  invitation  of  Matthew  that  his 
former  companions  approached  in  so  large 
numbers  to  the  sacred  person  of  our  Lord ; 
the  convert  is  always  eager  to  make  his 
friends  share  the  blessings  of  his  new  mode 
of  life.  In  Eastern  countries  the  banquet- 
hall  is  at  times  thrown  open  to  all  that  de 
sire  to  benefit  by  the  conversation  of  the 
guests,  or  wish  to  enter  for  any  other  rea 
son  ;  this  may  explain  the  presence  of  the 
Pharisees  who  were  certainly  not  sharers  of 
the  feast.  These  Pharisees  address  the  dis 
ciples,  who  were  less  likely  to  defend  them 
selves  against  the  charges  of  their  reputed 
superiors.  The  Rabbinic  doctrine  that  the 
society  of  sinners  is  not  suited  for  a  teacher 
may  be  seen  in  Wiinsche,  p.  123.  The  Phar 
isees  did  not  reflect  that  if  their  doctrine 
were  carried  out  in  practice,  all  social  inter 
course  would  be  destroyed,  since  no  one  is 
free  from  sin.  Jesus  makes  the  Pharisees' 
attack  the  occasion  of  a  most  consoling  doc 
trine  :  he  grants  the  objection  of  the  Phari 
sees  in  so  far  as  one  may  grant  the  charge 
against  a  physician  that  he  communes  with 
the  sick.  In  the  following  clause  he  first 
proves  that  such  a  manner  of  living  is  strictly 
in  accord  with  the  will  of  God,  appealing  to 
Os.  vi.  6 ;  he  then  shows  that  he  is  in  regard 
to  moral  diseases  what  the  physician  is  with 
regard  to  diseases  of  the  body,  being  come 
to  call  sinners.  The  introductory  words  "  go 
then  and  learn  "  is  a  common  Rabbinic  form 
inviting  the  hearer  to  ponder  over  a  certain 
subject  [Schottgen,  p.  04].  The  negative 
phrases  "  not  sacrifice  "  and  "  not  come  to 
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15.  And  Jesus  said  to  them :  Can  the  children  of  the  bridegroom 
mourn  as  long  as  the  bridegroom  is  with  them  ?     But  the  days  will 
come  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  away  from  them,  and  then 
they  shall  fast. 

16.  And  nobody  putteth  a  piece  of  raw  cloth  unto  an  old  garment. 
For  it  taketh  away  the  fulness  thereof  from  the  garment,  and  there  is 
made  a  greater  rent. 

17.  Neither  do  they  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles.     Otherwise  the 
bottles  break,  and  the  wine  runneth  out,  and  the  bottles  perish.     But 
new  wine  they  put  into  new  bottles,  and  both  are  preserved. 


question  is  asked  by  the  scribes  and  Phari 
sees.  Maid,  supposes  that  these  latter  insti 
gated  the  disciples  of  John  to  propose  the 
question.  But  Mark  ii.  18  is  more  in  keep 
ing  with  the  answer  of  Aug.  that  both  the 
Pharisees  and  the  disciples  of  John  took 
part  in  this  attack.  It  is  not.  then,  surprising 
to  see  that  one  evangelist  emphasizes  the 
Pharisees,  the  other  the  followers  of  the 
Baptist.  Coleridge  [v.  p.  127]  and  Ed.  [i.  p. 
663]  are  of  opinion  that  the  question  may 
have  been  proposed  on  either  Monday  or 
Thursday,  which  were  kept  as  fasting-days 
by  the  Pharisees  in  commemoration  of  Moses' 
ascent  and  descent  of  Sinai;  this  view  be 
comes  more  probable  if  one  omits  the 
"  often  "  in  the  question,  "  Why  do  we  and 
the  Pharisees  fast  often  ?  "  Most^  authori 
ties  insert  the  adverb,  but  y«j  *B  27  71  omit 
it.  Holtzmann's  view  that  the  disciples  of 
John  fasted  on  account  of  their  master's 
recent  death  hardly  fits  into  the  chrono 
logical  sequence  of  the  gospel  details.  The 
Pharisees  intended  to  bring  the  Baptist,  who 
was  highly  esteemed  by  the  people,  into  op 
position  to  Jesus. 

15.  And  Jesus  said  to  them.]  b.  Triple 
answer  of  Jesus.  Our  Lord  indicates  first 
the  reason  why  his  disciples  do  not  fast ; 
secondly,  he  announces  that  they  will  fast  in 
the  future  ;  thirdly,  he  removes  the  false 
principle  from  which  springs  the  question  of 
his  interrogators,  a.  The  reason  why  the 
disciples  do  not  fast  is  based  on  truths 
granted  by  the  Pharisees  and  the  disciples 
of  the  Baptist:  just  as  the  Old  Testament 
had  been  likened  [Jer.  ii.  2  ;  Ez.  xvi.  3]  to  a 
marriage  between  God  and  Israel,  so  was  the 
Messias  announced  in  the  prophecies  [Os.  ii. 
1 9 ;  Pa.  xliv.]  as  the  bridegroom  of  the 
New  Covenant,  and  the  Baptist  himself  had 
pointed  out  Jesus  as  the  bridegroom  [John 
iii.  29].  On  the  other  hand,  "  the  children 
of  the  bridegroom,"  or  his  invited  guests, 
were  bound  by  custom  and  law  to  the  great 
est  joy  during  the  marriage  week  [Ed.  i.  355, 
663;  Lightfoot].  Why,  then,  should  the 
children  of  the  Messianic  bridegroom,  our 
Lord's  disciples,  be  obliged  to  outward  signs 
of  sadness  in  the  very  midst  of  the  spiritual 
marriage  feast  ? 

/3.  The  announcement  of  the  future  fasting 


of  the  disciples  points  to  the  time  of  the 
bridegroom's  absence.  It  is  here  that  our 
Lord  first  hints  at  his  violent  death,  espe 
cially  according  to  the  wording  of  the  Greek 
text.  The  announcement  of  the  fasting  is 
no  mere  prophecy  [cf.  Wliately,  Essays  on 
the  Difficulties  of  St.  Paul,  p.  430,  on  Self- 
Denial],  but  implies  a  precept  of  the  Lord, 
as  is  evident  from  similar  declarations  of 
future  things  [cf .  Acts  i.  8  ;  Winer,  Gramm. 
des  neutest.  Sprachidioms,  xl.  6  ;  xliii.  5]. 
Our  Lord,  then,  does  not  deny  the  excellence 
of  fasting  in  the  case  of  his  disciples,  but  its 
fitness  under  the  circumstances ;  even  if  his 
words  are  understood  as  a  mere  prophecy, 
they  exclude  the  opponents  of  fasting  from 
among  the  disciples,  since  Jesus  distinctly 
predicted,  that  far  from  opposing  fasting, 
his  disciples  would  practise  it.  That  our 
Lord  spoke  not  only  of  the  time  of  his  pas 
sion  [cf.  de  Wette,  Meyer,  Keil],  or  the  days 
between  the  crucifixion  and  the  resurrection 
[cf.  Alf.],  or  the  period  between  the  ascen 
sion  and  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  [cf. 
Whately],  is  clear  from  his  precepts  concern 
ing  the  manner  of  fasting  [Mt.  vi.  16],  and 
his  words  concerning  the  exorcism  that  can 
be  effected  only  by  prayer  and  fasting  [Mt. 
xvii.  20].  The  ecclesiastical  legislation  con 
cerning  fasting  is  therefore  a  legitimate  de 
termination  of  the  general  wish  of  the  Mas 
ter  that  his  followers  should  practise  penance 
by  fasting.  The  end  and  purpose  of  fasting 
are  also  declared  by  the  present  passage  : 
fasting  is  to  express  our  sorrow  over  our 
separation  from  our  Lord,  our  longing  to  be 
united  with  him  in  our  heavenly  home,  our 
repentance  over  sin  as  the  cause  of  our  sepa 
ration,  our  desire  of  God's  grace  as  the  means 
of  becoming  more  closely  united  with  Jesus 
Christ  [Jer.  Knab. ;  cf.  Acts  xiii.  2  ;  xiv.  22  ; 
2  Cor.  vi.  5  ;  xi.  27]. 

7.  The  principle  which  the  Baptist's  dis 
ciples  and  the  Pharisees  assume  supposes 
that  in  the  Messianic  dispensation  the  cere 
monial  law  of  the  synagogue  will  remain  in 
force.  In  order  to  understand  our  Lord's 
answer  to  this  supposition,  we  shall  first  con 
sider  the  literal  meaning  of  his  twofold 
similitude,  and  then  investigate  the  applica 
tion  of  the  answer. 

\1~\    The   similitudes.     The    raw  cloth   is 
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18.  As  he  was  speaking  these  things  unto  them,  behold  a  certain 
ruler  came  up,  and  adored  him,  saying  :  Lord,  my  daughter  is  even 
now  dead ;  but  come,  lay  thy  hand  upon  her,  and  she  shall  live. 

19.  And  Jesus  rising  up  followed  him  with  his  disciples. 


cloth  newly  woven,  not  yet  fulled,  so  that  it 
shrinks  when  exposed  to  rain  or  similar 
influences,  and  thus  contracting  "  taketh 
away  the  fulness  thereof  from  the  garment, 
and  there  is  made  a  greater  rent."  The 
Oriental  bottles  are  skins  of  sheep  or  goats 
which  dry  up  after  use,  and  so  almost  cer 
tainly  burst  under  the  pressure  of  new  wine 
in  the  course  of  fermentation,  so  that  both 
the  bottles  and  the  wine  are  lost.  The  first 
similitude  considers  the  case  in  which  a 
heterogeneous  part  is  added  to  the  whole, 
the  second  views  the  combination  of  hetero 
geneous  form  and  matter. 

\2~\  Application  of  the  similitudes.  Though 
a  great  variety  of  opinions  has  been  expressed, 
we  may  reduce  them  to  three  heads :  — 

[a]  Our  Lord's  disciples  are  the  old  gar 
ment  and  the  old  bottles,  so  that  they  are 
not  yet  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  Chris 
tian  life  of  penance  [Chrys.  Bed.  Rab.  Alb. 
Dion.  Tost.  Caj.  Jans.  Maid.  Bar.  Salm.  Sylv. 
Lap.  Calm.  Lam.  Arn.].  But  several  grave 
reasons  militate  against  this  view.  The 
Pharisees  and  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist 
were  strong  enough  to  fast ;  several  of 
our  Lord's  disciples  had  been  disciples  of 
the  Baptist,  and  had  surely  not  lost  their 
spiritual  strength  by  becoming  disciples  of 
Jesus  ;  the  apostles  were  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  pangs  of  hunger  in  the  service  of 
their  Master,  as  is  clear  from  Mt.  xii.  1 ; 
Jesus  himself  testifies  towards  the  end  of  his 
earthly  life  that  the  disciples  had  remained 
with  him  in  his  trials  [Lk.  xxii.  28]  ;  finally, 
in  his  first  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
Baptist's  disciples  Jesus  had  pointed  to  the 
presence  of  their  bridegroom  as  the  true 
reason  why  the  disciples  did  not  fast. 

[6]  The  old  garment  and  the  old  bottles 
represent  the  Baptist's  disciples,  so  that  they 
must  continue  to  fast,  because  they  cannot 
bear  the  liberty  of  the  disciples  of  Christ 
[cf.  Weiss,  Schanz].  This  view  also  is  open 
to  several  exceptions :  it  supposes  that  the 
disciples  of  John  had  asked  why  they  and 
the  Pharisees  fasted,  though  in  reality  they 
well  knew  why  they  fasted,  since  they  would 
not  have  submitted  to  such  a  rigorous  pen 
ance  without  a  sufficient  reason  ;  again,  one 
cannot  grant  that  our  Lord  should  have 
exhorted  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist  and  the 
Pharisees  to  remain  in  their  former  state,  or 
that  he  should  have  in  any  way  approved  of 
the  practices  of  the  Pharisees. 

[cj  The  old  garment  and  the  old  bottles 
represent  the  Jewish  ceremonial  and  ritual 
law,  the  ideal  of  the  Pharisees,  while  the  new 
cloth  and  the  new  wine  signify  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  two  parables  state,  there 
fore,  that  neither  part  of  Christ's  spirit  can 
be  employed  to  mend  the  deficiency  of 


Pharisaism,"  nor  can  the  whole  of  Christ's 
doctrine  be  vested  in  the  form  of  the  Jewish 
ceremonial.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note 
that  as  the  thought  of  our  Lord's  answer  is 
logically  connected,  so  the  very  expression 
presents  a  certain  unity,  since  the  marriage 
feast  suggests  the  joy  of  the  children  of  the 
bridegroom,  the  outward  decency  of  the  gar 
ment,  and  the  wine  both  old  and  new. 

18.  As  he  was  speaking  these  things.]  3, 
The  Jewish  ruler  and  the  Gentile  woman,  w. 
18-26.  In  the  preceding  two  incidents  we 
have  admired  the  faith  of  Matthew  and  the 
trust  of  the  disciples,  as  opposed  to  the 
separateness  of  the  Pharisees  from  the  com 
pany  of  sinners  and  the  Pharisaic  fidelity  to 
merely  outward  ceremonies.  In  the  present 
section  the  faith  in  our  Lord  manifestly 
grows,  since  it  extends,  in  the  case  of  the 
Gentile  woman,  to  the  healing  power  of  all 
connected  with  Jesus,  while  the  ruler  elicits 
by  his  faith  the  resuscitation  of  his  dead 
child.  The  section  naturally  falls  into  three 
parts :  a.  The  petition  of  the  ruler,  vv.  18, 
19  ;  b.  the  healing  of  the  Gentile  woman,  vv. 
20-22 ;  c.  the  resuscitation  of  the  dead 
child,  vv.  23-26. 

a.  The  petition  of  the  ruler.  In  the  par 
allel  accounts,  Mk.  v.  21-43  and  Lk.  viii.  41- 
56,  the  incidents  are  connected  with  the 
gatherings  around  our  Lord  after  his  return 
from  the  Gadarene  shore  of  the  lake.  Schanz 
is  of  opinion  that  the  first  evangelist  connects 
the  following  miracles  with  the  dispute  on 
fasting,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  con 
vincing  the  Jewish  Christians  that  the  Mosaic 
ceremonial  is  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Chris 
tianity.  But  if  we  adhere  to  the  present 
reading  of  the  first  gospel,  "  as  he  was  speak 
ing  these  things,"  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  the  evangelist  arranged  the  present  pas 
sage  topically.  We  must  then  either  assume 
that  the  dispute  concerning  fasting  occurred 
twice,  once  in  the  connection  of  the  second 
and  the  third  gospel,  and  another  time  on 
the  occasion  mentioned  by  St.  Matthew  ;  or 
we  must  suppose  that  the  expression  "  these 
things  "  was  added  by  the  translator  of  the 
first  gospel,  while  the  evangelist  had  merely 
written  "  as  he  was  speaking."  The  first 
assumption  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  owing  to 
the  importance  of  the  matter  in  question, 
while  the  second  solution  numbers  among  its 
patrons  Aug.  [De  cons,  evang.  ii.  28,  64  ;  39, 
86].  According  to  the  first  view  we  find  in 
the  second  and  third  gospel  the  more  general 
indication  of  the  time  when  the  ruler  ap 
proached  Jesus,  while  the  first  gospel  gives 
the  precise  part  of  our  Lord's  discourse  that 
preceded  the  petition  of  Jairus.  According 
to  the  second  view,  also,  Jairus  approaches 
Jesus  at  the  time  indicated  by  the  second 
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20.  And  behold  a  woman  who  was  troubled  with  an  issue  of  blood 
twelve  years,  came  behind  him,  and  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment. 

21.  For  she  said  within  herself  :  If  I  shall  touch  only  his  garment, 
I  shall  be  healed. 

22.  But  Jesus  turning  and  seeing  her,  said:    Be  of  good  heart, 
daughter,  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole.     And  the  woman  was  made 
whole  from  that  hour. 


and  the  third  gospel,  but  this  time  is  very 
indefinitely  stated  by  the  first  evangelist.  In 
neither  case  is  the  petition  of  Jairus  con 
nected  with  the  feast ;  such  a  connection  of 
events  is  rendered  improbable,  since  accord 
ing  to  the  words  of  the  disciples  [Lk.  viii. 
45  ;  Mk.  v.  31]  our  Lord  was  surrounded  by 
a  multitude  of  people  on  his  way  to  the 
house  of  the  ruler. 

The  "  certain  ruler  "  [Mt.]  is,  according  to 
the  second  and  third  gospel,  a  ruler  of  the 
synagogue ;  instead  of  "  adored  him,"  Mk. 
and  Lk.  say  "  fell  down  at  his  feet,"  so  that 
the  ruler  prayed  suppliantly.  "  Lord  "  is  an 
addition  found  in  many  Vulgate  codd.,  though 
it  is  not  in  the  Greek  text.  The  third  gospel 
shows  that  the  ruler  had  only  one  daughter, 
and  that  she  was  about  twelve  years  old  [viii. 
42].  Mt.  differs  somewhat  from  Mk.  and  Lk. 
in  the  account  of  the  ruler's  petition  :  accord 
ing  to  the  second  gospel  [v.  23]  the  daughter 
is  said  to  be  "  at  the  point  of  death,"  and 
the  third  evangelist  says  that  she  "  lay  a 
dying"  [viii.  42].  According  to  both,  the 
news  of  the  daughter's  death  came  only  after 
the  cure  of  the  Gentile  woman  [Mk.  v.  35 ; 
Lk.  viii.  40].  We  can  hardly  admit  that  the 
first  gospel  represents  the  father  as  incohe 
rent  in  his  excessive  grief  [cf.  Farrar],  as  if 
he  had  said, "  my  child  is  dying,  is  dead  "  ;  or 
that  the  expression  of  the  first  gospel  must 
be  understood  to  mean  "  she  is  almost  dead  " 
[cf.  Schouppe]  ;  or  that  the  ruler  intention 
ally  exaggerated  his  affliction  [cf.  Chrys. 
Euth.  Thph.] ;  or  that  the  father  expressed 
his  real  belief  concerning  his  child,  "  she  is 
by  this  time  dead  "  [cf.  Aug.]. 

In  all  these  suppositions  either  the  account 
given  in  the  first  gospel,  or  that  contained  in 
the  second  and  third,  suffers  some  violence. 
Since  the  evangelist  only  summarizes  the 
event,  he  represents  the  state  of  the  daughter 
as  known  after  the  message  ;  even  if  it  is  not 
said  in  the  gospel  that  the  father  expressed 
the  petition  in  words,  he  felt  it  in  his  heart 
[cf.  Lap.  Aug.  Salm.  Jans.].  We  need  not 
assume  with  Maid.  Caj.  that  the  father  re 
newed  his  oral  petition  after  receiving  the 
message  of  his  daughter's  death.  Though 
the  faith  of  the  ruler  was  not  as  great  as 
that  of  the  centurion  [Mt.  viii.  10],  since  he 
asked  for  the  bodily  presence  of  Jesus,  there 
is  nothing  reprehensible  in  his  wish  that  our 
Lord  should  lay  his  hand  upon  his  sick  child, 
since  Jesus  often  healed  the  sick  in  this  man 
ner  [Mt.  viii.  3 ;  xix.  13  ;  Lk.  iv.  10  ;  xiii.  13 ; 
cf.  Acts  vi.  6 ;  Gen.  xlviii.  14 ;  Num.  xxvii. 


18].  The  ready  compliance  of  our  Lord  with 
the  ruler's  petition  contrasts  favorably  with 
his  manner  of  healing  the  king's  son  [Jn.  iv. 
48].  In  the  present  case,  he  was  about  to 
give  his  disciples  a  most  striking  proof  of 
his  power  over  death  itself,  and  to  offer  the 
poor  Gentile  woman  an  occasion  of  meeting 
him  on  the  road.  While  the  first  gospel 
mentions  only  the  disciples  as  accompanying 
Jesus,  the  second  and  the  third  gospel  speak 
of  a  great  multitude  around  his  sacred  person. 
20.  And  behold  a  woman.]  b.  The  healing 
of  the  Gentile  woman.  According  to  Eusebius 
[H.  E.  vii.  18]  the  woman  was  a  Gentile  of 
Csesarea  Paneas,  and  the  apocrypha  name 
her  Veronica  [Act.  Pilati,  A.  c.  7  ;  Tischend. 
Evv.  ap.  p.  2of/:  Gesta  Pilati,  c.  7,  1.  c.  p. 
356].  The  same  apocrypha  enumerate  her 
among  those  that  testified  in  favor  of  Jesus 
before  Pilate.  Eusebius  [1.  c.]  mentions  that 
he  saw  in  Csesarea  Philippi  [or  Paneas],  at 
the  gates  of  the  woman's  house,  on  an  ele 
vated  stone,  a  brazen  image  of  a  woman  on 
her  bended  knee,  with  her  hands  stretched 
out  before  her,  like  one  entreating.  Opposite 
to  this  there  was  another  image  of  a  man, 
erect,  decently  clad  in  a  mantle,  and  stretch 
ing  out  his  hand  to  the  woman.  This  group 
represented  the  miraculous  cure  of  the  Gen 
tile  woman,  now  under  consideration.  So 
crates  adds  [H.  1.  vi.  c.  41]  that  Julian  the 
Apostate  destroyed  the  statue,  and  had  his 
own  placed  on  the  pedestal.  The  evangelist 
shows  the  grievousness  of  the  woman's  dis 
order  by  indicating  the  length  of  time  it  had 
lasted  ;  Mk.  adds  that  she  had  suffered  much 
from  several  physicians  [an  extremely  prob 
able  fact  considering  the  state  of  the  science 
of  medicine  at  that  period] ,  had  spent  all  she 
had,  and  only  grown  worse  in  consequence ; 
the  physician  Lk.  says  that  she  had  spent  all 
her  property  on  physicians,  and  that  she  could 
not  be  cured  by  any.  The  length  of  time  the 
woman  had  suffered  indicates  that  her  com 
plaint  was  not  the  common  courses  [Lev.  xv. 
33],  but  was  a  chronic  issue  of  blood  [Lev. 
xv.  25-29].  Since  this  infirmity  rendered  the 
sufferer  legally  unclean,  the  woman  feared  to 
make  known  her  complaint  or  to  touch  the 
Lord's  garment  in  front. 

The  hem  of  our  Lord's  garment  touched 
by  the  woman  was  the  legal  fringe  intended 
to  remind  the  Jews  that  they  were  God's 
people  [Num.  xv.  37 ;  Deut.  xxii.  12].  We 
need  not  repeat  the  unfavorable  comments 
of  Calvin,  Trench,  Alford,  and  other  Protes 
tant  writers  on  the  confidence  of  the  Gentile 
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23.  And  when  Jesus  was  come  into  the  house  of  the  ruler,  and  saw 
the  minstrels  and  the  multitude  making  a  rout, 

24.  He  said :  Give  place,  for  the  girl  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth. 
And  they  laughed  him  to  scorn. 

25.  And  when  the  multitude  was  put  forth,  he  went  in,  and  took 
her  by  the  hand.     And  the  maid  arose. 

etc.,  but  added  in  most  codd.     In  25:    steph  sixt  add   "and  said:  damsel 


woman  in  the  magical  power  of  our  Lord's 
garment.  They  fear  that  the  Catholic  ven 
eration  of  relics  may  find  support  in  the 
practice  of  the  Gentile  woman,  and  therefore 
either  endeavor  to  construe  our  Lord's  words 
to  the  woman  into  a  reproof  [Alf.],  or  they 
ascribe  it  to  our  Lord's  clemency  that  he 
tolerated  some  sinfulness  and  error  in  the 
Gentile  woman  [Calv.].  Even  if  the  present 
passage  could  thus  be  explained  away,  how 
would  the  foregoing  writers  explain  Acts  xix. 
12  ff.,  where  God  works  miracles  by  means  of 
the  handkerchiefs  and  aprons  of  St.  Paul  ? 
Is  not  the  view  of  St.  Hilary  fin  1.],  that  Jesus 
gave  his  garment  the  power  to  heal  those 
that  should  touch  it  with  faith,  even  as  God 
gives  to  the  magnet  the  power  to  attract 
iron,  —  is  not  this  view  more  satisfactory  and 
to  the  point  than  the  evasive  comments  of 
the  Protestant  writers  ? 

The  first  gospel  proceeds  again  by  way  of 
summary  in  the  account  of  our  Lord's  ad 
dress  to  the  woman;  his  question,  Peter's 
answer,  the  denial  of  the  by-standers  are 
omitted.  The  consoling  word  "  daughter  " 
occurs  as  an  address  only  here  in  the  New 
Testament ;  the  Greek  word  rendered  "  hath 
made  thee  whole  "  commonly  applies  to  a 
spiritual  healing,  but  may  here  at  least  imply 
the  spiritual  health  of  the  woman  [cf .  Mk.  v. 
34 ;  x.  52 ;  Lk.  vii.  50 ;  viii.  48 ;  xvii.  19 ; 
xviii.  42].  The  perfect  tense  of  the  Greek 
text  may  signify  something  that  happens 
presently  [Meyer,  Kriiger,  liii.  3,  4 ;  Winer, 
xl.  46  ;  Baumlein,  527],  but  it  applies  more 
naturally  to  a  past  event.  Since  Jesus  attri 
butes  the  miracle  to  the  faith  of  the  woman, 
he  removes  all  danger  of  a  belief  in  the  magi 
cal  power  of  his  garment  [Jans.].  The  brev 
ity  of  St.  Matthew's  account  of  the  miracle 
may  have  been  caused  by  the  inclination  of 
the  Jewish  authorities  to  attribute  our  Lord's 
miracles  to  the  influence  of  the  evil  spirit. 
The  expression  "  from  that  hour  "  is  different 
from  the  phrase  "  at  that  same  hour  "  [Mt. 
viii.  13].  Euth.  remarks  that  the  evangelist 
does  not  mean  the  "  hour  "  or  the  time  when 
our  Lord  spoke,  but  that  of  the  woman's 
trustful  touching  of  his  garments.  Schanz 
explains  "  from  that  hour "  as  referring 
rather  to  the  perception  of  the  miracle  than 
to  its  actual  happening. 

23.  And  when  Jesus  was  come.]  c.  The 
resuscitation  of  the  dead  child.  The  first  gos 
pel  omits  the  message  concerning  the  death 
of  the  child,  of  which  the  other  evangelists 


speak.  Funereal  music  existed  not  only 
among  the  Jews,  but  also  among  the  Ro 
mans  and  Greeks  [cf.  Marquardt,  v.  i.  p. 
352  ff.].  Lamentation  over  the  dead  was 
known  even  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs 
[Gen.  1.  4 ;  2  Kings  i.  17-20 ;  Ecclus.  xxii. 
6].  Later  on  we  find  professional  wailing 
women  and  mourning  musicians  [Amos  v. 
16  ;  Jer.  ix.  16  ;  Jos.  B.  J.  III.  ix.  5].  The 
Talmud  is  quite  precise  in  its  determination 
of  the  mourning  custom :  even  the  poorest 
Israelite  must  have  at  least  two  flute-players 
and  a  wailing  woman  at  the  funeral  of  his 
wife.  "  The  multitude  making  a  rout  "  was 
composed  of  these  professional  mourners  ; 
hence  it  is  easily  understood  how  the  multi 
tude  could  be  "  put  forth  "  without  offence. 

Our  Lord's  words  "  the  girl  is  not  dead, 
but  sleepeth "  have  induced  a  number  of 
rationalistic  writers  to  deny  the  real  death  of 
the  child  [Paul.  Michael.  Olsh.  etc.]  ;  but 
Jesus  used  similar  language  in  the  case  of 
Lazarus,  who  had  been  four  days  in  the  grave 
at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  arrival,  and  the 
evangelist  [Jn.  xi.  11]  testifies  that  "Jesus 
spoke  of  his  death."  The  presence  of  the 
mourners,  their  laughing  "  him  to  scorn,"  the 
message  sent  to  Jairus,  are  so  many  signs  of 
the  real  death  of  the  child.  The  language  of 
Jesus  is  nevertheless  true,  because  it  either 
expresses  what  the  multitude  would  have 
thought  of  the  condition  of  the  girl,  if  they 
had  known  her  speedy  return  to  life  [Maid.], 
or  because  it  signifies  that  the  girl  is  not 
dead  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  re 
maining  lifeless  till  the  general  resurrection 
[Theoph.  Dion.  Caj.  Salm.].  Jer.  adds  that 
"  for  God  all  are  alive,"  and  Chrys.  says  in  the 
same  manner  that  "  in  his  presence  death  was 
nothing  but  sleep."  This  manner  of  speaking 
agrees  with  the  command  recorded  by  Mk. 
and  Lk.  [v.  43  ;  viii.  56],  that  the  report  of 
the  miracle  should  not  be  spread  by  the 
parents  of  the  child  ;  for  Jesus  did  not  wish 
to  arouse  the  antagonism  of  the  Pharisees 
unnecessarily  at  so  early  a  period,  nor  did 
he  wish  to  excite  in  the  multitude  an  unrea 
sonable  desire  of  having  more  dead  persons 
resuscitated. 

According  to  Mk.  v.  38  f .  and  Lk.  viii.  51 
Jesus  was  accompanied  by  three  disciples, 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  according  to 
Lk.  by  the  child's  parents  also,  when  he 
entered  the  apartment  of  the  dead  girl ;  in 
the  first  and  the  second  gospel  [v.  38-40]  the 
entrance  into  this  apartment  is  distinguished 
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26.  And  the  fame  thereof  went  abroad  into  all  that  country. 

27.  And  as  Jesus  passed  from  thence,  there  followed  him  two  blind 
men  crying  out  and  saying :  Have  mercy  on  us,  O  Son  of  David. 

28.  And  when  he  was  come  to  the  house,  the  blind  men  came  to 
him.     And  Jesus  saith  to  them :  Do  you  believe  that  I  can  do  this 
unto  you  ?     They  say  to  him  :  Yea,  Lord. 

29.  Then  he  touched  their  eyes,  saying :  According  to  your  faith  be 
it  done  unto  you. 

from  our  Lord's  first  entrance  into  the  house, 
while  the  third  gospel  [viii.  51]  is  less  clear 
011  this  distinction.  Here,  again,  our  Lord 
has  recourse  to  outward  contact  while  he 
performs  the  miracle  ;  the  second  gospel  has 
preserved  the  exact  words  addressed  to  the 
dead  child:  "  Talitha  kumi "  or  "Damsel, 
arise."  It  is  here  that  Jesus  exhibits  him 


self  for  the  first  time  as  the  lord  over  life 
and  death  [Jn.  v.  25],  who  came  that  all 
might  have  life,  and  have  it  more  abundantly. 
The  phrase  "  and  the  maid  arose  "  calls  to 
mind  4  Kings  iv.  31,  and  prepares  the  way 
for  Mt.  xi.  5.  Since  the  fame  of  this  mira 
cle  went  abroad  into  all  that  country,  the 
enemies  of  Jesus  became  more  inexcusable 
for  their  continued  opposition. 

Finally,  the  dead  child  is  compared  with 
the  Gentile  woman  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
former  represents  the  synagogue,  the  latter 
signifies  the  Gentile  world  [Hil.  Jer.  Anibr. 
Chrysol.  Bed.  Pasch.  Thorn.  Fab.  Salm.  Jans. 
Bar.  etc.].  Since  the  age  of  the  child  cor 
responds  with  the  duration  of  the  woman's 
infirmity,  it  illustrates  the  coincidence  of  the 
greater  moral  infirmity  of  the  Gentile  world 
with  the  institution  of  the  Synagogue  ;  when 
Jesus  came  to  be  united  to  his  spouse,  the 
Church,  he  found  the  Synagogue  dead,  just 
as  the  daughter  of  Jairus  died  in  the  years 
of  her  puberty  ;  the  Gentile  world  is  cured 
of  its  moral  infirmity  before  the  Jews,  as  the 
Gentile  woman  is  healed  before  the  dead 
child  ;  the  faith  of  the  Gentile  world  will 
cause  the  faith  of  the  Synagogue  and  thereby 
its  moral  resurrection,  just  as  the  faith  of 
the  Gentile  woman  and  her  miraculous  cure 
strengthened  the  faith  of  Jairus  and  thereby 
effected  the  resuscitation  of  the  dead  child 
[cf.  Grimm,  iii.  p.  339  ff. ;  Knab.]. 

27.  And  as  Jesus  passed  from  thence.]  4- 
The  multitudes  and  the  Pharisees.  The  con 
trast  between  the  belief  of  the  former  and 
the  unbelief  of  the  latter  is  manifested  after 
Jesus  has  worked  two  striking  miracles. 
Hence  this  section  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts  :  a.  Jesus  gives  sight  to  two  blind  men, 
vv.  27-31 ;  b.  Jesus  exorcises  a  dumb  devil, 
vv.  32.  33  a ;  c.  belief  and  unbelief,  w.  33  b,  34. 

a.  Jesus  gives  sight  to  the  blind.  This  mir 
acle  is  found  recorded  in  the  first  gospel 
alone. 

[1]  Various  reasons  are  assigned  why  St. 
Matthew  should  have  received  this  and  the 
following  event  into  his  gospel,  a.  The 
evangelist  thus  prepares  the  way  for  our 


Lord's  answer  to  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist 
[xi.  5]  which  supposes  that  all  kinds  of  mir 
acles  had  been  wrought  by  Jesus  [Schanz]. 
ft.  Though  Holtzmann  implies  the  same  mo 
tive  on  the  part  of  the  evangelist,  he  denies 
that  the  miraculous  event  occurred  before 
our  Lord's  answer  to  the  disciples  of  John, 
since  he  endeavors  to  identify  this  event  with 
the  miraculous  cure  of  the  two  blind  men 
near  Jericho  [xx.  20-34].  7.  Chrys.  remarks 
that  the  evangelist  here  contrasts  the  faith 
of  the  blind,  who  have  not  seen  the  works  of 
Jesus,  with  the  unbelief  of  the  seeing,  who 
have  witnessed  the  Lord's  miracles.  8. 
Schanz  adds  that  the  evangelist  also  shows 
the  impossibility  of  onr  Lord's  remaining 
unknown,  since  his  works  had  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  even  the  blind,  e.  Keil's  con 
jecture  that  the  first  gospel  records  this  and 
the  following  miracles  merely  to  complete 
the  number  ten  deserves  no  serious  atten 
tion.  C  Knab.  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  evangelist  represents  the  first  public 
acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messias 
with  the  miraculous  power  of  sight  granted 
to  two  blind  men.  This  beautifully  repre 
sents  the  faith  in  the  Messias  as  a  supernatu 
ral  gift  of  God. 

[~]  The  miraculous  event,  a.  The  narra 
tive  suggests  that  the  miracle  happened 
when  Jesus  had  left  the  house  of  Jairus.  ft. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  two  blind  men  were 
together,  since  blindness  in  the  East  is  more 
common  than  in  our  regions  ;  the  hot  sand 
in  the  air,  the  sleeping  outside,  and  the  sud 
den  change  of  temperature  prove  detrimental 
to  the  sight,  so  that  according  to  some  calcu 
lations  24  per  cent,  of  the  modern  population 
of  Syria  suffer  from  blindness,  and  this  afflic 
tion  must  have  been  still  more  prevalent  in 
the  days  of  our  Lord.  7.  The  address  "  O 
Son  of  David  "  shows  that  the  petitioners 
regarded  Jesus  as  the  Messias ;  for  on  the 
one  hand,  they  employ  the  expression  not 
merely  as  a  common  name,  but  as  a  proper 
noun ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pharisees 
[Mt.  xxii.  42],  the  multitude  [Jn.  vii.  42], 
the  earlier  Jewish  writers  [Pss.  Sol.  xvii. 
23],  and  the  Rabbinic  authors  [cf.  Weber, 
System  der  altsynag.  palast.  Theologie,  p. 
336,  339  f .]  agree  in  calling  their  Messias 
"  the  Son  of  David,"  a  name  based  on  the 
Messianic  prophecies  of  tbe  Old  Testament 
[Jer.  xxiii.  5  ;  xxxiii.  14  ;  Ezech.  xxxiv.  23  ; 
Os.  iii.  5;  cf.  Is.  xi.  1].  S.  The  petition 
"  have  mercy  on  us "  implies  that  Jesus 
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30.  And  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  Jesus  strictly  charged  them, 
saying :  See  that  no  man  know  this. 

31.  But  they  going  out,  spread  his  fame  abroad  in  all  that  country. 

32.  And  when  they  were  gone  out,  behold  they  brought  him  a  dumb 
man,  possessed  with  a  devil. 

33.  And  after  the  devil  was  cast  out,  the  dumb  man  spoke,  and  the 
multitudes  wondered,  saying :  Never  was  the  like  seen  in  Israel. 

34.  But  the  Pharisees  said :  By  the  prince  of  devils  he  casteth  out 
devils. 

arise."     In  32 :  "  and  deaf  "  added  in  dub  eg  ept[marg]  lich  ken  rush  a  b  c 
g1  h  q;  the  addition  is  owing  to  the  double  meaning  of  the   Greek  KWCJJOV 


surely  could  help  the  petitioners  if  he  only 
wished  to  do  so  ;  all  he  needed  to  do  was  to 
show  his  mercy  [Jans.  Knab.].  e.  The  two 
blind  men  "  followed  him,"  because  Jesus 
did  not  heal  them  at  their  first  request ;  per 
haps  he  did  not  wish  to  stop  in  public  after 
he  had  been  addressed  as  the  Son  of  David. 
At  the  same  time  he  proved  the  faith  of  the 
blind  men,  increased  their  long-ing  for  help, 
prevented  the  depreciation  of  his  miracles, 
taught  us  to  shun  ostentation,  and  incited 
us  to  perseverance  in  prayer  [Jans.].  £ 
The  house  to  which  our  Lord  came  must 
have  been  that  in  which  he  commonly  lived, 
or  the  house  of  Peter  [viii.  14 ;  ix.  1]. 
Thither  the  suppliant  blind  men  are  admit 
ted,  and  thus  all  disturbance  of  the  multi 
tude  is  avoided  [Chrys.  Euth.].  17.  While 
the  words  of  our  Lord  are  calculated  to  put 
the  faith  of  the  petitioners  to  another  trial, 
they  also  draw  their  attention  to  the  personal 
power  of  Jesus  ;  for  he  did  not  wish  to  know 
whether  they  believed  he  could  obtain  the 
favor  for  them  by  his  prayer,  but  whether 
they  were  convinced  that  he  could  "  do  this  " 
for  them  [Lam.].  6.  Schanz  remarks  that 
our  Lord  forces  the  two  blind  men  to  reflect 
whether  their  faith  is  merely  a  momentary 
impulse  or  a  lasting  conviction  of  his  divine 
power  ;  this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  their 
permanent  cure  following  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  "  according  to  your  faith  be  it  done 
unto  you."  i.  Since  the  Hebrews  conceived 
the  eyes  as  closed  in  blindness  [cf .  Jn.  ix.  10  ; 
2  Kings  vi.  17;  Is.  xxxv.  5;  xlii.  7],  the 
miraculous  effect  is  aptly  expressed  in  the 
words  "  their  eyes  were  opened." 

[3]  What  followed  the  miracle.  The  first 
gospel  mentions  two  occurrences  as  following 
the  miracle  :  the  strict  charge  of  Jesus  that 
the  event  should  be  kept  quiet;  and  the 
spreading  of  the  same  in  all  that  country  on 
the  part  of  the  two  men  healed.  Commen 
tators  ask,  therefore,  a.  why  Jesus  wished 
his  miracle  kept  secret ;  ft.  whether  the  two 
men  sinned  by  not  obeying  the  injunction  of 
Jesus. 

a.  Reasons  for  the  Lord's  prohibition :  [a] 
He  wished  to  instruct  us  to  avoid  vainglory 
and  practice  humility  [Chrys.  Jer.  Bed.  Br. 


Thorn.  Fab.  Dion.  Caj.  Jans.]  ;  [b]  he  did 
not  wish  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  Pharisees 
and  scribes  unnecessarily  [Maid.]  ;  [c]  he  did 
not  wish  to  leave  the  impression  that  the 
Messianic  kingdom  consists  in  merely  out 
ward  benefits  and  observances  [Knab.]. 

j8.  Did  the  two  men  sin  in  acting  against 
the  Lord's  injunction  ?  All  commentators 
appear  to  excuse  their  way  of  acting,  but  on 
different  grounds  :  [a]  They  acted  in  good 
faith  [Thorn.  J  ;  [b]  they  acted  through 
gratitude,  while  they  regarded  the  words  of 
Jesus  as  a  sign  of  humility  and  modesty, 
not  as  a  serious  prohibition  [Maid.]  ;  [c] 
they  may  not  have  spread  the  news  of  their 
cure  willingly,  but  may  have  merely  an 
swered  the  questions  of  their  friends  and  ac 
quaintances  concerning  the  manner  of  their 
healing  [Lam.]  ;  [d]  since  the  prohibition 
not  to  make  known  the  miracle  was  morally 
impossible  to  keep  [Br.],  unless  they  con 
cealed  their  newly  opened  eyes,  Jesus  must 
have  warned  the  blind  men  not  to  spread  the 
knowledge  that  he  was  the  Messias  or  the 
Son  of  David,  just  as  he  prohibited  the 
devils  he  exorcised  not  to  spread  this  infor 
mation  [Lk.  iv.  41 ;  Mk.  i.  84],  thus  avoiding 
all  political  disturbance  against  the  Roman 
government  which  otherwise  might  have 
arisen  in  the  excited  multitudes  [Knab.]. 

32.  And  when  they  were  gone  out.]  b. 
Jesus  exorcises  a  dumb  devil.  Holtzmann 
has  no  good  reason  for  making  this  event  an 
imitation  of  Mt.  xii.  22  ff.,  for  the  subject  of 
the  latter  passage  is  both  dumb  and  blind. 
The  blasphemy  of  the  Pharisees  may  have 
been  repeated  with  the  repetition  of  the  mir 
acle  ;  the  foregoing  author  cannot  even  main 
tain  that  the  exception  of  the  Pharisees 
comes  too  late  in  the  history  of  so  many 
miracles,  since  the  evangelist  shows  the  mal 
ice  of  the  Pharisees  most  impressively  by 
his  present  arrangement  of  material.  That 
the  dumbness  of  the  demoniac  was  the  result 
of  the  possession  follows  first  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  mention  of  his  deafness,  the 
natural  companion  of  dumbness  ;  secondly, 
from  the  remark  of  the  evangelist  that  the 
man  spoke  after  the  exorcism,  no  other 
miracle  being  mentioned  [cf.  Mk.  vii.  35]. 
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—  and  the  multitudes  wondered.]  c.  Be 
lief  and  unbelief,  a.  Belief.  The  words  of 
the  multitude  show  that  they  preferred 
Jesus  even  to  Moses,  since  "  never  was  the 
like  seen  in  Israel."  The  cause  of  the 
wonder  differs  in  the  opinion  of  different 
commentators,  [a]  Never  before  was  the 
casting  out  of  devils  followed  by  such  re 
sults  [Alf.]  ;  [6]  Jesus  never  appeared  so 
glorious  before  [Fritzsche]  ;  [c]  never  be 
fore  were  such  stupendous  signs  wrought 
in  such  number  and  with  such  little  out 
ward  exertion  of  power  [cf.  Chrys.  Dion. 
Caj.  Jans.  Lap.  Lam.]  ;  [d]  never  before 
were  devils  cast  out  in  such  imposing  and 
quiet  a  manner  [Hil.  Knab.].  That  the  last 
explanation  is  the  more  probable  one  follows 
from  the  fact  that  in  Mt.  xii.  23  and  Lk.  xi. 
14,  too,  the  multitudes  wonder  after  an  exor 
cism  performed  by  Jesus  ;  again,  the  Phari 
sees  direct  their  attack  only  against  the 
power  of  Jesus  over  the  devils :  "  by  the 
prince  of  devils  he  casteth  out  devils " ; 
finally,  it  is  well  known  that  those  among 
the  Jews  who  attempted  to  exorcise  the  pos 
sessed  had  recourse  to  a  number  of  outward 
formulas  and  incantations  [cf .  Joseph.  Ant. 
VIII.  ii.  5;  B.  J.  VII.  vi.  3;  Ed.  i.  p.  482; 
ii.  pp.  771,  775 ;  Weber,  System  der  altsyn. 
palast.  Theol.  pp.  247  f.]. 

/3.  Unbelief.  The  unbelief  of  the  Pharisees 
is  not  merely  negative,  but  is  expressed  posi 
tively  ;  it  is  not  private,  but  is  expressed  by 
the  public  teachers  of  Israel ;  not  content 
with  impeding  the  belief  of  others,  it  en 
deavors  to  excite  their  open  hostility :  "  by 
the  prince  of  devils  he  casteth  out  devils." 
Since  Jesus  does  not  answer  the  calumny  of 
his  enemies,  it  may  be  supposed  that  they 
uttered  it  out  of  his  hearing  [cf.  Mt.  xii. 
25].  That  the  Pharisees  did  not  speak  in 
good  faith  follows  from  the  circumstances 
that  Jesus  did  not  only  cast  out  devils,  but 
also  cured  lepers,  gave  sight  to  the  blind, 
stilled  the  stormy  sea,  raised  the  dead, 
preached  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  led  his 
followers  to  a  greater  knowledge  and  love  of 
God,  all  of  which  effects  could  not  be  as 
cribed  to  the  power  of  the  devil  [cf.  Chrys.]. 
The  sin  of  the  Pharisees  consisted  therefore 
in  attributing  the  evident  works  of  God  to 
the  devil ;  in  other  words,  it  was  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Jans,  shows  here 
the  various  degrees  of  the  Pharisees'  oppo 
sition  to  Jesus :  they  blame  him  for  for 
giving  sins ;  they  blame  him  for  eating  with 
sinners ;  they  blame  him  for  not  obliging  his 
disciples  to  fast ;  they  attribute  his  miracles 
to  the  power  of  the  devil.  The  prophets 
appear  to  have  foreseen  this  obduracy  of  the 
Jewish  leaders  [cf.  Is.  Ixv.  2;  Ivi.  10,  11]. 

C.  JESUS  THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  KINGDOM, 
cc.  ix.  35-xxviii.  20. 

a.  First  Beginnings,  ix.  35-xiv.  12. 
The  enmity  of  the  Pharisees  reached  its 
height  at  the  end  of  thfe  preceding  section ; 
their  party  cannot  be   gained  over  to   the 


cause  of  Christ,  and  Jesus  must  now  endea 
vor  to  withdraw  the  common  people  from 
their  baneful  influence.  He  therefore  sub 
stitutes  now  other  leaders  of  the  people,  the 
apostles,  who  are  to  be  the  foundation  stones 
of  his  kingdom.  The  evangelist  first  tells 
of  their  choice  and  their  formation  [ix. 
35-x.  42]  ;  then  the  Baptist's  authority  is 
urged  in  favor  of  the  Messiasship  of  Jesus, 
and  the  simple  little  ones  are  distinguished 
from  the  obdurate  wise  and  learned  ones, 
[xi.]  ;  next,  the  ineptness  of  the  Pharisees 
to  be  guides  of  the  people  is  further  shown, 
their  future  fate  is  announced  [xii.],  and 
owing  to  the  ill  will  of  the  Pharisees,  Jesus 
confines  himself  first  to  the  ministry  among 
the  people,  and  then,  on  account  of  the  peo 
ple's  unwillingness  to  believe,  to  the  instruc 
tion  of  his  disciples.  The  nature  of  the 
kingdom,  its  manner  of  propagation,  and  its 
value  are  naturally  explained  in  these  chap 
ters  [xiii.  1-xiv.  12].  The  second  gospel, 
too,  shows  in  its  second  part  the  opposition  to 
the  kingdom  among  the  leaders  of  the  peo 
ple,  and  in  the  third  the  indifference  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  to  the  claims  of  our 
Lord's  Messiasship  ;  but  having  other  ends  in 
view,  the  second  evangelist  does  not  empha 
size  the  instruction  of  the  disciples  so  per 
ceptibly. 

a.  Election  and  Mission  of  the  Apostles, 
ix.  35-x.  42. 

Commentators  ask  here  a  question  simi 
lar  to  that  considered  before  discussing  the 
sermon  on  the  mount.  Did  Jesus  deliver 
the  whole  discourse  to  the  apostles  as  it  is  in 
the  first  gospel,  or  did  the  evangelist  corn- 

E'le  the  discourse  out  of  utterances  of  our 
ord  delivered  on  various  occasions  ?  a. 
The  discourse  is  a  compilation  of  sayings  of 
Jesus  uttered  at  various  times,  but  collected  by 
St.  Matthew.  Reasons:  1.  The  first  evan 
gelist  habitually  makes  such  topical  compi 
lations  ;  in  viii.  and  ix.  he  joins  together  a 
number  of  miracles  wrought  at  various  times, 
in  xii.  he  gathers  a  number  of  signs  of  the 
perversity  of  the  Pharisees,  in  xiii.  he  gives 
a  number  of  parables,  so  that  x.  may  be  a 
collection  of  counsels  addressed  by  our  Lord 
to  the  disciples  at  various  times.  2.  The 
whole  arrangement  of  the  following  section 
is  topical,  calculated  to  show  Jesus  as  the 
founder  of  the  kingdom,  to  prove  the  inepti 
tude  of  the  Pharisees  to  be  leaders  in  the 
kingdom,  and  to  describe  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  kingdom ;  the  material  is 
taken  from  various  times  in  the  life  of  our 
Lord.  3.  Moreover,  those  parts  of  the  pre 
sent  discourse  which  are  not  parallel  to  Lk.  ix. 
2-4  and  Mk.  vi.  8-11  are  parallel  to  portions 
of  the  other  gospels  that  do  not  refer  to  the 
mission  of  the  Twelve  :  Mt.  x.  11-16  refers 
to  the  mission  of  the  seventy -two  according 
to  Lk.  x.  5  ff. ;  Mt.  x.  17-22  belongs  accord 
ing  to  Mk.  xiii.  9  ff.  and  Lk.  xxi.  12  ff.  to 
one  of  the  last  discourses  of  Jesus;  Mt.  x. 
26-36  is  parallel  to  Lk.  xii.  2-9,  51-53 ;  Mt. 
x.  37,  38  is  almost  identical  with  Lk.  xiv.  26, 
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35.  And  Jesus  went  about  all  the  cities  and  towns,  teaching  in  their 
synagogues,  and  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing 
every  disease,  and  every  infirmity. 

36.  And  seeing  the  multitudes,  he  had  compassion  on  them,  because 
they  were  distressed,  and  lying  like  sheep  that  have  no  shepherd. 

[cf.  Jer.].     In  35:  "in  the  people"  is  added  at  the  end  of  the  verse  in 
ept[marg]  rush  tol  c  g1  gat  arm  and  many  Greek  codd. ;  s*  L  several  cursive 

find  a  practical  application  only  at  a  future 
time  ;  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  the  dis 
course  recorded  in  Mt.  xxiv.,  and  that  deliv 
ered  after  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Eucha 
rist  [Jn.  xiv.  f.]  illustrate  this  characteristic 
of  Christ's  discourses. 

35.  And  Jesus  went  about  all  the  cities.] 
The  evang-elist  first  treats  of  the  necessity 
and  choice  of  the  apostles  [ix.  35-x.  4]  ;  sec 
ondly,  he  gives  our  Lord's  instruction  con- 
cerning^the  present  mission  of  the  apostles 
[x.  5-15]  ;  thirdly,  he  gives  our  Lord's  in 
struction  concerning  the  future  behavior  of 
the  apostles,  when  they  shall  have  been  sent 
to  evangelize  the  whole  world  [x.  10-42]. 

1.  Necessity  and  choice  of  the  apostles.  The 
necessity  of  apostles  is  shown  in  ix.  35-38 ; 
their  actual  choice  is  recorded  in  x.  1-4. 

_[a]  Necessity  of  apostles.  Jesus  convinces 
his  disciples  of  the  necessity  of  new  instruc 
tors  of  the  people  first,  by  making  them  wit 
ness  the  dereliction  of  the  people,  v.  35 ; 
secondly,  by  his  own  sympathy  with  the 
needs  of  the  multitude,  v.  30  ;  thirdly,  by  his 
words,  vv.  37,  38.  We  reject,  therefore,  the 
opinion  that  these  four  verses  are  nothing  but 
a  rounding-off  of  the  preceding  section  [cf. 
Keil,  Wichelh.],  or  that  they  are  a  mere 
return  to  the  gospel  history  interrupted  by 
the  summary  of  miracles  contained  in  the  last 
two  chapters  [Lutter.]  ;  they  are  actually  the 
foundation  of  the  further  development  of  the 
evangelist's  plan. 

o.  Observation.  Our  Lord  taught  not  merely 
in  the  synagogues  of  the  larger  cities,  but  also 
in  those  of  the  smaller  towns  and  villages ; 
while  the  disciples  and  future  apostles  become 
thus  acquainted  with  the  various  needs  of  the 
different  classes,  they  find  in  the  method  of 
the  Master  the  example  of  a  true  apostle  who 
does  not  confine  his  labor  to  certain  classes 
and  localities,  who  does  not  neglect  even  the 
bodily  needs  of  those  under  his  care,  for  the 
Master  healed  "  every  disease  and  every  in 
firmity  "  [cf.  Jer.  Chrys.  Theoph.  Caj.  Jans.]. 
The  alleviation  of  bodily  needs  is  thus  made 
a  help  to  the  spiritual  advancement  of  the 
people. 

36.  And  seeing  the  multitudes.]  &.  Our 
Lord's  compassion.  The  Greek  text  shows 
that  the  compassion  of  Jesus  was  most  deeply 
felt,  that  his  innermost  heart  was  moved  with 
sympathy,  for  the  derelict  multitudes.  The 
evangelist  explains  the  reason  of  this  compas 
sion  by  a  figure  often  found  in  the  Old  Tes 
tament  writings.  Is.  Ixiii.  11  ;  Jer.  x.  21  ; 
xiii.  17;  xxiii.  1;  Ez.  xxxiv.  3;  xxxvi.  38; 


27 ;  ix.  23 ;  Mt.  x.  39  is  nearly  the  same  as  Lk. 
ix.  24  and  xvii.  33 ;  Mt.  x.  41  occurs  almost 
in  the  same  meaning  in  Lk.  ix.  48;  Mt.  x. 
42  may  be  found  in  Mk.  ix.  40.  4.  Mt.  x.  17, 
18,  supposes  that  Jesus  had  predicted  his  pas 
sion  when  he  spoke  those  words  ;  but  he  had 
not  predicted  his  passion  when  he  sent  out 
the  Twelve  [Grimm].  5.  Mt.  x.  25  supposes 
that  our  Lord  has  said  about  Beelzebub 
what  is  related  in  Lk.  xi.  15 ;  this  again  had 
not  been  said  at  the  time  when  the  Twelve 
were  sent  out. 

b.  The  discourse  was  held  by  Jesus  as  the 
first  evangelist  records  it.     Seasons:  1.  The 
topical  arrangement  of  the  whole  first  gos 
pel,  and  in  particular  of  the  present  section, 
has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  question  now 
under   consideration  ;    for   in  recording  the 
words  addressed  to  the  Twelve  before  their 
mission,  the  evangelist  implicitly  states  the 
time   when   those    words    were   spoken.      2. 
That   some  of    the  words  were  uttered  by 
Jesus  on  other  occasions  and  in  other  connec 
tions   does    not    show   that    they   were   not 
spoken  before  the  mission  of  the   Twelve, 
since  we  find  similar  repetitions  of  the  same 
instructions  in  the  very  gospel  of  St.  Luke : 
cf.  xii.  11  and  xxi.  14;  ix.   24  and  xvii.  33; 
viii.  18  and  xix.  20 ;  xi.  43  and  xx.  40 ;  xiv. 
11  and  xviii.  14.     3.  What  is  said  in  x.  17, 
18  does  not  necessarily  refer  to  the  passion 
of  our  Lord  and  its  explicit  prediction,  but 
may  refer  to  what  Jesus  had  predicted  con 
cerning  the  suffering  of  his  disciples,  in  the 
sermon  on  the   mount   [cf.  Lk.  vi.  22,  23], 
4-  The  allusion  to  Beelzebub  in  x.  25  does 
not  necessarily  refer  to  xii.  24 ;  Mk.  iii.  22  ; 
Lk.  xi.   15,  since  in  x.  25  "  the  good-man  of 
the  house  "  is  called  Beelzebub  ;  even  if  there 
is  a  connection  between  the  blasphemies  of 
the  Pharisees  and  the  instructions  of  Jesus, 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  Pharisees 
had    uttered    similar     blasphemies    against 
Jesus  before  the  time  when  the  Twelve  were 
sent  [cf.  Mt.  xi.  18 ;  ix.  34].     5.  It  has  been 
seen  above  that  part  of  the  discourse  con 
tained  in  this  section  of  the  first  gospel  is, 
according  to  the  third  gospel,  addressed  to 
the   seventy-two;   other   parts   are,    accord 
ing  to  the  same  gospel,  addressed  to  the  com 
mon  people  [Lk.  xiv.  20 ;  ix.  23,  24]  ;  it  is 
therefore  most  probable  that  the  same  doc 
trine  should  be  impressed  on  the  Twelve  in  a 
special  manner.     6.  This  is  the  more  prob 
able   since  our  Lord  commonly  touches  in 
his  discourses  upon  points  that  are  connected 
with  his   subject-matter,  though  they  may 
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37.  Then  he  saith  to  his  disciples :  The  harvest  indeed  is  great, 
but  the  laborers  are  few. 

38.  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  send  forth 
laborers  into  his  harvest. 


CHAPTER  X. 

1.  And  having  called  the  twelve  disciples  together,  he  gave  them 
power  over  unclean  spirits,  to  cast  them  out,  and  to  heal  all  manner  of 
diseases,  and  all  manner  of  infirmities. 

codd.,  a  b  g1  h  add  also  "  and  many  followed  him."  In  38 :  "  cast  forth  " 
in  am  ept  hub*  for  car  med  mt  ken  val  lind  harl ;  "  send  forth  "  in  hent ; 
"  send  "  in  others. 


Mich.  vii.  14 ;  Zach.  ix.  16 ;  Ps.  Ixxiii.  1 ; 
Ixxviii.  13  ;  xciv.  7  ;  etc.  compare  the  chosen 
people  of  God  to  a  flock  of  sheep,  the  special 
flock  of  God.  The  Greek  text  implies  that 
the  sheep  are  fleeced  or  skinned  and  cast 
away  or  wholly  uncared  for.  This  unfaith 
fulness  of  the  shepherds  of  Israel  is  also  de 
scribed  by  the  prophets  [Mich.  iii.  2  ;  Ez. 
xxxiv.  3-6].  Jer.  shows  in  what  manner  the 
leaders  of  the  people  had  brought  it  into  such 
a  miserable  condition  :  they  imposed  unbear 
able  burdens  on  the  multitudes  [cf.  Mt.  xxiii. 
4  ;  Lk.  xi.  46],  and  kept  the  key  of  true 
knowledge  from  them  [cf.  Lk.  xi.  52].  The 
impressiveness  of  the  evangelist's  comparison 
is  better  realized  if  we  reflect  with  what 
solicitude  a  good  shepherd  provides  for  the 
needs  of  his  weary  flock. 

37.  Then  he  saith  to  his  disciples.]  7.  The 
Lord's  ivords.  Those  whom  the  evangelist 
compared  to  straying  sheep,  our  Lord  com 
pares  to  the  harvest  without  sufficient  la 
borers.  Though  the  Jews  can  hardly  be 
called  a  fruit  ripe  for  the  Messianic  kingdom, 
which  only  needs  to  be  gathered  in  [cf .  Chrys. 
Euth.  Jans.  Maid.  Lap.  Am.  Bisp.],  the  com 
parison  of  Jesus  adds  to  the  comparison  of 
the  evangelist  the  idea  that  the  multitudes 
are  fit  for  the  kingdom  [Knab.]  ;  the  remote 
ness  of  this  fitness  [cf.  Theoph.]  shows  the 
need  of  apostolic  laborers  the  more  clearly 
[cf.  Schanz].  Jn.  iv.  38  cannot  be  advanced 
as  showing  the  immediate  aptitude  of  the 
multitudes  for  the  kingdom,  since  Jesus  ap 
pears  to  have  employed  there  a  proverbial 
expression.  The  inference  Jesus  draws  from 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  multitudes  is  ex 
pressed  in  the  words  "pray  ye  therefore." 
The  object  of  the  prayer  is  the  multiplication 
of  fit  laborers  in  the  harvest.  The  one  to 
whom  the  prayer  must  be  addressed  is  called 
"  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard."  This  is  either 
God  the  Father  [Hil.  Caj.  Jans.  Calm.  Arn. 
Schanz,  Fil.],  or  Jesus  Christ  himself  [Chrys. 
Theoph.  Pasch.],  or  again  both  the  Father 
and  the  Word  made  flesh  [Thorn.  Fab.].  No 
doubt,  the  Son,  even  as  man,  can  in  a  true 
sense  be  said  to  be  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 


[Lap.]  ;  but  we  do  not  ask  what  the  expres 
sion  possibly  can  signify,  but  what  it  does 
signify  :  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  himself 
appeared  to  the  disciples  as  a  laborer  rather 
than  the  Lord  of  the  harvest ;  again,  that 
he  called  the  Father  the  husbandman  [Jn. 
xv.  1]  and  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  [Mt. 
xxi.  38  ;  Mk.  xii.  6  ;  Lk.  xx.  13 ;  cf.  Maid.] 
shows  that  the  disciples  regarded  the  Father 
rather  than  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest. 

1.  And  having  called  the  twelve  disciples 
together.]  [6]  Mission  of  the  apostles.  The 
first  gospel  supposes  the  choice  of  the  apos 
tles  known ;  Mk.  iii.  14  and  Lk.  vi.  13  tell 
us  that  Jesus  spent  the  night  previous  to 
the  call  of  the  Twelve  in  prayer.  That  Mt. 
x.  1  treats  of  the  same  disciples  follows  both 
from  their  number,  Twelve,  and  their  names 
given  in  vv.  2-4.  We  must  here  consider, 
first,  the  number  of  apostles  ;  secondly,  their 
credentials  ;  thirdly,  their  order ;  fourthly, 
their  individual  characteristics. 

l.~\  The  number  of  apostles.  Various  expla 
nations:  a.  Since  the  fathers  of  the  carnal 
Israel  were  twelve,  the  fathers  of  the  spirit 
ual  Israel  or  the  Church  must  be  twelve 
[1  Cor.  iv.  15;  Gal.  iv.  19;  Philem.  10;  cf. 
Maid.  Lam.].  Hence  even  the  prophets  de 
clare  the  necessity  of  being  united  with  the 
house  of  Jacob  [Is.  ii.  3 ;  Mich.  iv.  2] .  $. 
Alb.  gives  a  list  of  Old  Testament  types  pre 
figuring  the  number  twelve  of  the  apostles ; 
their  authority  is  prefigured  by  the  twelve 
sons  of  Jacob  ;  their  effusion  of  doctrine  by 
the  twelve  fountains  of  Elim  [Ex.  xv.  27 ; 
Num.  xxxiii.  9]  ;  the  light  of  their  example 
by  the  twelve  stones  on  the  high  priest's 
breastplate  [Ex.  xxviii.  9,  10]  ;  their  supply 
of  spiritual  nourishment  by  the  twelve  loaves 
of  the  shew-bread ;  their  constancy  and  for 
titude  by  the  twelve  stones  taken  by  Josue 
from  the  Jordan  [Jos.  iv.  3]  ;  their  maturity 
and  strength  of  character  by  the  twelve  oxen 
sustaining  the  brazen  sea  [3  Kings  xi.-vii. 
25]  cf .  Tert.  c.  Marc.  iv.  13 ;  Thorn,  [in  Cat. 
aur.  under  Rem.]  ;  Bed.  Pasch.  Sylv.  The 
twelve  stars  crowning  the  spouse,  the  twelve 
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2.  And  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  are  these  :  The  first,  Simon 
who  is  called  Peter,  and  Andrew  his  brother, 

3.  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  his  brother,  Philip,  and  Bar 
tholomew,  Thomas,  and  Matthew  the  publican,  and  James  the  Son  of 
Alpheus,  and  Thaddeus, 

4.  Simon   the  Chananean,  and  Judas  Iscariot,  who  also  betrayed 
him. 

In  3 :  "  and  James  "  in  s*  B  d  syr[sch  p  marg]  ;  "  Lebbeus  "  instead 
of  "  Thaddeus  "  Ti  D  d  and  some  codd.  according  to  Aug  Hegych  Orig ; 
"  Lebbeus  who  is  called  Thaddeus  "inC2EFGKLMSUVXrAII 


foundation  -  stones  of  Jerusalem,  and  its 
twelve  gates  [Apoc.  xxi.  12;  Ez.  xlviii.  31- 
34]  are  also  considered  as  signs  of  the  twelve 
apostles.  7.  Twelve  constitutes  four  triads 
[Rab.  Pasch.  Bed.  Beng.  Meyer,  Keil],  so 
that  the  apostles  can  surround  the  Church 
just  as  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  surrounded 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  placing  three  tribes 
on  each  of  the  four  parts  of  the  compass  ; 
again,  the  four  triads  must  preach  the  mys 
tery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the  four  parts  of 
the  compass  ;  again,  the  four  triads  must 
preach  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in 
the  four  parts  of  the  world  ;  finally,  three  is 
said  to  represent  the  deity,  four  the  world  ; 
as  seven  therefore  represents  religion,  which 
unites  the  world  with  God,  so  must  twelve 
signify  the  dwelling  of  God  in  his  people, 
being  three  enclosed,  as  it  were,  in  four 
[Arn.  Bisp. ;  cf.  Knab.]. 

—  he  gave  them  power  over  unclean 
spirits.]  #.]  Credentials  of  the  apostles.  The 
first  gospel  employs  the  name  "  apostle  "  only 
in  the  present  passage  ;  Mk.  [vi.  30]  and  Jn. 
[xiii.  16],  too,  use  the  word  only  once,  while 
Lk.  employs  it  oftener  ;  Bar.  notices  there 
fore  that  the  word  "  apostle  "  occurs  in  every 
gospel  as  in  the  Old  Testament  every  one  of 
the  twelve  stones  on  the  priest's  breastplate 
had  one  name  of  the  twelve  tribes  inscribed 
on  it.  At  any  rate,  the  name  shows  that  the 
Twelve  are  regarded  by  the  inspired  writers 
as  the  official  messengers  of  Jesus  himself. 
As  therefore  a  royal  ambassador  needs  his 
credentials,  so  do  the  Twelve  stand  in  need 
of  a  divine  seal,  as  it  were,  showing  that  they 
really  carry  God's  own  message.  This  they 
receive  in  the  power  over  unclean  spirits,  to 
cast  them  out,  and  to  heal  all  manner  of 
diseases  and  all  manner  of  infirmities.  In 
the  Greek  text  the  first  infinitive,  "  to  cast 
out,'  is  preceded  by  an  epexegetic  conjunc 
tion,  while  the  second  infinitive,  "to  heal,'' 
depends  directly  on  the  word  "  power."  For 
the  grammatical  construction  of  the  Greek 
text  we  may  refer  to  Mt.  ix.  6  ;  Mk.  ii.  10  ; 
Lk.  v.  24 ;  Jn.  v.  27 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  5 ;  Winer, 
xliv.  4 ;  Kriiger,  LV.  iii.  1.  There  is  no 
indication  of  any  outward  sign  by  which 
Jesus  communicated  this  power  to  his  apos 
tles,  though  he  may  have  done  so  by  breath 
ing  on  them  or  by  imposition  of  hands  [cf. 
Jn.  xx.  22  ;  Acts  xiii.  3  ;  etc.].  The  circum 


stance  that  our  Lord  imparts  the  power  of 
miracles  without  asking  the  Father  shows 
that  he  possesses  the  fulness  of  divinity,  just 
as  1  Cor.  xii.  11  shows  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  While  Jesus  manifests  his  free 
dom  from  all  envy  and  jealousy  by  thus 
granting  miraculous  powers  to  his  disciples, 
their  power  must  of  its  very  nature  be  al 
ways  infinitely  below  that  of  the  Master ; 
while  Jesus  acts  in  his  own  name,  the  apos 
tles  must  always  act  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
[cf.  Jer.]. 

2.  And  the  names  of  the  twelve  apos 
tles.]  «?.]  The  order  of  the  apostles.  We 
may  first  compare  the  order  of  the  cata 
logue  contained  in  the  first  gospel  with  that 
contained  in  the  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  secondly,  investigate  the 
order  of  the  first  evangelist's  catalogue  in 
itself. 

a.  Comparison  of  catalogues  of  apostles. 
We  possess  four  complete  catalogues  of  the 
apostles  in  the  New  Testament :  Mt.  x.  2-4  ; 
Mk.  iii.  16 ;  Lk.  vi.  14 ;  Acts  i.  13.  A 
juxtaposition  is  their  best  comparison :  — 


Matthew.      Mark.            Luke. 

Acts. 

I. 

Simon  Peter,  first  in  all. 

2. 

Andrew.       James.           Andrew. 

James. 

3. 

James.          John.             James. 

John. 

4. 

John.            Andrew.        John. 

Andrew. 

5. 

Philip  in  all. 

& 

Bartholo-     Bartholo-      Bartholo 

Thomas. 

mew,             mew.             mew. 

7. 

Thomas.       Matthew.      Matthew. 

Bartholo 

mew. 

8. 

Matthew.     Thomas.        Thomas. 

Matthew. 

!l. 

James  of  Alpheus  in  all. 

10. 

Lebbeus.      Thaddeus.     Simon. 

Simon. 

11. 

Simon.          Simon.           Judas  of 

Judas  of 

James. 

James. 

12. 

Judas  Iscariot,  last  in  all. 

This  table  shows  that  the  apostles  are  in 
all  catalogues  divided  into  three  groups ; 
Peter  heads  the  first  group  throughout, 
while  Andrew,  James,  and  John  form  the 
other  members  of  the  same  group.  Philip 
heads  the  second  group  throughout,  and 
Bartholomew,  Thomas,  and  Matthew  form 
the  other  members  of  the  same  division. 
James  of  Alpheus  heads  the  third  group, 
while  Lebbeus,  Simon,  and  Judas  Iscariot 
are  its  members. 

/3.  The  catalogue  of  the  first  gospel.  [.Z] 
The  catalogue  of  apostles  in  the  first  gospel 
is  not  directed  against  false  apostles  [cf.  Jer. 
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Aug.  Bed.  Theoph.  Euth.  Maid.],  but  is  here 
necessary  because  the  call  of  the  apostles 
has  been  omitted  by  St.  Matthew.  [#J  Peter 
holds  the  first  place  not  accidentally  [Fritz- 
sche],  since  he  is  first  in  all  four  catalogues, 
as  Judas  Iscariot  is  last,  and  besides,  "  first  " 
is  expressly  added  to  Simon  Peter  ;  nor  does 
the  first  place  indicate  that  Peter  was  called 
first  [cf.  Theoph.  Meyer],  since  Andrew  had 
approached  Jesus  before  Peter  [Jn.  i.  40] 
and  was  called  together  with  Peter ;  nor 
again  does  Peter  occupy  the  first  place,  be 
cause  he  is  ''  primus  inter  pares,"  first  among 
equals  [cf.  Beng.  Meyer,  Wichelh.  Keil], 
because  he  is  throughout  the  gospel  most 
distinguished  among  the  apostles  by  our 
Lord's  confidence  [Mt.  xvi.  18  ff. ;  etc.]  ; 
Weiss  is  therefore  right  in  admitting  that 
Peter  was  from  the  first  preeminent  among 
his  fellow  apostles  and  distinguished  by  our 
Lord's  greatest  confidence.  [5]  As  to  the 
order  of  the  apostles,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
follow  the  time  of  their  call ;  for  though 
the  gospels  speak  about  Peter,  Andrew, 
James,  John,  Philip,  and  Matthew  [cf.  Jn.  i. 
40-44 ;  Mk.  i.  16-20 ;  Mt.  iv.  18-21 ;  ix.  9 
ff.],  we  know  nothing  about  the  call  of  the 
other  six  [perhaps  Bartholomew  is  an  excep 
tion]  apostles.  Nor  can  it  be  contended  that 
the  apostles  are  enumerated  according  to 
their  dignity  [cf.  Maid.]  ;  for  though  Peter 
is  named  first,  and  the  three  more  distin 
guished  by  Jesus  head  the  list,  still  the 
apostolic  dignity  was  the  same  in  all  apostles 
except  Peter  [Bar.],  and  the  dignity  of  per 
sonal  merit  would  have  necessitated  the  same 
order  in  all  catalogues  [cf.  Chrys.].  Finally, 
the  order  of  the  catalogues  cannot  be  said  to 
follow  the  age  of  the  apostles,  since  nothing 
certain  is  known  about  their  relative  time  of 
birth.  Since  the  evangelist  couples  two  and 
two  together,  it  seems  probable  that  he 
enumerates  the  pairs  as  they  were  sent  by 
our  Lord  [cf.  Mk.  vi.  7]  ;  if  this  be  true,  we 
have  in  the  catalogue  an  example  of  our 
Lord's  regard  for  even  the  natural  disposi 
tions  of  the  Twelve,  since  he  sends  together 
two  [perhaps  three]  pairs  of  brothers,  and 
probably  also  a  pair  of  friends  [Philip  and 
Bartholomew]. 

4.~]  Characteristics  of  the  apostles.  We 
know  that  "  Peter  "  was  the  official  name  of 
the  apostle  [Jn.  i.  43],  and  at  the  same  time 
distinguished  the  head  of  the  apostolic  col 
lege  from  another  Simon  [or  Thaddeus],  as 
has  been  noted  by  Chrys.  Jer.  Bed.  Euth. 
"  Andrew  "  was  an  old  Greek  name,  signify 
ing  "  manly  "  ;  both  Andrew  and  Peter  were 
from  Bethsaida  [Jn.  i.  44],  where  Greek 
must  not  have  been  an  unknown  language. 
The  second  pair  of  apostles  consists  of  James 
and  John,  both  sons  of  Zebedee  [Mt.  iv.  21]  ; 
since  Zebedee  had  hired  men  in  his  employ 
[Mk.  i.  20],  he  must  have  been  a  well-to-do 
citizen  of  Capharnaum  or  Bethsaida  [Jn.  i. 
44:  Lk.  v.  10] .  The  same  is  confirmed  by 
the  probable  identity  of  John  and  the  dis 
ciple  acquainted  with  the  high  priest  [Jn. 
xviii.  15.  J. 


The  name  Philip  is  of  Greek  origin,  and 
the  apostle  is  named  the  first  time  in  Jn.  i. 
43.  Bartholomew  is  composed  of  Bar  Tol- 
mai  ^J2  yFI""12  [2  Kings  xiii.  37]  ;  the  apos 
tle  must  most  probably  be  identified  with 
Nathanael,  whose  meeting  with  Jesus  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Philip  is  told  in  Jn.  i. 
45  ff.,  and  who  is  later  on  [Jn.  xxi.  2]  named 
in  the  midst  "of  the  apostles.  The  inference 
that  Nathanael  is  an  apostle  and  identical 
with  Bartholomew  is  confirmed  by  the  cir 
cumstance  that  Philip  and  Bartholomew  are 
repeatedly  named  together,  just  as  the  other 
apostles  that  are  called  together  are  men 
tioned  jointly.  Besides  these  arguments 
drawn  from  intrinsic  sources,  we  may  ap 
peal  to  authority,  since  Nathanael  and  Bar 
tholomew  are  identified  by  Rup.  Jans.  Tost. 
Lap.  Est.  Calm.  Arn.  Reischl.  Weinhart,  Bisp. 
Schegg,  Grimm,  Schanz,  Fil.  Keil,  Weiss, 
Mansel,  Schenz.  It  must  however  be  noted 
that  Tol.  [in  Jo.]  called  the  opposite  opinion 
the  common  one,  and  that  Maid.  [Jn.  i.  47] 
expressed  his  wish  to  identify  Bartholomew 
and  Nathanael,  if  he  could  find  any  respect 
able  authority  for  that  view.  Aug.  [in  Ps. 
Ixv.  n.  4 ;  tract,  vii.  in  Jo.  n.  17]  believes  that 
Nathanael  cannot  have  been  among  the  apos 
tles,  because  he  belonged  to  the  educated 
class.  On  the  other  hand,  Assemani  [Bibli- 
oth.  Or.  iii.  1,  p.  306  ;  iii.  2,  p.  iv.]  attests  that 
the  Chaldee,  the  Armenian,  and  the  Syriac 
Christians  commonly  identify  Nathanael  with 
Bartholomew. 

After  Philip  and  Bartholomew  follow 
Thomas  and  Matthew ;  the  meaning  of 
Thomas  fc^f-l]  is  expressed  by  the  Greek 
Didymus  [Jn.  xi.  16;  xx.  24;  xxi.  2],  or  our 
"  twin."  In  the  other  inspired  writers  Mat 
thew  precedes  Thomas,  and  the  addition 
"  the  publican  "  is  not  found  ;  the  first  evan 
gelist  was  induced  by  humility  to  recall  his 
former  profession,  and  to  place  himself  after 
Thomas. 

James  of  Alpheus  was  the  son  of  Alpheus  ; 
he  is  also  called  James  the  less  [Mk.  xv.  40], 
the  brother  of  the  Lord  [Gal.  i.  19  ;  ii.  9], 
and  his  mother  is  called  Mary.  Alpheus  is 
identical  with  ^P^H*  or  the  Greek  K\a>7ras 
[Cleophas]  ;  hence  Mary  the  mother  of  James 
is  also  called  Mary  of  Cleophas,  or  the  wife  of 
Cleophas  [Mk.  xv.  40;  Jn.  xix.  25].  Thad 
deus  has  a  number  of  various  readings  :  Rec. 
C'2  L  A  read  Ae/3/3aTos  b  <hrucATj0eIs  0a55oTos 
[Lebbeus  who  is  called  Thaddeus] ;  Ae/S/Souos 
alone  Tisch.  according  to  1)  1'2'2 ;  floSScuos 
Lachm.  according  to  ^  B  17  124  ;  Weiss  con 
jectures  therefore  rightly  that  the  Rec.  is  a 
combination  of  both  names;  Tisch.  has  too 
little  authority  for  his  opinion ;  the  right 
name  is  therefore  Thaddeus,  though  Mk.  iii. 
18  may  seem  to  render  this  doubtful.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Aram,  7F\  [Heb. 
"TttS  "n>  breast],  so  that  it  signifies  "  the 
courageous "  ;  if  we  derive  Lebbeus  from 
the  Heb.  2U»  heart,  its  meaning  agrees 
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nearly  with  that  of  Thaddeus  [Jer.  "  corcu- 
lus  "]  ;  Lightfoot,  however,  derives  "  Leb 
beus  "  from  the  name  of  the  Galilean  town 
"  Lebba."  The  name  Lebbeus  creates  dif 
ficulty,  because  its  existence  is  guaranteed 
by  many  reliable  documents  [Tisch.  Act. 
apost.  appcryph.  p.  261  ;  Assemani,  Biblioth. 
orient,  iii.  2,  p.  xiv. ;  Lipsius,  die  apocry- 
phen  Apostelgeschichten,  ii.  2,  p.  155  f.], 
and  yet  we  have  no  other  instance  in  which 
the  name  occurs.  Some  solve  the  difficulty 
by  simply  admitting  the  singular  occurrence 
of  the  name  in  the  case  of  Thaddeus  [Jer. 
Bed.  Jans.  Keil,  etc.;  Act.  Thaddaji  say 
that  Lebbeus  assumed  the  name  Thaddeus 
when  he  was  baptized  by  John]  ;  others  de 
clare  that  Lebbeus  is  a  mere  error  of  the 
scribes  [cf.  Schegg]  ;  others,  again,  maintain 
that  Lebbeus  is  a  Hebrew  translation  of 
Thaddeus  used  in  the  Hebrew  gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  [cf.  Schanz].  According  to  Lk.  vi. 
6  the  same  apostle  is  called  "Jude  of 
James,"  or  as  the  English  translation  pro 
perly  interprets  the  phrase,  Jude  the  brother 
of  James ;  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude 
[v.  1]  calls  himself  the  brother  of  James. 
Grammarians  [cf.  Winer,  neutest.  Sprachidi- 
ome,  xxx.  3]  tell  us  that  the  Greek  admits 
the  foregoing  phrase  "  Jude  of  James "  in 
stead  of  "  Jude  the  brother  of  James."  If 
we  therefore  admit  the  distinction  between 
Thaddeus  and  Lebbeus,  the  apostle  had  three 
names. 

The  next  apostle  is  Simon  the  Cananean  ; 
the  addition  Cananean  distinguishes  this 
apostle  from  Simon  [hearer]  Peter.  BCD 
L  Min.  Verss.  Lachm.  Tisch.  Trig,  have  the 
reading  Kavavaios,  which  is  due,  according  to 
Meyer,  to  a  false  interpretation  of  the  name, 
according  to  Fritzsche  and  Grimm  to  the  pre 
ceding  name  9aSSaios  ;  Rec.  ^«  A  read  KO.VO.- 
viT7]s.  Jer.  Luth.  Calov.  Bleek,  etc.  derive 
the  name  from  Cana  in  Galilee;  but  since 
according  to  other  similar  derivations  the 
word  ought  to  be  KO.VCUOS,  if  it  were  derived 
from  Cana^[cf.  Strabo,  xiii.  1;  Parmen.  in 
Ath.  iii.  p.  76],  the  word  is  said  to  be  derived 
either  from  an  unknown  place  in  Palestine 
[Meyer  ;  cf.  Strabo,  xiv.  5],  or  from  the  name 
Kanan  [Holtzm.].  But  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  abandoning  the  explanation  of 
the  name  given  in  Lk.  vi.  15  ;  Acts  i.  13, 
where  it  is  interpreted  as  "  zealot."  Accord 
ing  to  this  interpretation  "  Cananean  "  is  the 
Aram.  V)N|J|2  and  the  Hebrew  «3p  [Ex. 
xx.  5;  xxxiv.  14;  Deut.  iv.  24].  Zealots 
were  those  that  showed  a  special  zeal  for  the 
observance  of  the  law  or  for  the  welfare  of 
the  theocracy  [Num.  xxv.  7  ;  Eccli.  xiv  28  • 
1  Mach.ii.  26,  54;  Gal.  i.  14;  Acts  xxi.  20]. 
Zealot  in  the  present  case  needs  not  to  be 
taken  in  the  later  technical  sense  when  it 
was  applied  to  a  political  party  opposing  the 
rule  of  the  Romans  [Joseph.  B.  J.  IV.  iii. 
9 ;  VII.  viii.  1 ;  etc.].  Since  "  Cananean  " 
is  commonly  added  to  the  name  of  Simon 
[Mk.  iii.  18;  Lk.  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13],  it  can 
not  have  been  associated  with  the  moral 


odium  that  characterized  it  in  later  times 
[against  Lightfoot]. 

The  last  of  the  apostles  in  all  the  cata 
logues  is  Judas  Iscariot;  remembering  the 
grief  which  that  name  must  have  caused 
to  the  evangelists  whenever  it  recurred,  it 
is  worthy  of  notice  how  briefly  the  black 
treason  of  the  apostate  is  characterized, 
'  who  also  betrayed  him."  The  name  Judas 
is  a  verbal  noun  derived  from  the  impf. 
Hophal  of  the  verb  rTT  [Gen.  xxix.  35; 
xlix.  8],  so  that  it  means  praise.  The  second 
name  "  Iscariot  "  has  been  variously  inter 
preted  :  Jer.  connects  the  word  in  one  pas 
sage  with  the  tribe  Issachar,  signifying  "  re 
ward,"  so  that  Iscariot  would  mean  a  man 
of  Issachar,  known  for  the  traitor's  reward 
he  received;  Maid,  is  right  in  rejecting 
this  opinion.  Lightfoot  suggests  three  pos 
sible  meanings  of  the  word  Iscariot :  it  may 
be  the  word  ^^-^pj.^  which  means  a 
leather  girdle,  or  it  may  be  connected  with 
S-ODS'  signifying  death  by  strangulation. 
If  the  former  derivation  be  accepted,  the 
name  either  signifies  the  wearer  of  the 
leather  girdle  and  therefore  of  the  purse, 
or  the  tanner  [Acts  ix.  43]  ;  if  the  second 
derivation  be  preferred,  the  name  expresses 
the  manner  of  the  traitor's  death.  Keil 
suggests  two  more  possible  meanings  of 
Iscariot :  it  is  derived  from  t»\s  and  either 

%l"?i7  tLev-  xxvi-  2  ff.,  "  hostile  encounter  "] 
or  nin,"?  [plur.  of  !T-)p>  city]  ;  according 

to  the  former  derivation  Iscariot  means  then 
"  man  of  hostile  encounter,"  according  to  the 
latter  it  signifies  "  city  man."  All  these  ex 
planations  must  give  way  to  another  more 
simple  one,  and  supported  by  the  most 
ample  authority.  Iscariot  is  the  Hebrew 
T^H|3  E^S»  the  man  of  Carioth,  a  city  in 
the  tribe  of  Juda  [Jos.  xv.  25  ;  Jer.  xlviii. 
41 ;  Am.  ii.  2].  This  derivation  is  supported 
by  N*  plur.  minusc.  syr.[p  mg.],  which 
read  in  Jn.  vi.  71  airo  napvcarov  •  D  has  the 
same  reading  in  Jn.  xii.  4 ;  xiii.  2,  26 ; 
xiv.  22.  Tisch.  thinks  it  probable  that  this 
reading  was  the  common  one  in  the  fourth 
gospel,  and  that  "  Iscariot "  was  introduced 
later  through  the  influence  of  the  synoptic 
gospels.  Jer.  gives  the  same  derivation  to 
gether  with  another  which  we  rejected  in  the 
foregoing  discussion.  There  are  two  diffi 
culties  that  may  be  advanced  against  this 
view,  but  there  are  not  less  serious  difficul 
ties  against  all  the  other  opinions.  Besides, 
the  two  difficulties  admit,  in  the  present 
case,  of  a  satisfactory  solution:  first  it  is 
strange  that  the  evangelists  treat  the  words 
J"*"^  ETM  as  if  they  formed  but  one  idea, 
and  that  they  add  the  regular  adjectival  end 
ing.  In  other  words,  "  ficariotes  "  is  for  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writer  what  the  word 
"  man-of -Londoner  "  would  be  for  the  Eng 
lish  author.  The  difficulty  may  appear  less, 
if  we  reflect  that  the  Hebrews  had  two  ways 
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5.  These  twelve  Jesus  sent,  commanding  them,  saying :  Go  ye  not 
into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  the  cities  of  the  Samaritans 
enter  ye  not ; 

6.  But  go  ye  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. 


of  expressing  the  origin  from  a  certain  place  : 
they  could  do  so  by  placing  "  man  of  "  be 
fore  the  name  of  the  locality,  and  again  by 
adding  an  adjectival  termination  to  the 
same  name.  The  first  manner  we  see  exem 
plified  in  the  Ixx.  version  of  2  Kings  x.  6,  8, 

where  the  two  words  IPT2    IPS  are  by  the 


Greek  interpreters  united  into  the  expression 
'IffTfafi  ;  this  very  expression  is  copied  later 
on  by  Josephus  [Ant.  VII.  vi.  1].  Supposing, 
then,  that  "  Iscariot  "  had  become  so  custom 
ary  in  the  language  of  the  inspired  writers 
that  they  regarded  the  phrase  as  the  name  of 
a  place,  what  wonder  that  they  added  the 
adjectival  termination  "  es  "  ?  That  this 
name  was  thus  intimately  connected  with 
Judas,  we  may  infer  from  Jn.  vi.  71  and  xiii. 
26,  where  it  appears  that  even  Judas'  father 
had  been  called  Iscariot.  Though  accord 
ing  to  this  explanation  Judas  Iscariot  was 
from  Judea,  we  may  inf  er  from  Acts  ii.  7 
that  all  the  other  apostles  were  Galileans. 

We  may  here  ask  whether  Judas  was  bad 
even  when  he  was  chosen  among  the  apos 
tles  :  Toletus  answers  with  Cyril   [lib.  iv.  c. 
30,  i.  e.  in  Jo.  vi.  71,  72]  and  Jer.  [lib.  iii. 
cont.  Pelag.  iii.  n.  6]  that  Judas  was  good  at 
the  time  of  his  call,  but  he  maintains  with 
Aug.  [tract,  xxvii.  in  Jo.]  that  his  fall  was 
fully   foreseen.     When   it  is  further  asked 
why  our  Lord  called  Judas  to  the  dignity  of 
an  apostle  though  he  foreknew  his  fall,  the 
same  author  [Comment,  in  Jo.  vi.  annot.  36  ; 
xiii.  annot.  20]  first  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  question  might  be  asked  about 
all  the  angels  and   men  that  have  lost,  or 
will  lose,  their  last  end  ;  they  were  not  cre 
ated  in  order  that  they  might  sin,  but  in  order 
that  God  might  use   their  sinfulness  for  a 
good  end.     Finally,  it  may  be  asked  what  the 
good  end  was  that  Jesus  intended  to  draw 
from  the  foreseen  treason  of  Judas.     1.  It 
brought  about  the  death  of  our  Redeemer 
[Tolet.  in  Jo.  xiii.  annot.  20]  ;  2,  it  showed 
the  firmness  of  Christ's  doctrine,  which  pre 
vailed  in  spite  of  the  prejudice  it  suffered 
through  Judas'  fall  [Tolet.  in  Jo.  vi.  annot. 
22  ;  cf.  Ambr.  in  Luc.  lib.  v.  n.  45]  ;  3.  it 
showed  the   infinite    charity   of   Jesus   who 
gave  the    most   abundant  means   of    salva 
tion  even  to  his  future  traitor  [ibid.]  ;  4-  i* 
brought  about  that  Jesus  who  had  taken  the 
infirmities  of  our  nature  upon  himself  had  to 
suffer   those  that  are  the  most  painful  and 
humiliating,  dereliction  and  treason   [ibid.]  ; 
.5.  it  was  the   occasion  of  a  most  admirable 
example  of  patience  for  all  men  that  were 
to  come  after  Jesus  [ibid.]  ;  6.  such  an  ex 
ample  of  patience  was  absolutely  needed  by 
ns  since  we  had  to  live  among  the  wicked 
[Aug.   in  Ps.   xxxiv.  7,  8;    civ.  Dei,  xviii. 


49]  ;  7.  the  fall  of  Judas  showed  that  the 
dignity  of  state  does  not  sanctify  a  man, 
and  that  there  is  a  bad  member  in  almost 
every  larger  society  of  men  [Thorn.]  ;  8. 
the  fall  oi'  Judas  shows  that  no  one,  however 
good  he  may  be,  can  be  secure  of  his  perse 
verance,  and  that  bad  men  may  resist  even 
the  most  powerful  graces  [cf.  Sylv.  torn.  iii. 
lib.  v.  c.  5]  ;  U.  Cnnlly,  the  history  of  the 
traitor  shows  that  God  may  choose  a  man 
for  the  highest  office  and  dignity,  though  he 
foreknows  that  the  subject  chosen  \\ill  prove 
himself  wholly  unworthy. 

5.  These  twelve  Jesus  sent,  commanding 
them.]  2.  Instruction  for  j  resent  need,  vv. 
5-15.  In  this  instruction  Jesus  first  deter 
mines  the  recipients  of  the  message  ;  sec 
ondly,  its  contents  ;  thirdly,  its  credentials  ; 
fourthly,  its  price  ;  fifthly,  the  life  of  the 
messengers  on  the  road ;  sixthly,  the  life  of 
the  messengers  in  their  quarters  ;  seventhly, 
the  blessing  of  the  recipients  of  the  mes 
sengers  ;  eighthly,  the  fate  of  the  rejecters 
of  the  messengers. 

a.  Addressees  of  the  message.      Our  Lord 
expresses  the  address  of   the  message   first 
negatively,  secondly  positively.     The   nega 
tive  part   forbids  the  apostles   to  go  either 
among  the  Gentiles  or  the  Samaritans  ;    the 
positive  part  directs  them  to  the  children  of 
Israel.     The  apostles   are  not  only  to  avoid 
the  Gentiles,  but  even  the  way  that  leads  to 
them ;  for  a  similar  use  of  the  genitive  after 
"  way  "  see  Gen.  iii.  24 ;  Acts  ii.  28 ;  xvi. 
14 ;   Jer.   ii.  18.     Such  Gentiles  lived  espe 
cially  along  the  maritime  coast  of  Palestine, 
in  the  parts  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and 
also  in  certain  towns  of  Galilee,  Perea,  and 
even  Judea.    The  Samaritans  are  assimilated 
to  the  Gentiles  both  because  they  were  the 
offspring  of  the  Cutheans  and  other  heathen 
tribes  mingled  with  the  Jews,  left  in  Samaria 
by  its  Assyrian  conquerors  [4  Kings  xvii.  24, 
30],  and   also  because   they  refused   to   ac 
knowledge  the  right  of  the  temple  in  Jeru 
salem,  though  they  adored  the  true  God  [Jn. 
iv.  20].     The  national  hatred  between  Jews 
and  Samaritans  is  briefly  alluded  to  in  Jn.  iv. 
9  ;  our  Lord  himself  came  only  a  few  times 
into  contact  with  either  Samaritans  or  Gen 
tiles  [Jn.  iv.  4 ;  Mt.  xv.  21],  and  in  Mt.  xv. 
24  he  expressly  states  that  he  is  sent  only  to 
the  house  of  Israel.     The  direction  he  now 
gives   his  apostles  is   fully  in  keeping  with 
the  foregoing  passage,  with  the  predictions 
of  the  prophets  who  had  promised  the  Mes 
sianic   blessings   especially   to    Israel,   with 
other  passages  of  the  gospels  extolling  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Jews  [Jn.  iv.  22  ;  Mt.  viii. 
12],   and   finally  with   the   doctrine   of   the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  himself,  whose  prac 
tice  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  contradict 
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7.  And  going,  preach,  saying :  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand. 

8.  Heal  the  sick,  raise  the  dead,  cleanse  the  lepers,  cast  out  devils ; 
freely  have  you  received,  freely  give. 

9.  Do  not  possess  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  money  in  your  purses  ; 

10.  No  scrip  for  your  journey,  nor  two  coats,  nor  shoes,  nor  a  staff ; 
for  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his  meat. 

syr[both]  arm  jeth  [cf.  Commentary].  In  8 :  "  raise  the  dead  "  is  omitted  in 
Sb  E  F  G  K  L  M  S  U  V  X  T  II  f  sah  arm  syifcodd.]  Ens  Bas  Jer  Juv,  while 
it  stands  in  K*  CB  C*  D  several  cursive  codd.,  a  b  c  ff1  g1  h  k  1  q  vg  sax 

the  Lord  in  its  greatest  perfection  [2  Cor.  xi. 
7  ;  cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  12,  15-18  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  9-12  • 
xii.  13-18;  Phil.  iv.  15;  1  Thess.  ii.  9; 
2  Thess.  iii.  7 ;  Acts  xl.  33-35],  he  recognized 
the  exception  stated  in  v.  10  [1  Cor.  ix.  4-14  • 
2  Thess.  iii.  9  ;  cf.  Holtzm.].  [,?]  The  pre 
cept  therefore  prohibits  any  abuse  of  the 
apostolic  authority  for  the  furtherance  of 
temporal  ends,  such  as  is  alluded  to  in  Doct. 
xii.  apostol.  xi.  5-xii.  5  [Holtzm.  Jer.  Chrys.]. 
Schanz  sees  something  annoying  in  any  al 
lusion  to  a  possible  abuse,  and  appeals  to 
the  Jewish  custom  according  to  which  teach 
ers  and  judges  could  not  claim  remuneration. 
But  whatever  view  may  be  defended,  the 
words  of  Jesus  exclude,  at  any  rate,  all  simo- 
niacal  abuse  [Br.  Dion.].  [4]  Our  Lord 
implicitly  indicates  the  reasons  why  the  apos 
tles  were  not  to  receive  any  remuneration  : 
God  had  given  them  their  supernatural  gifts 
freely,  and  wished  them  freely  communicated 
to  others ;  even  the  acceptance  of  presents 
would  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
would  bring  on  the  danger  of  avarice.  [-5] 
Maid.  Berl.  Reischl  are  of  opinion  that 
'  freely  "  in  the  second  part  of  the  Lord's 
precept  has  the  sense  of  "  abundantly  "  or 
"frequently";  but  the  abundance  of  the 
apostolic  benefits  and  their  frequency  is 
implied  in  the  manifold  powers  granted  by 
Jesus  to  his  apostles  [Knab.J.  [G]  Chrys. 
infers  from  the  words  of  our  Lord  that  the 
apostles  were  not  to  exercise  their  powers 
even  in  favor  of  their  benefactors  who  had 
received  them  into  their  house  ;  but  this 
inference  does  not  appear  to  be  intended 
in  Christ's  precept  [Knab.  Schanz]. 

9.  Do  not  possess  gold,  nor  silver.]  e.  The 
messengers  on  the  road.  The  Greek  expres 
sion  for  "  do  not  possess  "  means  properly 
"  do  not  acquire,"  do  not  get  or  take  with 
you  [cf.  Weiss].  Chrys.  Hil.  Euth.  Maid. 
Schanz,  etc.  take  a  more  general  meaning  out 
of  the  word  than  a  mere  preparation  for  the 
journey.  Our  Lord  distinguishes  three  kinds 
of  money  :  gold,  silver,  and  brass  [copper  ; 
Holtzm.]  ;  the  second  gospel  speaks  only  of 
brass,  i.  e.  the  least  valuable  metal,  and  the 
third  has  only  "  silver  "  in  the  meaning  of 
money  in  general.  The  "  purses  "  literally 
mean  "  belts  "  or  "  girdles  "  in  which  valu 
ables  used  to  be  carried  as  in  our  pockets 
[cf.  Mk.  v.  1,  8].  The  "scrip"  was  the 
satchel  or  small  bag  for  food,  bread,  drink, 


his  words  [Acts  xiii.  46  ;  Rom.  i.  16 ;  xi.  17; 
xv.  18 ;  Eph.  ii.  13,  14].  Even  the  figure  of 
the  "  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  "  has 
its  foundation  in  Jer.  1.  6 ;  cf .  Is.  liii.  6  ; 
Ezech.  xxxiv.  5,  14-1(5,  23  ;  xxxvii.  24 ;  Is. 
xl.  11.  The  "house  of  Israel  "  recalls  Lev. 
x.  6  ;  Ex.  xix.  3  and  the  covenant  of  God 
with  his  chosen  people.  That  this  command 
of  the  Lord  was  not  absolute  is  shown  by 
Mt.  xxviii.  1 9 ;  we  see  the  distinction  between 
Jew  and  Gentile  abrogated  in  Acts  x.  9  ff. 
[cf.  Tert.  de  fuga,  c.  vi. ;  Hil.  ad  1.].  The 
first  gospel  alone  contains  this  prohibition  of 
the  Lord  :  on  the  part  of  the  evangelist  its 
presence  is  explained  by  the  circle  of  readers 
for  whom  he  intended  his  gospel ;  on  the 
part  of  our  Lord  himself  the  prohibition  has, 
according  to  Chrys.  Euth.  Jer.  [ad  1. ;  ep.  ad 
Algas.  151,  q.  5],  an  apologetic  tendency, 
proving  on  the  one  hand  that  he  did  not  hate 
the  Jews  on  account  of  their  hostilities,  and 
on  the  other  that  the  Jews  could  not  be 
opposed  to  him  on  account  of  his  preference 
for  the  Gentiles  and  Samaritans. 

7.  And  going,  preach,  saying.]     b.   Con 
tents  of  the    message.     The   ministry  of   the 
apostles  must  continue  that  of  the  Master, 
as  the  Master's  had  been   prepared  by  that 
of  the  precursor  [cf.  Mt.  iii.  2  ;  iv.  17].     In 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  we  have  the  object 
of   our  faith,  hope,  and   charity  ;  it  implies 
also  the  removal  of  all  obstacles  and  impedi 
ments  [cf.  Jans.  Caj.]. 

8.  Heal  the  sick,  raise  the  dead.]     c.  Cre 
dentials  of  the  message.     The  clause  "raise 
the  dead  "  is  omitted  in  most  codd.,  but  is 
read  in  ^*  ^*  'B  C*  D  Cyr  Hil  Ti  W  H  and 
many  Min. ;  its  omission  is1  easily  explained 
by  its  absence  in  Mt.  x.  1  ;  Mk.  vi.  13 ;   Lk. 
ix.  6.     For  it  is  more  probable   that  scribes 
should   have   omitted   it   on   account  of   its 
absence  in  parallel  passages  than  that  they 
should  have  inserted  it  without  cause.    With 
Br.  and  Jer.  we  may  here  admire  the  divine 
guarantee  our  Lord  gave  for  the  truth  of  his 
and  the  apostle's  message. 

—  freely  have  you  received.]  d.  Price  of 
the  message.  [1]  These  words  secure  the 
humility  of  the  apostles,  reminding  them 
that  their  powers  are  not  due  to  their  own 
merit  [Theoph.  Fab.  Jans.]  ;  [#]  "  freely 
give  "  does  not  contradict  v.  10,  where  the 
workman  is  said  to  be  worthy  of  his  meat. 
For  though  St.  Paul  practised  the  precept  of 
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meat,  etc.  [cf.  Judith,  xiii.  10].  The  "  two 
coats  "  signify,  according  to  the  original  text, 
''  two  interior  garments  "  ;  our  Lord's  words 
may  be  understood  as  prohibiting  either  the 
carrying  along  of  another  under  garment 
besides  the  one  actually  worn,  or  as  prohibit 
ing  the  actual  wearing  of  two  inner  gar 
ments  [cf.  Mk.  vi.  9],  or  finally  the  succes 
sive  wearing  of  two  under  garments  [cf. 
Schanz].  The  "shoes"  may  either  mean 
"  sandals "  or  regular  shoes  covering  the 
upper  part  of  the  foot ;  since,  according 
to  Mk.  vi.  9,  the  apostles  wore  sandals  when 
they  were  sent,  our  Lord's  prohibition  means 
either  that  they  were  not  to  wear  regular 
shoes  even  on  their  longer  journeys,  however 
useful  they  might  appear  to  be,  or  that  they 
were  not  to  carry  an  extra  pair  of  sandals 
besides  those  actually  on  their  feet.  Instead 
of  /uTjSe  pdfiSov  [nor  a  staff],  ^  B  D  Min 
Lachm.  Tisch.  other  codd.  have  pdfiSovs 
[C  L  A  al.],  "nor  staves";  the  plural  well 
agrees  with  the  preceding  plurals. 

According  to  the  second  gospel  the  apos 
tles  are  allowed  to  carry  a  staff  because  it 
does  not  fall  under  the  head  of  valuables  ;  it 
reads  [vi.  8],  "  and  he  commanded  them  that 
they  should  take  nothing  for  the  way  but 
the  staff  only."  How,  then,  are  we  to  recon 
cile  the  first  and  second  gospel  on  this  point  ? 
[.Z]  Those  who  admit  the  foregoing  plural 
"  staves  "  in  the  first  gospel  see  here  a  pro 
hibition  not  to  procure  a  staff  beside  the  one 
in  actual  vise  [Keil],  or  not  to  secure  a  staff 
for  defending  themselves  beside  the  one 
used  in  Avalking  [cf.  Jans.  Bar.]. 

[£]  Even  if  the  singular  "staff"  be  re 
garded  as  the  true  reading,  the  first  gospel 
may  forbid  to  acquire  a  staff  beside  the  one 
already  in  possession  [cf.  Fil.],  or  the  two 
evangelists  mav  record  words  of  Jesus  spoken 
on  two  different  occasions  [Euth.  Br.]. 

[3]  The  interpretation  of  St.  Augustin  [De 
consensu  evang.  ii.  n.  71-74J  according  to 
which  the  first  gospel  forbids  the  use  of  a 
staff  in  its  proper  meaning,  and  the  second 
allows  the  use  of  a  staff  in  its  metaphori 
cal  sense,  signifying  the  apostolic  authority, 
seems  to  do  violence  to  the  two  passages  now 
under  consideration  [Maid.]. 

\_4]  The  best  harmony  of  the  two  parallel 
passages  is  suggested  by  the  very  notion  of 
inspiration  according  to  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
does  not  dictate  the  words  to  the  inspired 
writers,  but  the  meaning.  Now  the  meaning 
of  "  nor  a  staff  "  [Alt.]  and  "  but  the  staff 
only  "  [Mk.]  is  the  same  ;  for  both  the  first 
and  second  evangelist  convey  the  idea  that 
the  apostles  are  to  carry  only  necessaries  with 
them  on  their  journey.  That  St.  Matthew 
considered  the  staff  as  a  superfluity,  while 
St.  Mark  considered  the  staff  as  a  necessity, 
does  not  affect  the  Lord's  prohibition  regard 
ing  the  avoidance  of  superfluities ;  for  this  is 
expressed  in  both  gospels  [Maid.  Theoph.  Jer. 
Euth. ;  cf .  Knab.J. 

[5]  Other  explanations,  especially  of  the 
more  recent  commentators,  are  therefore 
as  superfluous  as  they  are  unsatisfactory. 


Schegg  thinks  that  the  first  gospel  views 
the  apostles  as  occupied  in  preaching  when 
they  need  no  staff,  while  the  second  views 
them  on  their  journeys  when  a  staff  is  neces 
sary  [ii.  12] ;  Godet  [S.  Luc,  i.  429]  gives 
the  opinion  of  Ebrard,  who  translates  the 
words  of  the  second  gospel  into  the  elliptic 
Aram,  phrase  HT.**r  CS  ^r»  "  f°r  if  •  •  •  a 
staff."  Since  this  ellipse  could  be  explained 
as  meaning  either  "  for  if  you  take  a  staff, 
you  have  sufficient "  or  "  for  if  you  take  a 
staff,  you  have  too  much,"  the  second  gospel 
has  expressed  the  first  of  these  explanations, 
while  the  first  and  the  third  gospel  have  ad 
hered  to  the  second.  In  any  case,  Jesus  adds 
both  for  the  instruction  and  the  consolation 
of  his  apostles  that  God  must  be,  and  will  be, 
their  special  protector,  even  as  an  earthly  em 
ployer  provides  for  the  needs  of  his  laborers. 
Edersheim  [i.  p.  643]  sees  a  parallelism 
between  the  precepts  of  Jesus  and  the  Jew 
ish  traditions  :  the  command  "  freely  give  " 
he  compares  with  the  Rabbinic  injunction 
not  to  receive  remuneration  for  teaching, 
which  extension  of  Deut.  iv.  5  is  expressed 
by  Rabbi  Jehuda  [Berachoth,  fol.  29  a ;  cf . 
Wiinsche,  p.  130]  ;  another  parallelism  the 
learned  author  discovers  between  the  Lord's 
prohibition  to  provide  things  not  necessary 
for  the  missionary  journeys  and  the  Rabbinic 
prescription  not  to  enter  the  temple  with  staff 
and  shoes  and  girdle.  But  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  a  notable  discrepancy  in  both  cases  be 
tween  the  Rabbinic  law  and  the  precept  of 
the  Lord :  the  latter  regards  the  free  exer 
cise  of  the  power  to  work  miracles  and  an 
entire  self-surrender  into  the  hands  of  divine 
providence  during  the  time  of  missionary 
labor,  while  the  former  enjoins  the  free  exer 
cise  of  the  profession  of  teaching  and  the 
honor  due  to  the  house  of  God  as  inconsistent 
with  the  presence  of  worldly  superfluities  [cf . 
Knab.].  In  the  second  place,  the  Rabbinic 
injunctions  knew  no  distinction  between  the 
spirit  and  the  letter,  while  our  Lord's  pre 
cepts  hold  always  as  to  their  spirit,  but  not 
always  as  to  their  letter  [Lap.].  That  the 
letter  of  these  precepts  does  not  bind  the 
missionaries  of  all  times,  and  did  not  bind 
even  the  apostles  in  all  their  later  labors, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  con 
siderations:  [-Z]  It  is  expressly  stated  only 
before  the  first  missionary  labors  of  the  apos 
tles  which  differed  in  many  respects  from 
their  later  labors :  their  field  of  labor  was 
among  the  Jews,  who  were  at  the  time  rather 
friendly  to  the  person  and  claims  of  Jesus, 
while  later  on  they  had  to  work  among  the 
Gentiles,  or  among  Jews  who  were  either 
prejudiced  against  the  cause  of  Christ,  or 
were  openly  committed  to  the  cause  of  his 
opponents  [cf.  Acts  xvii.  5].  [£]  If  we  read 
the  history  of  the  later  apostolic  labors,  we 
find  that  not  all  the  apostles  followed  the 
same  manner  of  living :  while  St.  Paul  pro 
vided  his  own  sustenance  by  the  labors  of  his 
hand,  receiving  nothing  from  his  converts, 
except  from  the  Philippians  [cf.  Acts  xx. 
33,  34;  1  Cor.  iv.  12;  ix.  15;  Phil.  iv. 
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11.  And  into  whatsoever  city  or  town  you  shall  enter,  inquire  who  in 
it  is  worthy ;  and  there  abide  you  till  you  go  thence. 

12.  And  when  you  come  into  the  house,  salute  it,  saying :  Peace  be 
to  this  house. 

13.  And  if  that  house  be  worthy,  your  peace  shall  come  upon  it ; 
but  if  it  be  not  worthy,  your  peace  shall  return  to  you. 

14.  And  whosoever   shall   not   receive  you,  nor  hear   your  words, 
going  forth  out  of  that  house  or  city,  shake  off  the  dust  from  your 
feet. 

15.  Amen  I  say  to  you,  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for  that  city. 

aeth  Cyr  Hil  Ti  W  H  etc.  In  12 :  "  saying :  Peace  be  to  this  house  "  is 
omitted  insbBCEFGKLMPSUVXArnkcop  syifboth]  pers[p] 
am  med  Chrys  ;  it  is  retained  in  s*  and  scb  D  L  several  cursive  codd.,  it[most] 
vg  arm  seth  Thph  Hil ;  Ti  W  H  think  the  words  are  taken  from  Lk.  x.  5,  but 
v.  13  seems  to  suppose  them.  In  13 :  "  may  come  .  .  .  may  return  "  in  am 
cav  fukl  for  med  ox  tol  lind ;  only  ''may  come  "  in  eg  hub  tbeod.  In  14: 
"  for  a  testimony  of  them  "  added  at  the  end  in  am  big  fuld  hub  med  ken  cor 


15 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  9 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  8],  he  openly 
taught  that  he  was  not  bound  to  this  manner 
of  life  [1  Cor.  ix.  7-14  ;  Gal.  vi.  6 ;  Rom.  xv. 
27],  and  showed  that  other  apostles  lived  dif 
ferently  [1  Cor.  ix.  5].  But  even  St.  Paul 
did  not  urge  the  principle  that  he  could 
burden  those  whom  he  intended  to  convert 
with  his  necessary  expenses  before  they  were 
brought  over  to  the  doctrine  of  his  Master. 
[<?]  Though,  therefore,  the  apostolic  laborers 
must  always  remain  spiritually  detached  from 
earthly  gain,  prudence  may  demand  that  they 
should  provide  their  necessaries  of  life,  till 
their  field  of  labor  has  received  the  spirit  and 
the  principles  of  Christianity. 

11.  And  into  whatsoever  city  or  town.]  f. 
The  residence  of  the  messengers.    [7]  Oncom 
ing  to  a  new  city  or  town  the  apostles  must 
inquire  for  an  upright  and  pious  citizen  who 
is   willing   to   receive    them   [Chrys.  Thorn. 
Dion.],  who  is  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
[Caj.  Jans.],  and  who  will  not  injure  their 
preaching  by  his  impiety  [Jer.].    [,/]  Having 
found  such  a  worthy  citizen,  the  apostles  are 
to  remain  in  his  house,  so  as  not  to  appear 
desirous  after  delicacies  [Theoph.],  or  fickle 
and  inconstant  [cf.  Chrys.  Dion.  Fab.  Jans. 
Maid.  etc.]. 

12.  And  when  you  come  into  the  house.] 
g.   The  recipients  of  the  messengers.   The  Eng 
lish  version  agrees  with  most  commentators 
in  supposing  that  "  the  house  "  mentioned  in 
this  verse  is  the  same  as  the  home  of  the  citi 
zen  who  has  been  found  worthy,  in  the  pre 
ceding  verse.      But   [1]   this  does  not  well 
agree   with  the  following   verse,  where  the 
house  may  be  found  "  not  worthy,"  unless  we 
suppose  that  the  apostles  will  be  quite  fre 
quently  deceived  in  the  choice  of  their  host. 
[-?]  Nor  does   this  view  agree   with   v.  14, 
in  -which  the  apostles  are  supposed  to  enter 


into  many  houses  to  announce  the  kingdom 
of  God.  [-?]  Thirdly,  the  definite  article  be 
fore  "  house,"  even  in  Greek,  does  not  ne 
cessarily  identify  "  the  house  "  in  v.  12  with 
the  worthy  citizen's  home  in  v.  11  [cf. 
Winer,  Neutest.  Sprachidiome,  xviii.  1],  since 
it  may  indicate  a  class  of  objects.  [4]  Knab. 
is  therefore  right  in  explaining  "  the  house  " 
of  v.  12  as  parallel  to  Lk.  x.  5,  where  there 
is  question  of  "  whatsoever  house."  The 
apostles  are  therefore  to  salute  whenever 
they  enter  a  house,  without  waiting  for  the 
greeting  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  apostolic 
salute  includes  the  Messianic  blessings,  for 
even  the  Jews  expected  that  the  Messias 
would  begin  to  speak  by  pronouncing  the 
salute  of  peace  [Schottgen,  ad  1.].  "  If  that 
house  be  worthy  "  has  its  parallel  in  Lk.  x. 
6  :  "if  the  son  of  peace  be  there."  The  son 
of  peace  is  he  that  is  desirous  after  the  Mes 
sianic  peace  ;  the  peace  comes  upon  the  house 
when  its  inhabitants  become  the  sharers  of 
the  Messianic  blessings. 

—  but  if  it  be  not  worthy.]  A.  The  re 
jecters  of  the  messengers.  Concerning  the 
rejecters  of  the  message,  our  Lord  states 
three  things  :  first,  they  shall  not  receive  the 
Messianic  blessings ;  secondly,  the  apostles 
shall  leave  their  house  or  city  ;  thirdly,  their 
lot  shall  be  worse  than  that  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrha.  [1]  The  "  peace  "  is  here  repre 
sented  as  a  person,  as  coming  and  going. 
"  Your  peace  shall  return  to  you  "  does  not 
mean  that  the  apostles  shall  have  the  merit 
of  their  action  [cf.  Jer.  Thorn.  Fab.  Dion. 
Caj.  Jans.  Lap.  Arn.  Reischl,  Weiss],  for  they 
always  have  the  merit  due  to  their  work  ;  nor 
does  it  mean  that  the  apostles  themselves 
shall  now  obtain  the  blessing  which  they  had 
invoked  for  others  [cf.  Schegg,  Maid.  W. 
Grimm]  ;  nor  must  we  distinguish  between 
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16.  Behold,  I  send  you  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves.     Be  ye 
therefore  wise  as  serpents,  and  simple  as  doves. 


the  peace  expressed  in  words  and  the  peace 
or  the  compassion  felt  in  the  heart,  allowing 
the  former  to  be  addressed  to  all,  but  limit 
ing  the  latter  only  to  the  worthy  [cf.  Hil.]  ; 
nor  finally  can  the  words  contain  a  consolation 
for  the  apostles  alone,  assuring  them  that 
their  merit  will  not  depend  on  the  worthi 
ness  of  their  hearers,  or  that  their  own  profit 
will  be  greater  if  they  are  repelled  by  their 
hearers  [cf.  Schanz,  Knab.]  ;  but  according 
to  the  language  of  Scripture  the  words  sig 
nify  that  the  salutation  shall  remain  fruitless 
[cf.  Is.  xlv.  23  ;  Iv.  11  ;  Euth.  Maid.  Calm. 
Bisp.  Schegg,  Schanz,  Fil.  Knab.  etc.].  That 
the  word  of  the  apostles  may  remain  fruit 
less  appears  even  in  the  Old  Testament  [Ez. 
ii.  5, 7  heb.  ;  iii.  19  ;  xxxiii.  9  ;  cf.  1  Cor.  iii.  8]. 

\2~\  The  second  part  of  the  fate  of  the 
rejecters  of  the  apostolic  message  is  expressed 
in  the  words  "  going  forth  out  of  that  house 
or  city,  shake  off  the  dust  from  your  feet." 
The  apostles  do  not  declare  by  this  action  that 
the  abandoned  house  or  city  is  legally  unclean 
[cf.  Weiss,  Keil],  though  legal  uncleanness 
was  expressed  by  the  Pharisees  in  this  man 
ner  [cf.  Lightfoot,  ii.  331  f.]  ;  nor  does  the 
action  merely  signify  that  the  apostles  have 
received  nothing  from  the  house  or  city  in 
question,  though  the  dust  on  the  feet  or 
clothes  of  a  traveller  is  a  sign  of  his  toil  and 
labor  [cf.  Chrys.]  ;  but  the  action  symbolizes 
that  the  house  and  city  are  an  abomination 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  his  servants,  even  as 
the  Jews  expressed  the  abomination  of  the 
Gentile  countries  through  which  they  had 
passed  by  shaking  the  dust  off  their  feet  [cf. 
Lightfoot,  Hil.  Br.  Caj.  Jans.  Lap.  Bar.]. 
The  second  and  third  gospel  add  "  for  a  tes 
timony  to  them"  [Mk.  vi.  11  ;  Lk.  ix.  5]  ;  for 
while  the  action  encouraged  the  apostles 
themselves  by  reminding  them  of  the  holiness 
of  their  message,  it  must  have  impressed  the 
beholders  with  a  sacred  awe  of  the  coming 
retribution.  We  see  in  Acts  xiii.  51  ;  xviii. 
6  that  the  apostolic  messengers  acted  accord 
ing  to  the  word  of  their  Master. 

[3~\  The  third  punishment  of  the  rejecters 
of  the  apostolic  message  consists  in  the  rat 
ification  on  the  part  of  Christ  himself  of 
the  apostolic  sentence  against  the  unworthy 
house  or  city.  Since  the  grievousness  of  sin 
is  proportionate  to  the  knowledge  of  its 
malice  and  to  the  wickedness  of  the  sinner's 
will,  it  is  easily  understood  how  the  sins  of 
the  Jews  rejecting  the  Messianic  message 
exceed  the  sins  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha. 
The  Jews  acted  against  the  evidence  of 
numberless  miracles,  and  despised  the  voice 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  speaking  in  the  apostles  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  had 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  [cf.  Mt.  xi.  23]. 
Similar  comparisons  between  the  sin  of  Juda 
and  Israel  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha  on  the  other,  we  find 
in  Jer.  iii.  11 ;  Ez.  xvi.  47-51.  Since  the  Old 


Testament  [Gen.  xiii.  13  ;  xviii.  20  ;  xix.  13] 
and  the  Kabbinic  tradition  viewed  the  pun 
ishment  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  as  a  type 
of  the  most  grievous  chastisement  [Wiin- 
sche,  p.  131 ;  Ed.  i.  p.  044],  the  threat  of  our 
Lord  must  have  been  most  impressive  in  the 
ears  of  his  Jewish  hearers.  Though  this 
passage  shows  that  the  wicked  will  suffer 
different  degrees  of  punishment  [Jer.],  it 
hardly  proves,  if  taken  by  itself,  that  the 
wicked  like  the  just  will  rise  again ;  ab 
solutely  speaking,  the  universal  judgment 
might  be  held  over  the  souls,  just  and  un 
just  unlike,  without  the  resurrection  of  their 
bodies  ;  to  appeal  to  a  Jewish  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  just,  and  infer  therefrom 
the  resurrection  of  the  sinners,  is  not  arguing 
from  the  passage  now  in  question. 

16.  Behold,  I  send  you  as  sheep.]  3,  The 
apostles'1  further  needs,  vv.  16-42.  This  sec 
tion  contains  the  following  parts :  first  a  pre 
diction  of  the  apostles'  persecution,  w.  10- 
22  ;  secondlv,  an  encouragement  to  a  fearless 
confession,  w.  23-33  ;  thirdly,  conditions  of 
faithful  discipleship.  vv.  34-39 ;  fourthly, 
blessing  of  the  apostles'  benefactors,  vv.  40- 
42. 

a.  Prediction  of  persecution,  vv.  16-22. 
The  persecution  shall  come  from  the  part  of 
the  Jews  [17],  of  the  Gentiles  [18-20],  of  the 
nearest  relatives  [21],  and  of  all  men  [22]. 
From  this  outline  it  is  evident  that  our  Lord 
did  not  speak  in  this  section  of  the  immedi 
ate  needs  of  the  apostles,  since  they  were  not 
to  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
Gentiles.  But  Chrys.  well  describes  the  need 
of  preparing  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  for 
their  hardships  long  before  they  have  to  bear 
them  actually.  This  preparation  is  well  con 
nected  with  the  preceding  instruction  con 
cerning  the  immediate  needs  of  the  apostles ; 
because  it  inculcates  supreme  detachment 
from  life  and  its  comforts,  as  the  preceding- 
instruction  insists  on  perfect  detachment 
from  the  goods  of  this  life  [cf.  Bar.]. 

a.  Before  coming  to  the  different  classes 
of  enemies,  Jesus  enounces  the  general  truth 
that  the  apostles  will  have  as  many  and 
ferocious  enemies  as  the  sheep  have  in  the 
midst  of  wolves,  and  draws  a  general  princi 
ple  of  life  from  this  fact.  It  is,  however,  the 
source  of  the  greatest  consolation  that  the 
apostles  are  sent  by  Jesus  himself  :  "  Behold. 
I  send  you."  Even  as  Absalom  encouraged 
his  servants  [2  Kings  xiii.  28]  with  the  as 
surance  that  they  were  sent  by  him,  so  does 
Jesus  encourage  his  disciples  by  drawing 
their  attention  to  his  commission  [Caj. ;  cf . 
Theoph.  op.  imp.  Bed.  Pasch.  Maid.  Jans. 
Knab.  etc.].  Jesus  does  not  say  that  he 
sends  his  apostles  to  the  wolves,  though 
Chrys.  considers  this  as  a  possible  meaning, 
but  that  his  apostles  on  their  mission  will  be 
like  sheep  among  wolves ;  this  is  indicated 
by  the  Greek  preposition  iv,  not  itj)6s.  Their 
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17.  But  beware  of  men.     For  they  will  deliver  you  up  in  councils 
and  they  will  scourge  you  in  their  synagogues. 

18.  And  you  shall  be  brought  before  governors,  and  before  kings, 
for  my  sake,  for  a  testimony  to  them,  and  to  the  Gentiles. 

19.  But  when  they  shall  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought  how  or 
what  to  speak  ;  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that  hour  what  to  speak. 

20.  For  it  is  not  you  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  that 
speaketh  in  you. 

lincl  [cf.  Mk.  vi.  11 ;  Lk.  ix.  5].    In  18  :  "you  shall  be  placed  "  in  D  ;  "  you 
shall  stand  "  in  it[most]  Cypr  Hil  Orig  [cf.  Mk.  xiii.  9].     In  19  :  "what  to 


own  helplessness  is  therefore  an  additional 
motive  for  relying  wholly  on  the  power  of 
their  Master.  The  following'  proverbial  ex 
pression  occurs  even  in  Rabbinic  writings ; 
R.  Jehuda  [Midrasch  Schir  hasch.  f.  17  b] 
has  it  "  God  says :  towards  me  the  Israelites 
are  simple,  pious  as  doves ;  but  towards  the 
Gentiles  they  are  prudent  as  serpents."  Even 
in  the  Old  Testament  the  serpent  is  identified 
with  cunning  [Gen.  iii.  1],  and  the  dove  with 
simplicity  and  purity  [Os.  vii.  11].  In  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  we  find  the  cunning 
of  the  serpent  expressed  in  their  belief  that 
it  covers  its  head,  the  seat  of  its  life,  with  its 
•whole  body  [Chrys.  Hil.  Jer.  Pasch.  Thorn. 
Fab.  Caj.  Jans.],  that  it  places  one  of  its  ears 
against  the  rock  and  stops  up  the  other  with 
its  tail  so  as  not  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  en 
chanter  [Aug.  in  Ps.  Ivii.  n.  5  ;  Bed.  Dion. 
Sylv.  Bar.  Lap.],  that  its  tongue  is  sharper 
than  a  sword  [Reischl],  that  it  cunningly 
devised  the  best  ways  and  means  to  induce 
our  first  parents  to  sin  [Bas.  Hil.].  Euth. 
Jans,  and  other  writers  extol  the  purity  and 
the  other  good  qualities  of  the  dove.  Calm, 
illustrates  in  the  various  events  of  St.  Paul's 
life  both  the  prudence  of  the  serpent  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  dove.  Prudence  relies,  in 
a  manner,  on  human  resources,  simplicity  on 
God's  help ;  as  prudence  without  simpli 
city  degenerates  into  mere  cunning,  so  does 
simplicity  without  prudence  degenerate  into 
folly.  The  words  do  not,  therefore,  mean 
that  the  apostles  are  to  be  among  the  infidels 
as  serpents  among  serpents,  and  amidst  the 
faithful  as  doves  among  doves  [cf.  op.  imp.], 
but  they  must  unite  both  qualities,  however 
hard  they  may  be  to  join  [Euth.  ;  cf.  Alb. 
Jans.  Br.J.  Prudence  alone  will  impede  the 
undertaking  of  heroic  labors,  while  simpli 
city  alone  will  entail  insuperable  difficulties. 
17.  But  beware  of  men.  ]  0.  Jewish  ene 
mies.  Taking  men  as  they  were  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord  they  were  the  natural  enemies  of 
his  messengers.  Hence  the  greatest  care 
•was  needed,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  against 
the  wiles  and  machinations  of  their  surround 
ing  [cf.  Br.  Jans.].  But  even  here  it  is  not 
prudence  alone  that  is  required,  but  the  sim 
plicity  of  the  dove  must  exert  its  spiritual 
force  of  edification  [cf.  Meyer,  Schegg,  Keil], 
The  first  reason  for  great  care  against  too 


much  confidence  in  men  is  taken  from  the 
hostility  of  the  Jews,  who  will  bring  the 
apostles  before  their  councils  and  scourge 
them  in  their  synagogues.  Small  towns  of 
the  Holy  Land  had,  according  to  Rabbinic 
tradition  [Ed.  ii.  554],  a  council  of  three 
judges  ;  in  larger  towns,  counting  more  than 
120-130  men,  they  had  a  council  of  twenty- 
three,  while  the  Sanhedrin  in  Jerusalem  was 
the  highest  court.  The  common  corporal 
punishment  consisted,  among  the  Jews,  in 
scourging,  which  was  inflicted  in  the  syna 
gogues  [Acts  xxii.  19  ;  xxvi.  11],  at  the  word 
of  any  of  the  foregoing  courts  or  even  of 
a  Rabbi  of  authority,  provided  it  did  not 
exceed  the  legal  thirty-nine  stripes  [2  Cor. 
xi.  24  ;  cf.  Wiinsche,  p.  132].  About  the 
scourging  unto  death  less  is  known  for  cer 
tain. 

18.  And  you  shall  be  brought  before  gov 
ernors,  and  before.]  y.  Gentile  enemies.  The 
Greek  particles  of  transition  show  here  that 
there  is  a  gradation  in  the  words  of  our  Lord. 
The  "  governors  "  and  "  kings "  here  in 
question  are  the  proconsuls,  the  procurators, 
etc.  [e.  g.  Cyrinus,  Felix,  Sergius  Paulus, 
Festus]  and  those  honored  with  the  royal 
title,  whether  subject  to  Rome  or  independ 
ent  [e.  g.  Agrippa,  Aretas,  Nero.  Domitian, 
etc.].  The  phrase  "  for  my  sake  "  adds  the 
needed  consolation  to  the  fearful  prediction 
[cf .  Acts.  iv.  7  ;  v.  18, 40].  The  words  "  for 
a  testimony  "  show  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
apostles  will  be  either  the  occasion  of  the  con 
version  of  their  enemies,  or  if  they  remain 
obdurate,  it  will  be  a  testimony  against  them 
before  the  tribunal  of  God  [Theoph.  Hil.]. 
This  testimony  will  be  "  to  [i.  e.  either  for 
or  against]  them  [i.  e.  either  the  Jews : 
Theoph.  Euth.  Meyer,  Schegg,  Keil,  Schanz, 
Knab.  ;  or  the  governors  and  kings  :  Bleek, 
Weiss]  and  to  the  Gentiles."  Under  the 
stress  of  this  persecution  the  apostles  are  not 
to  be  anxious  or  solicitous  [Jans.  Maid. 
Lam.]  concerning  the  matter  or  the  manner 
of  their  defence  [cf.  Lk.  xii.  11  ;  Mt.  vi.  25]. 
Their  ordinary  human  care  will  be  aided  by 
the  special  assistance  of  divine  providence. 
"  It  shall  be  given "  to  the  apostles  [cf. 
Chrys.  Br.  Lap.]  in  their  hour  of  need  what 
to  say,  so  that  they  shall  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  [Is.  1.  4 ;  Lk. 
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21.  The  brother  also  shall  deliver  up  the  brother  to  death,  and  the 
father  the  son  ;  and  the  children  shall  rise  up  against  their  parents, 
and  shall  put  them  to  death. 

22.  And  you  shall  be  hated  by  all  men  for  my  name's  sake  ;  but  he 
that  shall  persevere  unto  the  end,  he  shall  be  saved. 

23.  And   when   they   shall   persecute   you   in   this   city,   flee   into 
another :    Amen  I  say  to  you,  you  shall  not  finish  all  the  cities  of 
Israel,  till  the  Son  of  man  come. 

speak"  at  the  end  is  omitted  in  D  L  d  g1  k  arm  ken  Orig.  In  22 :  "by  all 
men  "  in  dub  eg  theod  car  mt  rush  val  harl  stepb  sixt ;  "  by  all  nations  "  in 
ept[mavg]  lich.  In  S3:  "and  when  they  shall  persecute  you  in  the  other, 
flee  into  a  third  "  added  in  eg  ken  [cf.  D  L  several  cursive  codd.,  a  b  ff l  g1  h 
k  gat  arm  Orig  Hil]  ;  "  for  amen  "  in  am  eg  fuld  mt  ox  cor[marg]  lind ; 
"amen,  amen"  in  med  ;  "amen "in  D  M  it  vg[most]  cop  arm  aeth.  Con- 


xxi.  15  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  10  ff.;  Eph.  vi.  19].  St. 
Thomas  well  remarks  that  the  words  "  it  is 
not  you  that  speak  "  do  not  exclude  the  in 
strumental  activity  of  the  apostles,  but  they 
merely  denote  that  God  will  be  the  principal 
agent,  using1  the  apostles  as  his  instruments. 
Theoph.  sees  in  "  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  " 
a  great  source  of  consolation  for  the  suffer 
ing  apostolic  laborer. 

21.  The    brother    also   shall   deliver    up 
the  brother.]     5.  Domestic  enemies.     It  is  not 
known  that   the   apostles  personally  had  to 
suffer  from  domestic  enemies  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus,  but  they  surely  suffered  from  those 
most  closely  connected  with  them  by  blood, 
and  our  Lord's  thought  swerved  here  to  the 
converts  of  the  apostles,  in  whom  his  predic 
tion  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter  [Hil.  Jer.].    A 
similar  breaking  of  the  most  sacred  ties  is 
depicted  in  Mich.  vii.  6  ;  this  is  the  sword 
which  Jesus  said  he  had  brought  on  earth 
[Pasch.].     Since  there   is  a  similar  predic 
tion  connected  with  the  eschatologic  prophe 
cies   of   our   Lord,   Schanz   infers   that   the 
conditions  in  which  the  apostles  found  the 
world  resemble  those  of  the  last  days. 

22.  And  you  shall  be  hated  by  all  men.] 
€.  General  enmity.     This  may  be  compared 
to  the  "  odium  generis  humani  "  of  Tacitus 
[An.  xv.  44]  ;  "  all  men  "  refers  here  to  all  un 
believers  in  Christ  [op.  imp.  Theoph.  Euth.]. 
But  "  for   my  name's  sake "  removes  here 
again  the  sting  from  the  fearful  prediction 
[Euth.  Tert.  apol.  c.  2,  3 ;  cf.  Acts  ix.  15]. 
But  it  is  not  enough  to  have  a  glorious  cause, 
one    needs   also   personal  fortitude  [Euth.]; 
for  only  "  he  that  shall  persevere  unto  the 
end  "  [i.  e.  the  end  of  the  persecution :  cf. 
Schanz,  Mt.  xxiv.    13;   Dan.  xii.  11,  12;  or 
the  end  of  the  world  :  Meyer ;  cf .  Tert.  scorp. 
c.  9  ;  or  the  end  of  one's  earthly  life  :  Chrys. 
Euth.  Lap.  Jer.  etc.],  "  he  shall  be  saved." 

23.  And  when  they  shall  persecute  you.] 
b.     Fearless  confession.     This  section  shows 
first  the  general  behavior  of  the  persecuted 
apostle,  23  ;  secondly,  it  draws  a  motive  of 
consolation  from  the  relation  of  the  apostle 


to  his  Master  and  Lord,  24,  25 ;  thirdly,  it 
calls  attention  to  the  future  revelation  of 
their  sufferings,  26,  27  ;  fourthly,  it  shows 
the  real  weakness  of  the  enemies,  28  ;  fifthly, 
it  reveals  the  special  divine  providence  watch 
ing  over  the  apostles,  29-31  ;  sixthly,  it  com 
pares  the  future  of  the  faithful  confessor 
with  that  of  the  unfaithful  one,  32,  33. 

a.  Hehavior  under  persecution.  What  has 
been  said  might  lead  one  to  believe  that  the 
patient  sufferer  ought  to  remain  in  the  place 
where  he  suffers  persecution  ;  the  example 
of  our  Lord  [Mt.  ii.  14;  Lk.  iv.  30 ;  Jn.  vii. 
50]  and  of  the  disciples  [Acts  viii. ;  ix.  25  ; 
xii.  17]  agrees  with  the  passage  now  under 
consideration  in  advising  a  different  course 
of  action.  Bed.  Jans,  see  in  this  very  ar 
rangement  or  permission  of  divine  providence 
one  of  the  ordinary  means  of  spreading 
the  gospel,  as  is  illustrated  in  Acts  xiii.  51 ; 
xiv.  0,  19-25 ;  xvii.  10,  14 ;  etc.  Commen 
tators  have  found  a  great  difficulty,  real  or 
imaginary,  in  harmonizing  this  precept  of 
the  Lord  with  the  duties  of  the  good  shep 
herd  incumbent  on  every  apostle.  Euth. 
Theoph.  Chrys.  Tert.  Jer.  Bed.  have  there 
fore  understood  the  command  to  flee  only  of 
the  first  mission  of  the  apostles,  though 
there  was  no  occasion  at  that  early  period  to 
put  the  command  in  practice ;  Aug.  [ep. 
228,  al.  180,  ad  Honoratum]  Jans.  Maid,  are 
inclined  to  regard  the  Lord's  command  as 
the  exception,  not  as  the  general  rule, 
though  Clem.  Alex,  is  right  in  urging  the 
universality  of  the  precept ;  but  if  we  adhere 
strictly  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  who  speaks 
not  to  regular  parish  priests,  but  to  mission 
aries,  there  hardly  exists  any  difficulty  at 
all :  for  if  the  missionary  has  already  founded 
a  Christian  centre,  he  has  also  provided  a 
religious  head  for  his  new  foundation  ;  if  he 
has  not  yet  founded  a  church,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  found  one  under  the  opposition  con 
templated  in  the  precept  of  our  Lord ;  in 
either  case,  his  withdrawal  from  the  place  of 
his  labor  till  a  more  quiet  season  will  not 
harm  his  mission,  and  will  preserve  the  use- 
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24.  The  disciple  is  not  above  the  master,  nor  the  servant  above  the 
lord  ; 

25.  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his  master,  and  the 
servant  as  his  lord.     If  they  have  called  the  good-man  of  the  house 
Beelzebub,  how  much  more  them  of  his  household  ? 


fulness  of  a  missionary.  An  accidental  source 
of  consolation  may  be  found  in  the  assurance 
that  the  apostles  shall  never  want  a  place 
whither  they  may  flee  in  times  of  difficulty. 
Commentators  have  been  exercised  by  a 
second  difficulty  springing-  from  the  present 
passage  :  The  coming-  of  the  Son  of  man 
signifies  in  the  synoptic  gospels  his  second 
advent :  Mt.  xxiv.  30,  44 ;  Mk.  xiii.  26 ;  Lk. 
xii.  40 ;  xviii.  8  ;  xxi.  27.  Now  Jesus  says, 
"  You  shall  not  finish  all  the  cities  of  Israel, 
till  the  Son  of  man  come."  Hence,  the  sec 
ond  coming  should  have  happened  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  apostles.  Chrys.  Theoph. 
Euth.  Jans,  restrict  the  present  words  to  the 
first  mission  of  the  apostles,  but  their  view 
has  already  been  rejected ;  Bed.  explains 
the  second  coming  as  the  resurrection,  Calv. 
Grote,  Bleek  see  in  it  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Schott,  Ebrard,  Gass  identify  it  with 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Orig.  Theodor. 
Heracl.  Bed.  Kuinoel  regard  the  second 
coming  as  expressing  any  special  divine 
help  assisting  the  persecuted  apostles  :  but 
all  these  explanations  disregard  the  common 
meaning  of  the  expression  in  the  synoptic 
gospels.  Maid.  Jans.  Ypr.  Hofmann,  etc. 
explain  the  phrase  ''  finish  all  the  cities  of 
Israel  "  as  meaning  "  bring  all  the  cities  of 
Israel  to  Christian  perfection,"  but  this 
meaning  of  the  phrase  is  surely  not  natural 
and  obvious  ;  Chrys.  Euth.  Thorn.  Fab.  Dion, 
etc.  retain  the  obvious  signification  of  the 
phrase  "  finish  your  mission  in  all  the  cities 
of  Israel"  [i.  e.  in  all  the  cities  in  which 
there  are  Jewish  inhabitants,  whether  in  or 
out  of  Palestine].  Thus  the  present  passage 
is  brought  into  harmony  with  Rom.  xi.  25, 
according  to  which  the  remnant  of  the  Jews 
is  to  enter  the  Church  only  after  the  fulness 
of  the  Gentiles  [cf.  Aug.  Hil.  Bed.  Pasch. 
Orig.  in  cat.  graec. ;  Mt.  xxiv.  33 ;  xxviii. 
20]. 

24.  The  disciple  is  not  above  the  master.] 
0.  The  apostles'  relation  to  their  Master  and 
Lord.  The  consolation  contained  in  this  pas 
sage  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  Jesus  has 
suffered  the  same  or  similar  hardships ;  the 
two  proverbs  contained  in  w.  24,  25  express 
the  same  truth,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
first  is  worded  negatively,  the  second  pos 
itively.  Whatever  other  proverbs  may  be 
quoted  against  the  two  now  in  question,  it 
remains  certainly  true  that  the  disciple,  as 
long  as  he  is  disciple,  and  the  servant,  as 
long  as  he  is  servant,  must  be  content  with 
the  honor  and  the  proficiency  of  their  master 
and  lord.  This  consolation  contained  in  the 
example  of  the  suffering  lord  and  master  is 
the  reason  why  the  suffering  saints  of  the 


New  Testament  express  themselves  so  differ 
ently  from  those  of  the  Old  Testament :  cf. 
Rom.  v.  3  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  14 ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  2-13 ; 
Jer.  xii.  1-3  ;  xx.  14-18  ;  etc.  We  read  that 
the  Pharisees  accused  Jesus  of  expelling 
devils  by  the  power  of  Beelzebub  [Mt.  xii. 
24 ;  Lk.  xi.  15],  and  that  the  scribes  accused 
him  of  having  Beelzebub  [Mk.  iii.  22],  but 
it  is  not  stated  anywhere  that  the  Jews  called 
our  Lord  Beelzebub.  Euth.  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Jews  may  have  added  this  calumny 
to  their  other  blasphemies,  and  that  our 
Lord  referred  to  it  because  it  pained  him 
more  than  all  the  others  ;  Knab.  considers 
that  another  reading  of  the  Greek  text, 
found  in  B*  and  adopted  by  Lachmann,  may 
be  the  correct  one,  because,  according  to  it, 
we  must  render,  "  if  they  have  objected 
Beelzebub  [i.  e.  his  alliance]  against  the 
good-man  of  the  house."  Jesus  calls  him 
self  "  the  good-man  of  the  house  "  because 
he  considers  his  Church  as  his  family,  and 
the  apostles  are  the  members  of  his  house 
hold.  Finally,  commentators  have  found  dif 
ficulty  in  explaining  the  word  "  Beelzebub." 
The  Greek  codd.  and  some  Latin  ones  read 
"  Beelzebul,"  a  word  susceptible  of  a  double 
interpretation :  for  it  may  be  derived  from 

bllT  bl?2  or  from  Vl2T  ^373.  The  for 
mer  derivation  gives  us  the  meaning  "  lord 
of  dung,"  the  latter  "  lord  of  the  habitation." 
It  is  true  that  in  the  language  of  Talmudic 
writers  "dung"  and  the  verbs  connected 
with  it  are  used  to  express  idol- worship  ; 
but  if  the  word  in  question  were  thus  de 
rived,  it  ought  to  read  "  Beelzabel."  as  we 
read  "Jezabel"  [cf.  Schanz,  Weiss].  The 
other  name,  "  lord  of  the  habitation."  does 
not  directly  signify  "  the  devil,"  though  the 
word  itself  may  allude  to  the  title  "  good- 
man  of  the  house,"  claimed  by  our  Lord. 
The  opinion  of  Holzammer  [Kirchenl.  2  ed. 
sub  Baal],  that  the  later  Jews  called  the 
supreme  god  of  Accaron,  Beelzebub,  also 
Beelzebul  or  "  lord  of  the  heavenly  man 
sion,"  because  the  god  had  that  title  among 
his  worshippers,  is  a  mere  conjecture.  The 
more  probable  view  considers  Beelzebul  a 
mere  variation  of  Beelzebub,  as  Beliar  is  a 
variation  of  Belial,  and  Bab  el  mandel  of 
Bab  el  mandeb  [cf.  Wolf  Baudissin,  Real- 
encyclop.  fiir  protestant.  Theol.  2  ed.  ii. 

p.  210].    Beelzebub  or  2!Ot   b^2  signifies 

'  lord  of  flies,"  the  idol  being  invoked 
against  pestilence  from  flies.  This  idea  of 
Beelzebub  agrees  with  Josephus  [Ant.  IX. 
ii.  1],  4  Kings  i.  2,  the  Ixx.  version,  and  the 
Latin  and  Greek  name  of  the  deity  [myiagrus 
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26.  Therefore  fear  them  not ;  for  nothing  is  covered  that  shall  not 
be  revealed,  nor  hid,  that  shall  not  be  known. 

27.  That  which  I  tell  you  in  the  dark,  speak  ye  in  the  light ;  and 
that  which  you  hear  in  the  ear,  preach  ye  upon  the  house-tops. 

28.  And  fear  ye  not  them  that  kill  the  body  and  are  not  able  to  kill 
the  soul ;  but  rather  fear  him  that  can  destroy  both  soul  and  body  into 
hell. 

29.  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ?  and  not  one  of  them 
shall  fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Father. 

cerning  25  see  Commentary.  In  28  :  "  into  hell  "  D  it  vg[most]  ;  "  in  hell  " 
big  cav  lich  med  and  nearly  all  Greek  codcl.  In  29  :  "  into  the  snare  "  instead 
of  "  on  the  ground  "  Orig  Chrys  Juv  Clem  horn  ;  "  without  the  will  of  your 
Father  "  go  eg  theod  Orig  Tert  Cypr  Clem  horn  Hil ;  "  who  is  in  heaven  " 


deus,  Zevs 'Air6/j.vios].  Scholz  [Gotzendienst 
und  Zauberwesen,  1877,  p.  173]  is  of  opinion 
that  Beelzebub  was  taken  as  the  represent 
ative  god  of  Accaron  because  his  statue 
was  the  most  ugly  of  all  the  statues  of  the 
idols. 

26.  Therefore  fear  them  not.]  y.  Future 
revelation.  The  "  therefore  "  refers  back  to 
what  Jesus  has  said  about  his  own  suffering 
in  his  apostolic  ministry  ;  the  apostles  shall 
share  his  glory.  The  latter  is  described 
more  in  particular  :  — 

[1]  "  Nothing  is  covered  that  shall  not  be 
revealed,"  i.  e.  the  ignored  truth  of  the 
gospel  message  shall  come  to  be  recognized 
[Jans.  Lam.  Calm.  Arn.],  or  the  justice  of 
the  apostles  shall  be  made  known  together 
with  the  wickedness  of  their  enemies  [Chrys. 
Theoph.  Euth.  op.  imp.  Theodor.  heracl.  in 
cat.  Maid.  Lap.  Bisp.  Schaiiz,  Knab.],  or  the 
day  of  judgment  will  vindicate  the  cause  of 
the  apostles  and  bring  their  enemies  to  their 
deserved  punishment  [Hil.  Jer.  Bed.  Pasch. 
Dion.  Caj.  Sylv.],  or  the  apostles'  name  shall 
be  glorified  both  in  this  life  and  in  the  day 
of  judgment  [Fil.],or  the  apostles  shall  be 
glorified  in  this  life  and  their  message  shall 
be  made  known  [Reischl],  or  finally,  the 
message  of  the  apostles  shall  come  to  be 
known,  their  cause  shall  be  rectified  both  in 
this  life  and  in  the  day  of  judgment  [Alb. 
Bar.]. 

[£]  "  That  which  I  tell  you  in  the  dark, 
speak  ye  in  the  light."  Though  Lightf. 
and  Schottg.  are  of  opinion  that  this  pas 
sage  alludes  to  the  practice  in  the  synagogue 
according  to  which  a  passage  from  Scripture 
was  read  first  in  Hebrew,  and  then  translated 
into  the  popular  dialect  by  a  Targumist, 
there  is  really  little  correspondence  between 
the  words  of  our  Lord  and  the  foregoing 
custom ;  Schanz,  etc.  have  a  better  right  of 
appealing  to  the  custom  of  the  Rabbis,  who 
used  to  reserve  certain  favorite  portions  of 
their  doctrine  for  the  ears  of  their  favorite 
disciples,  and  Knab.  regards  the  language, 
perhaps  with  still  greater  probability,  as 
metaphorically  expressing  the  small  and  un 


known  part  of  the  earth  in  which  Jesus 
instructed  his  disciples  [cf.  Chrys.].  Since 
proclamations  are  often  made  in  the  East 
from  the  flat  housetops,  there  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  the  injiuiction  of  our  Lord  ; 
it  merely  indicates  the  publicity  and  the 
fearlessness  with  which  the  apostles  must 
accomplish  their  ministry. 

28.  And  fear  ye  not  them  that  kill  the 
body.]    8.    Weakness  of  the  enemy.    Our  Lord 
here  touches  the  utmost  suffering  that  the  ene 
mies  of  his  name  can  inflict  on  the  apostles ; 
but  even  this  punishment  is  nothing  but  the 
death  of  the  body,  a  temporal  evil,  which  is 
a  mere  nothing  compared  with  the  eternal 
death  inflicted  by  God  himself  on  his  ene 
mies  and  his  unfaithful  apostles  [cf.  Mt.  v. 
29,  30].     If,  then,  the  apostles,  in  spite  of 
their  confirmation  in  grace,  were  warned  to 
fear  the  eternal  punishment  of  God,  what 
must  not  be  said  to  an  ordinary  disciple  of 
Christ  [cf.  Knab.]  ? 

29.  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  far 
thing  ?J    e.  Special  divine  providence.     It  is 
not  only  through  fear  that  our  Lord  wishes 
the  apostles  to  perform  the  duties  of  their 
calling  amidst  the  outer  difficulties  of  perse 
cution,  but  also  through  a  trustful  confidence 
in  the  special  care  of  divine  providence.    The 
existence  of  the  latter  is  proved  by  an  appeal 
to  the  care  God  takes  of  even  the  smallest 
creatures.     Little  birds  are  still  strung  to 
gether   and   sold   for   two   farthings   in  the 
towns  of  Palestine    [Farrar]  ;    our  Lord  al 
ludes   to   this  custom,   for   the    Greek   text 
reads  "  little  birds  "  instead  of  "  sparrows  " 
[only  Lk.  xii.  6,  7  and  here  in  New  Testa 
ment,  but  often  in  Ixx.],  and  fixes  the  price 
of  a  pair  at  a  farthing    [as],  or  about  one 
cent.     Still  even   the    "  little  bird "    enjoys 
the   special   care  of  providence,  so  that  he 
cannot  be   shot   or  struck  down   or   die   in 
any  other  manner  without  the  special  inter 
vention  of  providence.     This  doctrin^  fully 
agrees   with    God's    love    of    all    creatures 
[Wisd.  xi.  25],  and  his  care  for  the  brute 
creation   [Prov.   xii.   10],  while  it  does  not 
contradict  the  absence  of  that  special  provi- 
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30.  But  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered. 

31.  Fear  not  therefore  ;  better  are  you  than  many  sparrows. 

32.  Every  one  therefore  that  shall  confess  me  before  men,  I  will  also 
confess  him  before  uiy  Father  who  is  in  heaven ; 

33.  But  he  that  shall  deny  me  before  men,  I  will  also  deny  him 
before  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

34.  Do  not  think  that  I  came  to  send  peace  upon  earth  ;  I  came  not 
to  send  peace,  but  the  sword. 

35.  For  I  came  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his  father,  and  the 
daughter  against  her  mother,  and   the   daughter-in-law    against  her 
mother-in-law ; 

36.  And  a  man's  enemies  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household. 

37.  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of 
me ;  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me. 

several  cursive  codd.,  it  cop  dub  lich  ken  Orig  Atkan  Cyr.  In  31 :  "  much 
better  are  you  than  sparrows  "  a  b  c  g1  h  q  Bas  Hil  [cf  dub  lich].  33  is 
omitted  in  dub.  In  34  •'  "  I  came  not  to  send  peace  on  the  earth,  but  a 


dence  in  the  case  of  animals  which  he  ac 
cords  his  rational  creatures  [1  Cor.  ix.  9  ;  cf. 
Comely,  ad  1.].  Jer.  warns  us  here  against 
superstition,  and  Hil.  appears  to  stretch  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  too  far,  when  he  in 
fers  the  lieitness  of  bird-catching  from  it. 
Our  Lord  descends  to  objects  of  even  less 
value,  "  the  very  hairs  of  your  head,"  and 
shows  that  God's  providence  extends  even  to 
them,  for  the  saying  proverbially  expresses 
special  care  [1  Kings  xiv.  45 ;  Lk.  xxi.  18 ; 
Acts  xxvii.  34].  What  is  numbered  is  known 
to  its  master,  and  cared  for  individually 
[Chrys.  Euth.  Jer.  Lap.].  Our  Lord  finally 
infers  a  practical  conclusion  for  the  apostles  : 
they  exceed  many  sparrows  in  value,  and 
need  not  therefore  fear. 

32.  Every  one  therefore  that  shall  confess 
me.]  C-  The  faithful  and  the  unfaithful 
confessor.  The  Greek  text  reads,  "  that  shall 
confess  in  me  " ;  Wichelhaus  sees  here  an 
influence  of  the  Hebrew,  but  "  to  confess  in" 
is  as  foreign  to  Hebrew  as  it  is  to  Greek ; 
Fritzsche,  Weiss,  etc.  admit  an  Aram,  influ 
ence  in  this  phrase,  and  they  thus  arrive  at 
the  meaning  "  to  testify  in  one's  cause " 

EGrinam]  or  "  to  testify  by  one's  person " 
Am.  Keil,  Weiss,  Wichelh.]  ;  Euth.  and 
Cyril  explain  the  "  in  me  "  as  equivalent  to 
"  me,"  while  Chrys.  and  Theoph.  interpret  it 
"  by  my  grace,"  "  in  my  strength."  Hera- 
cleon  [Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  p.  595]  and 
Orig-.  [cat.]  suggest  the  meaning  "  in  union 
with  me,''  according  to  the  promise  that 
there  shall  be  mutual  union  between  Christ 
and  his  faithful  servants  [Jn.  xv.  4 ;  Rom. 
iii.  24;  vi.  5,  11;  etc.].  According  to  this 
explanation  it  is  clear  why  Jesus  promises 
in  the  second  part  of  the  verse,  "  I  will  a'uo 
confess  in  him."  The  confession  in  ques 
tion  is  not  the  merely  secret  adherence  of 
the  heart,  but  extends  to  an  outward  pro 


fession  of  discipleship  [Rom.  x.  10],  though 
the  inward  faith  must  be  the  root  of  the 
outward  confession  [op.  imp.].  According  to 
Schtittgen  "to  deny  a  master"  amounted 
among  the  Rabbis  to  a  refusal  of  having 
him  as  one's  teacher ;  the  denial  of  Jesus 
before  his  Father  implies  that  such  a  one 
will  not  be  the  heir  of  the  heavenly  king 
dom,  but  will  suffer  the  fate  described  in 
Mt.  viii.  12.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  is 
therefore  in  very  deed  unto  the  ruin  and  the 
•  resurrection  of  many. 

34.  Do  not  think  that  I  came  to  send 
peace  upon  earth.]  c.  Conditions  of  faithful 
discipleship,  34-39.  The  conditions  of  disci 
pleship  consist  first  in  one's  readiness  to  bat 
tle  for  the  sake  of  Christ  against  even  the 
members  of  one's  family ;  secondly,  in  a 
high  degree  of  self-denial. 

a.  Domestic  struggles.  These  are  predicted 
by  our  Lord  that  the  apostles  may  not 
be  disturbed  by  their  occurrence  in  conse 
quence  of  their  message,  especially  since 
they  will  be  apt  to  believe  that  such  a  state 
of  things  contradicts  the  Messianic  peace 
[Chrys. J.  The  disturbance  thus  caused  is 
not  owing  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  but  to 
the  bad  disposition  of  the  men  of  the  world ; 
for  the  sword  of  Christ  disturbs  only  a  peace 
that  is  founded  on  false  moral  principles. 
This  disturbance  had  been  foreseen  even  by 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  cf.  Mich, 
vii.  C) ;  Ex.  xxxii.  27  ;  Num.  xxv.  5 ;  Deut. 
xiii.  10 ;  xxxiii.  9.  The  expressions  "  I  came 
not  to  send  peace "  and  "  I  came  to  set 
.  .  ."  do  not  state  the  purpose  of  the  com 
ing  of  our  Lord,  but  rather  its  inevitable 
consequence  ;  for,  according  to  the  language 
of  Scripture,  purpose  and  consequence  are 
often  interchanged. 

37.  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more 
than  me.]  0.  Self-denial.  The  self-denial 
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38.  And  he  that  taketh  not  up  his  cross  and  followeth  me,  is  not 
worthy  of  me. 

39.  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that  shall  lose  his 
life  for  me,  shall  find  it. 

40.  He  that  receiveth  you,  receiveth  me  ;  and  he  that  receiveth  me, 
receiveth  him  that  sent  me. 

41.  He  that  receiveth  a  prophet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet,  shall 
receive  the  reward  of  a  prophet ;  and  he  that  receiveth  a  just  man  in 
the  name  of  a  just  man,  shall  receive  the  reward  of  a  just  man. 

42.  And  whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  to  one  of  these  little  ones  a 
cup  of  cold  water  only  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  amen  I  say  to  you, 
he  shall  not  lose  his  reward. 

division  of  wills  and  the  sword  "  in  syr[cu].     In  39 :  "  may  he  loose  it  "  in 
mt.     In  Jfi :  "  one  of  these  least  ones  "  in  D  it  vg  go. 


required  by  our  Lord  demands  first  that  he 
be  loved  more  than  any  relative  or  friend,  so 
that  even  the  love  of  parents  for  their  chil 
dren  and  of  children  for  their  parents  has  to 
yield  to  that  for  our  divine  Master  [cf.  Chrys. 
Lam.  Caj.  Jer.  op.  imp.]  ;  secondly,  the  love  of 
Christ  implies  not  merely  death  to  all  affec 
tion,  but  also  readiness  to  suffer  the  great 
est  pain,  whether  in  body  or  mind,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  ;  thirdly,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
his  disciple  must  be  ready  to  renounce  his 
earthly  life.  As  the  earthly  affection  that 
must  yield  to  the  love  for  Jesus  is  repre 
sented  by  the  purest  and  strongest,  so  is  the 
pain  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  suffer  for 
Jesus  represented  by  the  most  intense  and 
disgraceful  of  torments.  For  crucifixion  was 
not  only  the  most  painful  but  also  the  most 
ignominious  of  deaths  [cf.  Chrys.  Pasch. 
Jans.].  In  the  phrase  "  and  followeth  me" 
Jesus  implicitly  predicts  the  manner  of  his 
own  death  [Maid.  Jans.  Lap.  Bisp.  Schegg, 
Schanz,  Fil.  Knab.].  Though  the  apostles 
may  not  have  fully  understood  the  prophecy 
contained  in  this  clause,  they  surely  under 
stood  the  intensity  of  the  suffering  for  which 
they  were  called  to  be  prepared,  since  the 
Romans  inflicted  the  punishment  of  cruci 
fixion  in  Palestine  [Ed.  i.  p.  651 ;  Targ.  ad 
Ruth,  i.  17].  That  Jesus  did  not  intend 
merely  the  greatest  sufferings,  but  death 
itself,  by  what  he  had  said  about  carrying 
one's  cross  is  implied  in  the  relation  he 
establishes  between  the  life  of  the  body 
and  that  of  the  soul;  for  he  that  saves 
his  life  of  the  body  by  refusing  to  carry  the 
cross  loses  the  eternal  life  of  the  soul,  while 
the  loss  of  one's  temporal  life  for  the  sake 
of  the  Master  brings  the  eternal  life  of  the 
soul  with  it  [cf .  Mt.  xvi.  25 ;  Mk.  viii.  35  ; 
Lk.  ix.  24;  xvii.  33;  Jn.  xii.  25].  We  need 
not  insist  oil  the  efficacy  of  these  exhorta 
tions,  since  we  see  their  result  in  Acts  vii. 
54,  56  f .  ;  xii.  1-3. 

40.    He  that  receiveth  you,  receiveth  me.] 
d.  Reward  of  benefactors.     The  general  con 


tempt  in  which  the  apostles  will  be  held  will 
have  its  counterpart:  hospitality  shown  to 
them  will  be  regarded  as  hospitality  extended 
to  our  Lord  himself  or  to  his  heavenly  Fa 
ther.  While  these  words  manifest  the  dignity 
of  the  apostles,  they  also  show  God's  love 
for  them,  and  are  calculated  to  open  every 
Christian  home  for  their  reception  [cf .  Jer. 
Maid.  Lam.  Chrys.  Euth.].  Jesus  now  pro 
ceeds  to  enumerate  various  degrees  of  remu 
neration  for  Christian  charity  :  since  reward 
and  merit  naturally  correspond  with  one  an 
other,  the  different  kinds  of  charity  are  first 
enumerated. 

a.  The  first  consists  in  giving  hospitality 
to  a  prophet,  simply  because  he  is  a  prophet 
[cf .  Chrys.  Jer.  op.  imp.  Dion.  Caj.  etc.]  ;  the 
second,  in  extending  hospitality  to  a  just  man, 
again  because  he  is  a  just  man,  not  merely 
because  he  appears  to  be  just  [Jans.]  ;  the 
third,  in  showing  any  kindness  to  Christ's 
"little  ones,"  i.  e.  to  Christ's  apostles  or 
disciples  [cf .  Mk.  ix.  39,  40  ;  1  Cor.  i.  27 ; 


to  a  weary  traveller,  we  cannot  infer  from 
this  passage  that  Jesus  supposes  the  benefit 
to  be  of  minor  importance  [cf.  Schegg, 
Schanz,  Knab.],  though  several  patristic  writ 
ers  insist  on  the  facility  of  such  a  good  work 
[Jer.  Chrys.  Euth.].  The  good  intention  in 
the  performance  of  the  work  is  in  each  case 
insisted  upon  [cf.  Rom.  ii.  7]. 

/3.  In  the  second  place  we  may  consider 
the  reward  promised  for  these  three  kinds  of 
good  works :  it  is  the  reward  of  a  prophet, 
of  a  just  man,  and  a  reward  expressed  with 
out  further  addition.  The  reward  of  a  pro 
phet  is  either  the  reward  due  to  a  prophet 
whose  cooperator  the  benefactor  becomes 
[Pasch.  Thorn.  Fab.  Jans.  Bar.  Caj.  ;  cf.  1 
Kings  xxx.  24;  Maid.],  or  the  reward  due 
to  a  benefactor  of  a  prophet  [Chrys.  Alb.], 
or  again  the  reward  which  a  prophet  gives 
by  announcing  the  word  of  God  and  praying 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  made  an  end  of  command 
ing  his  twelve  disciples,  he  passed  from  thence  to  teach  and  preach  in 
their  cities. 

2.  Now  when  John  had  heard  in  prison  the  works  of  Christ,  sending 
two  of  his  disciples,  he  said  to  him  : 

3.  Art  thou  he  that  art  to  come,  or  look  we  for  another  ? 


In  1 :  "  ended  these  instructions  [sermones]  "  in  dub ;  "  ended  these 
words  "  in  ept[marg]  lich  ken  rush  ;  "  ended  all  these  words  "  in  eg  wil.  In 
2:  "by  his  disciples  "sBC*DPZAq  syr[both]  arm  go  [a  b  c  f  h  k 
syr[cu]  lich  read  "disciples  "]  ;  "  two  of  his  disciples  "C3EFGKLMS 
U  V  X  T  II  ff1  g1  vg  cop  seth  Orig  Chrys  etc.  After  "  said,"  u  to  them 
in  dub  rush  ;  "  going  tell  him  "  in  eg  ;  "go  and  tell  him  "  in  for. 


going  say 


for  his  benefactors  [cf.  Sylv.  Lap.  Calm. 
Bisp.  Arn.  Schegg,  Schanz,  Fil.  Weiss].  We 
must  note  what  is  added  by  Lap.  and  Sylv. 
that  the  reward  will  be  proportionate  to 
the  degree  of  cooperation  in  the  good  of  the 
Christian  world  and  to  the  charity  of  the 
cooperators. 

ft.  Testimony  of  the  Baptist  and  the  Obstinacy 
of  the  People,  xi. 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had 
Tiiade  an  end  of  commanding.]  In  this  section 
the  evangelist  narrates  first  John's  embassy  to 
Jesus,  vv.  1-6 ;  secondly,  Christ's  testimony 
to  John,  vv.  7-15  ;  thirdly,  the  rebuke  of  the 
people,  vv.  16-24 ;  fourthly,  our  Lord's  call 
of  the  citizens  of  the  kingdom,  vv.  25-30. 

1.  The,  Baptist's  embassy.  The  gospel  gives 
first  the  circumstances  of  the  embassy  ;  sec 
ondly,  the  event  itself ;  thirdly,  the  answer 
of  our  Lord. 

o.  Circumstances  of  John's  embassy.  These 
are  on  the  part  of  our  Lord  contained  in  the 
statement  that  he  had  made  an  end  of  com 
manding  [an  expression  which  according  to 
its  Greek  original  may  comprise  strict  com 
mands,  councils,  forewarnings,  and  promises] 
his  disciples,  and  was  preaching  and  teaching 
in  the  cities  of  Galilee  ;  on  the  part  of  the 
Baptist,  we  are  told  that  he  heard  in  prison 
the  works  of  Christ. 

[-7]  On  the  part  of  Jesus.  The  third  gospel, 
which  professes  to  follow  a  chronological 
order,  states  that  Jesus  sent  out  his  Twelve 
[Lk.  ix.  1-6]  some  time  after  the  Baptist's 
embassy  [Lk.  vii.  18  f.].  As  the  first  evan 
gelist  confirms  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord  con 
tained  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount  [cc. 
v.-vii.]  by  the  miracles  of  cc.  viii.,  ix.,  so  he 
coiToborates  the  beginnings  of  the  foundation 
of  the  kingdom  [c.  x.]  by  the  testimony  of 
the  Baptist  [c.  xi.].  "From  thence"  may 
therefore  be  referred  to  the  place  in  Galilee 
determined  in  ix.  35.  "  Teach  "  and  "  preach  " 
are  expressed  by  two  Greek  words  meaning 
the  exercise  of  a  master  and  a  herald  respec 


tively  ;  the  former  explains  and  instructs  [cf. 
Ixx.  in  Gen.  xli.  43  ;  2  Par.  xxxvi.  22  ;  Esth. 
vi.  9,  11],  the  latter  proclaims  publicly  and 
solemnly  [Ex.  xxxii.  5  ;  xxxvi.  6  ;  4  Kings  x. 
20;  2  Par.  xx.  3].  "In  their  cities"  refers 
either  to  the  cities  of  the  apostles  [Euth.  Alb. 
Fritzsche,  etc.],  or  to  those  of  the  inhabit 
ants  of  Judea  and  Galilee  [Bed.  Rab.  Pasch. 
Maid.]. 

[2]  On  the  part  of  John.  The  history  of 
John's  imprisonment  is  told  in  Mt.  xiv.  3, 
4 ;  according  to  Josephus  [Ant.  XVIII.  v.  2] 
he  was  shut  up  in  the  fortress  Machserus,  the 
modern  Mkhaur,  situated  in  the  southern  part 
of  Perea,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  near  the  Ara 
bian  frontier.  If  the  present  text  of  Josephus 
[Ant.  XVIII.  v.  1]  be  accurate,  this  natu 
rally  strong  and  artfully  fortified  place  [Jo 
seph.  B.  J.  VII.  vi.  1,  2]  belonged  to  the 
Arabian  king  Aretas  at  the  time  that  Herod 
Antipas  first  put  away  his  lawful  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Aretas,  and  married  Herodias. 
Schiirer  [The  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Div.  I.  vol.  ii.  p.  26 ;  Engl. 
Transl.  Edinburgh,  1890]  mentions  a  number 
of  conjectures  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  fortress  might  have  come  into  the  hands 
of  Herod  Antipas  before  the  time  of  John's 
imprisonment.  —  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  the  Baptist  should  have  been  detained 
in  a  foreign  stronghold,  —  the  most  probable 
of  which  is  that  Tiberius  ordered  Aretas  to 
surrender  the  place  to  Antipas  [cf .  Wieseler, 
Chronological  Synopsis,  pp.  216,  217 ;  Beweis 
des  Glaubens,  1870,  p.  166].  The  "works 
of  Christ  "  which  John  heard  in  prison  are 
his  miracles  [Jn.  v.  36 ;  Lk.  vii.  18].  That 
the  confinement  of  the  Baptist  was  not  very 
strict  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he 
heard,  probably  through  his  disciples,  of  the 
events  of  the  outer  world  ;  the  same  seems  to 
follow  from  Mk.  vi.  20,  29. 

—  sending  two  of  his  disciples,  he  said  to 
him.]  /3.  John's  embassy.  [/]  The  sending. 
The  reading  "  sending  two  of  his  disciples  " 
is  less  probable  than  "  sending  through  his 
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disciples."  The  former  reading1  owes  its  ori 
gin  probably  to  the  parallel  passage  in  the 
third  gospel  [vii.  19],  while  it  is  hard  to 
understand  how  such  an  easy  and  clear  read 
ing  could  have  given  room  to  the  difficult 
reading  "  through  :  "  the  latter  must  therefore 
represent  the  earlier  text.  Again,  the  latter 
reading  is  based  on  a  Hebrew  idiom,  which 
fully  accords  with  the  nature  of  the  first  gos 
pel  [cf.  Ex.  iv.  13  ;  Lev.  xvi.  21  ;  1  Kings 
xvi.  '20  ;  '2  Kings  xii.  25  ;  xv.  30  ;  etc.].  There 
is  no  necessity  of  transposing  the  words  so  as 
to  read  "  sending,  said  to  him  by  his  disci 
ples  "  [cf  .  Meyer],  since  it  is  self-evident  that 
John  did  not  speak  to  Jesus  immediately. 
The  third  gospel  [vii.  20],  too,  emphasizes 
the  sending  of  the  disciples  rather  than  their 
instrumentality  as  speakers. 

[~]  The  question.  In  the  question,  or  rather 
its  second  part  "  or  look  we  for  another,"  it 
is  doubtful  in  the  original  Greek  whether  we 
have  the  indicative  or  the  subjunctive.  The 
Vulgate,  Schegg,  Fritzsche,  etc.  prefer  the 
indicative,  so  that  we  may  interpret,  "  or  are 
the  conditions  such  that  we  look  for  an 
other  ?  "  Fil.  and  most  Protestant  writers 
prefer  the  subjunctive  mood,  which  according 
to  their  view  expresses  a  deliberation  in  the 
present  question.  Jesus  is  addressed,  or  at 
least  asked,  whether  he  be  "  he  that  is  to 
come."  This  expression  is,  according  to  the 
language  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  Messianic 
title:  cf.  Gen.  xlix.  10;  Ez.  xxi.  27;  Ps. 
cxvii.  26  ;  xxxix.  8  ;  Deut.  xviii.  15.  It  is 
for  the  same  reason  that  in  Rabbinic  lan 
guage  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  named 

S2H  cVr*  6  aibv  6  <?px<W°s  [cf.  Mk.  x.  30  ; 


Lk.  xviii.  30  ;  Jn.  vi.  14  ;  Mt.  xii.  32].  Simi 
lar  language  we  meet  in  the  epistles  of  St. 
Paul  :  Eph.  i.  21  ;  Heb.  vi.  5  ;  ix.  11,  so  that 
the  question  must  have  been  quite  clear  to 
our  Lord  and  his  surrounding. 

[5]  Motive  of  the  Baptist.  Writers  are  very 
much  at  variance  concerning1  the  motive  that 
impelled  the  Baptist  to  send  his  messengers 
and  ask  the  foregoing  question,  [a]  Many 
of  the  more  recent  Protestant  commentators 
[cf.  Ed.  i.  p.  607  ;  Meyer,  Keil,  Weiss]  and 
some  Catholic  writers  [cf.  Schanz,  Loisy, 
Evang.  synopt.  pp.  244  ff.]  maintain  that 
the  Baptist  sent  his  envoys  and  asked  the 
foregoing  question  to  settle  his  own  doubts 
concerning  the  Messiasship  of  Jesus.  They 
are  of  opinion  that  the  lengthy  imprisonment 
had  a  depressing  effect  upon  John,  so  that  he 
began  to  doubt  about  the  true  character  of 
our  Lord.  It  is  true  that  Tert.  [De  baptism. 
c.  10]  believed  the  special  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  left  the  Baptist  when  Jesus 
had  begun  his  public  ministry,  so  that  the 
former  fell  into  a  state  of  religious  doubt 
concerning  the  very  person  whose  precursor 
he  had  been  [c.  Marc.  iv.  18].  While  the 
latter  opinion  is  singular,  to  say  the  least,  the 
first-mentioned  authors  do  not  sufficiently 
distinguish  between  the  time  of  spiritual 
desolation  and  that  of  actual  transgression. 
Besides,  a  doubt  in  matters  of  faith  after  once 


possessing  the  light  of  faith,  as  John  did, 
implies  grievous  sin. 

[6]  The  author  of  "  Quajstion.  et  respon- 
sion.  ad  orthodox."  [qu.  38  ;  cf .  87]  contends 
that  John  sent  his  embassy,  not  indeed  to 
learn  whether  the  person  concerning  whom 
he  had  testified  in  his  ministry  was  the  Mes- 
sias,  but  to  establish  the  identity  of  the 
wonder-worker  with  the  person  in  whose 
favor  he  had  testified  [cf.  Lam.  Mansel]. 
But  the  gospel  shows  that  the  ministry 
of  the  Baptist  and  of  our  Lord  overlapped 
in  such  a  manner  that  John  could  hardly 
be  ignorant  of  the  identity  of  our  Lord's 
person. 

[c]  Gams,  Schegg,  and  other  writers  ima 
gine  that  the  Baptist  sent  his  embassy  in  order 
to  urge  our  Lord  to  hasten  the  manifestation 
of  his  royal  power ;  some  writers  add  that 
John  himself  hoped  to  regain  his  liberty  by 
the  manifestation  of  our  Lord's  Messianic 
character.  We  need  not  state  that  this  in 
terpretation  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
humility  of  the  Baptist  manifested  at  the 
first  public  appearance  of  Jesus  [cf.  Mt.  iii. 
11]. 

[rf]  Orig.  [horn,  in  lib.  Reg.  ii.  c.  xxviii. ; 
de  engastrimytho],  Jer.  [ad  Mt.  xi.  3  ;  ep. 
ad  Algas.  ep.  121,  qu.  1],  Gregor.  [horn,  in 
Ez.  i.  1,  n.  5;  horn.  vi.  1  in  evang.],  Bed. 
Pasch.  Br.  Gregor.  Naz.  [or.  xliii.  u.  75], 
Euseb.  Emess.  [or.  i.],  Ruffin.  Toran.  [expos, 
symb.^]  believe  that  John  asked  our  Lord 
whether  he  was  the  one  to  come  into  Limbo, 
—  whether  in  other  words  the  Baptist,  fore 
seeing  his  own  death,  might  announce  the 
coming  of  the  Messias  to  the  souls  of  the  Old 
Testament  detained  in  Limbo.  Both  the 
form  of  the  question  and  of  the  answer  show 
that  this  was  not  the  meaning  of  the  Bap 
tist's  embassy.  A  similar  view  is  mentioned 
in  the  works  of  Chrys.  Theoph.  Euth.  Ambr. 
[in  Luc.  vii.  1!) ;  1.  v.  n.  1)8].  The  Baptist  is 
said  not  to  have  known  the  mystery  of 
Christ's  death,  or  if  he  knew  it,  to  have 
doubted  whether  the  Word  Incarnate  must 
really  subject  himself  to  such  shame  and 
suffering.  Chrys.  Theoph.  Euth.  Alb.  Thorn. 
Dion,  reject  this  opinion.  It  is  not  probable 
that  he  who  was  more  than  a  prophet  under 
stood  the  mystery  of  the  redemption  less 
than  a  prophet  [cf .  Is.  liii. ;  Ps.  xxi.  17  ff. ; 
Ixviii.  22 ;  etc.]  ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that 
he  who  uttered  the  words  concerning  the 
Lamb  of  God  [Jn.  i.  29]  was  ignorant  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  sins  of  the  world  were 
to  be  taken  away. 

[e]  While  the  Fathers  generally  reject  the 
opinion  according  to  which  the  Baptist  sent 
to  Jesus  in  order  to  satisfy  his  own  doubt 
concerning  the  Messiasship  of  our  Lord  [Hil. 
Theodor  heracl.  in  cat.  Orig.  in  cat.  Ambr. 
in  Luc.  vii.  19  ;  1.  5,  n.  93-95,  Jer.  ep.  ad 
Algas.  121,  qu.  1,  August,  serm.  06,  n.  4, 
Chrys.  Theoph.  Euth.  Cyril  Alex,  ad  h.  1.  in 
cat.  Basil,  or.  34,  Euseb.  Alex.  op.  imp.], 
they  also  agree  for  the  most  part  with  the 
greater  number  of  later  writers  in  maintain 
ing  that  the  Baptist  intended  to  convince  or 
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4.  And  Jesus  making  answer  said  to  them,  Go  and  relate  to  John 
what  you  have  heard  and  seen. 

5.  The  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf 
hear,  the  dead  rise  again,  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them. 

6.  And  blessed  is  he  that  shall  not  be  scandalized  in  me. 

7.  And  when  they  went  their  way,  Jesus  began  to  say  to  the  multi 
tudes  concerning  John :  What  went  you  out  into  the  desert  to  see  ?  a 
reed  shaken  with  the  wind  ? 

In  4  •'  ''  what  you  have  heard  and  [what  you]  see "  in  cav  rush.  In  7  : 
"  concerning  John  the  Baptist "  dub  lich  ken  rush ;  "  in  the  desert "  eg 
fuld  lich ;  "  into  the  desert  ?  to  see  "  dub  ept  ox  ;  "a  reed  being  shaken  " 


confirm  his  own  disciples  and  the  multitudes 
at  large  in  their  faith  of  the  Messiasship  of 
Jesus  [Bed.  Pasch.  Thorn.  Fab.  Dion.  Caj. 
Jans.  Maid.  Lap.  Men.  Tir.  Gord.  Calm.  Arn. 
Bisp.  Fil.  Friedlieb.  Knab.  Tolet.  in  Luc. 
vii.  20,  Grimm,  iii.  175  f.].  This  opinion 
agrees  not  only  with  the  character  of  the 
Baptist  as  a  precursor  of  our  Lord,  but  also 
with  the  gospel  record  concerning1  his  lively 
faith  in  the  person  of  Jesus  on  their  meeting 
in  the  earlier  part  of  our  Lord's  public  life 
[cf.  John  i.  20-3(3  ;  iii.  29],  as  well  as  with 
the  Baptist's  zeal  to  lead  his  own  followers 
to  the  faith  in  our  Lord  [cf.  John  iii.  20  ff. ; 
Mt.  ix.  14  ;  Mk.  ii.  18 ;  Lk.  i.  17  ;  etc.].  The 
circumstance  that  the  Baptist  asked  the 
question  in  the  first  person,  and  seemingly 
in  his  own  name,  and  that  Jesus  answered 
the  question  as  if  it  had  been  asked  by  John 
for  himself,  loses  its  weight  by  the  consider 
ation  that  such  an  answer  of  our  Lord  di 
rected  to  his  faithful  precursor  must  have 
been  a  boundless  source  of  consolation  to 
the  latter. 

4.  And  Jesus  making  answer  said  to  them.] 
y.  Our  Lord's  answer.  The  explanation  may 
be  reduced  to  the  following  considerations  : 
[1]  As  to  grammatical  form  it  must  be  noted 
that  our  version  "  the  poor  have  the  gospel 
preached  to  them  "  rests  upon  sufficiently 
good  authority,  since  the  passive  voice  of 
the  Greek  verb  occurs  also  in  Lk.  vii.  22 ; 
xyi.  16  ;  Heb.  iv.  2,  0;  Gal.  i.  11  ;  1  Pet.  i. 
25  ;  iv.  6  ;  though  we  grant  that  the  middle 
voice  of  the  verb  is  more  common,  it  does 
not  agree  with  the  prophecies  to  which  our 
Lord  appeals.  The  verb  "scandalized"  is 
construed  with  the  preposition  eV  following  it 
in  Mt.  xiii.  57  ;  xxvi.  31  ;  Mk.  vi.  3  ;  xiv.  27  ; 
Lk.  vii.  23,  so  that  the  construction  in  the 
present  passage  is  not  unusual. 

[;£]  In  its  character,  the  present  answer  of 
Jesus  agrees  with  others  given  by  him  in 
public  [cf .  Jn.  v.  36  ;  x.  25,  38 ;  xiv.  12  ;  xv. 
24].  Instead  of  answering  directly,  our 
Lord  appeals  to  a  series  of  facts  containing 
the  answer  and  cutting  short  any  logical 
quibbling  that  might  result  from  a  different 
manner  of  proceeding. 

[3]  Lk.  vii.  21  is  careful  to  add  here  that 
our  Lord  "  in  that  same  hour  cured  many  of 


their  diseases,  and  hurts,  and  evil  spirits, 
and  to  many  that  were  blind  he  gave  sight." 
Of  their  very  nature  all  these  facts  contained 
a  divine  testimony  for  the  truth  of  our  Lord's 
mission,  since  miracles  as  such  are  God's  own 
seal  and  signature. 

[<#]  Considering,  moreover,  the  object  of 
these  various  miracles,  they  proclaim  Jesus 
as  the  Redeemer  from  the  various  conse 
quences  of  sin,  and  therefore  render  it  ante 
cedently  probable  that  his  sacred  person  will 
also  be  the  Redeemer  from  sin  itself,  the 
promised  Messias  [Alb.]. 

[5]  This  inference  becomes  a  certainty  by 
the  fact  that  Is.  xxxv.  5  ;  Ixi.  1  had  predicted 
the  Messias  as  noted  for  exactly  those  mi 
raculous  deeds  that  were  done  and  appealed 
to  by  our  Lord ;  for  while  the  Messianic 
prophecy  is  thus  fulfilled  in  the  person  of 
Jesus,  the  fulfilment  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  God  alone  can  bring  it  about,  and  there 
fore  above  all  suspicion  of  merely  human 
calculation. 

[6~\  Finally,  in  the  last  words,  "  blessed  is 
he  that  shall  not  be  scandalized  in  me  "  our 
Lord  not  only  warns  the  Baptist's  disciples 
and  the  multitudes  to  follow  the  evidence 
thus  put  forth  for  his  Messianic  claims,  in 
spite  of  their  preconceived  notions  of  a  grand 
Messianic  liberator  of  the  Jewish  nation,  but 
he  also  points  to  a  new  series  of  prophecies 
which  must  be  fulfilled  in  him  by  their  very 
refusal  of  listening  to  his  Messianic  message 
[cf.  Is.  viii.  6  ;  liii.  1,  4  ;  Chrys.  Jer.]. 

7.  And  when  they  went  their  way.]  2. 
Christ's  testimony  to  John.  In  order  to  re 
move  all  suspicion  concerning  the  faith  of 
the  Baptist  [op.  imp.  Chrys.  Jer.  Euth.],  and 
especially  to  show  the  multitudes  the  true 
consequence  of  their  veneration  for  John, 
Jesus  began  to  sound  his  praises  as  soon  as 
the  Baptist's  disciples  "  went  their  way." 
Our  Lord  avoided  thus  all  appearance  of 
flattery  [Chrys.]  and  even  of  impropriety 
[Thorn.  Theoph.  op.  imp.  Br.  Alb.  Caj. 
Hans.],  a.  The  earnestness  of  Christ's  praise 
and  warning  manifests  itself  even  in  the 
form  of  his  expressions  :  "  What  went  you 
out  into  the  desert  to  see  ?  a  reed  shaken 
with  the  wind  ?  "  The  particle  at  the  be 
ginning  of  the  next  clause  shows  [aAAct ;  cf . 
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the  New  Testament  ;  the  Hebrew  equivalent 


ld  be 


8.  But  what  went  you  out  to  see  ?  a  man  clothed  in  soft  garments  ? 
Behold,  they  that  are  clothed  in  soft  garments  are  in  the  houses  of  kings. 

9.  But  what  went  you  out  to  see?  a  prophet?  yea,  I  tell  you,  and 
more  than  a  prophet. 

10.  For  this  is  he  of  whom  it  is  written :  Behold,  I  send  my  angel 
before  thy  face,  who  shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee. 

11.  Amen  I  say  to  you,  there  hath  not  risen  among  them  that  are 
born  of  women  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist :  yet  he  that  is  lesser 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he. 

fuld  lich.     In  9 :    "  to  see  a  prophet "  s*  B  Z  Orig  Chrys  Ti  W  H.     In 

Winer,  Neutestam.  Sprachidiome,  liii.  7; 
Hartung,  Partikellehre,  ii.  p.  88;  Klotz  ad 
Devar.  p.  13 ;  Weiss,  Knab.]  that  Jesus  did 
not  suppose  his  hearers  had  acted  against  the 
supposition  implied  in  the  question,  i.  e.  they 
had  not  gone  out  to  see  the  tall  reed  of  the 
Jordan  valley  as  it  bent  under  the  pressure 
of  the  storm  [Beza,  Grotius,  Wetstein,  Gratz, 
Fritzsche,  de  Wette,  Schegg,  Hofmann, 
Knab. ;  cf.  Schanz],  nor  had  they  supposed  to 
find  in  John  a  man  of  light  and  inconstant 
character  [Chrys.  Jer.  Rab.  Pasch.  Br.  Alb. 
Thorn.  Fab.  Dion.  Jans.  Calm.  Am.  Schanz, 
Fil.  etc.],  nor  a  characterless  man  acting 
under  the  influence  of  the  evil  spirit  [Hil.J, 
nor  finally  a  carnal-minded  person  [Gregor. 
horn.  vi.  in  evang.].  Our  Lord  rightly  adds, 
"  went  you  out  into  the  desert."  For  the 
multitudes  had  actually  left  the  cities  and 
towns  of  Judea,  in  order  to  go  out  into  the 
desert  where  John  was  preaching  and  bap 
tizing  [cf.  Mt.  iii.  5  ;  Mk.  i.  5]. 

8.  But  what  went  you  out  to  see  ?J     b.  A 
man  in  soft  garments.     Jesus  ascends  here  in 
his  discourse  ;  supposing  that  his  hearers  had 
not  undertaken  their  journey  into  the  desert 
for  as  foolish  a  reason  as  suggested  in  the 
first  clause,  he  now  shows  that  they  had  not 
even  gone  to  see  and  hear  a  common  man, 
clothed  in  soft  garments  ;  for  such  are  in  the 
"houses."  not  in  the  prisons,  of  kings.     The 
last  expression  may  have  been  an   implied 
condemnation  of  the  court  of  Herod  with  its 
luxury  and  voluptuousness. 

9.  But  what  went  you  out  to  see  ?]     c. 
John  the  prophet.     The   Greek  particle  ren 
dered  "  but  "  implies  here  again  a  negative 
answer  to  the  preceding  question  [cf .  Jn.  vii. 
49-   1   Cor.  vi.  6;  x.    20J.     Jesus  therefore 
reasons  with  the  multitudes  thus :  You  surely 
did  not  leave  your  homes  to  see  in  the  desert 
the  Jordan's  banks  waving  with  reeds,  or  to 
find  in  John  a  man  as  fickle  by  nature  as  a 
reed,  or  to  see  in  him  a  man  grown  weak 
through  a  voluptuous  life.    Now  he  continues, 
according  to  the  better  reading,  "  But  what 
went   you   out  ?  to   see  a  prophet  ? '       1  ou 
might  have  sought  and  found  in  him  more 
than  a  prophet,  — the  "more"  is  expressed 
by  the  neuter  gender  in  the  Greek  text  [cf. 
Mk.  vii.  36;  Lk.  xii.  48 ;  Heb.  vi.  17],  since 
the  masculine  of  the  word  does  not  occur  in 


[cf  .  Schegg  ;  Schanz],  — 

for  in  John  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Mai. 
iii.  1.  It  is  important  to  notice  the  differ 
ence  between  the  text  of  the  prophet  and 
that  of  the  evangelist.  The  prophet  writes  : 
"  Behold,  I  send  my  angel,  and  he  shall  pre 
pare  the  way  before  my  face,"  while  the 
evangelist  has  it  :  "  Behold,  I  send  my  angel 
before  thy  face,  who  shall  prepare  thy  way 
before  thee."  The  prophet  speaks  in  the 
name  of  the  Messias  and  therefore  uses  the 
first  person,  but  the  Messias  puts  the  pro 
phet's  words  in  the  mouth  of  the  Father 
addressing  the  Son,  and  therefore  both  the 
first  and  second  person  occur  in  the  prophecy. 
The  first  part  of  the  evangelist's  report 
agrees  with  Ex.  xxiii.  20  [Ixx.],  the  second 
part  follows  the  prophet's  text  in  its  Hebrew 
form.  Without  inferring  from  this  circum 
stance  the  existence  of  an  Aram,  original  of 
the  first  gospel  [cf.  Hilgenfeld],  or  a  Syriac 
popular  version  [Bohl],  we  may  safely  con 
clude  from  it  that  the  first  evangelist  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Old  Testament  than  with  its  Ixx.  version. 
We  may  also  see  in  these  words  of  our  Lord 
a  confirmation  of  John's  own  testimony  con 
cerning  his  mission  [Jn.  i.  23  ;  cf  .  Is.  xl.  8  ; 
Mai.  iii.  1].  Finally,  the  word  "angel" 
both  in  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  text  [cf. 
1  Kings  xi.  3  ;  2  Kings  xi.  19  ff.  ;  3  Kings 
xix.  2  ;  4  Kings  v.  10  ;  Job  i.  14  ;  etc.]  signi 
fies  "  messenger."  It  is  true  that  some  com 
mentators  [Theoph.  Pasch.  Thorn.  Syly.  1.  5, 
c.  13,  q.  23]  urge  the  technical  meaning  of 
"  angel,"  and  thereby  infer  some  special 
praise  due  to  the  Baptist.  But  even  in  the 
New  Testament  we  are  not  allowed  to  inter 
pret  angel  in  this  special  sense  unless  we 
have  special  reasons  to  do  so  [cf.  Lk.  ix.  52  ; 
Apoc.  speaking  of  bishops]  ;  moreover,  the 
dignity  of  a  "  messenger  "  is  in  proportion  to 
the  importance  of  his  message  and  his  near 
ness  to  the  master.  In  the  case  of  John,  his 
message  is  the  most  important  of  the  world's 
history,  and  he  not  merely  predicts  his  Mas 
ter,  but  points  him  out  with  his  finger  [cf  . 
Chrys.  Thorn.]. 

11.  Amen  I  say  to  you.]    d.  Not  a  greater 
than  John  the  Baptist.     Here  Jesus  gives  his 
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own  opinion  concerning  John.  The  expres 
sion  "  hath  not  risen  "  corresponds  to  a  Greek 
and  Hebrew  verb  that  is  often  employed  of 
God's  raising  up  a  prophet  or  a  judge  [cf. 
Judges  ii.  18 ;  iii.  0,  15 ;  1  Kings  ii.  35 ; 
Lk.  vii.  16 ;  Jn.  vii.  52;  etc.].  The  phrase 
"  born  of  woman  "  may  imply  the  infirmity 
of  man ;  but  in  the  present  context  it  indi 
cates  merely  the  solemnity  and  earnestness 
of  the  occasion  [Job  xiv.  1 ;  xv.  14  ;  xxv.  4  ; 
Ecclus.  x.  18].  While  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  extraordinary  degree  of  sanctity 
attained  by  John  the  Baptist  [cf.  Bar.  Sylv. 
Suarez,  in  3  part.  Thorn,  q.  38,  a.  4,  disp.  24, 
sect.  3  ;  Canisius,  De  verbi  dei  corruptelis, 
part,  i.],  it  has  been  often  discussed  in  what 
precise  sense  the  testimony  of  Jesus  con 
cerning  the  Baptist  ought  to  be  taken :  — 

[1]  Does  our  Lord  speak  of  the  office  and 
dignity  or  of  the  sanctity  of  John  ?  Cyril 
Alex.  [Thesaur.],  Dion.  Maid.  Jans.  Sylv. 
Bar.  Tir.  refer  our  Lord's  testimony  to  the 

Sjrsonal  merits  and  sanctity  of  the  Baptist, 
ot  to  speak  of  other  inconveniences,  it 
follows  from  this  opinion  that  either  the 
Baptist  is  less  in  sanctity  than  the  lowest 
New  Testament  saint,  or  that  "  greater " 
and  "  lesser  "  must  in  the  same  sentence  be 
applied  to  different  points  of  comparison, 
the  former  regarding  personal  sanctity,  the 
latter  referring  to  outward  dignity.  Hil. 
Ambr.  Isid.  pelus.  [ep.  i.  33],  Chrys.  Cyril 
Jerusal.  [catech.  iii.  6],  Alb.  Tolet.  van 
Steenkiste,  Bisp.  Fil.  Reischl,  Schanz,  Knab. 
etc.  are  therefore  right  in  explaining  the 
words  of  Jesus  concerning  the  official  dignity 
of  the  Baptist.  This  consists  substantially 
in  the  office  of  precursor,  but  other  circum 
stances  lend  it  much  lustre,  e.  g.  the  miracu 
lous  birth,  the  sanctification  in  his  mother's 
womb,  the  life  in  the  desert,  etc. 

[2]  Another  point  discussed  in  connection 
with  our  Lord's  testimony  regards  the  com 
parative  greatness  of  the  Baptist  and  the 
Old  Testament  heroes :  Is  John  said  to  be 
greater  than  they,  or  is  he  placed  on  their 
own  level  ?  If  the  words  of  Jesus  be  taken 
strictly,  they  only  say  that  no  one  born  of 
woman  is  greater  than  John ;  John  may 
therefore  have  many  equals.  Jer.  Aug.  [cont. 
adversar.  leg.  et  prophet,  ii.  5]  op.  imp.  state 
that  Jesus  placed  John  only  on  the  same 
level  with  the  Old  Testament  saints ;  but  op. 
imp.  does  not  adopt  this  view  in  the  end,  and 
Aug.,  writing  against  the  opponents  of  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  is  anxious  to  confer 
011  the  latter  all  the  dignity  possible.  Again, 
the  context  appears  to  render  such  an  ex 
planation  impossible,  because  the  Baptist  is 
declared  to  be  "  more  than  a  prophet."  The 
reasons  alleged  by  Caj.  for  John's  equality 
with  the  Old  Testament  prophets  do  not 
consider  the  foregoing  argument  taken  from 
the  context. 

[3]  Finally,  it  must  be  determined  whether 
John  is  compared  only  with  the  prophets,  or 
with  all  men  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 
question  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  third 
gospel  [vii.  28],  where  the  word  "prophet" 


enters  the  comparison ;  again,  we  have 
already  seen  that  on  the  part  of  the  Baptist, 
not  his  personal  sanctity,  but  his  office,  is 
the  term  of  comparison,  so  that  we  may  well 
seek  for  something  similar  on  the  part  of 
the  Old  Testament  saints.  Aug.  [contr.  lit 
ter.  Petiliani,  ii.  n.  87],  Jans.  Tol.  are  right 
in  remarking  that  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament  surpassed  its  just  ones  in  dignity 
and  office ;  if,  then,  the  Baptist  is  declared 
not  to  be  inferior  to  any  one  of  them,  and  to 
be  more  than  a  prophet,  he  is  superior  to 
any  Old  Testament  dignity  and  office  that 
can  be  thought  of. 

—  yet  he  that  is  the  lesser  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.]  e.  Superiority  of  the  New  Testa 
ment.  Thus  far  Jesus  has  shown  what  im 
pression  the  doctrine  and  the  example  of  the 
Baptist  ought  to  produce  on  the  multitudes. 
He  now  appeals  to  their  own  self-love,  as  it 
were,  showing  that  they  can  attain  to  a  dig 
nity  superior  to  that  of  John,  if  they  are  only 
willing  to  follow  his  teaching.  Though 
writers  agree  that  this  is  the  general  drift  of 
our  Lord's  words,  they  differ  in  explaining 
their  precise  meaning. 

[1]  Christ  himself,  who  is  less  in  age,  and 
according  to  the  belief  of  the  by-standers 
also  in  sanctity,  than  the  Baptist,  is  greater 
than  the  Baptist  [Chrys.  Theoph.  Euth.  op. 
imp.  Br.  Fab.  Caj.  Jans.  Bar.  Sylv.  Arn. 
Canisius,  etc.].  Though  Suar.  believes  this 
opinion  is  very  probable  on  account  of  its 
extrinsic  authority,  Maid,  shows  that  it  is  not 
satisfactory.  First,  it  does  not  bring  out 
clearly  the  contrast  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament ;  secondly,  when  our  Lord 
compares  his  own  person  with  other  persons, 
he  speaks  more  clearly  [cf.  Mt.  xii.  41,  42]  ; 
thirdly,  the  proposition  laid  down  by  Jesus  is 
general,  and  should  not  be  limited  to  any  one 
individual ;  fourthly,  the  comparison  loses  its 
force  of  argument  if  it  be  limited  to  Jesus 
alone. 

[2]  He  that  is  the  least  among  the  blessed 
in  heaven  is  greater  than  John  the  Baptist 
[Jer.  Bed.  Rab.  Pasch.  etc.].  But,  in  the  first 
place,  the  context  does  not  treat  of  the  blessed 
in  heaven ;  secondly,  the  comparison  between 
the  blessedness  of  heaven  and  the  condition 
of  the  Baptist  has  no  value  in  the  argument 
of  our  Lord. 

[5]  The  same  reasons  may  be  urged 
against  those  that  explain  the  passage  as 
signifying  that  the  least  of  the  angels  is 
greater  than  John  the  Baptist  [cf.  Aug. 
Dion.]. 

\_4]  Maid,  mentions  another  explanation, 
according  to  which  every  one  that  is  more 
humble  than  John  the  Baptist  is  greater 
than  he ;  this  opinion  has  not  even  much 
extrinsic  authority. 

[5]  He  that  is  lesser  [either  than  John  or 
than  the  other  members  of  the  kingdom]  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  John  ; 
i.  e.  whoever  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  hea 
ven,  though  he  occupy  a  less  dignified  position 
in  it  than  John  occupies  in  the  old  dispensa 
tion,  excels  John  in  dignity  ;  or,  whoever  be- 
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12.  And  from  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  until  now  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent  bear  it  away. 

13.  For  all  the  prophets  and  the  law  prophesied  until  John : 

longs  to  the  new  dispensation,  though  he  be     Ambr.  1.  c.  n.  112  ;  Bed.^Rab.  second  place  ; 
•  £  __=__  j__   _n  v.:_  i — j-i ;~  «^:n  ,.„„,-,,.;„„     Pasch.   Br.  Dion.  Bar.   Tost.    q.  38,   second 


inferior  to  all  his  brethren,  is  still  superior 
in  dignity  to  John  the  Baptist  [Cyril  Alex. 
Thesaur. ;  Isidor.  pelus.  ep.  i.  68  ;  Theodor. 
heracl.    cat. ;  Tostat.  q.    30,  in   c.  11  ;  Tol. 
in  Luc.  vii.  28  ;  Maid.  Calm.  Bisp.  Schegg, 
Reischl,  Grimm,  Fil.   Schanz,    Keil,   Weiss, 
Hansel,  etc.].     The  dignity  of  the  New  Tes 
tament  as  compared  with  the  Old  is  well  set 
forth  by  St.  Paul  [Gal.  ii.  19  ;  iv.  1-7,  22-31 ; 
Heb.  x.   20 ;  Rom.   iv.   25 ;  vii.  4 ;  Eph.  ii. 
14-10;  cf.  Dan.  ix.  27].     It  cannot  be  said 
that   our  Lord  himself  baptized  John,  and 
that   the   latter   therefore    belonged  to   the 
New  Testament ;  for  though  John's  baptism 
by  Jesus  may  be  admitted  as  probable  [Cyril 
Alex.   Thesaur.   ass.  11 ;    op.  imp.  horn.  4 ; 
Thorn.  3  p.  q.  38,  a.  6,  ad  3  ;  Suar.  1.  c.  sect. 
6,  n.  3],  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Church  was  not  completely  founded  till  after 
the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  the  Baptist 
is  rightly  called  the  end  of  the  law  and  the 


place  ;  Sylv.  Schegg,  Bisp.  Schanz,  Fil.  Keil, 
Reischl,  etc.].  But  this  explanation  inserts 
a  word  into  the  text  which  is  not  there  ;  for 
the  expression  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suf 
fereth  violence  "  is  quite  different  from  "  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  requires  violence "  or 
"  must  be  entered  by  violence."  Besides,  we 
have  seen  that  the  Greek  verb  rendered  "  suf 
fereth  violence  "  usually  implies  the  unwill 
ingness  or  resistance  of  the  subject  suffering. 
a  characteristic  not  proper  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

[5]  Beginning  with  the  ministry  of  John 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  preached  with  ex 
traordinary  energy  [Schegg ;  Grimm,  iii.  192], 
or  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  violently  forced 
into  its  development  [Weiss]  by  John  the 
Baptist  especially.  It  cannot  be  shown  that 
the  Greek  verb  has  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  meanings  ;  the  clause  follow  - 


beginning  of  the  gospel  [S.  Thorn.  3  p.  q.  38,     ing  the  one  now  under  discussion  shows  that 


a.  1,  ad  2 ;  cf.  2a  2ae,  q.  174,  a.  4,  ad  3 ;  Suar. 
1.  c.  3,  8]. 

12.  And  from  the  days  of  John  the  Bap 
tist.]  /.  Effects  of  John's  ministry.  Jesus 
turns  now  from  John's  dignity  and  work  to 
the  effect  produced  by  him  on  the  multitudes. 
Here,  .again,  the  Lord's  words  may  be  and 
have  been  taken  in  various  meanings  :  — 

[/]  From  the  time  when  John  began  his 
preaching  till  now  violence  is  done  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  i.  e.  violent  efforts  are 
made  to  enter  the  kingdom,  and  those  mak- 


the  verb  cannot  have  those  meanings,  since 
"  violence  "  must  be  taken  in  the  same  sense 
in  both  clauses. 

[4]  Since  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violent  persecu 
tions,  and  the  violent  ones  [the  persecutors] 
snatch  the  kingdom  away  from  those  that 
would  gladly  enter  it  [Knab.  Lightf.  Schott- 
gen,  Schneckenburger,  Wichelh.  Hilgenfeld, 
etc.].  Though  this  interpretation  rests  on 
less  extrinsic  evidence,  it 'Satisfies  the  context 
in  which  Jesus  inveighs  against  the  enmity 


ing  these  efforts  have  borne  away  the  king-  and  indifference  to  the  kingdom  of  God ;  it  is 

dom  [Chrys.  Cyril  Alex.  Thesaur.  Ambr.  in  suggested  by  the  verb  "  suffereth  violence, 

Luc.  lib.  5,  n.  Ill  ;  Thorn,  third  place  ;  Fab.  which  usually  has  the  meaning  of  inimical 

Jans.  Arn.   Fil.   Meyer,  Mansel,   Berlepsch,  opposition  and  oppression  ;  it  agrees  with  the 

Meyer,    Olsh.  Neand.   Kistemak.].      But   if  gospel  history  according  to  which  the  opposi- 

really  many  have  made  such  violent  efforts  tion  to  the  kingdom  became  remarkable  as 

to  enter  the  kingdom,  why  does  Jesus  chide  soon  as  John  began  his  ministry  [cf.  Mt.  m. 

si.  18;  vii.  15;  ix.  11,  34;  xxm.  13; 


the  people's  indifference  in  the  following  part     7-10  ;  xi. 

of  the  discourse  ?     Besides,  the  Greek  verb     Mk.  ii.  7,  10,  24  ;  iii.  2  ;  Lk.  iv.  28  f.  ;  vi.  2, 

which  is  rendered  "suffereth  violence"  al-     7,  11  ;  xi.  52;  Jn.  n.  18,  24;  111.  1 

it  is  not  really  open  to  the  exception  of  bcnanz 
that  it  places  too  much  meaning  into  our 
Lord's  words. 

13.  For  all  the  prophets  and  the  law.]  g. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  near.  There  are 
different  opinions  concerning  the  true  con 
nection  of  this  verse  with  what  precedes: 
Maid,  inverts  the  order  of  vv.  12  and  13.  so 
as  to  read  :  "  yet  he  that  is  lesser  in  the  king- 

C11,cu  ^  u^v, 6 „_„, dom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he.     For  all 

was  preached  by  both  the  precursor  and  the     the  prophets  and  the  law  prophesied  until 
Lor(L  John  ;  and  from  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist 

[2}  Though  the  membership  of  God's  king-  until  now  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth 
orn  always  required  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  violence."  Bleek  and  Holtzm.  place  vv.  18, 14 
le  members,  this  has  become  more  evident  before  12,  so  that  Jesus  proves  lib  by  the  tact 


ways  has  a  bad  meaning  whenever  it  occurs 
in  Sacred  Scripture  [cf .  Ex.  xix.  24 ;  Gen. 
xxxiii.  12  ;  Deut.  xxii.  25  ;  Judges  xiii.  15  ; 
xix.  7 ;  4  Kings  v.  23 ;  Esth.  vii.  8 ;  Ecclus. 
iv.  20 ;  2  Mach.  xiv.  41 ;  cf .  4  Mach.  ap. 
Wahl,  Clavis  libr.  vet.  test,  apocryph.  s.  y.J, 
i.  e.  it  always  signifies  that  force  is  applied 
to  an  unwilling  or  resisting  subject ;  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  could  hardly  be  repre 
sented  as  unwilling  to  be  entered,  since  it 


enter  it  [ffil.  Jer.  Aug.  Basil.  Theoph.  Euth.     order  is  perfectly  logical.     For  after  stating 
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14.  And  if  you  will  receive  it,  he  is  Elias  that  is  to  come. 

15.  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear. 

16.  But  whereunto  shall  I  esteem  this  generation  to  be  like  ?  it  is 
like  to  children  sitting  in  the  market-place, 

17.  Who  crying  to  their  companions  say  :  We  have  piped  to  you, 
and  you  have  not  danced  ;    we  have  lamented,   and  you  have  not 
mourned. 

14  •  "  if  you  will  perceive  it  "  ken  rush  ;  "  know  "  big ;  codd.  it  "  accept," 
"hear,"  "know,"  "receive,"  "perceive."  In  15 :  "to  hear"  is  omitted  in  B  D 
k  Ti  W  H.  In  17 :  "  their  companions  "  G  S  U  V  syr[cu  both]  arm  seth  vg  ; 
"  to  the  others  "  in  most  codd. ;  "  to  one  another,"  etc.  in  codd.  of  it.  "  To  you  " 
after  "  lamented  "  is  added  in  eg  ept  lich  ken,  but  omitted  in  s  B  D  Z  it  cop 


the  relation  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old 
in  lib,  Jesus  shows  the  opposition  encoun 
tered  by  the  new  dispensation  from  the  time 
of  John's  ministry  ;  for  John  did  not  merely 
prophesy,  as  the  prophets  and  the  law  had 
done,  but  he  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the 
presence  of  the  kingdom,  being  the  very 
Elias,  at  least  in  spirit,  who  was  to  accom 
pany  the  coming  of  the  Messias.  The  law  is 
mentioned  with  the  prophets,  because  it  con 
tained  several  Messianic  prophecies  [cf.  Jn. 
iii.  14  ;  v.  46  ;  xix.  36 ;  Acts  iii.  23  ;  vii.  37  ; 
Rom.  iv.  10 ;  etc.]  ;  it  is  placed  after  the 
prophets  either  because  it  was  esteemed 
higher  than  the  prophets  by  our  Lord's 
hearers  [Bleek],  or  because  it  was  of  less 
importance  than  the  prophets  [cf.  Schanz, 
Weiss ;  Lk.  xvi.  16].  We  ought  to  read 
probably,  "  all  the  prophets  until  John  and 
the  law  prophesied,"  because  John  belonged 
to  the  prophets,  though  he  was  greater  than 
they. 

What  is  thus  inferred  from  the  cessation  of 
prophecy  in  the  person  of  John  is  still  more 
clearly  announced  by  John's  character  as  the 
Elias  preceding  the  coming  of  the  Messias. 
That  the  advent  of  Elias  was  connected  with 
the  time  of  the  Messias  in  the  popular  belief 
of  the  Jews  is  clear  from  the  writers  on  Rab 
binic  traditions  [cf.  Schottgen,  hor.  heb.  ii. 
226;  Lightf.  hor.  heb.  ad  Mt.  xvii.  10; 
Wiinsche,  p.  145 ;  Weber,  System  der  alt- 
synagogalen  pal.  Theol.  p.  337].  This  doc 
trine  is  based  on  Mai.  iv.  5,  and  is  confirmed  by 
Mt.  xvii.  10 ;  Mk.  ix.  10 ;  but  these  passages 
show  at  the  same  time  that  Elias  in  person, 
and  not  in  spirit  merely,  shall  announce  the 
advent  of  Christ,  and  again  that  this  advent 
is  the  second,  not  the  first.  That  there  is 
question  of  the  second  advent  of  the  Messias 
is  clear  from  the  context  of  Mai.  [iii.  2]  ;  the 
same  judicial  office  of  the  Messias  is  urged 
by  the  Baptist  [Mt.  iii.  12],  while  his  own 
preparatory  ministry  before  the  first  advent 
is  the  counterpart  of  Elias'  work  before  the 
second  coming  [cf.  Lk.  i.  17].  Their  office, 
therefore,  their  austere  manner  of  life  in  the 
desert,  their  leather  girdle,  their  contention 
with  iniquitous  kings,  Achab  and  Jezabel  on 
the  one  side,  Herod  and  Herodias  on  the 


other,  constitute  a  similitude  between  Elias 
and  John  the  Baptist  sufficient  to  make  the 
one  the  type  of  the  other. 

But  while  there  exists  such  a  likeness  that 
John  may  rightly  be  regarded  as  Elias  in  spirit, 
the  prophet  clearly  distinguishes  between  the 
two  persons  since  Mai.  iii.  1  and  iv.  5,  6  treats 
of  two  distinct  persons  ;  in  Mt.  xvii.  1 1  our 
Lord  again  affirms  that  Elias  will  come  and 
restore  everything,  though  in  the  passage 
now  under  discussion  he  appears  to  say  that 
John  the  Baptist  is  Elias.  But  the  latter 
statement  he  modifies  by  the  phrase  "  if  you 
will  receive  it " ;  so  that  its  figurative  char 
acter  is  sufficiently  indicated  [cf.  Alb.  Caj. 
Maid.  Jans.].  The  final  warning,  "he  that 
hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear,"  is  a  fre 
quently  recurring  formula  of  eliciting  atten 
tion  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  under 
discussion  [cf .  Mt.  xiii.  !>,  43  ;  Mk.  iv.  9,  23 ; 
vii.  16 ;  viii.  18 ;  Lk.  viii.  8 ;  xiv.  35 ;  Apoc. 
ii.  7,  11,17,  29;  iii.  6;  etc.].  Where  the 
phrase  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  parable,  it 
refers  to  the  doctrine  conveyed  in  the  whole 
parable  ;  in  the  present  case  it  is  of  little 
importance  whether  we  refer  it  to  the  verse 
immediately  preceding  or  to  vv.  7-14,  for 
v.  14  contains  the  substance  of  the  preced 
ing  verses,  declaring  the  presence  of  Elias 
and  therefore  the  immediate  approach  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom. 

16.  But  whereunto  shall  I  esteem  this 
generation.]  3.  Rebuke  of  the  people,  vv. 
16-24.  This  section  contains  the  following 
parts :  First,  a  similitude,  vv.  16,  17 ;  sec 
ondly,  its  application,  vv.  18,  19  ;  thirdly,  a 
statement  of  the  guilt  of  Corozain  and  Beth- 
saida,  vv.  20-2l' ;  fourthly,  of  the  guilt  of 
Capharnaum,  vv.  23,  24. 

a.  A  similitude.  It  is  beyond  question 
that  the  similitude  reprehends  the  peevish 
ness  [Theoph.  Calm.],  the  insolence  [Hil.], 
the  incorrigibility  [Alb.]  of  the  Jewish  peo 
ple  ;  but  it  is  harder  to  explain  the  particu 
lars  of  the  similitude.  The  picture  is  that  of 
children,  imitating  in  the  market-place  the 
actions  of  grown-up  people,  by  way  of  amuse 
ment  ;  they  first  enacted  a  marriage  scene, 
by  playing  on  their  flutes,  but  there  was  no 
response  on  the  part  of  their  companions, 
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18.  For  John  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  and  they  say :  He 
hath  a  devil. 

19.  The  Son  of  man  came  eating  and  drinking,  and  they  say :  Behold 
a  man  that  is  a  glutton  and  a  wine-drinker,  a  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners.     And  wisdom  is  justified  by  her  children. 

go  vg.     In  18 :  "  came  to  you  "  in  L  ;  "  they  say  :  behold  "  in  rush.     In  19  : 
"  by  her  works  "  in  s  B*  cop  syr[sch  p]  Ti  [cf.  Jer.]  ;  "  by  her  children  "  in 


•who  refused  to  dance ;  then  a  funeral  scene 
was  imitated  by  means  of  loud  wails  and 
lamentations,  but  the  companions  remained 
again  unresponsive,  not  giving  the  least  sign 
of  sorrow. 

Explanations :  a.  The  children  sitting  in 
the  market-place  and  crying  to  their  com- 

Fanions  are  our  Lord  and  John  the  Baptist 
Chrys.  Theoph.  Jer.  Pasch.  Caj.  Jans.  Grimm, 
iii.  p.  196],  or  the  prophets  in  general  [Hil.J. 
But  our  Lord  says  expressly,  "  this  genera 
tion  ...  is  like  to  children  "  ;  neither  of  the 
preceding  opinions  agrees,  therefore,  with 
our  Lord's  words. 

j8.  The  children  sitting  in  the  market-place 
are  the  Jews,  and  their  companions  are 
our  Lord  and  John  the  Baptist ;  for  the 
Pharisees  wished  that  Jesus  should  live  like 
John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Sadducees  found 
the  Baptist's  life  too  austere  [Euth.  Arn. 
Bisp.  Fil.  Mansel,  Bleek,  Keim].  But  if  the 
words  of  our  Lord  be  understood  in  this 
manner,  they  represent  the  Jews  as  being 
worthy  of  praise  rather  than  blame,  since 
they  did  their  best  to  suit  the  likings  of 
both  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus.  The  vitu 
peration  of  the  Jews,  which  some  of  the  pa 
trons  of  this  opinion  endeavor  to  find  in  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  is  surely  not  to  be  found 
in  them  :  how  can  the  similitude  be  under 
stood,  e.  g.,  as  referring  to  their  disappoint 
ment  over  the  want  of  external  glory  in  the 
person  of  the  Messias,  and  the  continuance 
of  their  Roman  servitude  [cf.  Ed.  i.  p.  670]. 

7.  The  Jews  are  represented  by  the  chil 
dren  as  well  as  by  the  companions  mentioned 
in  the  similitude,  and  their  peevishness  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  they  can  never  agree 
as  to  the  kind  of  amusement  to  be  chosen 
[Maid.  Lap.  Schegg,  Schanz,  Weiss,  Keil, 
Knab. ;  cf.  Card.  Hugo].  This  view  agrees  in 
the  first  place  with  the  wording  of  the  simil 
itude  in  the  third  gospel  [vii.  32]  :  "  they 
are  like  to  children  sitting  in  the  market 
place,  and  speaking  one  to  another,  and  say 
ing  " ;  secondly,  the  old  Latin  version  of 
the  first  gospel  agrees  almost  with  the  fore 
going  words  of  the  third  ;  thirdly,  in  this 
view  we  avoid  the  inconveniences  brought 
up  against  the  first  and  second  explanation, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  similitude  retains 
its  proper  weight  in  the  context. 

18.  For  John  came  neither  eating  nor 
drinking.]  b.  Application  of  the  similitude. 
John's  ascetic  manner  of  life  is  described 
more  clearly  by  Lk.  vii.  33  :"  John  the  Bap 
tist  came  neither  eating  bread  nor  drinking 


wine " ;  this  stern  moral  conduct  the  Jews 
ascribe  to  the  instigation  and  sustaining 
power  of  the  devil :  "  he  hath  a  devil."  The 
expression  found  in  Jn.  x.  20  is  less  strong  ; 
it  is  only  here  that  we  have  any  record  of 
such  an  accusation  advanced  against  the 
Baptist.  Jesus  led  a  common  life,  without 
practising  any  ascetic  austerities ;  he  con 
formed  even  to  the  social  claims  of  life,  and 
was  therefore  called  "  a  glutton  and  a  wine- 
drinker,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners." 
Cf .  Mt.  iii.  4  ;  ix.  6,  11 ;  Jn.  ix.  16,  24  ;  Lk. 
i.  15. 

The  reasons  assigned  by  different  writers 
for  this  difference  between  the  behavior  of 
the  Baptist  and  that  of  Jesus  may  be  re 
duced  to  the  following :  First,  men  are  com 
monly  led  to  a  good  life  either  by  an  appear 
ance  of  holiness  or  by  familiarity  on  the 
part  of  the  preacher,  so  that  God  employed 
both  ways  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  ;  secondly, 
the  preacher  of  penance  must  lead  a  peni 
tential  life,  while  the  herald  of  good  tidings 
of  salvation  properly  expresses  the  joy  of 
his  message  by  his  external  bearing  [Cyril 
Alex.]  ;  thirdly,  Jesus  confirmed  his  teach 
ing  by  miracles,  but  John  must  confirm  his 
doctrine  by  the  outward  holiness  of  his  life 
[Thorn.]  ;  fourthly,  John  being  the  last  of 
the  Old  Testament,  appropriately  led  a  life 
of  hardship,  while  Jesus  by  his  ordinary 
manner  of  life  exemplified  the  service  of  the 
sweet  yoke  and  the  light  burden  [Thorn.]  ; 
fifthly,  John  was  sent  as  a  witness,  not  as 
an  example,  so  that  his  life  might  be  more 
admirable  than  imitable,  while  Jesus  was 
sent  as  an  example  for  all  his  followers,  so 
that  his  life  must  be  the  pattern  of  common 
sanctity  [Jans.]. 

The  words  "  and  wisdom  is  justified  by  her 
children  "  have  given  rise  to  various  explana 
tions:  \_1~\  "Wisdom"  is  said  to  be  Jesus 
Christ  himself  [Hil.  Jer.  Pasch.  Br.  Thorn. 
Lam.],  so  that  his  method  of  fulfilling  the 
Messianic  office  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
right  one  ;  but  though  the  Word  is  the  Wis 
dom  of  God,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  our 
Lord  suddenly  begins  to  speak  of  his  own 
work  alone,  omitting  all  mention  of  the 
Baptist.  If  "  wisdom "  is  extended  to  the 
wisdom  shown  by  both  our  Lord  and  the 
Baptist  [cf.  Calm.],  it  hardly  differs  from 
the  disposition  of  divine  providence,  and 
coincides  with  the  following  opinion. 

[2]  "  Wisdom "  is  the  wise  disposition  of 
divine  providence,  and  "  her  children  "  are 
all  the  Jews,  since  they  have  been  the  object 
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20.  Then  began  he  to  upbraid  the  cities,  wherein  were  done  the  most 
of  his  miracles,  for  that  they  had  not  done  penance. 


of  a  special  divine  providence  [Tlieoph.  Maid. 
Bar.]  ;  divine  wisdom  is  justified  in  the  Jews 
because  it  used  all  the  means  possible  to 
bring  them  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
the  Messias,  and  their  obduracv  must  be 
attributed  to  their  own  fault.  But  it  seems 
improbable  that  our  Lord  should  call  the 
infidel  Jews  the  children  of  wisdom,  and  this 
the  more  so  because  in  what  follows  [vv. 
25-27]  he  points  to  a  quite  different  class  of 
people.  Again,  the  unbelieving  Jews  justi 
fied  rather  the  predictions  of  the  prophets 
[Is.  1.  1 ;  Ivi.  10 ;  Ixv.  2 ;  Prov.  i.  24]  than 
God's  wisdom  [cf .  Mt.  xxiii.  34-38 ;  Lk.  xi. 
49 ;  Acts  vii.  51 ;  xxviii.  25]. 

[3]  It  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  our 
Lord  himself,  and  John,  and  all  the  pro 
phets  and  teachers  are  called  the  "  children  of 
wisdom"  [cf.  Jans.],  though  they  may  have 
been  the  champions  and  defenders  of  God's 
providence  shown  in  the  ruling  of  the  world. 
For  it  is  not  likely  that  Jesus  should  have 
called  himself  "  a  child  of  wisdom  "  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  he  applied  that  name 
to  others ;  again,  the  Greek  preposition  ren 
dered  "  by  "  signifies  more  properly  "  on  the 
part  of,"  and  denotes  the  occasion  of  an 
action  rather  than  its  agent  [cf .  Acts  ii.  22  ; 
James  i.  13 ;  etc. ;  Winer,  1.  c.  47 ;  Kriiger, 

[4]  While  retaining  the  meaning  "God's 
wisdom  as  manifested  in  his  Messianic  pro 
vidence  "  for  the  word  "  wisdom,"  the  "  chil 
dren  of  wisdom  "  are  all  those  to  whom  God's 
wisdom  communicates  itself  [cf .  Enth.  Thorn. 
Jans.  Lap.  Lam.  Schegg,  Fil.],  so  that  they 
are  the  apostles  in  a  special  way  [  Jer.  Pasch. 
Br.  Dion.],  and  in  general  all  the  believers  in 
Jesus  _Christ  [Hil.].  "  Wisdom  is  justified  " 
by  being  acknowledged  as  true  wisdom,  by 
being  declared  to  be  such,  and  by  being  de 
fended  against  the  attacks  of  God's  enemies. 

[5]  We  need  not  mention  the  explanation 
"  wisdom  is  justified  by  her  works,"  since  it 
is  based  on  a  less  well  attested  reading  [cf. 
Tisch.  ^  B*  codd.  in  Jer.  versa.]. 

20.  Then  began  he  to  upbraid  the  cities.] 
c.  Guilt  of  Corozain  and  Bethsaida.  Com 
mentators  ask  here  first  whether  the  gospel 
of  St.  Matthew  gives  this  passage  in  its 
proper  connection.  The  reason  for  doubting 
this  is  based  on  the  connection  of  the  pas 
sage  in  the  third  gospel,  x.  13-15,  where  it 
follows  the  Galilean  ministry  and  precedes 
the  mission  of  the  seventy "  disciples.  We 
may  therefore  either  maintain  with  Maid. 
Lap.  Calm,  that  Jesus  pronounced  these 
words  in  the  connection  they  have  in  the  third 
gospel,  and  that  the  first  evangelist  trans 
ferred  them  according  to  his  topical  arrange 
ment  ;  or  defend  with  Schanz  that  the  first 
gospel  gives  the  true  connection  of  the  pas 
sage,  or  again  we  may  follow  St.  Aug.  [de 
cons,  evang.  ii.  32,  n.  70],  Jans.  Fil.  etc.  in 
their  opinion  that  our  Lord  repeated  these 


words,  pronouncing  them  first  in  their  con 
nection  of  the  first  gospel  and  then  in  that 
of  the  third.  The  particle  "  then ''  occurs 
about  ninety  times  in  the  first  gospel,  and 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  close  temporal 
vicinity  of  the  events  it  connects.  The  word 
"  he  began  "  shows  that  our  Lord  must  have 
upbraided  the  cities  more  than  once.  The 
evangelist  here  implies  that  many  miracles 
were  performed  in  Corozain  and  Bethsaida ; 
and  still  the  gospel  history  is  wholly  silent 
about  them  so  that  it  is  admittedly  incom 
plete.  The  reason  for  the  reproof  of  the 
cities  is  expressed  in  the  words  "  they  had 
not  done  penance." 

Corozain  [Chorazin]  is  mentioned  only  here 
and  Lk.  x.  13,  and  is  probably  identical  with 
the  ruins  of  Kerazeh,  near  Capharnaum. 
Bethsaida  is  another  city  of  Galilee  [Jn.  xii. 
21],  the  home,  of  Peter,  Andrew,  and  Philip 
[Jn.  i.  44;  xii.  21]  ;  the  second  gospel  men 
tions  the  name  twice  [Mk.  vi.  45  ;  viii.  22], 
and  in  one  of  these  passages  a  place  on  the 
western  shore,  or  at  least  not  on  the  eastern 
shore,  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  obviously 
referred  to.  Formerly,  several  writers  ad 
mitted  the  existence  of  only  one  Bethsaida 
on  the  western  shore  of  Genesareth,  but  of 
late  either  two  cities  of  that  name  are  ad 
mitted,  Bethsaida  of  Galilee  on  the  western 
shore  [Khan  Minye]  and  Bethsaida  Julias  on 
the  eastern,  or  only  one  Bethsaida  situated 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  on  both  sides 
of  the  inlet,  hence  partly  in  Galilee  and  yet 
on  the  site  of  Bethsaida  Julias  and  the  east 
ern  shore  of  the  sea  [cf.  Thomson].  The 
name  Bethsaida  means  "  house  of  fish. " 

The  "  wo  "  coming  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Redeemer  himself  has  something  most  awful 
in  its  meaning,  and  this  significance  is  even 
increased  by  the  comparison  of  the  unbelief 
of  these  cities  with  the  conditional  belief  of 
the  most  corrupted  Phenician  towns,  Tyre 
and  Sidon.  Tyre  in  Hebrew,  "Tl^,  Aram.  "!)£•, 
rock,  or  Sur,  lay  since  the  time  of  Alexander 
on  a  peninsula  ;  Sidon,  in  Hebr.  }"i"P**  [fish 
ing],  the  modern  Saida,  was  the  most  impor 
tant  and  the  oldest  city  of  the  Phenicians. 

Penance  in  sackcloth  implies  the  wearing 
of  rough  and  hairy  garments  next  to  the 
skin  [cf.  Gesen.  thes.  iii.  p.  330]  ;  the  peni 
tent  both  sat  on  ashes  and  put  them  on  his 
head  [cf.  Jer.  vi.  2(5;  Jon.  iii.  0].  Bellarmin 
[De  poeniteut.  lib.  i.  c.  7],  and  Jans,  are  right 
in  inferring  from  this  passage  that  according 
to  scriptural  language  penance  does  not  con 
sist  in  a  mere  change  of  mind,  but  implies 
external  affliction  of  the  body.  The  rebuke 
of  our  Lord  is  the  more  severe,  since  there  is 
not  a  single  example  of  a  Jewish  city  doing 
penance  in  this  striking  manner  at  the  preach 
ing  of  Jesus,  though  the  Jews  were  so  proud 
of  their  special  divine  predilection  [cf.  Rom. 
ii.  18  f.].  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jesus 
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21.  Wo  to  thee,  Corozain,  wo  to  thee,  Bethsaida  ;   for  if  in  Tyre 
and  Sidon  had  been  wrought  the  miracles  that  have  been  wrought  in 
you,  they  had  long  ago  done  penance  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

22.  But  I  say  unto  you,  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and 
Sidon  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  you. 

23.  And  thou,  Capharnaum,  shalt  thou  be  exalted  up  to  heaven? 
thou  shalt  go  down  even  unto  hell.    For  if  in  Sodom  had  been  wrought 
the  miracles  that  have  been  wrought  in  thee,  perhaps  it  had  remained 
unto  this  day. 

24.  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land 
of  Sodom  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  thee. 

25.  At  that  time  Jesus  answered  and  said :   I  confess  to  thee,  O 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  to  the  little  ones. 

B2  most  uncial  codd.,  it[most]  vg  syr[cu  p  marg]  go  Orig  Chrys  Hil.    In  21  : 
"  sitting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  "  s  C  U  Orig  Gaud  etc.     23 :  see  Commentary. 


certainly  knew  what  the  Phenician  cities 
would  have  done,  had  he  preached  the  gospel 
in  their  midst  [Jn.  iii.  11 ;  cf.  1  Cor.  ii.  8; 
Rom.  x.  20]  ;  whatever  may  have  been  the 
medium  in  which  our  Lord  knew  this,  his 
knowledge  was  what  is  technically  called 
"  scientia  media,"  being  specified  by  its  ob 
ject,  not  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
acquired  [against  Schanz]. 

The  question  why  Jesus  did  not  preach  to 
the  cities  of  the  Phenicians,  though  he  surely 
foreknew  the  good  effect  of  such  ministry, 
receives  various  answers  :  Greg.  Thorn.  Maid, 
have  recourse  to  our  Lord's  special  mission  to 
the  house  of  Israel;  but  then  it  may  be 
asked  why  was  our  Lord  sent  to  the  house  of 
Israel  alone  in  spite  of  the  foregoing  divine 
knowledge.  Tost.  [qu.  53,  in  Matt,  xi.] 
Sylv.  Jans.  Maid,  point  out  that  our  Lord's 
preaching  in  a  city  implied  the  working  of 
many  miracles  and  belonged,  therefore,  to 
the  extraordinary  graces  which  God  does  not 
owe  to  any  one ;  but  why  did  he  give  these 
extraordinary  graces  to  the  Jews,  and  refuse 
them  to  the  Gentile  cities,  though  they  were 
not  due  to  either  ?  Aug.  [De  dono  persev.  c. 
10,  14 ;  enchir.  n.  95]  has  recourse  to  God's 
inscrutable  judgments  ;  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  answer  the  question  satisfactorily  without 
pointing  in  the  last  instance  to  the  mysterious 
choice  of  the  divine  predilection.  Euth. 
interprets  the  "  but  "  introducing  the  conclu 
sion  "  but  I  say  unto  you,  it  shall  be  more 
tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  than  for  you  "  as  meaning  "  there 
fore."  The  words  of  our  Lord  are  another 
illustration  of  the  truth  that  the  grievousness 
of  sin  depends  on  the  intellectual  enlighten 
ment  and  the  wilful  perverseness  of  the  sin 
ner  ;  this  we  see  expressed  even  in  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  :  Jer.  iii.  11  ;  Ez.  xvi. 
48,  31. 

23.  And  thou,  Capharnaum.]  d.  Guilt  of 
Capharnaum.  The  reading  "shalt  thou  be 


exalted  up  to  heaven  "  [yj  B  C  D  L  Min. 
Verss.  PP.  Lachm.  Ti  W  H]  is  certainly 
preferable  to  "  which  art  exalted  unto 
heaven"  [E  F  G  T  S  U  V].  These  words 
refer  either  to  the  distinguished  honor  con 
ferred  on  Capharnaum  by  our  Lord's  resi 
dence  and  ministry  [Euth.  Jans.  Schegg, 
Schanz,  Fil.  Thorn.  Lap.  Calm.  Arn.],  or  to 
the  wealth  of  the  city  resulting  principally 
from  its  rich  fisheries  [Grotius],  or  again  to 
its  high  elevation  over  the  lake  [Stierj.  The 
threat  "  thou  shalt  go  down  even  unto  hell  " 
brings  out  the  contrast  between  the  expecta 
tions  of  the  proud  city  and  its  real  future 
which  will  bring  utter  ruin  [cf.  Abd.  i.  4 ; 
Is.  xiv.  13-15  ;  Apoc.  Joannis,  Tisch.  Apocal. 
apocr.  p.  75].  That  the  fate  of  the  city  was 
well  deserved  follows  from  the  following 
comparison,  which  is  even  more  humiliating 
than  that  employed  in  case  of  Corozain  and 
Bethsaida.  The  ''perhaps"  in  the  clause 
"  perhaps  it  had  remained  unto  this  day  "  is, 
according  to  some,  used  merely  to  show  that 
the  Sodomites  would  have  retained  the  use 
of  their  free  will,  that  they  would  not  have 
been  forced  to  repentance ;  according  to 
others,  our  Lord  uses  the  word  because  he 
wishes  to  express  himself  in  a  human  manner 
of  speaking  [Br.]  ;  according  toothers,  again, 
the  word  ought  to  be  wholly  omitted  [Fab. 
Jans.  Lap.]  because  it  gives  a  wrong  mean 
ing  to  the  Greek  particle  &v,  which  is  re 
quired  in  Greek  in  an  apodosis  to  an  unverified 
hypothesis.  The  Vulgate  repeatedly  inserts 
such  a  "  perhaps  "  where  neither  the  Hebrew 
nor  the  Greek  text  requires  it  [cf.  Gen.  iii. 
3,  22  ;  Ex.  xxxiii.  3 ;  Jn.  v.  46  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  5  ; 
Ps.  Ixxx.  15  ;  etc.].  The  past  judgment  on 
the  city  of  Sodom  surely  foreshows  a  most 
severe  judgment  to  come  ;  but  even  this  will 
be  more  tolerable  than  that  threatening 
Capharnaum. 

25.  At  that  time  Jesus  answered.]     4-  The 
citizens  of  the  kingdom.     In  this  section  Jesus 
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26.  Yea,  Father,  for  so  liatb  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight. 

27.  All  things  are  delivered  to  me  by  my  Father ;    and  no  one 
knoweth  the  Son,  but  the   Father ;  neither  doth  any  one  know  the 
Father,  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  it  shall  please  the  Son  to  reveal 
[him]. 


first  describes  the  character  of  the  citizens  of 
the  kingdom,  and  then  their  happiness  even 
in  this  life.  a.  Character  of  the  citizens. 
According  to  the  third  gospel  [x.  21  ff.], 
Jesus  pronounced  the  following  words  after 
the  return  of  the  seventy  disciples,  surely  a 
most  suitable  occasion  for  the  discourse  ;  but 
since  it  also  fits  most  aptly  into  the  present 
context  of  the  first  gospel,  we  may  suppose 
either  that  our  Lord  uttered  these  words  re 
peatedly,  or  that  the  seventy  had  returned 
before  they  were  spoken,  even  according  to 
the  first  gospel  [cf.  Schanz,  who  thinks  that 
Mt.  xii.  1  supposes  the  return  of  the  seventy]. 
The  clause  "  Jesus  answered "  has  been 
understood  as  implying  a  question  arising 
out  of  the  previous  discourse  [Br.  Alb. 
Thorn.],  or  manifesting  the  inner  disposition 
of  the  hearers  of  our  Lord  [Pasch.],  or  again 
as  indicating  that  our  Lord  took  occasion  to 
utter  the  following  discourse  from  the  cir 
cumstances  in  which  he  found  himself  [Jans. 
Lam.  Schanz,  op.  imp.  Caj.  Knab.].  The 
whole  discourse  is  more  like  our  Lord's 
words  recorded  in  the  fourth  gospel  [cf.  Jn. 
viii.  19 ;  x.  15 ;  xiv.  9 ;  xvi.  5]  than  his 
speeches  contained  in  the  synoptic  writings  ; 
but  this  shows  that  the  writers  of  the  first 
three  gospels  were  acquainted  with  our  Lord's 
manner  as  depicted  in  the  fourth  gospel. 
"  I  confess  "  means  either  "  I  £,-ive  thanks  " 
[Chrys.  Theoph.  Euth.  Jer.  Bed.  Pasch.  Alb. 
Thorn.  Fab.  Dion.],  or  "  I  praise  "  [Aug.  serm. 
67.;  Sylv.  Arn.  Schegg,  Schanz,  FiL],  like 
the  Hebrew  b  nTin  or  b  v>i>  or  again 
both  meanings  may  be  included  [Tol.  Jans. 
Lap.].  The  address  "Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth "  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  sentiments  of  praise  and  gratitude  ; 
moreover,  it  shows  that  the  resistance  of  the 
unbelieving  cities  was  not  owing  to  the  weak 
ness  of  Jesus  Christ  [Lap.  Sylv.],  and  that 
the  dispensation  of  grace,  implied  in  the 
foregoing  passage,  involves  no  injustice  [Tol. 
Jans.].  God's  "  hiding  "  of  the  truth  implies 
and  pre^pposes  the  unwillingness  of  the 
creature  to  receive  the  same.  The  "  wise 
and  prudent  "  are,  in  general,  those  imbued 
with  that  worldly  wisdom  which  is  foolish 
ness  before  God  [1  Cor.  iii.  19],  and  which 
St.  Paul  so  well  describes  [Rom.  ii.  17  ff.]  ; 
in  particular,  the  Jews  are  designated  by 
this  term  [Theodor.  heracl.  in  cat.],  or  more 
particularly  still,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
[Chrys.  Euth.  Jer.  op.  imp.  Bed.  Dion.  Jans. 
Maid.  Lap.].  "The  little  ones"  are  the 
simple  and  sincere  [Chrys.  Euth.],  who  are 
free  from  all  malice  [Hil.],  humble,  and  open 
to  conviction  [Ambr.  Aug.  Rab.  Alb.  Dion. 
Jans.],  but  not  the  rude  and  ignorant  as  such 


[Keim].  These  little  ones  are  recommended 
also  in  Ps.  xviii.  19  ;  Prov.  viii.  5  ;  ix.  4  ;  Is. 
Iv.  1 ;  Mt.  xviii.  3.  The  object  of  the  reve 
lation  is  the  knowledge  of  the  Messiasship  of 
Jesus,  of  his  sonship  of  God  [cf.  Mt.  xi.  27  ; 
xvi.  17;  Jn.  i.  49;  xi.  21],  and,  moreover, 
of  his  sovereign  mediatorship  [Mt.  xi.  0,  13]. 
The  manner  of  this  revelation  is  more  fully 
described  in  vv.  27-30,  just  as  the  manner  of 
God's  concealing  these  truths  from  the  wise 
and  prudent  may  be  gathered  from  Jn.  v. 
30  f . ;  iii.  19  ;  Rom.  i.  28 ;  x.  3.  The  object, 
or  the  immediate  motive,  of  the  praise  and 
thanksgiving  may  be  either  God's  revealing- 
these  truths  to  the  little  ones,  though  he 
conceals  them  from  the  wise  and  prudent 
[Chrys.  Calm. ;  cf.  Is.  xii.  1  ;  Mt.  xxiii.  25],  or 
it  may  be  both  the  concealment  of  these 
truths  from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  their 
revelation  to  the  little  ones ;  in  other  words, 
it  may  be  both  God's  justice  and  mercy 
[Thorn.  Fab.  Dion.  Jans.  Sylv.  Tol.  in  Lc.  x. 
annot.  35,  Arn.  Bisp.  Schegg,  Reischl,  Fil. 
Knab.].  The  words  "  Yea,  Father,"  repeat 
what  has  been  said  before,  so  that  Jesus 
shows  here  the  greatest  earnestness  in  his 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  The  reason  of  this 
repeated  praise,  "  for  so  hath  it  seemed  good 
in  thy  sight,"  may  be  understood  either  sub 
jectively,  i.  e.  for  so  hast  thou  willed  it 
[Chrys.  Euth.  Theoph.  Arn.  Bisp.  Fil.],  cr 
objectively,  i.  e.  for  such  is  the  outward  con 
dition  of  circumstances  showing  thy  divine 
will  [Schegg,  Schanz,  Knab.  etc.].  This  ex 
planation  is  possible  because  the  Hebrew 
word  TiS"^)  has  both  the  subjective  [Ps.  v. 
13  ;  Prov.  xvi.  15  ;  xix.  20]  and  the  objective 
meaning  [Ps.  xviii.  15  ;  Is.  Ivi.  7  ;  Jer.  vi. 
20  ;  Ex.  xxviii.  38  ;  Lev.  i.  3  ;  xxii.  20  ;  etc.]; 
it  is  very  probable,  because  the  evangelist 
adds  "  in  thy  sight  "  to  "  so  it  hath  seemed 
good." 

27.  All  things  are  delivered  to  me.] 
These  words  are  not  added  in  order  to  pre 
vent  the  impression  that  our  Lord  had  given 
praise  and  thanks  to  the  Father  for  the 
Father's  performing  what  Jesus  could  not 
have  done  [cf.  Chrys.  Euth.  Theoph.  Cyr. 
Hil.  Pasch.  Jans.  Lap.  Calm.],  but  they 
rather  contain  the  revelation  that  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  the  little  ones  [cf.  Maid.  Sylv. 
Schanz,  Knab.].  "  All  things  "  must  not 
be  limited  to  what  is  necessary  in  order  to 
perform  the  Messianic  mission  well  [cf .  Jer. 
Maid.  Tol.]  ;  but  the  perfect  mutual  know 
ledge  of  Father  and  Son  as  well  as  the  solem 
nity  of  the  occasion  requires  that  it  should 
be  understood  without  any  restriction  [Ambr. 
Euth.  Jans.  Lap.  Schanz,  Knab.].  This  ac 
ceptation  of  the  word  is  also  suggested  by 
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28.  Come  to  me  all  you  that  labor  and  are  burdened,  and  I  will 
refresh  you. 

29.  Take  up  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me,  because  I  am 
meek,  and  humble  of  heart,  and  you  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls. 

30.  For  my  yoke  is  sweet  and  my  burden  light. 


many  parallel  passages :  Mt.  xxviii.  18 ; 
Jn.  iii.  i)5 ;  xiii.  3 ;  xvii.  '2 ;  Heb.  ii.  8 ; 
1  Cor.  xv.  24  ;  etc.  The  "  knoweth  "  in  the 
phrase  "  and  no  one  knoweth "  renders  a 
Greek  verb  meaning  ''  to  know  accurately 
and  adequately."  Since  only  Jesus  can  know 
the  Father  adequately,  and  since  the  Father 
alone  can  know  our  Lord  adequately,  it  fol 
lows  that  the  Son  [our  Lord]  is  equal  to  the 
Father,  and  by  a  further  inference  that  the 
Son  is  of  the  same  substance  as  the  Father 
[cf.  Chrys.  Theoph.  Euth.  Hil.  Jer.  Pasch. 
Thorn.  Knab.  etc.]. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  need  not  ask  why 
the  Holy  Ghost  has  been  omitted,  since  there 
is  no  question  of  the  relation  of  the  third  per 
son  to  either  the  first  or  the  second  [cf .  Euth. 
Thorn.  Schanz].  Cf.  Jn.  vi.  46;  vii.  28;  viii. 
19  ;  x.  15.  The  clauses  "  but  the  Father," 
"  but  the  Son,"  exclude,  therefore,  all  of  a 
different  nature,  but  not  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
is  of  the  same  nature  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son  [cf.  1  Cor.  ii.  10  ff.].  Another  ar 
gument  for  the  equality  of  Father  and  Son 
may  be  drawn  from  the  following  clause, 
according  to  which  the  Son  reveals  the  Father 
"to  whom  it  shall  please  the  Son,"  not  de 
pending  on  the  sovereign  will  of  the  Father ; 
while,  therefore,  in  other  passages  our  Lord 
speaks  according  to  his  human  nature  [Mt. 
xx.  23;  Jn.  xvii.  9;  etc.],  he  here  speaks 
according  to  the  divine.  And  as  in  the  di 
vine  nature  there  is  only  one  will,  we  see  how 
the  revelation  of  the  saving  truth  can  be  at 
tributed  to  the  Father  in  verse  25,  and  to  the 
Son  in  verse  27. 

28.  Come  to  me  all  you  that  labor.]  b. 
Happiness  of  the  citizens  even  in  this  life.  In 
this  paragraph  Jesus  first  determines  more 
accurately  who  his  little  ones  are ;  then  he 
states  in  a  general  term  the  blessedness  he. 
will  give  them ;  thirdly,  he  describes  the 
conditions  of  this  blessedness  more  minutely ; 
fourthly,  he  gives  three  reasons  for  conform 
ing  with  these  conditions,  a.  Christ's  little 
ones.  In  accordance  with  the  prophecies 
[Is.  Ixi.  1,  3  ;  Soph.  iii.  18  heb. ;  cf.  Mt.  v. 
5],  Christ  calls  especially  all  those  that  labor 
and  are  burdened,  i.  e.,  all  those  that  are  any 
way  afflicted  [Jans.],  or  all  those  that  are 
oppressed  with  work  and  suffering  [Caj. 
Fil.],  or  all  those  oppressed  by  the  Mosaic 
law  and  the  sinfulness  of  the  Gentile  world 
[Hil.  Jer.  Cyr.  Theoph.  op.  imp.  Pasch. 
Thorn.],  or  all  those  laboring  under  the  mis 
eries  and  the  sinfulness  of  life  and  burdened 
with  the  Pharisaic  traditions  [Theod.  heracl. 
Or.  in  cat.  Dion.  Calm.  Arn.  Chrysol.  serm. 
105],  or  all  those  worried  with  care  and  op 
pressed  with  sin  [Euth.]. 


;3.  Blessedness  of  the  citizens.  Christ  de 
scribes  this  in  the  general  promise,  "  I  will 
refresh  you."  It  consists,  therefore,  not 
merely  in  freedom  from  labor  and  burdens, 
but  in  positive  refreshment  of  all  that  toil 
and  bear  heavy  burdens  [Chrys.  Euth.]. 
Our  Lord's  doctrine  contains  the  remedy 
against  the  ills  of  life,  his  sacraments  remove 
the  burden  of  sin  and  the  pain  of  an  evil 
conscience,  his  New  Law  abolishes  the  heavy 
burdens  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  [cf.  Jans.]. 

7.  Condition  of  blessedness.  The  sole  con 
dition  under  which  we  can  expect  relief  from 
all  labor  and  pain  is  expressed  in  the  words 
"  take  up  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of 
me."  The  second  clause  explains  the  first, 
showing  that  the  first  must  be  taken  in  the 
Rabbinic  [Schottgen,  i.  p.  115;  Wiinsche, 
p.  147]  and  Hebrew  sense  [Jer.  v.  5  ;  Ecclus. 
Ii.  34]  of  law  or  precept.  The  yoke  of 
Christ  consists,  therefore,  in  his  teaching, 
whether  strictly  preceptive  or  instructive  [cf . 
Euth.  Hil.  Bed.  Thorn.  Caj.  Jans.  Maid.  Lap. 
Calm.  Schanz,  Fil. ]*  and  implies  on  our  part 
a  total  surrender  to  his  rule  and  manage 
ment  [cf.  Arn.  Bisp.  Keil,  Weiss,  Knab. 
etc.]. 

5.  Three  reasons  for  conforming  with  the  fore 
going  condition.  [-?]  On  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  we  shall  find  meekness  and  humil 
ity.  Though  several  writers  [Aug.  op.  imp. 
Pasch.  Alb.  Thorn.  Fab.  Dion.  Caj.  Calm.] 
understand  the  words  "  learn  of  me,  because 
I  am  meek  and  humble  of  heart,"  as  if  we 
were  to  learn  the  virtues  of  meekness  to 
wards  men  [Caj.]  and  humility  towards  God 
[Caj.]  in  a  special  manner  of  our  Lord,  the 
greater  number  of  commentators  prefer  the 
explanation  "  learn  of  me,  because,"  accord 
ing  to  which  the  meekness  and  humility  of 
the  teacher  are  held  out  as  motives  for  be 
coming  his  disciples  [Hil.  Maid.  Jans.  Sylv. 
Lap.  Sa,  Men.  Lam.  Arn.  Bisp.  Schegg, 
Grimm,  iv.  p.  217 ;  Reischl,  Schanz,  Fil. 
Knab.].  The  second  view  is  based  first,  on 
the  Greek  text,  where  we  have  the  casual 
particle  on ;  secondly,  on  the  context,  ac 
cording  to  which  we  must  learn  not  only  the 
virtues  of  meekness  and  humility,  but  all 
that  are  implied  in  the  "  yoke  "  of  Christ ; 
thirdly,  on  the  logical  thread  of  thought 
which  leads  us  to  believe  that  our  Lord  did 
not  introduce  a  new  topic,  but  developed  the 
idea  of  his  yoke  and  doctrine ;  fourthly,  on 
the  inconsistency  of  the  first  view,  according 
to  which  we  must  learn  the  two  virtues  of 
meekness  and  humility,  while  according  to 
the  gospel,  thus  interpreted,  we  ought  to 
learn  that  Jesus  is  meek  and  humble.  Our 
own  obligation  to  be  meek  and  humble  is, 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

1.  At  that  time  Jesus  went  through  the  corn  on  the  sabbath ;  and 
his  disciples  being  hungry,  began  to  pluck  the  ears,  and  to  eat. 

2.  And  the  Pharisees  seeing  them,  said  to   him  :  Behold,  thy  dis 
ciples  do  that  which  is  not  lawful  to  do  on  the  sabbath  days. 


then,  only  a  consequent  or  inferential  meaning 
of  the  passage  in  either  the  first  or  the  sec 
ond  view.  The  author  of  op.  imp.  has  well 
understood  this,  since,  according  to  him,  we 
must  learn,  by  bearing  the  very  yoke  of 
Christ,  that  he  is  meek  and  humble  of  heart. 
It  must  be  noted  also  that  the  preposition 
"  of  "  in  the  clause  "  of  me  "  renders  the 
Greek  preposition  dirJ,  so  that  properly  we 
ought  to  render  "  learn  on  me,"  or  "  learn 
from  me  onwards  "  [Buttmann,  p.  279]  ;  but 
airb  stands  also  for  the  common  irapa.  or 
€«  [Kriiger,  08,  34,  1  ;  cf.  Col.  i.  7],  so  that 
the  rendering  "  of  me  "  is  based  on  good 
authority. 

\2~\  On  our  own  part,  a  compliance  with 
the  foregoing  condition  shall  bring  that  peace 
and  rest  after  which  all  living  creatures  long 
so  ardently.  The  clause  "  to  your  souls " 
must  not  be  understood  as  if  the  yoke  of 
Christ  contained  contentment  for  the  soul  of 
man  to  the  exclusion  of  his  body  [cf .  op.  imp. 
Pasch.  Caj.],  but  it  means  "  for  yourselves," 
as  soul  is  often  used  in  Hebrew  to  express 
one's  self  [cf .  Jer.  vi.  16  ;  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18 ;  Is. 
xlvi.  2 ;  etc.]. 

[<?]  On  the  part  of  the  service  of  Christ, 
his  "  yoke  is  sweet  "  and  his  "  burden  light " ; 
the  Greek  word  expressing  "  sweet  "  applies 
mostly  to  persons,  so  that  it  alludes  to  the 
character  of  the  Master  himself.  The  sweet 
ness  [properly  "  softness"]  of  the  yoke  is  men 
tioned,  because  animals  working  under  the 
yoke  suffer  more  from  its  roughness  or  unfit- 
ness  than  from  their  labor  [Knab.].  The 
yoke  of  Christ  is  sweet  for  several  reasons : 
first,  he  has  abrogated  the  hard  Mosaic  legis 
lation  [cf.  Acts  xv.  10]  ;  secondly,  he  has 
commanded  only  what  is  more  or  less  con 
tained  in  the  natural  law,  so  that  his  com 
mands  can  be  comprised  in  the  one  injunction 
to  do  to  our  neighbor  what  we  would  wish 
our  neighbor  to  do  to  us  [Maid.]  ;  thirdly, 
he  has  merited  for  us  abundant  grace  and 
the  strength  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  that  we 
need  not  perform  our  duties  by  our  own 
strength  [Aug.  serm.  70,  n.  2]  ;  fourthly,  he 
inspires  us  with  his  own  love,  and  where  one 
loves  the  command,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
obeying  [Aug.,  1.  c.  n.  3 ;  Lam.  Caj.]  ; 
fifthly,  he  has  abrogated  the  many  hard  pun 
ishments  that  threatened  the  transgressor  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  he  has  given  us  easy 
means  to  obtain  forgiveness  for  our  trans 
gressions  [Cyr.]  ;  he  has  proposed  to  us  a 
most  abundant  reward  for  all  our  labor  and 
toil  undertaken  for  his  sake  [Chrys. ;  cf.  2 
Cor.  iv.  17]  ;  finally,  the  precept  of  Jesus 


concerning  the  narrow  gate  and  the  bearing 
of  the  cross  [Mt.  vii.  13,  14 ;  x.  38]  is  ren 
dered  most  easy  by  the  foregoing  aids,  pre 
sent  and  future,  as  is  evident  from  the  ex 
ample  of  innumerable  saints  and  martyrs 
who  have  gloried  in  the  cross  of  Christ  [cf. 
op.  imp.].  These  words  of  our  Lord,  which 
manifest  a  more  than  human  attractiveness  in 
his  person  and  character,  must  have  made 
a  most  powerful  impression  on  the  Jewish 
hearers,  burdened  with  the  heavy  load  of 
Pharisaic  traditions  [Mt.  xxiii.  4]  and  galled 
by  the  sovereign  contempt  of  their  scribes 
[Jn.  vii.  49]. 

•y.  Perversity  of  the  Jewish  leaders,  xii.  1-50. 

1.  At  that  time  Jesus  went.]  In  this  sec 
tion  the  evangelist  shoAvs  the  unfitness  of  the 
leaders,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  just  as  in  the  preceding 
he  proves  the  unworthiness  of  the  people. 
The  bad  disposition  of  the  leaders  is  shown 
in  a  series  of  events  :  first,  in  the  incident  of 
the  disciples'  plucking  corn  on  a  sabbath 
day,  vv.  1-8;  secondly,  in  the  details  con 
nected  with  the  healing  of  the  withered  hand, 
w.  9-21  ;  thirdly,  in  the  Pharisees'  behavior 
after  an  exorcism,  vv.  22-37  ;  fourthly,  in  the 
enemies'  petition  for  a  sign  from  heaven,  w. 
38-45  ;  finally,  as  if  to  console  his  readers, 
the  evangelist  adds  a  characteristic  of  the 
true  disciples,  vv.  40-50.  This  last  portion 
has  its  exact  counterpart  in  a  similar  addition 
to  the  preceding  chapter. 

1.  Plucking  corn  on  a  sabbath.  This  sec 
tion  contains,  first,  the  charge  of  the  Phari 
sees  ;  secondly,  four  answers  of  Jesus,  a. 
Charge  of  the  Pharisees.  The  event  must 
have  occurred  between  the  second  day  of  the 
pasch  and  the  second  day  of  pentecost  in  the 
second  year  of  our  Lord's  public  life  [cf.  Lk. 
vi.  1].  Both  the  second  and  the  third  gospel 
agree  with  the  first  in  connecting  this  inci 
dent  with  the  following  [cf.  Mk.  ii.  23  ff.  ; 
Lk.  iv.  1  ff.],  but  they  assign  it  to  an  earlier 
period,  Luke  placing  it  before  the  sermon  on 
the  mount.  Though  no  place  is  mentioned, 
we  may  no  doubt  suppose  that  the  event  oc 
curred  in  Galilee.  The  evangelist  explicitly 
says,  "  his  disciples  .  .  .  began  to  pluck,"  be 
cause  the  action  became  possible  only  when 
they  reached  the  cornfield.  According  to 
Deut.  xxiii.  25,  it  was  allowed  to  pluck  the 
ears  of  corn  for  present  need,  as  the  disciples 
did ;  the  same  custom  still  prevails  in  Pales 
tine  [Robinson,  ii.  419].  The  second  gospel 
also  [ii.  24]  makes  the  Pharisees  address 
their  complaint  to  Jesus,  while  the  third  [vi. 
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3.  But  he  said  to  them  :  Have  you  not  read  what  David  did  when 
he  was  hungry,  and  they  that  were  with  him  ; 

4.  How  he  entered  into  the  house  of  God,  and  did  eat  the  loaves  of 
proposition,  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  eat,  nor  for  them  that 
were  with  him,  but  for  the  priests  only  ? 

5.  Or  have  you  not  read  in  the  law,  that  on  the  sabbath  days  the 
priests  in  the  temple  break  the  sabbath,  and  are  without  blame  ? 

6.  But  I  tell  you  that  there  is  here  a  greater  than  the  temple. 

7.  And  if  you  knew  what  this  meaneth  :  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not 
sacrifice  ;  you  would  never  have  condemned  the  innocent. 

In  4:  "they  did  eaf^BTiWH;  "he  did  eat"C  D  and  the  other 
uncial  and  cursive  codd.,  it  vg  Eus  ;  "which"  [neut.  sing.]  B  D  a  b  k  q  Ti 
W  H  ;  "  which  "  [masc.  pi.]  most  codd.  and  verss.,  Orig  Eus  Chrys.  In  6  : 
"  a  greater  "  [masc.]  C  L  A  it  vg  ;  "  something  greater  "  [neut.]  most  codd., 


2]  represents  them  as  speaking  to  the  disci 
ples.  They  may  have  spoken  first  to  the  dis 
ciples  and  then  to  the  Master  ;  at  any  rate, 
what  was  said  to  the  Master  was  addressed, 
at  least,  mediately  to  the  disciples.  Harvest 
ing  was  forbidden  on  the  sabbath  by  Ex.  xx. 
10,  and  in  accordance  with  their  system  of 
hair-splitting  casuistry,  the  Pharisees  re 
garded  the  plucking  of  ears  as  a  kind  of 
harvesting  [Ed.  ii.  pp.  777-787  ;  Wiinsche,  p. 
148  ;  Lightf  .  ad  Mt.  xii.  ;  Schb'ttgen,  i.  p. 
120].  Scholten,  Schegg,  etc.  endeavor  to  give 
more  force  to  the  exception  of  the  Pharisees 
by  rendering  Mk.  ii.  23  [6Sbv  TroietV]  as  "  viam 
sternere,"  to  make  a  road  ;  but  Klostermann 
and  Weiss  show  that  this  is  not  necessarily 
inferred  from  the  expression  of  the  second 
gospel,  and  Holtzinann  adds  that  the  disciples 
did  not  pluck  the  straw,  but  the  ears  of  corn, 
and  that  the  expression  in  question  is  em- 

E  loved  in  Judg.  xvii.  8  in  the  meaning  it  has 
ere. 

3.  But  he  said  to  them.]  0.  Four  answers. 
Our  Lord  shows  first  that  a  positive  law,  like 
that  of  the  Sabbath,  does  not  hold  in  case 
of  necessity  ;  secondly,  that  it  must  yield  to 
another  positive  law  of  a  higher  order  with 
which  it  may  chance  to  come  in  collision  ; 
thirdly,  that  charity  and  the  good  of  the 
neighbor  are  of  greater  obligation  than  a 
positive  law  ;  fourthly,  that  the  authority  of 
the  legislator  can  repeal  or  relax  his  own 
legislation  [Jans.  Yprens.]. 

[!"]  The  law  in  case  of  necessity.  Jesus 
does  not  reply  directly,  but  takes  his  answer 
from  a  well-known  event  admitted  to  be  in 
conformity  with  the  law  by  the  Pharisees 
themselves.  David  [1  Kings  xxi.  1-6], 
"when  he  had  need"  [Mk.  ii.  25],  entered 
the  sanctury  at  Nob  [the  tabernacle,  cf  .  Ex. 
xxiii.  19],  obtained  from  the  high  priest 
loaves  of  the  shewbread  [np^.V.Sn  DH^., 
1  Par.  xxiii.  29  ;  Ex.  xl.  23  ;  D^SH  DIT7, 
1  Kings  xxi.  7;  Ex.  xxxv.  13  ;  xxxix.  36]  ,  which 
it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  eat  [Lev.  xxiv.  8, 


9],  "  and  gave  to  them  that  were  with  him  " 
[Lk.  vi.  4  ;  Mk.  ii.  26].  "Without  discussing 
here  the  question  whether  David  had  really 
companions  [1  Kings  xxi.  1  ff.  ;  cf.  Maid. 
Bar.],  or  merely  feigned  that  he  had  them 
[Jans.],  he  believed,  in  any  case,  that  "ne 
cessity  knows  no  law."  The  Israelites  were 
bound  to  offer  fine  flour  for  the  weekly 
twelve  loaves  of  proposition  to  be  placed 
every  sabbath  on  the  table  of  shewbread, 
when  the  old  loaves  had  to  be  removed  and 
eaten  by  the  priests  in  the  sanctuary. 

5.  Or  have  you  not  read.]  [2]  The  higher 
law.  According  to  Num.  xxviii.  9,  10,  two 
lambs  had  to  be  offered  in  the  temple  every 
sabbath,  so  that  the  absolute  sabbath  rest 
•was  not  the  highest  law,  admitting  of  no  ex 
ceptions.  Whether  we  understand  the  clause 


break  the  sabbath  " 


cf  .  Judith  ix. 


8;  Ex.  xxxi.  14;  Acts  xxiv.  6;  etc.]  in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  Pharisees  [common 
opinion],  or  in  the  broader  meaning  of  the 
people  [Schanz],  the  argument  of  our  Lord 
remains  the  same.  The  law  of  sabbath  rest 
does  not  bind  the  ministers  of  the  temple  ; 
but  his  disciples  minister  to  a  greater  one 
than  the  temple  ;  therefore  they  are  not 
bound  by  the  law  of  sabbath  rest.  Though 
the  reading  "  greater  one  "  occurs,  the  more 
approved  reading  is  "  something  greater  " 
[Hfifyv,  fue'ifoy].  The  rendering  "  a  greater 
temple  is  here  than  that  of  old  "  gives  hardly 
the  true  sense  [cf  .  Maid.]  .  The  present  state 
ment  asserts  the  great  dignity  of  our  Lord's 
person  in  general.  St.  Paul  [Col.  ii.  9]  ex 
plains  this  dignity  more  particularly  [cf.  Jn. 
ii.  19]. 

7.  And  if  you  knew  what  this  meaneth.  J 
[3]  The  law  of  charity.  Though  Chrys.  and 
Euth.  understand  this  passage  as  an  excuse 
of  the  Pharisees  [cf.  Hil.  Schegg],  as  if  their 
accusing  the  innocent  had  its  root  in  their 
ignorance  of  Christ's  mission,  which  consists 
in  mercy  and  charity,  the  context  appears 
to  demand  rather  a  rebuke  of  the  Pharisees 
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8.  For  the  Son  of  man  is  lord  even  of  the  sabbath. 

9.  And  when  he  had  passed  from  thence,  he  came  into  their  syna 
gogue. 

10.  And  behold,  there  was  a  man  who  had  a  withered  hand,  and 
they  asked  him,  saying :  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  sabbath  days  ?  that 
they  might  accuse  him. 

11.  But  he  said  to  them  :  What  man  shall  there  be  among  you,  that 
hath  one  sheep  ;  and  if  the  same  fall  into  a  pit  on  the  sabbath  day,  will 
he  not  take  hold  on  it,  and  lift  it  up  ? 

12.  How  much  better  is  a  man  than  a  sheep  ?   Therefore  it  is  lawful 
to  do  a  good  deed  on  the  sabbath  days. 

ff1  q  cop  Ir  Chrys  Cyr.     In  8 :  "  even  "  is  omitted  in  most  codd.  and  verss. ; 
it  stands  in  the  cursive  codd.,  f  vg  syr[p].     In  11 :  "  one  "  is  omitted  in  ff1 


because  they  do  not  understand  their  own 
obligation  of  esteeming  mercy  more  than 
sacrifice.  For  since  they  allowed  the  priest 
to  sacrifice  on  the  sabbath  in  the  temple, 
they  ought  to  allow,  with  much  more  reason, 
works  of  charity  on  the  sabbath  [cf.  Mt. 
ix.  13  ;  Jer.  Pasch.  Caj.  Jans.]. 

8.  For  the  Son  of  man.]      [4]   The  Lord  of 
the  sabbath.     This  saying  of  Jesus  is  not  a 
supplement  of  the  last  but  one  verse,  as  if  it 
declared  how  our  Lord's  greatness  surpassed 
that  of  the  temple  [cf .  Maid.]  ;  it  rather  con 
tains  a  new  reason  why  the  disciples  plucking 
ears  of  corn  should  not  be  molested.     The 
sabbath  was  consecrated  to  God  [Ex.  xx.  10  ; 
xxxi.  15  ;  xxxv.  2 ;  etc.]  ;  if  then  Jesus  was 
Lord  of  the  sabbath,  he  was  the  equal  of 
God  [Maid.  Euth.  Lap.  Sylv.  Lam.  Tolet.  ad 
Luc.  vi.  5].     The  Pharisees  therefore  were 
wrong   in   blaming   the   disciples   for   what 
Jesus  allowed  them. 

9.  And  when  he  had  passed  from  thence.] 
2.  Healing  on  a  sabbath.     In  this  section  we 
see  Jesus   first   molested  by  the  Pharisees, 
and  then  working  in  retirement,     a.  Second 
sabbath  dispute  with  the  Pharisees.     The  evan 
gelist  records  first  the   occasion  of  the  dis 
pute  ;  secondly,  the  attack  of  the  Pharisees  ; 
thirdly,  our  Lord's  words  to  the  Pharisees  ; 
fourthly,  our  Lord's  words  to  the  man  with 
the  withered  hand  ;  fifthly,  the  subsequent 
consultation  of  the  Pharisees. 

[1]  Occasion  of  the  dispute.  "  When  he 
had  passed  from  thence  "  is  a  general  for 
mula  of  transition  which  does  not  indicate  a 
close  chronological  succession  [cf.  Mt.  xi.  1  ; 
xv.  29  ;  Acts  xviii.  7].  The  second  gospel 
also  merely  states  that  Jesus  came  into  a 
synagogue,  while  the  third  adds  that  this 
happened  on  another  sabbath  [Mk.  iii.  1  ;  Lk. 
vi.  6].  "  Their  "  synagogue  may  be  that  of 
the  Pharisees  mentioned  in  vv.  2, 10,  and  14 
[cf.  Maid.  Meyer,  Schegg,  Weiss,  etc.]  ;  but 
since  "  their "  is  used  indefinitely  [Mt.  iv. 
23  ;  ix.  35  ;  xi.  1],  and  since  nothing  is  known 
about  special  synagogues  of  the  Pharisees, 
we  may  here  suppose  that  "  their "  merely 


indicates  the  synagogue  of  the  place  where 
Jesus  taught  [Arn.  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Keil]. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  from  the  pas 
sage  that  the  event  happened  in  a  large  town 
in  which  there  were  several  synagogues  [e.  g. 
Capharnaum,  cf.  Bisp.],  or  that  it  must 
have  occurred  outside  [Schegg]  or  inside  the 
town  [Bisp.].  The  "withered"  hand  re 
minds  one  of  Jeroboam's  case  [3  Kings  xiii. 
4  ;  Zach.  xi.  17  ;  Jn.  v.  3]  ;  it  implies  that 
the  circulation  of  blood  had  been  stopped. 
The  man  who  asked  our  Lord  to  be  healed 
was,  according  to  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews, 
a  mason  [cf .  Jer.]  ;  the  context  suggests  that 
the  Pharisees  had  brought  him  into  the  syn 
agogue  in  order  to  tempt  Jesus. 

10.  and  they  asked  him,  saying.]     [#]  At 
tack  of  the  Pharisees.     The  second  and  the 
third  gospel  [Mk.  iii.  2  ;  Lk.  vi.  7]  state  that 
the  Pharisees  watched  Jesus,  but  this  does 
not  exclude  their  question  recorded  in  the  first 
gospel.     The  Greek  particle  introducing  the 
question  [cf.  Mt.  xix.  3  ;  Lk.  xiii.  23  ;  xxii. 
49 ;  Winer,  57,  2]  implies  doubt  and  uncer 
tainty  on  the  part  of  the  questioners  ;  in  the 
present   case    the    Pharisees    only    feigned 
doubt,  for  their  traditions  evidently  demand 
ed  a  negative  answer  [cf .  Mt.  xii.  3  ;  Jn.  v. 
11  ff.].     Though  some  writers  [Euth.  Jans.] 
see  in  the  question  of  the   Pharisees  a  di 
lemma,  by  which  they  intended  to  make  our 
Lord  either  unpopular  with  the  multitude 
or  guilty  before  the  courts,  the  majority  of 
commentators  believe    that    they    intended 
only  to  involve  Jesus  in  the  charge  of  break 
ing   the  sabbath.     Their  traditions  forbade 
all   medical   healing   on   the   sabbath    day, 
unless  there  was  evident  danger  of  life  [cf. 
Shabbath,  c.  xiv.  n.  4 ;  xxii.  n.  6  ;  Yoma,  c. 
viii.  n.  6]. 

11.  But  he  said  to  them.]     [5]  Jesus  an 
swers  the  Pharisees.     According  to  Mark  and 
Luke,   our  Lord  first  commanded  the   sick 
man  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  synagogue, 
and  asked  the  Pharisees :  Is  it  lawful  to  do 
good  on  the  sabbath,  or  [must  we  omit  the 
good  that  is  urgent  and  thus]  do  evil  ?  to 
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13.  Then   he  saith  to  the  man :    Stretch  forth  thy  hand  ;  and  he 
stretched  it  forth,  and  it  was  restored  to  health,  even  as  the  other. 

14.  And  the  Pharisees  going  out,  made  a  consultation  against  him, 
how  they  might  destroy  him. 

15.  But  Jesus  knowing  it,  retired  from  thence.    And  many  followed 
him,  and  he  healed  them  all. 

16.  And  he  charged  them  that  they  should  not  make  him  known. 

17.  That   it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken   by   Isaias   the 
prophet,  saying : 

g1  k  syr[cu]  eg  mt.  In  IS  :  "  and  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  "  in  it  syr[cu 
sch]  dub  lich  rush.  In  15 :  "  many  "  B  a  b  c  ff1  g1  k  vg  aeth  Eus  ;  "  many 
multitudes  "  most  Greek  codd.,  f  h  q  cop  Orig  Eus  Hil ;  "  withdrew  "  instead 


save  life  or  [are  we  obliged  to  refuse  the 
proper  remedies  and  therefore]  to  kill  ? 
Then  he  continues  in  the  words  of  the  first 
evangelist  [cf.  Aug.  Jans.  Caj.  Maid.  Bar. 
Knab.],  stating  a  popular  practice  generally 
admitted  to  be  lawful.  The  expression  "  one 
sheep "  is  calculated  to  urge  the  saving  of 
its  life  or  its  deliverance  from  danger.  Any 
law  prohibiting  this  would  be  cruel  and  bar 
barous.  But  the  life  and  comfort  of  man 
is  of  far  higher  value  than  that  of  a  sheep. 
Therefore  it  is  lawful  [to  apply  medical  rem 
edies  and  thereby]  to  do  a  good  deed  on  sab 
bath  days  [cf.  Acts  x.  33  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  37 ; 
James  ii.  19] . 

13.  Then  he  saith  to  the  man.]     [4]  Je 
sus  heals  the  withered  hand.     The  man's  faith 
is  exercised  by  the  attempt  to  stretch  forth 
his   lifeless   hand.     While  Jesus   confirmed 
his  preceding  doctrine  on  the  sabbath  ques 
tion  by  a  miracle,  he  avoided  all  ground  of 
a  legal  charge  against   him ;  there  was  no 
touch,  no  outward  act  that  violated  even  the 
Pharisaic  traditions.     The  words  of  Jesus  to 
the  man  were  according  to  the  second  and 
third  gospel  accompanied  by  a  most  impres 
sive  look,  indicating  his  anger  against  and 
his  pity  for  the  blindness  of  his  enemies  [Mk. 
iii.  5  ;  Lk.  vi.  10]. 

14.  And  the   Pharisees  going  out.]     [5] 
Consultation   of  the   Pharisees.       The  third 
gospel    [vi.  11]    mentions  the  anger  of   the 
Pharisees  [cf.  2  Tim.  iii.  9],  and  Mark  [iii. 
6]  adds  that  they  made  common  cause  with 
the  Herodians  [cf.  Joseph.  Antiq.  XIV.  xv. 
10],  though  these  parties  were  most  opposed 
to  one  another.     The  end  of  the  consultation 
was,  how  they  might  destroy  Jesus  [cf .  Mt. 
xxii.    15;   xxvii.    1,    7;  xxviii.    12],  so  that 
their  enmity  has  now  reached   its    climax. 
Though  these  particular  Pharisees  did  not 
represent  the  whole  party,  they  showed  the 
party  tendency  ;  the  few  friendly  relations 
that  Jesus  had  with  any  Pharisees  may  be 
regarded  as  the  exceptions  proving  the  gen 
eral    rule    of    Pharisaic    opposition   to   our 
Lord  [Schanz].      In  the  present  case,  they 
must  have  endeavored  to  formulate  a  charge 


of  breaking  the  sabbath  against  Jesus,  so  as 
to  inflict  the  penalty  determined  in  Ex.  xxxi. 
14. 

15.  But  Jesus  knowing  it.]  /3.  Jesus  in 
retirement.  Here  we  see  first  how  our  Lord 
acts  in  his  retirement;  secondly,  we  see  a 
prophecy  fulfilled  in  him.  [1]  Behavior  of 
Jesus.  The  evangelist  describes  our  Lord's 
condition  very  briefly  :  a.  he  knows  the  dis 
position  and  plans  of  the  Pharisees ;  £.  he 
retires  from  the  synagogue  where  the  pre 
ceding  events  have  taken  place,  we  know 
not  whither,  for  though  Mk.  iii.  7  says  that 
he  went  "  to  the  sea,"  the  circumstances  in 
the  second  gospel  are  so  different  from  those 
in  the  first,  that  the  events  cannot  probably 
be  harmonized  ;  7.  he  was  followed  by  many 
attracted  by  his  meekness  and  charity  ;  8.  he 
healed  all  that  needed  his  help  ;  e.  finally, 
he  charged  them  —  the  Greek  verb  implies 
severity ;  cf .  Mt.  xvi.  22 ;  Lk.  ix.  21  ;  xix. 
39  —  not  to  make  him  known  [cf .  Mt.  viii.  4  ; 
Jn.  vi.  15],  so  as  not  to  stimulate  their  ex 
pectations  of  a  glorious  Messias  [Euth.]  and, 
at  the  same  time,  not  to  increase  the  envy  of 
the  Pharisees  [Caj.  Fab.  Knab.]. 

17.  That  it  might  be  fulfilled.]  [£]  Ful 
filment  of  the  prophecy.  The  prophecy  is 
taken  from  Is.  xlii.  1-4,  which  may  be  thus 
rendered  literally  from  the  Hebrew :  "  Be 
hold  thy  servant,  I  will  uphold  him ;  my 
elect,  my  soul  delighteth  in  him  ;  I  have  put 
my  spirit  upon  him.  he  shall  bring  forth 
judgment  to  the  Gentiles.  He  shall  not  cry, 
nor  raise  [his  voice]  ;  nor  shall  he  make  his 
voice  be  heard  abroad.  The  bruised  reed 
he  shall  not  break,  and  smoking  flax  he 
shall  not  quench,  and  unto  truth  he  shall 
bring  forth  judgment.  He  shall  not  be  sad, 
he  shall  not  be  troublesome,  till  he  set  judg 
ment  in  the  earth,  and  the  islands  shall 
anxiously  await  his  law."  Bb'hl  is  of  opin 
ion  that  the  evangelist  quotes  the  Syriac 
Vulgate ;  Gesenius,  Credner,  and  Kostlin 
believe  that  he  follows  the  Chaldee  version 
in  the  text  of  the  prophecy ;  but  Jer.  ap 
pears  to  be  right  in  maintaining  that  the 
evangelist  follows  the  Hebrew  text  [ep.  ad 
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18.  Behold  my  servant  whom  I  have  chosen,  my  beloved  in  whom 
my  soul  hath  been  well  pleased.     I  will  put  my  spirit  upon  him,  and 
he  shall  show  judgment  to  the  Gentiles. 

19.  He  shall  not  contend,  nor  cry  out,  neither  shall  any  man  hear 
his  voice  in  the  streets. 

20.  The  bruised  reed  he  shall  not  break,  and  smoking  flax  he  shall 
not  extinguish,  till  he  send  forth  judgment  unto  victory. 

21.  And  in  his  name  the  Gentiles  shall  hope. 

of  "  retired "  in  several  codd.  of  vg.  In  18 :  "  whom  my  soul  favors  [in 
whom  it  takes  pleasure]  "  s*  B  Eus ;  "  towards  whom  my  soul  is  favorably 
inclined  "  most  codd.,  Eus  Chrys  ;  "  in  whom  it  has  well  pleased  my  soul  " 
am  fuld  hub  theod  for  med  ox  lind ;  ''in  whom  my  soul  has  well  pleased  " 


Algas.  qu.  2],  though  in  the  last  verse  he 
cites  the  Ixx.  version.  In  the  prophecy  the 
evangelist  first  states  the  relation  of  Jesus  to 
God  ;  secondly,  his  relation  to  the  Gentiles  ; 
thirdly,  his  personal  character ;  fourthly,  the 
relation  of  the  Gentiles  to  Jesus.  [a] 
Christ's  relation  to  God.  He  is  the  servant 
of  God  concerning  whom  Isaias  speaks  most 
eloquently  in  the  latter  part  of  his  prophecies 
[Is.  xl.-lxvi. ;  cf.  Acts  iii.  13,  26 ;  iv.  27, 
3D]  ;  he  is  moreover  the  chosen  one  of  God, 
his  beloved,  in  whom  God  has  been  well 
pleased ;  finally,  he  is  imbued,  or  anointed, 
with  the  Spirit  of  God  [Is.  xi.  2 ;  Ixi.  1 ;  Mt. 
iii.  10  ;  Acts  iv.  27]. 

[ft]  Relation  of  Jesus  to  the  Gentiles.  This 
the  evangelist  expresses  in  stating  that  "  he 
shall  show  judgment  to  the  Gentiles."  The 
"  Gentiles "  need  not  be  the  multitudes  in 
the  company  of  Jesus  [cf.  Sehanz],  but  they 
are  simply  "  the  heathen."  "  Judgment " 

renders  the  Hebrew  t3QK?^>  or  the  divine 
T  :    • 

rule  of  right  and  justice,  the  law  and  teach 
ing  of  God  [Euth.  Theoph.  Thorn.  Fab. 
Dion.  Jans.  Maid.]  ;  although  in  the  New 
Testament  the  Greek  word  Kpitris  usually 
signifies  "  forensic  trial  "  with  its  sentence  and 
subsequent  separation  [cf.  Weiss,  Sehanz], 
it  has  here  evidently  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  original  [Knab.].  Still,  since  the 
divine  rule  of  right  and  justice  contains 
the  principles  underlying  the  divine  sen 
tence  pronounced  in  the  judgment,  and 
since  the  separation  that  will  be  ratified  in 
the  judgment  has  begun  with  the  appear 
ance  of  Christ,  the  word  may  be  said  to  con 
tain  both  foregoing  ideas  [Euth.  Schegg, 
Sehanz,  Fil.]. 

[7]  Character  of  Jesus.  In  this  part  of  the 
prophecy  we  have  the  passage  that  fits  ex 
actly  into  the  preceding  context,  since  it  is 
here  that  the  evangelist  shows  how  unfounded 
and  unprovoked  were  the  hostilities  of  the 
enemies  of  Jesus.  Still  the  preceding  part 
of  the  prophecy  and  the  following  is  not  a 
mere  introduction  and  rhetorical  conclusion 
to  this  passage  [cf.  Schegg],  but  refers  to 
the  whole  section  [cc.  xi.,  xii.],  since  it  re 


presents  the  hostility  against  Christ  as  pre 
dicted  by  the  prophet  ;  the  rejected  Messias 
is  the  hope  of  the  Gentiles.  "  He  shall  not 
contend  "  is  neither  in  the  Greek  nor  in 
the  Hebrew  text,  unless  we  explain  the  He 

brew  verb      U^f  as  containing'  both  the  idea 


of  "  contending  "  and  of  "  crying."  "  The 
bruised  reed  "  and  the  "  smoking  flax  "  re 
present  the  Gentiles  and  the  Jews  [Hil. 
Dion.],  or  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles  [Bed.], 
or  the  Jews  persecuting  Jesus  though  they 
might  have  been  destroyed  as  easily  as  a 
bruised  reed  is  broken  and  as  smoking  flax 
is  extinguished  [Aug.  De  civ.  dei,  xx.  30,  n. 
4  ;  Caj.  Chrys.  Theoph.  Euth.  Br.  Jans.],  or 
they  represent  those  burdened  with  sin  and 
weak  in  the  faith  [cf.  Jer.  Fab.  Bar.  Salm. 
Sylv.  ].  Maid,  sees  here  the  figure  of  one 
walking  so  lightly  that  his  foot  would  not 
break  a  bruised  reed,  feeble  though  it  be. 
At  any  rate,  the  quiet,  humble,  and  meek 
behavior  of  Jesus  contrasts  vividly  with  the 
noisy,  proud,  and  harsh  manners  of  the 
Pharisees. 

[8]  Relation  of  the  Gentiles  to  Jesus.  Christ's 
humility  and  meekness  will  continue  till  he 
brings  the  divine  rule  of  right  and  justice 

E  judgment]  to  its  victory  all  over  the  earth 
Knab.]  ;  this  will  not  happen  till  the  day  of 
the  last  judgment  [Chrys.  Sehanz,  Br.],  when 
his  justice  will  take  its  course.  The  evangel 
ist  quotes  here  the  sense  of  the  prophecy 
rather  than  its  words,  for  he  substitutes  the 
clause  "  unto  victory  "  for  the  original  "  unto 
truth."  Maid.,  however,  thinks  that  St.  Mat 
thew  writing  in  Aramaic  used  here  a  word 
flint  ,  meaning  both  "  victory  "  and  "  truth  "  ; 
the  Greek  translator  of  the  gospel  rendered 
this  word  in  its  first  meaning.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  foregoing  Aram,  word  never  means 
"  truth."  Though  the  evangelist  changes 
two  words  in  the  last  part  of  the  prophecy, 
substituting  "  Gentiles  "  for  "  islands  "  and 
"  name  "  for  "  law,"  he  preserves  its  sub 
stantial  meaning.  For  if  "  the  islands  anx 
iously  await  his  law"  [Heb.],  they  also 
"  hope  in  his  name  "  [Mt.J. 
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22.  Then  was  offered  to  him  one  possessed  with  a  devil,  blind  and 
dumb,  and  he  healed  him,  so  that  he  spoke  and  saw. 

23.  And  all  the  multitudes  were  amazed  and  said  :  Is  not  this  the 
Son  of  David  ? 

24.  But  the  Pharisees  hearing  it,  said :  This  man  casteth  not  out 
devils  but  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  devils. 

25.  And  Jesus  knowing  their  thoughts,  said  to  them  :  Every  king 
dom  divided  against  itself  shall  be  made  desolate,  and  every  city  or 
house  divided  against  itself  shall  not  stand. 

26.  And  if  Satan  cast  out  Satan,  he  is  divided  against  himself ;  how 
then  shall  his  kingdom  stand  ? 

[bene  complacuit  anima  mea]  dub  eg  lich  ken  rush.  In  22 :  "  they  offered  " 
B  syr[cu  both]  cop  aeth  ;  "  was  offered  "  in  most  codd.  like  vg ;  "so  that  the 
dumb  man  "  s  B  D  ff1  k  g1  cop  syr[cu]  seth ;  "  so  that  the  blind  and  dumb 
man  "  in  other  codd. ;  "  deaf  "  is  added  in  a  c  d  f  ff1  g1  q  h  rush  ken  ;  "  and 


22.  Then  was  offered   to   him.]     3.  The 
exorcism,  vv.  22-37.     In  this  section  we  must 
consider  first  the  miracle,  v.   22 ;  secondly, 
the  words  of  the  multitudes  and  the  Phari 
sees,  vv.  23-24 ;  thirdly,  the  answer  of  Jesus, 
vv.  25-30 ;  fourthly,  his  inference  concerning 
the  need  of  taking  sides,  vv.  31-37. 

a.  The  miracle.  Though  this  incident  re 
sembles  that  recorded  ix.  32-34,  it  differs 
from  the  latter  in  three  particulars  :  the  pos 
sessed  person  occurring  in  the  present  case 
is  both  dumb  and  blind  [not  only  dumb]  ; 
the  multitudes  express  their  incipient  faith 
[not  content  with  mere  wonder]  ;  the  Phari 
sees  are  explicit  in  their  charge  that  Jesus  is 
in  league  with  the  devil,  and  they  are  an 
swered  at  length.  The  miracle  was  there 
fore  a  threefold  one,  embracing  an  exorcism, 
the  gift  of  sight,  and  the  power  of  speech  ; 
Jer.  remarks  that  this  triple  miracle  is  re 
peated  every  day  in  the  conversion  of  the 
sinner. 

23.  And  the    multitudes  were    amazed.] 
6.   The  people  and  the  Pharisees.     The  verb 
expressing  the  amazement  of  the  multitudes 
occurs  in  the  first  gospel  only  here,  while  it 
occurs  more  frequently  in  the  second,  and  in 
Acts.     The  interrogative  particle  employed 
by  the  multitudes  does  not  necessarily  ex 
pect   an   affirmative   answer,   excluding   all 
doubt,  but  neither  does  it  necessitate  a  nega 
tive  one.     The  author   of  op.  imp.    is   then 
right  in  terming  this  a  question  of  persons 
approaching  the  faith,  though  the  approach 
is  a  slow  one,  considering  the  many  miracles 
witnessed  [cf.  iv.  17;   vii.  21  ff . ;  xi.  27  ff.]. 
Concerning  the  identity  of  the  Son  of  David 
with  the  Messias,  cf .  ix.  27  ;  xxii.  42.     The 
Pharisees  are  exasperated  by  this  attitude  of 
the  multitudes,  and  are  bent  on  obliterating 
the  present   impression   at   all  costs.     This 
effect  will  be  obtained,  even  if  the  attention 
of  the  people  can  be  averted  by  an  observa 
tion,  most  unreasonable  in  itself  ;  hence  they 
have  recourse  to  the  charge  that  Jesus  is  in 


alliance  with  Beelzebub  [cf .  x.  25],  the  prince 
of  devils  [cf .  Ed.  ii.  p.  761 ;  Lightf  oot,  ad  loc. ; 
Weber,  System  der  altsynag.  pal.  Theol. 
p.  243].  The  absence  of  the  article  in  the 
Greek  text  before  "  prince  "  may  be  an  anal 
ogy  to  the  construction  of  the  word  "  king  " 
after  a  proper  name  [cf .  Schanz]  ;  the  arti 
cle  occurs  in  the  second  and  third  gospel. 

25.  And  Jesus  knowing  their  thoughts.] 
c.  Apology  of  Jesus.  The  evangelist  appeals 
to  our  Lord's  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  of 
his  enemies,  either  because  they  spoke  in  a 
low  tone  to  the  multitudes  so  as  to  conceal 
their  words,  or  because  it  is  the  ulterior  de 
signs  and  plans  of  the  enemies  that  Jesus 
wishes  especially  to  counteract.  To  the 
popular  attack  Jesus  opposes  a  popular  de 
fence  :  first,  the  devil  cannot  be  in  alliance 
against  himself ;  secondly,  the  Pharisees 
themselves  acknowledge  exorcisms  to  be  the 
work  of  God ;  thirdly,  the  devil  must  be  ex 
pelled  by  one  stronger  than  the  devil ; 
fourthly,  the  devil  is  opposed  to  Jesus. 

[1~\  No  division  in  hell.  Jesus  appeals  to 
a  fact  known  by  experience  that  no  civil,  or 
municipal,  or  domestic  society  in  which  dis 
cord  reigns  can  flourish  ;  what  is  true  of  the 
different  kinds  of  human  society  is  equally 
true  of  Satan's  kingdom.  This  argument 
cannot  be  weakened  by  the  consideration  that 
the  devil  might  allow  this  seeming  division  in 
order  to  effect  a  greater  evil  [De  Wette]  ;  for 
though  the  unwillingness  with  which  the  devils 
left  their  victims  when  expelled  by  Jesus  does 
not  furnish  an  adequate  answer  to  the  fore 
going  exception  [cf.  Schegrg1],  the  impossi 
bility  of  effecting  any  greater  evil  by  their 
union  with  our  Lord  renders  such  an  alliance 
impossible.  Snch  reasoning  supposes,  of 
course,  the  truth  of  Christ's  doctrine  and  the 
uprightness  of  his  moral  principles  and  con 
duct  ;  even  if  the  Jews  did  not  fully  admit 
this,  our  Lord's  argument  at  least  blunted 
the  point  of  the  enemies'  charge  by  f  oreiBg 
them  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  greater  evil 
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27.  And  if  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  by  whom  do  your  children 
cast  them  out  ?    Therefore  they  shall  be  your  judges. 

28.  But  if  I  by  the  spirit  of  God  cast  out  devils,  then  is  the  king 
dom  of  God  come  upon  you. 

29.  Or  how  can  any  one  enter  into  the  house  of  the  strong,  and  rifle 
his  goods,  unless  he  first  bind  the  strong  ?  and  then  he  will  rifle  his 
house. 

30.  He  that  is  not  with  me,  is  against  me ;  and  he  that  gathereth 
not  with  me,  scattereth. 

heard  "  is  added  in  rush  b  syr[cu].     In  28 :  instead  of  "  come  "  it  reads 


which  the  devils  might  obtain  by  permitting 
a  certain  good ;  and  taken  in  the  concrete,  it 
implies  that  God  could  not  permit  the  series 
of  miracles  worked  by  our  Lord  in  proof  of 
his  Messianic  mission,  at  a  time  when,  ac 
cording  to  all  prophecies,  the  Messias  must 
come,  if  they  were  the  work  of  the  devil, 
since  he  would  thus  introduce  his  own  agent 
as  the  divinely  promised  Messias. 

27.  And  if  I  by  Beelzebub.]  [2]  An 
"  argumentum  ad  hominem."  "  Your  chil 
dren  "  are  not  the  apostles,  though  they  are 
of  the  same  nationality  as  the  Pharisees  [cf. 
Chrys.  Tbeoph.  Euth.  Hil.  Aug.  op.  imp.  Br.], 
nor  can  they  be  identified  indiscriminately 
with  either  our  Lord's  or  the  Pharisees'  dis 
ciples  [cf.  Jer.  Bed.  Pasch.  Alb.  Thorn. 
Dion.  Caj.  Calm.]  ;  if  either  of  these  two 
opinions  were  correct,  our  Lord  would  have 
spoken  of  his  disciples,  not  of  the  children 
of  the  Pharisees,  and  the  enemies  would  have 
taken  the  same  exception  to  the  exorcisms  of 
the  disciples  [cf.  Mt.  x.  25].  The  argument 
is  not  open  to  such  exceptions,  if  the  chil 
dren  of  the  Pharisees  are  their  disciples. 
That  there  existed  exorcists  among  the  Jews 
is  certain  beyond  doubt  [Acts  xix.  13; 
Joseph.  Ant.  VIII.  ii.  5  ;  B.  J.  VII.  vi.  3 ; 
Justin,  dial.  c.  85  ;  Iren.  Orig.  Jer.].  We  are 
therefore  warranted  in  explaining  the  "  chil 
dren  of  the  Pharisees  "  as  adherents  of  their 
tenets  with  Tost.  [q.  64  in  c.  xii.]  Tol.  [in 
Luc.  xi.  19]  Fab.  Jans.  Lap.  Lam.  Arn.  Bisp. 
Keischl,  Grimm  [iv.  p.  405],  Schanz,  Fil. 
Kiiab.  etc.  "  They  shall  be  your  judges," 
because  in  their  case  you  attribute  the  exor 
cisms  to  the  power  of  God.  Jesus  immedi 
ately  continues,  "  But  if  I  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  cast  out  devils,"  for  there  is  no  third 
power  ;  he  must  exorcise  either  by  the  power 
of  Satan  or  by  that  of  God.  The  inference 
he  draws  from  this  is  based  partly  on  the  na 
ture  of  exorcism  by  which  the  reign  of  Satan 
is  destroyed,  and  the  kingdom,  of  God  either 

Srepared  or  formally  introduced  [cf .  Knab. 
ans.  Tost.  qu.  65],  partly  on  the  Rabbinic 
tradition  according  to  which  the  devil  was  to 
be  bound  and  thrown  into  hell  in  the  days  of 
the  Messias  [cf.  Ed.  ii.  p.  198,  728  ff.]. 

29.  Or  how  can  any  one  enter  into  the 
house.]  \_3~\  One  stronger  than  the  devil.  In 
order  to  expel  Satan,  one  must  be  stronger 


than  Satan  ;  therefore  Satan  is  not  expelled 
by  one  of  his  own  strength.  "  The  strong  " 
one  mentioned  in  the  present  passage  is 
Satan ;  his  goods  are  either  the  devils  and 
bad  men  [Chrys.  Euth.],  or  the  latter  only 
[Theoph.  Jer.  Aug.  Bed.  Dion.  Caj.  Fil.] ; 
his  house  is  either  the  world,  or  his  kingdom 
in  the  world  ;  Is.  xlix.  24  f .  uses  a  similar 
figure. 

30.  He  that  is  not  with  me.]  [4]  The  devil 
is  against  Jesus.  At  first  sight,  these  words 
seem  to  contradict  Lk.  ix.  50,  "  he  that  is  not 
against  you,  is  for  you."  But  since  it  is  clear 
that  the  person  in  question  believed  in  Jesus 
[cf.  Mk.  ix.  38],  the  words  of  our  Lord  may 
be  directed  against  the  erroneous  idea  that 
one  must  belong  to  the  apostolic  college  in 
order  to  be  with  Jesus  [Maid.],  or  they  may 
be  calculated  to  counteract  the  jealousy  of 
the  disciples,  or  they  may  point  to  a  case  in 
which,  for  good  reasons,  it  was  not  necessary 
to  profess  the  faith  in  Jesus  openly  [Lap. 
Sylv.],  or  they  may  be  equivalent  to  the 
positive  statement  that  the  person  in  question 
agreed  with  the  apostles  in  doctrine  and  prac 
tice,  and  was  therefore  with  them  [Aug.  De 
cons,  evang.  iv.  5,  6], 

The  words  now  in  question  do  not  refer  to 
persons  that  are  undoubtedly  believers  in  Je 
sus,  but  they  give  a  general  rule  by  which,  in 
difficult  times,  when  neutrality  is  equivalent 
to  enmity,  disciples  may  be  distinguished 
from  those  that  are  not  disciples,  friends 
from  foes.  In  their  context,  the  words  point 
out,  first,  that  the  devil  is  against  Jesus,  since 
he  is  not  aiding  him  to  introduce  the  kingdom 
of  God,  to  gather  the  straying  sheep  of  Israel 
[Ez.  xxxiv.  12  ff . ;  Mt.  iii.  12]  ;  it  is  therefore 
false  that  Jesus  drives  out  devils  by  the  help 
of  Satan  [Chrys.  Theoph.  Euth.  Hil.  Jer.  op. 
imp.  Bed.  Pasch.  Thorn.  Dion.  Jans.  Sylv. 
Lam.  Arn.].  In  the  second  place,  the  words 
point  out  plainly  that  one  must  chose  either 
the  discipleship  of  Jesus,  or  the  part  of  his 
enemies ;  they  contain,  therefore,  a  strong 
appeal  to  those  hearers  of  our  Lord  who  had 
not  yet  taken  a  decided  view  concerning  him 
[Knab.  Schanz,  cf.  Chrys.].  The  reference  of 
the  words  to  the  Jewish  exorcists  who  may 
not  have  been  present  at  all  [cf.  Bengel, 
Neander,  Godet].  or  to  the  Pharisees  who 
had  already  taken  part  against  our  Lord  [cf. 
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31.  Therefore  I  say  to  you :    Every  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be 
forgiven  men,  but  the  blasphemy  of  the  Spirit  shall  not  be  forgiven. 

32.  And  whosoever  shall  speak  a  word  against  the  Son  of  man,  it 
shall  be  forgiven  him  ;  but  he  that  shall  speak  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  world  to 
come. 

"hastened,"  "approached,"  "come  beforehand."     In  81:  "men  "is  added 
at  the  end  in  most  codd. ;  it  is  omitted  in  s  B  g2  k  vg  cop  arm  seth  Athan 


Maid.  Lap.  Schegg,  Bisp.  Weiss],  is  less 
probable. 

31.  Therefore  I  say  to  you.]  d.  Logical 
inference.  In  the  following  verses  our  Lord 
infers  first  the  absolute  spiritual  ruin  of  his 
opponents,  w.  31,  32  ;  secondly,  he  justifies 
this  ruin  by  the  necessary  connection  between 
person  and  work,  w.  33-85 ;  thirdly,  he  ap 
plies  this  principle  especially  to  our  words, 
w.  36,  37. 

[1]  The  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Every 
sin  in  general  and  blasphemy  in  particular 

EChrys.1,  or  every  sin  of  deed  and  word 
Thom.J,  can  obtain  forgiveness.  But  in 
opposition  to  this  we  have  the  "  blasphemy 
of  the  Spirit,"  which  shall  not  be  forgiven. 
Explanations :  a.  We  need  not  mention  the 
opinion  of  Origen,  who  contends  that  every 
sin  committed  after  baptism  is  "  blasphemy 
of  the  Spirit,"  as  if  the  sacrament  of  pen 
ance  were  without  avail  for  the  contrite 
sinner,  )8.  nor  the  belief  of  Augustin  that 
the  "  blasphemy  of  the  Spirit "  is  final  im 
penitence,  especially,  if  the  sinner  ''  despairs 
of  grace  and  forgiveness,  resolves  to  con 
tinue  in  his  sins,  and  acts  up  to  that  reso 
lution  "  ;  for  our  Lord  speaks  of  a  sin  ex 
pressed  in  words,  a  speaking  "  against  the 
Holy  Ghost."  7.  This  circumstance  excludes 
also  the  opinion  that  "  blasphemy  of  the 
Spirit  "  is  a  sin  of  malice  generally.  8.  If  we 
read  the  text  carefully,  we  perceive  that  the 
evangelist  himself  determines  the  sin  of 
"  blasphemy  against  the  Spirit."  It  is  not 
the  "  word  against  the  Son  of  man,"  i.  e.  the 
scandal  one  might  take  on  account  of  the 
poverty,  weakness,  and  kwliness  of  our  Lord, 
though  this,  too,  would  be  grievously  sinful 
[cf.  Jer.  Chrys.  Cyr.  Bed.  Pasch.  Br.  Alb. 
Dion.  Caj.  Maid.  Jans.  Lap.  Calm.  Schegg, 
Bisp.  Reischl,  Schanz,  Fil.  Knab.]  ;  e.  but  it 
consists  in  speaking  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
just  as  the  Pharisees  did  who  attacked  Jesus 
by  accusing  him  of  an  alliance  with  the  devil, 
by  ascribing  his  miracles,  though  evidently 
the  work  of  God  [Hil.  Euth.  Ambr.],  or  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  [Aug.  Thorn.],  to  the  influ 
ence  of  the  devil.  The  context  of  the  third 
gospel  [iii.  30]  confirms  this  development,  for 
the  evangelist  adds  :  "  because  they  said  :  he 
hath  an  unclean  spirit."  While  we  may  con 
sider  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  as  con 
sisting  in  a  resistance  of  evident  truth,  the 
blasphemy  of  the  Spirit  consists  in  ascribing 
the  signs  wrought  in  proof  of  divine  truth  to 


the  power  of  the  devil  [Chrys.  Athan.  ep.  4 
ad  Serapion.  n.  12  ;  Pacian.  ep.  3,  15  ;  Basil. 
Moral,  reg.  35  ;  reg.  brev.  273  ;  Bed.  in  Marc, 
iii.  29 ;  Rab.  Pasch.  Br.  Maid.  Lap.  Bar.  Calm. 
Lam.  Am.  Bisp.  Fil.  Knab.  etc.].  £  Our  Lord 
plainly  declares  that  the  blasphemy  of  the 
Spirit  shall  not  be  forgiven  ;  it  cannot  be  said, 
therefore,  that  this  statement  is  modified  by 
the  general  rule  according  to  which  every 
sin  and  blasphemy  will  be  forgiven  [cf. 
Maid.;  see  below],  for  it  is  expressly  worded 
as  an  exception  to  the  general  law  [cf.  Jer. 
Chrys.  Athan.  Ambr.].  77.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  noted  that  Jesus  does  not  say, 
"  cannot  be  forgiven,"  as  if  the  sin  were  irre- 
missible  in  itself ;  though  God  absolutely 
speaking  could  forgive  the  sin,  our  Lord  fore 
sees  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  sinner  will  not 
consent  to  the  sufficient  grace  which  he  shall 
receive  even  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life 
[cf.  Heb.  vi.  4,  5  ;  x.  26 ;  1  Jn.  v.  16].  e. 
That  there  is  no  reason  for  despairing  in  any 
given  case  on  account  of  this  terrible  threat 
of  Jesus  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  we  can 
not  be  certain  in  a  given  case  whether  the 
blasphemy  of  the  Spirit  has  been  committed 
[Aug.  serm.  71, 13  n.,  21].  i.  Commentators 
have  collected  out  of  the  writings  of  Augustin 
on  this  question  six  kinds  of  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost :  despair,  presumption,  resisting 
the  known  truth,  envy  of  the  spiritual  good 
of  others,  impenitence,  and  obstinacy  in  evil. 
K.  The  words  "  this  world  "  and  "  the  world 
to  come  "  apply  in  their  proper  meaning  to 
the  coming  of  Christ,  so  that  they  signify  the 
time  before  and  after  the  second  coming  of 
our  Lord  ;  but  these  periods  have  their  anal 
ogies  in  the  life  of  each  individual  man,  so 
that  "  this  world  "  and  "  the  world  to  come  " 
simply  mean  before  and  after  death.  A..  Aug. 
[De  civ.  del,  xxi.  24],  Gregor.  [dial.  1.'  iv.  c. 
39],  Bed.  Pasch.  Br.  Rab.  Druthm.  Anselm. 
laud.  Jans.  Maid.  Caj.  Bar.  Lam.  Arn.  etc. 
infer  from  these  words  that  some  sins  must 
in  some  sense  be  forgiven  after  death,  either 
as  to  their  guilt  or  their  punishment ;  Bellar- 
min  [De  purgat.  1.  i.  c.  4]  uses  these  words  in 
proving  the  existence  of  purgatory.  /J..  The 
exception  of  the  Socinians  [Wolsog,  in  1.], 
that  Jesus  here  accommodated  himself  to  the 
error  of  the  Jews,  cannot  be  based  on  any 
analogy  in  the  words  of  our  Lord  ;  Alford's 
[in  1.]  exception,  that  as  sin  forgiven  is  for 
given  in  time  and  eternity,  so  sin  unforgiven 
is  unforgiven  for  this  life  and  the  next,  either 
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33.  Either  make  the  tree  good,  and  its  fruit  good ;  or  make  the  tree 
evil,  and  its  fruit  evil.     For  by  the  fruit  the  tree  is  known. 

34.  O  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  you  speak  good  things,  whereas 
you  are  evil  ?  for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  the  mouth  speak- 
eth. 

35.  A  good  man  out  of  a  good  treasure  bringeth  forth  good  things  ; 
and  an  evil  man  out  of  an  evil  treasure  bringeth  forth  evil  things. 

36.  But  I  say  to  you  that  every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they 
shall  render  an  account  for  it  in  the  day  of  judgment. 

37.  For  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words,  thou 
shalt  be  condemned. 

38.  Then  some  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  answered  him,  saying : 
Master,  we  would  see  a  sign  from  thee. 


begs  the  question  by  assuming  that  sin  for 
given  in  this  life  can  be  said  to  be  forgiven 
in  the  next,  or  changes  the  preposition  in  " 
to  "  for  "  ;  finally,  Bloomfield's  observation 
that  the  words  of  Jesus  are  merely  an  em 
phatic  expression  for  "  never,"  because  the 
parallel  passage  of  Mark  [iii.  29]  reads  "  he 
that  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
shall  never  have  forgiveness,"  has  been  antici 
pated  by  Aug.  [De  civ.  dei,  xxi.  24]  when  he 
said  :  "  It  could  not  be  truly  said  of  some 
persons  that  they  shall  not  be  forgiven  either 
in  this  life  or  in  the  life  to  come,  unless  there 
were  some  who,  though  not  in  this  life,  would 
be  forgiven  in  the  life  to  come."  Just  as  we 
may  prove  the  existence  of  a  world  to  come 
from  the  words  of  the  first  evangelist,  though 
it  cannot  be  proved  from  the  second  gospel 
in  spite  of  its  substantial  agreement  with  the 
passage  of  the  first,  so  we  infer  the  forgive 
ness  of  sin  in  the  world  to  come  from  the 
passage  as  found  in  the  first  gospel,  though 
it  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  words  of  the 
second,  v.  Before  leaving  this  passage,  we 
must  add  an  opinion  which  has  been  omitted 
above  in  order  not  to  interrupt  the  continuity 
of  the  commentary:  Cyr.  Epiph.  [haer.  liv. 
2],  Pasch.  Br.  Alb.  Thorn.  [2a  2ae,  q.  14,  a. 
3],  Tost.  [q.  67  in  Matt,  xii.]  Caj.  Maid.  Bel- 
larm.  [De  puenit.  1.  ii.  c.  16]  Suar.  [disp.  viii. 
sect.  1,  n.  19],  Lap.  Lam.  Calm.  Am.  Palmi- 
eri  [De  pcenit.  Romaa,  1879,  p.  60],  explain 
the  statement  of  our  Lord  that  the  blasphemy 
of  the  Spirit  shall  not  be  forgiven,  "  neither 
in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come,"  as 
merely  indicating  the  grievousness  of  the  sin, 
or  the  extraordinary  mercy  of  God  manifested 
by  the  remission  of  this  sin,  or  the  great  dif 
ficulty  of  conversion  after  committing  such  a 
sin,  or  a  merely  hypothetic  assertion  that  re 
mission  will  not  be  obtained  without  proper 
penance  ;  it  is  singular,  however,  that  these 
authors  do  not  admit  a  similar  explanation  in 
similar  statements  of  the  gospels,  e.  g.  Mk. 
xvi.  16. 

33.  Either  make  the  tree  good.]  [#] 
Why  the  blasphemy  of  the  Spirit  is  not  for 
given.  Jer.  Chrys.  Caj.  Jans.  Lap.  Bar.  Lam. 


Calm.  Arn.  Schegg,  Reischl,  Bisp.  Grimm, 
Fil.  etc.  see  in  this  passage  a  dilemma 
against  the  charge  of  the  Pharisees,  as  if  it 
meant :  Either  the  devil  is  bad,  and  cannot 
perform  good  deeds,  or  the  good  deeds  which 
you  have  witnessed  are  not  the  work  of  the 
devil ;  in  either  case,  your  charge  is  false. 
But  this  dilemma  is  open  to  the  exception 
that  even  exorcisms  are  no  longer  good 
deeds,  if  they  are  performed  by  the  aid  of 
the  devil.  Aug.  [serm.  72,  1  ;  de  act.  cum 
Felice  manich.  ii.  4 ;  contra  litt.  Petil.  ii. 
6]  Br.  Thorn.  Maid.  Schanz,  Weiss,  Keil, 
etc.  are  therefore  right  in  connecting  the 
passage  with  what  follows,  explaining  it 
thus  :  The  tree  testifies  of  itself  by  its  fruit 
[Hil.] ;  since  then  your  fruit,  the  "  blas 
phemy  of  the  Spirit,"  is  so  evil,  what  must 
not  be  your  wickedness  ?  The  providence  of 
God  is  therefore  justified  in  not  granting  you 
those  peculiar  graces  that  would  prove  effi 
cacious  unto  the  remission  of  your  sin.  The 
wickedness  of  the  Pharisees  is  still  more 
emphasized  by  their  evil  origin  [cf.  Mt.  iii. 
17],  and  by  the  fact  that  their  words  show 
only  part  of  their  wickedness,  since  they  are, 
as  it  were,  an  overflow  of  the  abundance  of 
their  heart  [Jn.  v.  18 ;  viii.  53 ;  x.  23 ;  1  Jn. 
i.  10;  v.  10;  Euth.],  or  a  small  coin  of  the 
treasure  stowed  away  in  their  soul. 

36.  But  I  say  to  you  that  every  idle 
word.]  [3]  Guilt  of  blasphemy  of  the  Spirit. 
An  idle  word  has  no  good  purpose,  is  not 
spoken  for  the  good  of  either  the  speaker 
or  the  hearer  [cf.  Chrys.  Jer.  Pasch.  Pr. 
Thorn.  Alb.l.  If,  then,  even  idle  words  will 
be  punished  in  the  day  of  judgment,  what 
must  he  expect  who  blasphemes  against  the 
Spirit  ?  The  principle  that  our  words  shall 
be  the  criterion  of  our  condemnation  or  our 
absolution  in  the  divine  judgment  is  in  con 
formity  with  Prov.  xii.  14 ;  xiii.  3 ;  xxi.  6, 
23 ;  Ecclus.  v.  15 ;  xiv.  1 ;  xxii.  33 ;  xxviii. 
22 ;  James  iii.  6 ;  cf .  Druthm.  Knab.  Dion, 
etc. 

38.  Then  some  of  the  scribes  and  Phari 
sees.]  4-  The  sign  of  Jonas,  38-45.  In  this 
section  the  evangelist  states  first  the  petition 
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39.  Who  answering  said  to  them  :  An  evil  and  adulterous  genera 
tion  seeketh  a  sign  ;  and  a  sign  shall  not  be  given  it,  but  the  sign  of 
Jonas  the  prophet. 

40.  For  as  Jonas  was  in  the  whale's  belly  three  days  and  three 
nights,  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  in  the  heart  of  the  earth  three  days 
and  three  nights. 


of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  v.  39  ;  secondly, 
the  sign  promised  them,  vv.  39,  40 ;  thirdly, 
the  attitude  of  the  enemies  to  the  sign,  vv. 
41 ,  42  ;  fourthly,  the  consequences  of  this 
attitude,  vv.  43-45. 

a.  Petition  of  the  enemies.  Lk.  xi.  16 
seems  to  show  that  the  Pharisees  who  ask 
for  the  sign  are  different  from  those  in  the 
previous  section.  The  clause  *'  answered 
him "  may  refer  to  the  refutation  of  the 
Pharisees  occurring  in  various  parts  of  the 
gospels,  or  it  may  express  the  connection  of 
the  petition  with  the  events  that  were  just 
then  transpiring.  Mt.  xvi.  1,  Lk.  xi.  10, 
and  Mk.  viii.  11  render  it  probable  that  it 
was  a  sign  from  heaven,  such  as  thunder  and 
lightning,  that  was  desired  by  the  Pharisees 
[Jer.  Theoph.  Euth.  op.  imp.  Aug.  Bed.  Rab. 
Pasch.  Thorn.  Dion.  Jans.  Lap.  Arn.  Fil. 
etc.]  ;  such  a  sign  the  Jews  demanded  also 
during  our  Lord's  Eucharistic  discourse, 
when  they  reminded  him  of  the  bread  that 
Moses  had  given  them  from  heaven  [Jn.  vi. 
30;  cf.  Caj.].  1  Cor.  i.  22  shows  that  even 
after  the  resurrection  the  Jews  were  in  the 
habit  of  demanding  signs  from  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel. 

39.  Who  answering  said  to  them.]  6. 
The  sign.  a.  How  "  evil  "  a  generation  the 
Pharisees  were  is  further  declared  in  Jn.  viii. 
44,  45  ;  cf.  v.  46.  $.  The  expression  "  adul 
terous  "  applies  the  prophetic  figure  by 
which  the  Jews  are  represented  as  the  un 
faithful  spouse  of  God  [cf .  Is.  i.  21 ;  1.  1 ; 
Jer.  ii.  2  ;  Ez.  xvi.  8  f ;  Os.  ii.  5  f .]  to  the 
generation  that  refused  to  acknowledge  its 
Messianic  spouse  [cf.  Mt.  ix.  15].  7.  Hence 
the  whimsical  desire  of  the  Pharisees  for  a 
sign  will  not  be  satisfied,  but  they  will  witness 
a  sign  which  they  do  not  wish  to  see,  wrought 
like  that  of  Jonas  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gen 
tiles,  and  not  of  the  Jews ;  this  shows  also 
that  our  Lord  did  not  intend  to  destroy  the 
apologetic  value  of  his  miracles  by  his  decla 
ration  [cf.  Jn.  xi.  41  f.].  5.  Concerning 
Jonas  in  the  whale's  belly,  see  Jon.  ii.  1,  4. 
e.  "  Three  days  and  three  nights  "  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  space  of  seventy-two 
hours,  but  may  be  used  of  a  period  embrac 
ing  parts  of  three  days  and  nights  [Esth.  iv. 
16 ;  v.  1 ;  Tob.  iii.  10,  12 ;  1  Kings  xxx.  12, 
13],  and  in  this  sense  the  words  of  Jesus 
were  understood  by  his  enemies  [cf.  Mt. 
xxvii.  63,  64 ;  Jer.  Theoph.  Lightfoot's  Rab 
binic  expressions,  in  loc.J.  £  "  In  the  heart 
of  the  earth  "  is  explained  of  Christ's  burial 
by  Chrys.  Euth.  Bed.  Br.  Alb.  Tost.  Sylv. 
Calm.  Arn.  Ed.  [ii.  p.  200];  but  the  ex 
pression  is  hardly  equivalent  to  the  simple 


phrase  "  in  the  earth,"  since  such  an  equiva 
lence  is  not  proved  by  Ex.  xv.  8 ;  Deut.  iv. 
11  ;  2  Kings  xviii.  14  ;  Jon.  ii.  4.  Gesen. 
[Thesaur.  p.  73'.)]  adduces  illustrations  from 
the  Syriac,  the  Persian,  the  Chinese,  which 
demonstrate  that  "  in  the  heart "  signifies 
in  those  languages  "  in  the  middle  "  of  a 
thing.  Tert.  [de  anim.  c.  55]  Iren.  [cont. 
hser.  v.  31]  Cyprian,  [test,  advers.  Jud.  ii. 
25]  Ephr.  [serm.  ad  nocturn.  dominie,  resur.] 
Gregor.  nyss.  [in  s.  pascha  serm.  1]  Ambrosi- 
aster  [in  Eph.  iv.  9],  Jer.  Theoph.  Pasch. 
Fab.  Caj.  Maid.  Lap.  Bar.  Bisp.  Reischl, 
Schanz,  Keil,  Knab.  etc.  are  therefore  war 
ranted  in  explaining  "  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth  "  of  the  descent  of  our  Lord  into  limbo  ; 
Rab.  Dion.  Schegg,  Fil.  Mansel  are  perhaps 
more  correct  when  they  understand  the 
phrase  as  implying  both  Christ's  burial  and 
his  descent  into  limbo.  TJ.  The  sign  pro 
mised  by  our  Lord  cannot  be  placed  in  the 
fact  that  he  preaches  to  the  Jews  as  Jonas 
had  preached  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ninive, 
and  that  he  excels  Jonas  even  as  a  man  raised 
from  the  dead  excels  one  that  has  been  in 
the  belly  of  a  whale  [cf.  Maid.  Paulus, 
Schleiermacher,  David  Schulz,  Strauss,  Ne- 
ander,  Krabbe,  De  Wette.  Ammon,  Bleek, 
Weizsacker,  Schenkel,  Keil,  Weiss].  For 
the  text  evidently  speaks  of  a  miracle,  while 
in  the  foregoing  explanation  there  is  no 
miracle ;  if  the  conversion  of  the  Ninivites 
be  called  a  miracle,  we  cannot  assume  that 
our  Lord  promised  this  conversion  to  the 
Jews  as  a  sign  that  would  be  given  them ; 
again,  the  sign  is  promised  by  our  Lord  as 
something  future,  while  his  ministry  among 
the  Jews  is  something  'present ;  then,  the 
preaching  of  Jonas  is  parallel  in  the  text  to 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon  admired  by  the 
queen  of  the  south,  and  still  the  foregoing 
writers  do  not  find  the  promised  sign  in  Sol 
omon's  wisdom ;  finally,  the  text  itself  does 
not  admit  the  sign  as  consisting  in  the 
preaching  of  Jesus,  since  it  evidently  places 
the  sign  in  the  parallelism  between  Jonas' 
rest  in  the  whale's  belly  and  our  Lord's  in 
the  heart  of  the  earth.  6.  The  common 
opinion  is  therefore  right  in  maintaining  that 
Jesus  will  be  a  sign  to  the  Jews  by  remain 
ing  three  days  in  the  heart  of  the  earth  and 
then  coming  forth  in  renewed  life,  even  as 
Jonas  had  been  a  sign  to  the  Ninivites  by 
proceeding  alive  out  of  the  belly  of  a  whale, 
after  a  three  days'  stay  therein  [cf.  Lk.  xi. 
30].  Schegg's  contention,  that  the  sign  of 
Jonas  had  become  the  proverbial  expression 
of  a  useless  endeavor  among  the  Jews,  has 
no  foundation  in  history ;  our  Lord's  resur- 
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41.  The  men  of  Ninive  shall  rise  in  judgment  with  this  generation, 
and  shall  condemn  it,  because  they  did  penance  at  the  preaching  of 
Jonas ;  and  behold  a  greater  than  Jonas  here. 

42.  The  queen  of  the  south  shall  rise  in  judgment  with  this  gen 
eration,  and  shall  condemn  it,  because  she  came  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon ;  and  behold  a  greater  than 
Solomon  here. 

43.  And  when  an  unclean  spirit  is  gone  out  of  a  man,  he  walketh 
through  dry  places  seeking  rest,  and  findeth  none. 

44.  Then  he  saith :  I  will  return  into  my  house  from  whence  I  came 
out.     And  coming  he  findeth  it  empty,  swept,  and  garnished. 

45.  Then  he  goeth,  and  taketh  with  him  seven  other  spirits  more 
wicked  than  himself,  and  they  enter  in,  and  dwell  there  ;  and  the  last 
state  of  that  man  is  made  worse  than  the  first.     So  shall  it  be  also  to 


this  wicked  generation. 

rection  did  not  prove  wholly  fruitless  even 
among  the  Jews,  as  both  the  gospel  and 
the  history  of  the  apostles  testify  [cf.  Lk. 
xxiii.  48 ;  Acts  ii.  41 ;  iv.  4 ;  v.  14 ;  vi.  1,  7 ; 
xv.  5  ;  etc.].  The  obscurity  of  the  prophecy 
at  the  time  it  was  pronounced  does  not  im 
pair  its  truthfulness  [cf.  Jn.  ii.  21]. 

41.  The  men  of  Ninive.]  c.  The  attitude 
of  the  enemies.  This  is  illustrated  by  two 
examples,  both  taken  from  Gentiles  that 
have  profited  by  the  grace  of  God.  First, 
the  men  of  Ninive  shall  rise  in  judgment, 
either  as  accusers  [Maid.],  or  as  witnesses 
[Fil.  Weiss ;  cf.  Job  xvi.  9  ;  Mk.  xiv.  57],  and 
shall  condemn  the  Jews  in  either  of  the  two 
foregoing  capacities,  because  they  themselves 
did  penance  at  the  preaching  of  the  servant 
and  the  prophet,  while  the  latter  remained 
impenitent  at  the  preaching  of  the  Master 
and  the  Word  Incarnate  [cf.  Chrys.  Jer.  op. 
imp.  Pasch.  Jans.].  Secondly,  the  queen  of 
the  south,  of  the  Sabaeans  in  Arabia  Felix 
[3  Kings  x.  1 ;  2  Par.  ix.  1],  did  not  wait 
till  Solomon  came  to  her,  but  woman  and 
barbarian  though  she  was,  set  out  of  her  own 
accord  to  profit  by  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  ; 
but  the  Jews  refuse  to  listen  to  Wisdom  In 
carnate  [cf.  Chrys.  Maid.].  While  Jesus 
urges  here  again  his  Messianic  claims  by 
placing  himself  above  the  prophets  and  the 
wisest  of  men,  he  at  the  same  time  expresses 
the  threat  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  will 
pass  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles  [cf.  Alt. 
viii.  11,  12  ;  Jer.  Rab.  Pasch.  Thorn.]. 

43.  And  when  an  unclean  spirit.]  d. 
Consequence  of  the  Jews'  attitude.  The  fol 
lowing  passage  approaches  almost  to  a  for 
mal  parable,  in  which  the  action  of  the 
devil  is  compared  with  a  well-known  pro 
pensity  of  man  [Jans.  Caj.  Maid.  Lap.],  a. 
"  When  an  unclean  spirit  is  gone  out  of  a 
man  "  and  the  following,  "  whence  I  came 
out,"  are  expressions  wholly  in  keeping  with 
the  pride  of  the  devil,  as  if  he  had  left  his 
dwelling  of  his  own  accord.  £.  "  He  walk 


eth  through  dry  places  "  can  hardly  refer  to 
the  popular  opinion  that  the  desert  is  the 
proper  dwelling-place  of  the  devil  [Bar.  iv. 
35;  Tob.  viii.  3;  Apoc.  xviii.  2],  for  this  is 
not  to  the  point ;  nor  can  it  refer  to  the  Gen 
tiles,  as  if  the  devil  were  impelled  by  their 
conversion  to  return  to  his  former  dwelling 
[cf.  Hil.  Ambr.  Jer.],  for  the  Gentiles  never 
were  all  converted  to  the  worship  of  the  one 
true  God  ;  much  less  can  it  refer  to  the  souls 
of  the  just  whose  carnal  passions  are  dried 
up  [cf.  Jans.],  for  the  evil  spirit  would  hardly 
expect  to  find  rest  in  such  hearts  ;  it  suffices 
to  see  here  a  human  manner  of  action  which 
serves  to  illustrate  the  tactics  of  the  devil. 

7.  On  the  return  of  the  devil,  his  former 
house  is  empty,  because  not  occupied  by  its 
true  master,  and  not  guarded  by  any  inimi 
cal  force.      Moreover,  it  is  swept  and  gar 
nished    with    those    supernatural    gifts    of 
intellect  and  will  that  are  not  incompatible 
with  the  presence  of  the  devil,  and  in  which 
he,    therefore,  specially  glories,  because  he 
turns  them  against  the  service  of  God  [Maid, 
op.  imp.  Calm.  Schegg]  ;  it  is  garnished  also 
with  those  sins  and  vices  that  form  the  devil's 
special  delight  [Euth.  Br.  Cyr.  Bed.  Thorn. 
Jans.  Lam.  Arn.  Schanz,  Knab.]  ;  finally,  in 
the  case  of  the  Jews,  the  house  is  garnished 
with  the  superfluous  and  unprofitable  observ 
ance  of  the  Pharisaic  traditions  [Rom.  x.  3 ; 
Jer.  Dion.],  not  to  speak  of  those  attractions 
by  which  the  desires  of  the  devil  are  partic 
ularly  inflamed,    though  they  may  be  un 
known  to  us  [Jans.  Caj.  Bisp.  Fil.]. 

8.  The  "  seven  other  spirits  more  wicked 
than  himself "  may  denote  the  universality 
of    corruption    [Apolin.    cat.    Rab.    Thorn. 
Dion.],  or  the  seven  deadly  sins  [Euth.  Bed.], 
or  simply  many  evil  spirits  [Maid.],  or  finally 
the  plenitude  of  the  spirit  of  evil,  even  as 
the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  signify  the 
fulness   of   the  divine  Spirit  [cf .  Is.  xi.  2 ; 
Jer.   Ambr.    Theoph.    op.    imp.    Fab.    Br. 
Thorn.]. 
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46.  And  as   he  was   yet   speaking   to  the  multitudes,  behold   his 
mother  and  his  brethren  stood  without,  seeking  to  speak  to  him. 

47.  And  one  said  unto  him  :    Behold  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren 
stand  without,  seeking  thee. 

Cyr  Bas  Hil  Ti  W  H.     47  is  omitted  in  s*  B  L  T  some  cursive  codd.,  ff1  k 
syr[cu]  ;  "  seeking  to  speak  with  thee  "  instead  of  "  seeking  thee  "  in  dub  lich 

"  brother  "  may  mean  either  a  real  brother, 
or  a  near  relative  [Gen.  xiv.  16  ;  xiii.  8  ;  xxiv. 
28  ;  xxix.  12,  15  ;  1  Kings  xx.  9  ;  4  Kings  x. 
13  ;  etc.  ;  Plato.  Phsedo,  57  ;  Crito,  16  ;  Xen. 
Cyr.  i.  5].  We  have  therefore  no  warrant 
in  Scripture  for  contending  that  the  forego 
ing  brethren  of  Jesus  are  his  real  brothers 
according  to  the  flesh,  though  this  is  main 
tained  by  the  rationalists  and  most  Protes 


€.  That  "  the  last  state  of  that  man  is 
made  worse  than  the  first  "  is  a  matter  of 
daily  experience ;  the  same  truth  is  expressed 
in  Ez.  xv.  1  ff. ;  2  Pet.  ii.  21,  22  ;  cf.  Maid. 

£  Finally,  Jesus  applies  all  this  "  to  this 
wicked  generation " :  The  evil  spirit  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  his  dwelling  among 
them  when  the  law  was  given,  when  the  cove 
nant  was  agreed  to,  and  when  the  prophets 
fulfilled  their  mission  [Chrys.  Theoph.  Apo 
lin.  in.  cat.  Hil.  Jer.  Cyr.  Ambr.  Bed.  Pasch. 
Dion.  Jans.  Schegg,  Schanz,  etc.]  ;  again, 
when  at  the  time  of  the  exile  idol  worship 
was  wholly  destroyed  [Reischl,  Bisp.  Fil.]  ; 
finally,  when  the  Baptist  exerted  his  mighty 
influence,  preparing  the  way  for  the  still 
mightier  preacher  who  came  after  him 
[Knab.]. 

77.  That  the  last  state  of  "this  wicked 
generation  "  was  made  worse  than  the  first 
follows  from  a  comparison  of  the  Egyptian 
bondage  and  the  Babylonian  captivity  with 
the  destruction  of  city  and  temple  by  the 
Romans,  with  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
over  the  whole  earth,  and  their  persistent 
adherence  to  the  dead  Mosaic  law  [cf. 
Chrys.  Mt.  xxiv.  21 ;  Rom.  xi.  19,  21  ; 
1  Thess.  ii.  15]. 

46.  As  he  was  yet  speaking.]  5.  The  true 
disciples.  This  incident  follows  according  to 
the  third  gospel  the  parable  of  the  sower 
[Lk.  viii.  1!)],  and  this  order  is  not  denied  in 
the  first,  since  our  Lord  may  have  been 
"  speaking  "  that  parable  [against  Aug.  De 
cons,  evang.  ii.  40,  87].  St.  Matthew  has 
fitted  the  same  into  a  topical  arrangement, 
wishing  to  show  that  in  spite  of  the  rejection 
of  the  Jews,  true  disciples  will  not  be  want 
ing,  and  at  the  same  time  that  true  disciple- 
ship  does  not  consist  in  any  bonds  of  flesh 
and  blood,  but  in  obedience  to  the  will  of 
the  Father  [Schanz,  Knab.].  To  effect  this, 
he  first  tells  of  the  arrival  of  the  carnal 
brethren  of  Jesus,  vv.  46,  47,  and  then  delin 
eates  Christ's  own  description  of  his  spiritual 
brethren. 

a.  The  carnal  brethren.  The  "brethren" 
of  Jesus  are  James,  Joseph  [Joses],  Simon, 
and  Jude  ;  they  are  mentioned  here  and  in 
the  parallel  passages,  Mk.  iii.  31  ;  Lk.  viii. 
19  ;  again  in  Mt.  xiii.  55  and  its  parallel  Mk. 
vi.  3 ;  third,  in  John  ii.  12 ;  fourth,  in  John 
vii.  3,  5,  10 ;  finally,  in  Acts  i.  14  ;  1  Cor.  ix. 
5  ;  Gal.  i.  19.  In  no  place  is  Joseph  called 
the  father,  or  Mary  the  mother,  of  our  Lord's 
brethren  ;  in  Jn.  vii. ;  1  Cor.  ix.  5 ;  Gal.  i.  19 
Mary  is  not  named  at  all ;  on  the  other  hand, 
both  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  word  for 


tant  writers  [cf.  Alford,  Farrar,  Holtzmann, 
Michaelis,  Kuinoel,  Davidson,  Greswell, 
Kitto,  Bloomfield,  Neander,  Herder,  etc.  ; 
Keil  and  Mansel  are  honorable  exceptions]. 
Since  the  history  of  the  infancy  emphasizes 
the  virginity  of  Mary  so  clearly,  and  since 
our  Lord  on  the  cross  recommended  his  mo 
ther  to  John  [Jn.  xix.  26  f.j,  and  since  the 
doctrine  of  the  perpetual  virginity  has  been 
always  part  of  the  tradition  of  the  Church 
[cf.  Jer.  Helvid.  De  perpet.  V.  B.  Maria?,  torn. 
ii.  p..  119],  the  relation  of  the  brethren  of  our 
Lord  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  been  always 
explained  so  as  to  preserve  her  virginity 
intact  :  they  are  the  sons  of  St.  Joseph  by  a 
former  marriage  [Epiph.  Theoph.  Euth. 
Niceph.  Hil.  Ambr.  etc.],  or  the  sons  of 
Cleophas  the  brother  of  St.  Joseph  [Hege- 
sippus  ap.  Eus.  H.  E.  IV.  xxx.  4  ;  Suar.  Lap. 
Tir.  Patrizi,  etc.],  or  the  children  of  Mary 
the  sister  of  our  Blessed  Lady  and  the  wife 
of  Cleophas,  so  that  they  are  the  real  cousins 
of  our  Lord  [cf  .  Mt.  xxvii.  56  ;  Mk.  XT.  40  ; 
xv.  47  ;  xvi.  1  ;  Jn.  xix.  25  ;  Jer.  Knab.  etc.]. 
Jer.  rejects  the  opinion  that  Joseph  had 
been  married  before  being  united  to  our 
Blessed  Lady  as  a  fable  of  the  apocryphal 
writings  [cf.  Evang.  Pet.]  ;  and  the  view  has 
not  found  favor  in  the  western  church. 
Against  the  last  opinion  that  the  mother  of 
the  brethren  of  Jesus  was  the  sister  of  our 
Lady,  an  explanation  of  Jn.  xix.  25  is  ad 
vanced  according  to  which  Mary  of  Cleophas 
is  distinct  from  the  sister  of  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  because  it  is  not  probable  that  two 
sisters  should  have  the  same  name  ;  or  even 
if  Mary  of  Cleophas  be  called  our  Lady's 
sister,  the  Greek  word  "  sister  "  may  signify 
also  l'  sister-in-law."  Cf.  Kirchenlex.  ii. 
170  ff.  ;  Comely,  Introd.  iii.  pp.  595  ff. 

We  cannot  believe  that  the  mother  and 
the  brethren  of  Jesus  came  for  the  reason 
assigned  in  Mk.  iii.  21,  because  it  is  not 
probable  that  "  his  friends  "  [Mk.  iii.  21] 
are  identical  with  "  his  mother  and  his 
brethren  "  [Mk.  iii.  31  ;  cf.  Apolin.  in  cat. 
Jans.  Maid.  Bar.  Sylv.  Calm.  Arn.  Bisp. 
Schegg,  Ed.  i.  p.  251,  Fil.  etc.].  It  cannot 
have  been  from  vanity  [Chrys.  Theoph.],  or 
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48-  But  he  answering  him  that  told  him,  said :    Who  is  my  mother, 
and  who  are  my  brethren  ? 

49.  And  stretching  forth  his  hand  towards  his  disciples,  he  said : 
Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren. 

50.  For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  that  is  in  heaven, 
he  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


1.  The  same  day  Jesus  going  out  of  the  house,  sat  by  the  seaside. 

ken.     In  49 :  "  his  hands  "  ept  for  car  mt  harl ;  am  cav  med  mt  ox  rush  val 
lind  omit  "his  "  before  "disciples." 


the  desire  of  stopping  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
[Tert.],  or  from  anxiety  for  our  Lord's  se 
curity  [Maid.  Jans.],  or  through  a  wish  for 
his  rest  and  comfort  [Thorn.  Caj.  Tolet.],  that 
the  brethren  and  the  mother  of  Jesus  came 
to  him ;  it  is  safer  to  confess  our  ignorance 
on  this  point  [Knab.].  We  need  not  assume 
that  the  arrival  of  his  relatives  was  an 
nounced  to  Jesus  with  the  purpose  of  entrap 
ping  him  [cf.  Dion.  Jans.  Knab.  against  Jer. 
Bed.  Pasch.  Alb.  Fab.  op.  imp.]. 

48.  But  Jesus  answering.]  b.  The  true 
brethren  of  Jesus.  Chrys.  Euth.  Hil.  Apolin. 
Theodoret.  in  cat.  Fab.  Dion.  etc.  are  em 
phatic  in  maintaining  that  Jesus  neither 
denied  nor  offended  his  blessed  mother  by 
the  words  of  his  answer.  He  had  the  best 
reasons  for  acting  as  he  did  ;  he  must  give 
an  example  of  that  denial  of  flesh  and  blood 
which  is  required  from  his  disciples  [cf.  Lk. 
ii.  49]  ;  he  must  show  that  the  duties  of  the 
ministry  are  above  those  of  family  ties 
[Hil.]  ;  he  must  demonstrate  that  our  spirit 
ual  ties  are  more  binding  than  the  carnal 
ones  [Bed.  Chrys.  Jer.  Theodor.  in  cat. 
Pasch.  Alb.  Br.  Caj.].  It  is  here  that  Jesus 
shows  most  lovingly  [cf.  Mk.  iii.  34]  who  his 
spiritual  relatives  are.  Since  his  whole  life 
consisted  in  doing  the  will  of  the  Father  [cf . 
Jn.  iv.  34 ;  v.  80 ;  vi.  38  ;  viii.  29  ;  Heb.  x.  7  ; 
Mt.  vi.  10 ;  Phil.  ii.  8  ;  Chrys.],  it  is  not  sur 
prising  that  "  whoever  shall  do  the  will  of 
my  Father  ...  he  is  my  brother."  As 
the  gospel  announces  a  new  birth,  so  it 
implies  a  new  relationship  [cf.  Gal.  iii.  28]. 
Whoever  is  born  by  this  new  birth  is  a  son 
of  God,  a  co-heir  of  Christ,  and  therefore  a 
brother  of  Christ  [cf .  Jn.  i.  13  ;  1  Jn.  iii.  9  ; 
Thorn.  Alb.]-  And  since  the  brother  of 
Christ  forms  his  soul  into  another  Christ 
[Gal.  iv.  19;  Alb.  Dion.],  and  often  even  gains 
over  others  to  Christ,  forming  them  into  so 
many  images  of  the  Master  [1  Cor.  iv.  15  ; 
Gal.  iv.  19 ;  Gregor.  horn,  in  evang.  ii.  2  ; 
Pasch.  Ans.  laud.  Thorn.  Alb.  Dion.  Bar.], 
he  may  truly  be  called  the  mother  of  Christ. 
Thus  far  we  have  seen  that  Jesus  claims  to 
be  lord  of  the  sabbath  and  the  temple,  to  be 


above   the   prophets   and   the  kings   of  the 
theocracy ;  truly,  then,  he  must  be  the  Mes- 


8.  Description  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom, 
xiii.  1-xiv.  12. 

1.   Descriptive  ParableSj  xiii.  1-52. 

1.  The  same  day  Jesus  going  out.]  Jesus 
here  describes  the  character  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  in  seven  parables  :  first,  that  of  the 
sower,  vv.  1-23 ;  second,  that  of  the  cockle, 
w.  24-30  ;  third,  that  of  the  grain  of  mus 
tard  seed,  vv.  31,  32  ;  fourth,  that  of  the 
leaven,  vv.  33 ;  fifth,  that  of  the  hidden 
treasure,  v.  44  ;  sixth,  that  of  the  pearl,  vv. 
45,  46 ;  seventh,  that  of  the  net,  vv.  47-52. 
Vv.  34-43  contain  an  explanation  of  the  sec 
ond  parable.  The  first  two  parables  show 
the  obstacles  to  the  kingdom  arising  from 
within  and  from  without;  the  second  two 
show  the  efficacy  of  the  kingdom  as  to  its 
extent  and  its  intensity ;  the  third  two  par 
ables  illustrate  the  priceless  value  of  the 
kingdom ;  the  last  parable  points  forward  to 
the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  [Thorn.]. 
Since  the  evangelist  has  shown  the  unfitness 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  for  the  Mes 
sianic  kingdom,  it  cannot  surprise  us  that  our 
Lord  now  employs  a  manner  of  speaking  the 
more  unintelligible  to  the  multitudes,  because 
they  expect  a  Messianic  kingdom  far  differ 
ent  from  that  described  by  Jesus.  We  may 
reasonably  suppose  that  the  evangelist  has 
here  placed  together  various  parables  spoken 
by  Jesus  on  different  occasions. 

/.  Parable  of  the  sower.  The  same  parable 
is  related  by  Lk.  viii.  4-8  and  Mk.  iv.  1-9  ; 
the  second  evangelist  gives  it  in  the  same 
connection  as  the  first.  [A]  Wording  of  the 
parable,  a.  "The  same  day"  may  signify  the 
day  on  which  the  mother  and  the  brethren, 
of  our  Lord  had  come  to  see  him,  though  it 
may  also  mean  "  at  that  time  "  generally  [cf . 
Aug.  de  cons.  2,  41,  88;  some  codd.].  /3. 
"  Going  out  of  the  house  "  refers  to  the  house 
of  Peter  in  Capharnaum  [cf .  Mt.  viii.  14  ;  ix. 
1].  y.  Jesus  first  "sat  by  the  seaside,"  and 
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2.  And  great  multitudes  were  gathered  together  unto  him,  so  that  he 
went  up  into  a  boat  and  sat  ;  and  all  the  multitudes  stood  on  the  shore. 

3.  And  he  spoke  to  them  many  things  in  parables,  saying  :  Behold 
the  sower  went  forth  to  sow. 

4.  And  whilst  he  soweth  some  fell  by  the  wayside,  and  the  birds  of 
the  air  came,  and  ate  them  up. 

5.  And  other  some  fell  upon  stony  ground,  where  they  had  not  much 
earth  ;  and  they  sprung  up  immediately,  because  they  had  not  deepness 
of  earth. 

6.  And  when  the  sun  was  up,  they  were  scorched  ;  and  because  they 
had  not  root,  they  withered  away. 

7.  And  others  fell  among   thorns,   and   the   thorns    grew   up   and 
choked  them. 

8.  And  others  fell  upon  good  ground,  and  they  brought  forth  fruit, 
some  an  hundred-fold,  some  sixty-fold,  and  some  thirty-fold. 

9.  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

In  2  :  "a  boat  "  s  B  C  L  Z  ;  "  the  boat  "  most  codd.  In  3  :  "  to  sow 
his  seed  "in  ken  steph  sixt  from  Lk.  viii.  5.  In  9  :  "to  hear"  is  omitted 
insBLaeffxk  Tert  Ti  W  H,  but  is  found  in  most  Greek  codd.  and  vg. 


•when  "  great  multitudes  were  gathered  to 
gether  unto  him,"  "he  went  up  into  a  boat 
and  sat."  5.  The  "  multitudes  stood  on  the 
shore,"  though  the  Talmudic  tradition  that 
the  disciples  began  to  sit  only  after  the  time 
of  Gamaliel  I.  appears  to  be  false  [cf.  Lk.  ii. 
46;  Acts  xxii.  3;  Aboth  i.  4].  e.  "Para 
bles  "  in  a  wider  sense  may  embrace  pro 
verbial  expressions  and  similitudes  [cf .  Jn.  x. 
6 ;  xvi.  25,  29  ;  Mt.  xv.  15 ;  xxiv.  32 ;  Mk. 
iii.  23 ;  iv.  30]  ;  but  in  their  specific  mean 
ing,  they  are  fictions  built  up  on  the  human 
life,  and  illustrating  some  practical  or  theo 
retic  truth.  Such  parables  occur  even  in 
the  Old  Testament  [Judges  ix.  7  ff . ;  2  Kings 
xii.  2  ff.],  and  the  Rabbinic  teachers  em 
ployed  them  frequently  [Lightf.  hor.  hebr. 
ad  h.  1.;  Ed.  i.  p.  580:  Wimsche,  p.  160], 
though  they  appear  to  have  stated  the  truth 
before  stating  the  parable,  while  our  Lord 
follows  the  opposite  course.  £  The  "  many 
things "  which  our  Lord  spoke  in  parables 
renders  it  probable  that  he  spoke  more  than 
one  parable  on  this  particular  occasion  [cf. 
Mk.  iv.  2,  33  ;  Lk.  viii.  5].  77.  The  apparent 
carelessness  of  the  sower  may  be  explained 
by  his  sowing  in  one  of  the  ways  peculiar 
to  the  Jews  [cf .  Ed.  i.  p.  586]  ;  for  they  had 
two  manners  of  sowing,  one  by  hand,  the 
other  by  means  of  an  ox  carrying  a  perfo 
rated  sack  of  grain  over  the  land  that  was  to 
be  sown.  9.  There  are  three  kinds  of  un 
profitable  seed,  as  there  will  be  three  de 
grees  of  fruitfulness.  Jans,  draws  attention 
to  the  accuracy  of  statement  according  to 
which  the  seed  fallen  on  stony  ground 
springs  up  immediately,  owing  to  the  greater 
warmth  ;  "  they  had  no  root  "  does  not  deny 


the  presence  of  any  root  at  all,  but  must  be 
understood  of  the  weakness  of  the  root  [cf  . 
Schanz].  i.  "  The  thorns  "  are  represented 
as  growing  up,  so  that  in  their  progress  they 
outgrow  the  wheat.  K.  That  Galilee  was 
noted  for  its  fertility  is  clear  from  Joseph. 
B.  J.  III.  iii.  2  ;  "an  hundred-fold  "  harvest 
is  known  also  in  Gen.  xxvi.  12.  A.  The  im 
portance  of  the  parable  is  inculcated  by  the 
final  admonition,  "He  that  hath  ears  to  hear, 
let  him  hear"  [cf.  Mt.  xi.  15].  /j..  Accord 
ing  to  Mk.  iv.  10  and  Lk.  viii.  9,  the  apostles 
asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  parable, 
while  the  first  gospel  insists  on  their  asking 
the  reason  why  Jesus  spoke  to  the  people  in 
parables  ;  this  difference  is  fully  in  accord 
ance  with  the  different  scope  of  the  gospels. 
For  since  the  teaching  in  parables  was  com 
mon  [o  Kings  iv.  32  ;  Ecclus.  xxxix.  2],  the 
second  and  third  evangelists  need  not  ex 
plain  this  fact  to  their  readers  ;  but  the  first 
evangelist  had  to  state  why  our  Lord  ad 
dressed  the  multitudes  in  parables,  while  he 
spoke  to  his  disciples  in  plain  language,  v. 
In  answer  our  Lord  calls  attention  to  the 
difference  between  the  disposition  of  the 
multitudes  and  the  disciples  :  the  former 
have  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  know 
ing  the  mysteries,  i.  e.  the  true  nature  and 
the  divinely  appointed  properties  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  ;  for  they  have  failed  to 
acknowledge  the  divine  legate  in  spite  of  his 
countless  signs  and  miracles  [cf.  Mt.  xi. 
7-24;  xii.  1-45].  The  apostles  have  ac 
cepted  the  person  of  the  Messias,  and  there 
fore  they  will  be  assisted  to  understand  his 
mission  and  kingdom  [cf  .  Rom.  xi.  25  ;  xvi. 
25  ;  Eph.  i.  9  ;  1  Pet.  i.  12].  f  .  Our  Lord  illus- 
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10.  And  his  disciples  came  and  said  to  him  :  Why  speakest  thou  to 
them  in  parables  ? 

11.  Who  answered  and  said  to  them :  Because  to  you  it  is  given  to 
know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  to  them  it  is  not 
given. 

12.  For  he  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  abound ; 
but  he  that  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  away  that  also  which  he 
hath. 

13.  Therefore  do  I  speak  to  them  in  parables ;  because  seeing  they 
see  not,  and  hearing  they  hear  not,  neither  do  they  understand. 

14.  And  the  prophecy  of  Isaias  is  fulfilled  in  them,  who  saith :  By 
hearing  you  shall  hear,  and  shall  not  understand ;  and  seeing  you  shall 
see,  and  shall  not  perceive. 

15.  For  the  heart  of  this  people  is  grown  gross,  and  with  their  ears 
they  have  been  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  they  have  shut  lest  at 
any  time  they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and 
understand  with  their  heart,  and  be  converted,  and  I  should  heal  them. 

16.  But  blessed  are  your  eyes,  because  they  see,  and  your  ears,  be 
cause  they  hear. 

In  10:  "to  them"  is  omitted  in  am  cav  Tert.  In  13:  "that  seeing  they 
may  not  see,"  etc.  in  D  it[most  exc.  f  g2  q]  syr[cu]  Eus  Cyr.  In  14:  "that 
may  be  fulfilled  "  am  big  dub  eg  theod  car  lich  mt  ox  ken  rush  tol  val  cor 
lind  harl  steph  sixt ;  "  and  then  "  D  it[most]  Eus.  In  15 :  "  for  "  is  omitted 
in  tol ;  "  make  gross  .  .  .  dull  of  hearing  .  .  .  heavy[blind]  "  in  a  k  Ir.  In 
16  :  "  your  "  before  "  ears  "  in  most  codd.,  but  omitted  in  B  a  b  c  ff1  g1  q 

trates  this  further  by  what  occurs  every  day  we  must  notice  its  beautifully  inverse  order 

in  business  life  :  the  wealthy  become  easily  of    the    members  :     "  heart  .  .  .   ears  .  .  . 

wealthier,  and  the  poor  easily  lose  their  little  eyes  .  .  .  ;  eyes  .   .  .  ears  .  .  .  heart."     The 

property.     In  the  present  case,  the  Jewish  citation   follows  the    Greek   version   rather 

multitudes  are  the  poor,  possessing  only  a  than  the  Hebrew  text,  for  the  latter  reads: 

natural  desire  after  the  Messianic  goods  [cf.  "  Hearing    hear   ye,   and    understand   not ; 

Chrys.],  or  the  blessings  of  Abraham  with  and  seeing  see  ye,  and  know  not.     Make  fat 

the  advantages  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  the  heart  of  this  people,  and  make  their  ears 

[cf.  Hil.  Orig.  cat.  Theoph.  Pasch.  op.  imp.  heavy,  and  close   their  eyes,  lest  they  see 

Calm.];    since   they   have    failed   to   invest  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and 

these  goods  properly,  they  will  lose  them  in  understand   with   their   heart,  and   they  be 

the   present   Messianic   crisis,     o.    But    this  converted  and  healed."      The    main   differ- 

poverty  is  owing  to  the  fault  of  the  Jews  ence  between  the  Greek  version  and  the  He- 

themselves  ;  for  though  they  see  the  truth  brew  original  consists  in  this,  that  the  former 

theoretically,  they  do  not  see  it  practically,  emphasizes    more    the    wickedness    of    the 

either  through   malice,  as  happens    on   the  people,  while  the  latter  insists  on  the  divine 

part  of  the  leaders,  or  through  neglect,  as  is  decree    of    rejection.     The    evangelist    may 

the  case  on  the  part  of  the  multitudes  [cf.  have   employed  the  Greek  version  because 

Chrys.  op.  imp.  Theoph.  Euth.  Maid.  Schegg,  he  wished  to  show  the  guilt  of  the  Jews,  or 

Weiss,  Keil].  because  our  Lord  himself  had   quoted  the 

•K.      The  prophecy  of  Isaias  "  [Is.   vi.   9]  Septuagint,  or  again  it  may  be  supposed  that 

was  directed  to  the  contemporaries  of  the  St.  Matthew  cited  the  Hebrew  original,  but 

prophet ;  but  the  gospels  and  Acts  too  [Mk.  that  his   Greek   translator   substituted    the 

iv.   12 ;  Lk.  viii.   10 ;    Jn.  xii.  39,  40 ;   Acts  Septuagint  version,  since  the  Hebrew  word- 

xxviii.   26,    27]  point  out  that  its  fulfilment  ing  of  the  passage  was  not  necessary  for  the 

extends   to   the   Jews   of   our   Lord's   time,  argument.     Our  Lord  continued  to  instruct 

The  Greek  verb  for  "  fulfilled  "  used  in  this  the  multitudes  though  their  conversion  as  a 

passage  means  properly   "wholly  fulfilled,"  body  had  become  hopeless,  because  he  was 

and  is  still  further  emphasized  by  its  position  anxious  to  win  over  those  individual  souls  that 

in  the  sentence.     In  the  text  of  the  prophecy  had  not  yet  fully  shared  the  guilt  of  the  mass. 
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17.  For  amen  I  say  to  you,  many  prophets  and  just  men  have  de 
sired  to  see  the  things  that  you  see,  and  have  not  seen  them,  and  to 
hear  the  things  that  you  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them. 

18.  Hear  you  therefore  the  parable  of  the  sower. 

19.  When  anyone  heareth  the  word  of   the  kingdom,  and  under- 
standeth  it  not,  there  cometh  the  wicked  one,  and  catcheth  away  that 
which  was  sown  in  his  heart ;  this  is  he  that  received  the  seed  by  the 
wayside. 

20.  And  he  that  received  the  seed  upon  stony  ground,  this  is  he  that 
heareth  the  word,  and  immediately  receiveth  it  with  joy. 

21.  Yet  hath  he  not  root  in  himself,  but  is  only  for  a  time  ;  and 
when  there  ariseth  tribulation  and  persecution  because  of  the  word,  he 
is  presently  scandalized. 

22.  And  he  that  received  the  seed  among  thorns,  is  he  that  heareth 
the  word,  and  the  care  of  this  world  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches 
choketh  up  the  word,  and  he  becometh  fruitless. 

23.  But  he  that  received  the  seed  upon  good  ground,  this  is  he  that 
heareth  the  word,  and  under standeth,  and  beareth  fruit,  and  yieldeth 
the  one  an  hundred-fold,  and  another  sixty,  and  another  thirty. 

Chrys  Hil.  In  17:  "for"  omitted  insXabcfE1g1h  arm  aeth  cav 
rush  tol  Hil ;  "  and  to  hear  .  .  .  heard  them  "  omitted  in  rush.  In  22  : 
"  love  of  this  world  "  in  a  few  codd.  ;  "  pleasure  of  "  in  c.  ff2  g1  h  q  ;  "  plea 
sures  of  "in  b ;  "  desires  of  "in  a  ;  "  delight  of  "in  k  ;  "  solicitudes  of  "  in 

[B]   Explanation  of  parable,     [a]   "Your  mind  open  to  worldly  thoughts  [op.  imp.],  or 

eyes  "  and  "  your  ears"  form  a  strong  con-  dried  up  by  bad  imaginations  [Rab.]. 

trast   with   those   of    the    multitudes,    since  [d]  The  seed  fallen  on  stony  ground  rep- 

they  see   and  hear  what  all  the  "  prophets  resents  the  message  of  the  kingdom  that  is 

and  just  men  "  have  desired  to  see  and  hear  ;  joyfully  received,  but  not  allowed  to  pene- 

this  longing  of  many  is  expressed  in  the  in-  trate  the  innermost  sources  of  our  thoughts 

spired  language  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes-  and  affections,  so   that  it    fails  in  time  of 

tament  [cf .  Is.  xlv.  8  ;  Ixiv.  1 ;  ix.  6  ;  xi.  1  ff.  ;  trial  and  temptation  ;   while,  therefore,  the 

xxxv.  1  ff. ;  Ix.  1  ff.  ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5 ;  xxiii.  30,  first  class  of  converts  lose  their  faith  with- 

31 ;  Ps.  xliv.  72 ;  Ez.  xxxiv.  23 ;  Os.    ii.  19 ;  out    suffering   any   external    difficulty,  the 

Mich.  v.  1 ;  Agg.  ii.  8 ;   etc.  ;  Jn.  viii.  56  ;  1  second  class  lose  their  faith  in  time  of  moder- 

Pet.  i.  10-12;  etc.].    This  predilection  shown  ate  persecution  [cf.  Mt.  v.  10-12;  vii.  13;  x. 

to  the  disciples  was  well  calculated  to  in-  16-22],  for  they  are  "  presently  scandalized." 

crease  their  love  for  their  Master  and  their  [e]  As   those  that  hear  the  word  of   the 

esteem  of  their  vocation.  kingdom,   but  do  not  follow  it,  are   repre- 

[6]  Though  it  would  be  impious  to  explain  sented  by  the  wayside  ;  and  those  that  hear 

the    parable    differently   from    the   way   in  the  word,  and  receive  it,  but  fall  off  forth- 

which  it  has   been   explained  by  our  Lord  with,  are  signified  by  the   stony  ground ;  so 

himself,  a  few  words  of  additional  comment  are  those  that  hear  the  word,  and  receive  it, 

may  not  be  wholly  useless   [cf.   Hil.].     In  but  do  not  bear  fruit,  represented   by  the 

general  it  may  be  supposed  that  this  parable  thorny   ground.      The   thorns   are   not    the 

prepared  the  disciples  for  a  partial  failure  of  world    and   riches,    because    they   in   them- 

their  future  preaching.  selves   are   indifferent,  but   the  care  of  the 

[c]  "  The  seed  by  the  wayside "  represents  world,    and    the     deceitfulness    of    riches 

the  word  or  message  of  the  kingdom  [Mt.  iv.  [Chrys.].     Riches  really  contain  two  oppo- 

23;    xxiv.   14;    Acts   i.    3;    xxviii.    31]    an-  sites  in  them,  pleasure  and  pain,  care  and 

nounced.    but   not   understood,   and   carried  satisfaction ;  the  one  is   properly  expressed 

away  by  the  wicked  one  ;  the  want  of  under-  by  the  "  care  of  the  world,"  the  other  by  the 

standing  may  result  from  sin,  or  inordinate  "  deceitfulness  of  riches."     Both  are  rightly 

affections,    or   neglect   of   divine   things,   or  compared  to  thorns,  because  they  impede  all 

flippancy,    or    carelessness,   or    slowness   of  spiritual  fruit,  even  as  thorns  choke  the  fruit 

mind.     "  The  wayside  "  means,  therefore,  a  of  the  field ;  again,  both  wound  and  tear  the 
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24.  Another  parable  he  proposed  to  them,  saying :  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  likened  to  a  man  that  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field. 

25.  But  while  men   were  asleep,  his  enemy  came  and  oversowed 
cockle  among  the  wheat  and  went  his  way. 

26.  And  when  the  blade  was  sprung  up,  and  had  brought  forth 
fruit,  then  appeared  also  the  cockle. 

27.  And  the  servants  of  the  goodman  of  the  house  coming  said  to 
him :  Sir,  didst  thou  not  sow  good  seed  in  thy  field  ?  whence  then  hath 
it  cockle  ? 

28.  And  he  said  to  them :  An  enemy  hath  done  this.     And  the 
servants  said  to  him :  Wilt  thou  that  we  go  and  gather  it  up  ? 

29.  And  he  said :    No ;  lest  perhaps  gathering  up  the  cockle,  you 
root  up  the  wheat  also  together  with  it. 

30.  Suffer  both  to  grow  until  the  harvest;  and  in  the  time  of  the 
harvest  I  will  say  to  the  reapers  :  Gather  up  first  the  cockle,  and  bind 
it  into  bundles  to  burn,  but  the  wheat  gather  ye  into  my  barn. 

cav.  In  24  •"  "  that  sowed  "  s«  B  M  X  A  II  several  cursive  codd.,  it  cop  syr 
Ambr ;  «  that  sows  "  C  D  E  F  G  K  L  S  U  V  T  eg  d  h  k  Eus  Aug  Chrys. 
In  26:  "  also  "  before  "  the  cockle  "  is  omitted  in  dub  eg  ept  lich  ken  rush  D 
several  cursive  codd.,  it[most]  Chrys.  In  28 :  "  said  to  him  "  in  most  codd. 
and  vrss. ;  "  say  to  him  "  in  ^  B  CD  it[most].  In  30  :  "  to  my  reapers  " 

[A]  While  the  seed  may  be  identified  with 
the  word  of  our  Lord  and  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles  [Chrys.],  the  reception  of  the  seed 
in  the  soil,  its  need  of  rain  and  sunshine,  and 
its  gradual  development  are  rightly  regarded 
as  the  stages  and  needs  of  the  spiritual  life 
[Chrys.  Euth.  Tost.  qu.  9].  Dion,  is  not  jus 
tified  in  inferring  from  this  parable  the  small 
number  of  the  elect,  since  it  cannot  be  sup 
posed  that  one  fourth  of  the  seed  fell  on  the 
way,  another  fourth  on  rocky  soil,  a  third 
fourth  among  thorns,  and  only  the  last  fourth 
bore  its  proper  fruit. 

24.  Another  parable  he  proposed  to  them.] 
~.  The  cockle.  As  the  former  parable  showed 
the  partial  and  unequal  fruitfulness  of  the 
seed,  so  does  the  present  illustrate  the  dan 
ger  that  we  must  guard  against  in  the  king 
dom  itself.  This  warning  was  necessary  in 
order  to  remove  the  impression  prevalent  in 
the  synagogue,  that  material  membership 
would  be  a  sufficient  security  of  salvation. 

o.  When  Jesus  says,  "  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  likened  to  a  man,"  we  must  un 
derstand  his  words  as  drawing  a  parallel 
between  what  happens  in  the  Messianic  king 
dom  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  good  seed 
oversowed  with  cockle  on  the  other. 

j8.  The  cockle  is  "  oversowed,"  because 
error  supposes  truth  [Chrys.]. 

y.  "  While  men  were  asleep  "  does  not  refer 
to  the  carelessness  of  superiors  [cf .  Chrys. 
Theoph.  Euth.  Jer.  Pasch.  Alb.  Fab.  Dion. 
Salm.  Schanz,  Keil],  because  error  sprang  up 
even  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  Judas 
went  astray  when  Jesus  himself  was  alive ; 


human  heart,  as  thorns  wound  and  tear  the 
human  body  [Salm.  Jans.  Greg.  Dion.]. 
Since,  then,  spiritual  fruitfulness  and  spirit 
ual  [if  not  actual]  poverty  are  correlated,  we 
understand  the  difficulty  of  attaining  to  real 
spiritual  fruitfuluess. 

[y]  To  these  three  classes  our  Lord  adds 
a  fourth,  consisting  of  those  that  are  noted 
for  their  fruitfulness ;  "  the  good  ground  " 
may  be  good  by  nature,  but  it  may  also  have 
become  good  by  cultivation,  in  our  case,  by 
the  removal  of  inordinate  affections;  the 
degrees  of  disposition  and  fruitfulness  re 
mind  one  of  1  Cor.  xv.  41,  42 ;  cf .  Tost.  [qu. 
18  in  c.  xiii.]. 

[<?]  While,  therefore,  the  doctrine  on  merit 
and  its  different  degrees  is  certainly  implied 
in  the  parable,  its  exact  application  is  less 
certain :  Aug.  [qu.  in  evang.  i.  9]  Pasch.  Br. 
Thorn,  see  in  the  three  degrees  of  fruitful- 
ness  a  representation  of  martyrs,  virgins,  and 
common  Christians ;  Jer.  Alb.  Rab.  speak  of 
virgins,  widows,  and  married  people ;  Theoph. 
of  great  ascetics,  cenobites,  and  seculars  ;  op. 
imp.  of  those  dead  to  the  world  and  at  the 
same  time  suffering  infirmities,  of  those  dead 
to  the  world,  and  those  detached  from 
riches ;  Br.  of  the  contemplatives,  of  those 
leading  a  mixed  life,  and  those  leading  an 
active  life  ;  Dion,  of  the  perfect,  of  advan 
cers,  and  beginners ;  Bar.  Jans.  Maid.  Lap. 
of  the  very  good,  the  middling  good,  and 
those  that  are  passable ;  Bed.  of  those 
persevering  to  the  end,  of  those  perfect  in 
their  works,  and  the  believers  in  the  Holy 
Trinity. 
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31.  Another  parable  he  proposed  unto  them,  saying:  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  a  man  took  and  sowed  in 
his  field. 

32.  "Which  is  the  least  indeed  of  all  seeds ;  but  when  it  is  grown 
up,  it  is  greater  than  all  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds 
of  the  air  come,  and  dwell  in  the  branches  thereof. 

in  dub  lich  ken  rush.    In  32  :  "  of  all  herbs  "  K  H  it  vg  syr[cu  both]  aeth  Euth 


for  the  same  reasons  it  cannot  refer  to  the 
death  of  the  apostles  [Thorn.],  as  if  error 
had  sprung  up  only  after  their  time ;  but  the 
phrase  refers,  without  implying  any  blame 
[cf.  Caj.  Jans.  Maid.  Lap.  Am.  Schegg,  Fil. 
Knab.  Weiss,  Hansel],  to  th'e  secrecy  of  the 
enemies'  proceeding,  sowing  the  bad  seed 
during  the  night  time  [cf.  Job  iv.  13  ;  xxxiii. 
15]. 

8.  The  cockle  is  apparently  the  "  darnel " 
or  "  bastard-wheat,"  the  lolium  album  of  the 
Latins,  the  Zuwan  of  the  Arabs,  the  stalk  of 
which  resembles  wheat  so  closely  that  one 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
till  the  "  blade  "  springs  up  ;  the  roots  of  the 
two  intertwine  so  that  the  one  cannot  be  re 
moved  without  injury  to  the  other.  To  sow 
cockle  in  this  manner  over  the  field  of  an 
enemy  is  a  manner  of  revenge  still  well 
known  in  the  East  [cf .  Virg.  Georg.  i.  153 ; 
Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  419]. 

€.  "The  servants  of  the  goodman "  are 
not  blamed  by  the  master  for  their  want  of 
vigilance,  and,  on  their  part,  they  show  the 
greatest  readiness  for  work  ;  some  think  that 
our  Lord  applied  the  term  to  the  angels  [Jer. 
Theoph.  Pasch.],  but  the  angels  [v.  89j  are 
distinguished  from  the  servants ;  others  iden 
tify  the  servants  with  the  zealous  faithful 
[Euth.  Thorn.  Caj.  Jans.  Maid.],  but  others 
again  appear  to  be  right  in  maintaining  that 
in  the  parables  we  ought  not  to  be  anxious 
about  minutiae  after  discovering  their  main 
purpose  [Chrys.  Jans.  Bar.  Maid.  etc.].  Ac 
cording  to  the  last  view  the  servants  are 
introduced  not  on  account  of  themselves,  but 
on  account  of  our  Lord's  words,  "  suffer  both 
to  grow  until  the  harvest."  For  then  the 
separation  can  be  easily  effected,  because  the 
cockle  can  be  known  by  its  size  and  color,  and 
its  union  with  the  wheat  is  no  longer  so  close 
as  to  involve  the  latter's  vitality. 

£  The  inference  of  the  reformers  that 
error  and  sin  must  be  allowed  full  liberty 
[cf .  Salm.  Jans.  Maid.  Lap.]  is  first  against 
the  words  of  St.  Paul  [1  Cor.  v.  13,  6],  then 
against  the  practice  of  the  reformers  who  did 
not  extend  this  liberty  to  Catholics  [cf. 
Clavin's  "  de  hasreticis  iure  gladii  coercen- 
dis  "],  nor  to  their  own  sects ;  thirdly,  it  is 
not  demanded  by  the  present  passage,  which 
forbids  the  gathering  of  the  cockle  only 
"  lest  perhaps  .  .  .  you  root  up  the  wheat 
also"  [cf.  Br.  Salm.  Maid.  Lap.  Bar.].  St. 
Thorn,  enumerates  four  reasons  why  the  bad 
must  not  be  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  the 
good :  first,  the  good  are  tried  by  the  bad 


[1  Cor.  xi.  19]  ;  secondly,  because  the  bad 
may  themselves  become  good  [Chrys.  Orig. 
in  cat.  Jer.  Chrysol.  serm.  97,  Theoph.  Euth. 
Pasch.  etc.]  ;  thirdly,  because  many  are  only 
apparently  bad,  but  really  good ;  fourthly, 
many  wicked  are  of  great  power  and  influ 
ence,  so  that  their  ruin  involves  that  of  many 
others. 

TJ.  Religious  war  is  excluded  by  this  teach 
ing  according  to  Orig.  in  cat.  Chrys. ;  but 
Augustin's  different  opinions  on  this  question 
may  be  seen  in  his  ep.  ad  Vincent.  93  [al. 
48] ;  ep.  ad  Bonifac.  185  [al.  50]  ;  ep.  ad 
Donat.  100  [al.  127]. 

9.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  notice  that  some 
commentators  [Lap.  Nat.  Alex.  Tirin.]  ex 
plain  the  field  in  this  parable  as  representing 
the  world,  not  the  church  ;  but  the  warning 
that  there  would  be  good  and  bad  in  the  world 
appears  nugatory  ;  the  world  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  sowed  with  good  seed  and  over 
sowed  with  cockle  ;  the  wish  to  extirpate  all 
the  cockle  in  the  world  seems  hardly  reason 
able. 

31.  Another  parable  he  proposed  unto 
them.]  3.  The  mustard  seed.  Here  our  Lord 
begins  to  set  forth  the  power  of  the  kingdom 
manifested  first  by  its  great  extension.  This 
manifestation  is  calculated  to  console  and 
reassure  the  apostles,  who  might  have  been 
discouraged  by  the  foregoing  predictions  of 
coming  evil.  Here  again  the  similitude  lies 
between  what  occurs  in  the  kingdom  of  hea 
ven  and  the  whole  contents  of  the  parable. 
The  mustard-tree  can  hardly  be  the  "  salva- 
dora  persica,"  which  is  rare  in  Palestine,  but 
must  refer  to  the  garden  plant  [sinapis  nigra] 
which  in  the  fertile  soil  of  the  Holy  Land 
reached  the  height  of  several  feet,  and  ex 
ceeded  all  other  garden  plants  [Bar.]  ;  Maid, 
does  not  wish  to  insist  on  these  minutiae  of 
the  parable.  The  mustard  seed  is  not  the  least 
of  all  seeds  botanically,  but  it  was  so  either 
practically  in  the  Holy  Land  [cf.  Schaff],  or 
at  least  proverbially  [Lightfoot,  Hor.  hebr.  in 
1. ;  Buxtorf ,  Lexic.  chald.  talmud.  p.  822]. 
Our  Lord  describes  in  this  passage  the  small 
and  humble  beginnings  of  the  Messianic  king 
dom  [cf .  Ezech.  xvii.  23]  ;  we  need  not  recall 
the  particulars  of  Christ's  humility  and  pov 
erty,  and  of  the  apostles'  lowly  condition  [cf. 
Chrys.  Jer.  Thorn.  Caj.  Jans.].  What  is  said 
by  some  commentators  [cf.  Jans.  Sylv.  Lap.] 
about  the  various  medicinal  properties  of  the 
mustard  seed,  or  about  the  birds  of  heaven 
and  the  branches  of  the  mustard-tree,  hardly 
belongs  to  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  par- 
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33.  Another  parable  he  spoke  to  them :  The-  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
like  to  leaven,  which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal, 
until  the  whole  was  leavened. 

34.  All  these  things  Jesus  spoke  in  parables  to  the  multitudes,  and 
without  parables  he  did  not  speak  to  them. 

35.  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet 
saying :  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  parables,  I  will  utter  things  hidden, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

36.  Then  having  sent  away  the  multitudes,  he  came  into  the  house, 
and  his  disciples  came  to  him,  saying :  Expound  to  us  the  parable  of 
the  cockle  of  the  field. 

Hil  [cf .  Mk.  iv.  32],  In  35 :  "  Isaias  "  is  named  «*  setti  [cf .  Jer  Porph  Clem] 
rush  Ti ;  "  Asaph  "  in  Jer  ;  "  of  the  world  "  is  omitted  in  sb  B  e  k  syr[cu] 
Orig  Clem  Eus  Ti  W  H ;  most  codd.  add  the  phrase  probably  on  account  of 


able,  though  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  accom 
modation  of  the  passage. 

33.  Another  parable  he  spoke  to  them.] 
4-  The  leaven.     Here   our  Lord  shows   the 
intensive   efficacy   of   the   kingdom,    as   he 
illustrated  its  extensive  efficiency  in  the  fore 
going  parable.     The  "three   measures,"  or 
three  seahs,  are  equivalent  to  an  ephah  or 
bath,  which  is  equal  to  7  gals,  and  4.5  pts. 
[Joseph.    Ant.    IX.   iv.    5].      The    number 
"  three  "  has  wonderfully  exercised  the  in 
genuity  of  commentators  :   it  signifies  "  mul 
titude  "  in  general  [Chrys.  Euth.  Thorn.  Caj.]  ; 
or  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  gospel  [HU. 
Ambr.  Chrysol.]  ;  or  the   Father,    Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  [Hil.]  ;  or  the  Semites,  Chamites, 
and  Japhetites  [Hil.]  ;  or  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe  [Br.  Fab.  Jans.  Lap.]  ;  or  the  Jews, 
Samaritans,  and  Greeks  [Euth.]  ;  or  our  rea 
sonable,  concupiscible,  and  irascible  faculties, 
in  other  words,  the  spirit,  the  soul,  and  the 
flesh  [Jer.   Bed.  Rab.  Pasch.  Dion.  Ambr.]  ; 
or  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  heroic  virtues 
[Alb.]  ;    or    our    heart,   our    soul,   and    our 
strength  [Thorn.]  ;  or  the  life  of  prelacy,  of 
contemplation,  and  of  action   [id.  ]  ;  or  the 
thirty-fold,  sixty-fold,  and  hundred-fold  fruit 
[id.]  ;  Jesus  appears  to  have  spoken  of  three 
measures  in  allusion  to  Gen.  xviii.  6  ;  Judg. 
vi.  19;  1  Kings  i.  24  [Jans.  Knab.  etc.],  so 
that  the  quantity  suffices  for  a  copious  meal. 
Since  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  Jews 
[Weber,  System,  etc.  221],  as  well  as  in  the 
New  Testament  [Mk.  viii.  15 ;  Mt.  xvi.  6], 
"  leaven  "  usually  signifies  something  evil,  its 
occurrence  in  the  present  passage  must  not 
refer  to  its  substance,  but  only  to  its  hidden, 
almost  irresistible  manner  of  acting  and  to 
its  result.     It  would  lead  us  too  far,  were  we 
even  to  delineate  the  similarity  of  action  and 
of  result  on  the  part  of1  the  Messianic  mes 
sage  [cf.  Euth.  Dion.  Jans.]. 

34.  All  these  things  Jesus  spoke  in  par 
ables.]     5.  Explanation  of  the  second  parable. 
The  evangelist  here  interrupts  the  series  of 
parables  by  inserting  the  explanation  of  the 


second  parable,  and  by  drawing  attention  to 
a  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  our  Lord's  par 
able  discourse.  The  appeal  to  prophecy  holds 
a  place  in  the  series  of  parables  similar  to  that 
in  the  series  of  miracles  [cf .  Mt.  viii.  17 ;  xii. 
18],  and  cannot  therefore  be  set  aside  as 
an  interpolation  [cf.  Weiss.],  a.  Appeal  to 
prophecy.  "  Without  parables  he  did  not 
speak  to  them  "  at  this  period  of  the  public 
life,  when  the  conversion  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  had  become  hopeless  [Chrys.  Theoph. 
Euth.  Dion.  Jans.  De  Wette,  Arn. etc.], though 
in  his  earlier  career  he  spoke  to  the  people  in 
plain  language  [cf.  Schegg].  "  That  it  might 
be  fulfilled  "  does  not  admit  of  mere  accom 
modation  [Maid.]  of  the  Psalmist's  prediction 
to  the  ministry  of  our  Lord ;  since  Jesus  was 
the  anti-type  of  the  Old  Testament,  not  merely 
in  his  character  of  priest  and  king,  but  also 
of  prophet,  the  typical  prophetic  actions, 
e.  g.  their  teaching  in  parables,  must  find  their 
parallel  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  [cf .  Mt. 
v.  12 ;  xxiii.  30  ;  Lk.  xiii.  33  ;  Knab.].  As, 
therefore,  Asaph  the  Seer  [2  Par.  xxix.  30] 
appeals  in  Ps.  Ixxvii.  [Ixxviii.]  to  certain 
facts  of  the  nation's  history  as  to  "  parables  " 
containing  a  moral  doctrine,  and  as  to  "  things 
hidden "  expressing  beside  their  obvious 
meaning  the  secrets  of  divine  providence 
regarding  the  theocracy,  so  Jesus  must  in 
real  parables  describe  the  mysteries  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom  [cf .  Col.  i.  26  ;  Jer.  Pasch. 
Thorn.  Caj.  Jans.  Arn.  Schegg,  Fil.  Knab. 
etc.].  The  first  half  of  the  evangelist's  quo 
tation  follows  the  Greek  version,  the  second 
half  gives  the  Hebrew  original  [Ps.  Ixxxvii. 
2].  At  the  time  of  the  Psalmist  the  passage 
was  a  warning  against  apostasy,  at  the  time 
of  Isaias  it  was  an  indication  of  the  judgment 
against  Juda,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord  it 
points  to  the  alternative  of  salvation  or  rejec 
tion  [cf.  Schanz]. 

36.  Then  having  sent  away.]  b.  Expla 
nation  of  the  cockle.  "  The  house  "  must  be 
that  mentioned  in  verse  1;  "his  disciples" 
require  an  explanation  of  "  the  cockle,"  not 
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37.  Who  made  answer,  and  said  to  them  :  He  that  soweth  the  good 
seed,  is  the  Son  of  man. 

38.  And  the  field  is  the  world  :  and  the  good  seed  are  the  children 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  cockle  are  the  children  of  the  wicked  one. 

39.  And  the  enemy  that  sowed  them,  is  the  devil  ;  but  the  harvest  is 
the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  reapers  are  the  angels. 

40.  Even  as  cockle  therefore  is  gathered  up,  and  burnt  with  fire, 
so  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

41.  The  Son  of  man  shall  send  his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out 
of  his  kingdom  all  scandals,  and  them  that  work  iniquity. 

42.  And  shall  cast  them  into  the  furnace  of  fire;   there  shall  be 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

43.  Then  shall  the  just  shine  as  the  sun,  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Father.     He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

44.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  treasure  hidden  in  a  field  ; 
which  a  man  having  found,  hid   it,  and  for  joy  thereof   goeth,  and 
selleth  all  that  he  hath,  and  buyeth  that  field. 


parallel  passages. 
few  codd.     In  Jft 


In  41,  4%  •'  "  sends  .  . 
"  to  hear  "  is  omitted  in 


they  gather  .  .  .  and  cast  "  a 
*  B  a  b  e  k  am  cav  fuld  for 


because  that  parable  is  in  itself  more  obscure 
than  the  others,  but  because  its  doctrine  had 
surprised  them,  since  they  expected  that 
there  would  be  no  evil  in  the  Messianic 
kingdom  [Schanz  against  Chrys.  Euth.]. 
"  The  Son  of  man "  sows  the  good  seed 
[Heb.  i.  1,2]  not  merely  in  his  own  person, 
but  also  by  his  ministers,  and  thereby  spreads 
his  saving  truth  [Rom.  i.  16],  and  gives 
power  to  all  of  becoming  adoptive  sons  of 
God  [cf .  Gal.  iv.  4,  5] ,  or  "  children  of  the 
kingdom."  "  The  children  of  the  wicked 
one,"  or  the  seed  of  the  serpent  [Gen.  iii.  15], 
are  those  that  have  made  themselves  like 
the  devil  their  father  [Jn.  viii.  41,  44 ;  1  Jn. 
iii.  8,  10 ;  Acts  xiii.  10} ;  not  merely  all 
heretics  [Jer.  Euth.  Theoph.],  but  all  that 
have  neglected  or  abused  grace  must  there 
fore  be  regarded  as  "  children  of  the  wicked 
one."  "  The  reapers  "  are  the  angels  [cf. 
Apoc.  xiv.  15  ;  Mt.  xxiv.  31 ;  1  Thess.  iv. 
15];  "  the  end  of  the  world"  renders  a 
Greek  expression  that  is  apocalyptic  [cf. 
Dan.  ix.  27  ;  xii.  4,  13  ;  4  Esdr.  vii.  43],  and 
occurs  Mt.  xiii.  40,  49  ;  xxiv.  3  ;  xxviii.  20; 
Heb.  ix.  26.  The  Jews  expected  "  the  end  " 
together  with  the  advent  of  the  Messias  Ccf. 
Is.  ii.  2 ;  Dan.  x.  14 ;  Heb.  ix.  26 ;  4  Esdr. 
vii.  43],  since  they  did  not  distinguish  be 
tween  their  theocratic  dispensation  and  the 
future  Messianic  economy.  "  All  scandals  " 
may  be  identified  with  "  them  that  work 
iniquity,"  since  the  conjunction  "and"  may 
have  the  meaning  of  an  explanatory  particle 
[Euth.  Jans],  and  since  all  that  work  ini 
quity  are  practically  a  scandal  to  their  neigh 
bor.  The  judgment  is  described  in  Mt.  vii. 
23  ;  xxv.  41.  "  The  furnace  of  fire  "  agrees 


with  Lk.  xvi.  24 ;  Apoc.  xix.  20 :  xx.  9  ;  cf . 
Dan.  iii.  G,  while  the  "  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth  "  are  a  sign  of  the  great  torments 
suffered,  and  of  despair  [cf.  Mt.  viii.  12], 
"  Then  shall  the  just  shine  "  is  not  a  mere 
figure  expressing  the  happiness  of  the  just, 
but  a  statement  of  their  real  glory  [cf .  Dan. 
xii.  3 ;  Hen.  xxxviii.  4 ;  xxxix.  7 ;  civ.  4 ; 
Wisd.  iii.  7  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  41],  "  As  the  sun  " 
is  the  brightest  luminary  experimentally 
known  in  this  world,  its  light  and  brightness 
represent  the  unspeakable  glory  of  the  just, 
as  well  as  their  happiness.  "  In  the  king 
dom  of  their  Father  "  expresses,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  just  are  the  children  of  God, 
and  therefore  dwell  in  the  Father's  house, 
and,  on  the  other,  that  Christ  shall  have 
surrendered  his  kingdom  before  that  period 
into  the  hands  of  his  Father  [cf .  1  Cor.  xv. 
24].  The  importance  of  the  doctrine  is 
again  emphasized  by  the  words,  "  He  that 
hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 

44.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a 
treasure.]  6.  The  treasure,  a.  As  the  pre 
ceding  parables  illustrate  the  efficient  force 
of  the  kingdom,  so  do  the  two  following  de 
scribe  its  moral  power  or  its  desirability 
[Caj.]  ;  but  there  is  this  difference  between 
them,  that  in  one  parable  the  kingdom  is 
sought,  while  in  the  other  it  is  found  as  if 
by  accident  [Caj.  Jans.  Sylv.  Schegg,  Schanz, 
Fil.  Knab.]  ;  in  the  one  we  see  its  beauty,  in 
the  other  its  many  advantages  [Chrys. 
Thorn.]. 

#.  The  "  kingdom  "  is  like  a  treasure,  be 
cause  it  incloses  countless  and  numberless 
goods,  as  the  treasure  implies  countless  and 
numberless  riches  [cf.  Ps.  xviii.  11 ;  cxviii. 
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45.  Again   the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  merchant  seeking 
good  pearls. 

46.  Who  when  he  had  found  one  pearl  of  great  price,  went  his  way, 
and  sold  all  that  he  had,  and  bought  it. 

47.  Again  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  net  cast  into  the  sea, 
and  gathering  together  of  all  kinds  of  fishes. 

48.  Which,  when  it  was  filled,  they  drew  out,  and  sitting  by  the 
shore,  they  chose  out  the  good  into  vessels,  but  the  bad  they  cast 
forth. 

49.  So  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  the  world  :  The  angels  shall  go  out 
and  shall  separate  the  wicked  from  among  the  just. 

50.  And  shall  cast  them  into  the  furnace  of  fire;   there  shall  be 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

car  med  mt  val  cor  lind  harl,  but  stands  in  most  others.     In  47  •'  "  of  fishes  " 
omitted  in  all  Greek  codd.     In  48  •'  "  drew  to  the  shore,  and  sitting  "  ken  ; 


127;  Prov.  viii.  11;  Job  xxviii.  15-19; 
Wind.  vii.  9].  It  is  like  a  "hidden"  trea 
sure  because  its  value  is  not  recognized  by  a 
soul  not  illumined  by  supernatural  grace  [cf . 
Actsix.  6;  Br.].  The  finder  "  hid  it,"  and 
thus  in  the  supernatural  order  the  finder 
must  make  a  careful  use  of  grace  [Maid.]. 
"  For  joy  thereof  "  [  Vulg.  Chrys.  Euth.  Fil.  ] 
rather  emphasizes  "  his"  joy  according  to 
the  analogy  of  "  his  "  fear  [cf.  Mt.  xiv.  2(5 ; 
Lk.  xxiv.  41 ;  Acts  xii.  14 ;  recent  commen 
tators],  than  the  joy  over  the  treasure. 
But  -while  the  treasure  and  the  joy  it  causes 
are  expressions  of  the  excellency  of  the 
kingdom,  the  sacrifices  it  demands  are  indi 
cated  by  the  fact  that  the  finder  "  selleth  all 
that  he  hath."  Though  according  to  Rab 
binic  law  [Surenhus.  leg.  mischn.  iv.  p.  113] 
the  treasure  belongs  to  the  buyer  of  the  field, 
Jesus  does  not  pronounce  his  judgment  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  finder  of  the  trea 
sure  acted,  just  as  he  employed  the  parable 
of  the  unjust  steward  without  approving  of 
his  proceedings  [cf.  Lk.  xvi.  8]. 

7.  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  "  in  this  par 
able  and  the  following  is  Christ  himself  as 
the  head  of  the  Church  [Hil.  Jer.  Pasch. 
Thorn.  Salm.],  or  the  canon  of  Sacred  Scrip 
tures  [Jer.  Orig.  Pasch.  Alb.],  or' the  re 
vealed  truths  of  faith  in  general  [Chrys. 
Theoph.  Euth.] ,  or  the  desire  after  heavenly 
things  [Greg.],  or  charity,  or  the  state  of  the 
evangelical  counsels  [Salrn.  Sylv.  Bar.  Lap. 
Schegg,  etc.]. 

45.  Again  the  kingdom  of  heaven.]  7. 
The  pearl.  The  seeking  after  the  pearl  pre 
supposes  a  general  knowledge  of  its  excel 
lency  together  with  an  ignorance  of  the  indi 
vidual  object ;  thus  should  all  men  endowed 
with  ordinary  intellectual  faculties  appreciate 
in  general  the  worth  of  truth  and  goodness, 
though  they  may  doubt,  for  a  time,  about 
what  is  really  true  and  good.  The  parable 
insists  on  the  necessity  of  being  a  prudent 


merchant,  of  investing  all  one's  goods  in  the 
purchase  of  the  precious  pearl  [cf .  Br.  Chrys. 
Theoph.  Greg.  horn.  xi.  in  evang.],  which  is 
according  to  the  evangelist  the  "  one  pearl  of 
great  price,"  and  therefore  worthy  of  notice 
even  among  the  pearl-kind.  The  relation  of 
this  parable  to  the  foregoing,  and  the  various 
meanings  of  "  the  kingdom  "  have  been  con 
sidered  in  the  last  section. 

47.  Again  the  kingdom  of  heaven.]  8. 
The  net.  This  parable  refers  principally  to 
the  state  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  "  at  the 
end  of  the  world  "  [cf .  v.  49] ,  and  shows 
that  preaching  on  the  part  of  the  ministers 
and  faith  on  the  part  of  the  hearers  are  not 
sufficient  for  salvation  [cf.  Chrys.  Jans.  Bar.]. 
The  "  net "  is  a  drag,  or  draw-net,  which 
sweeps  the  bottom  of  the  water  and  permits 
nothing  to  escape  it ;  it  represents  the  teach 
ing  and  believing  Church  [Orig.  Hil.  Chrys.], 
and  may  be  conceived  as  being  woven  of  the 
apostolic  doctrine,  the  testimony  of  miracles, 
and  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  [Theoph. 
Jer.].  The  fishermen  implied  in  the  parable 
are  the  apostles  and  their  successors  in  the 
ministry  [cf.  Mt.  iv.  19 ;  Mk.  i.  17 ;  Lk.  v. 
10].  "  The  sea  "  is  the  world  with  its  storms, 
its  instability,  and  its  many  bitternesses  [cf. 
Jans.  Chrysol.  serm.  47],  and  in  particular 
the  waters  of  baptism  may  be  regarded  as 
the  waters  in  which  the  fish  are  caught  [Br.]. 
The  net  was  "  cast  into  the  sea  "  when  our 
Lord  gave  his  disciples  the  commission  to 
teach  all  nations  [Br.]  ;  it  is  a  "  gathering 
together  of  all  kinds  of  fishes  "  because  there 
is  no  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile, 
Greek  and  barbarian,  rich  and  poor.  The 
net  will  be  "  filled,"  when  after  the  fulness 
of  the  Gentiles  has  entered,  all  Israel  shall 
be  saved  [cf.  Rom.  xi.  25,  26],  when  the  gos 
pel  shall  have  been  preached  to  all  nations 
[Mt.  xxiv.  14],  The  gospel  does  not  say 
that  all  fish,  or  men,  shall  be  caught,  but 
that  the  net  shall  be  full.  Then  follows  the 
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51.  Have  ye  understood  all  these  things  ?     They  say  to  him  :  Yes. 

52.  He  said  unto  them :   Therefore  every  scribe  instructed  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  man  that  is  a  householder,  who  bringeth 
forth  out  of  his  treasure  new  things  and  old. 

53.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  finished  these  parables,  he 
passed  from  thence. 

referring  to  the  happiness  of  the  kingdom 
[Greg.],  or  truths  already  known  and  truths 
as  yet  unknown,  but  explained  by  means  of 
the  known  [Bar.  Sylv.],  or  truths  in  plenty 
and  abundance  of  all  kinds  [cf .  Jans.  Maid. 
Bar.  Lap.  Calm.  Lam.  Am.  Fil.  Knab. ;  Cant, 
vii.  13].  According  to  this  last  view  the  ex 
pression  is  proverbial  [cf.  Maid.].  The  order 
"  new  things  and  old  "  is  either  owing  to  the 
proverbial  character  of  the  expression,  or  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject  [Aug.  civ.  dei, 
xx.  4],  or  to  the  order  to  be  observed  in 
teaching,  or  even  to  that  followed  in  learning 
[cf.  Knab.]. 


process  of  separation  in  the  Church  as  well 
as  in  the  fisherman's  trade  :  "  they  chose  out 
the  good  into  vessels,  but  the  bad  [i.  e.  the 
putrid  and  maimed]  they  cast  forth  "  ;  there 
is  this  difference,  however,  that  in  the  Church 
the  separation  is  effected  by  "  the  angels " 
[verse  50] ,  not  by  the  fishermen,  and  again 
that  the  wicked  are  not  merely  rejected 
from  the  kingdom,  but  "  cast  into  the  fur 
nace  of  fire,  [where]  there  shall  be  weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth."  The  torment  and 
despair  indicated  by  this  expression  have 
been  pointed  out  above  ;  we  may  add  here 
that  Jesus  repeats  this  threat  of  eternal 
punishment  with  a  frightful  frequency  [cf. 
Mt.  v.  20  ff. ;  viii.  12 ;  x.  28 ;  xii.  32 ;  xiii. 
42,  50],  so  that  these  words  must  be  feared 
rather  than  explained  [Greg.]. 

51.  Have  ye  understood.]  9.  Conclusion. 
As  if  to  show  that  for  the  present  there  is 
no  need  of  further  parables,  the  evangelist 
records  here  our  Lord's  question  concerning 
the  disciples'  understanding  of  what  has  been 
said,  and  the  disciples'  affirmative  answer 
which  is  true  of  their  limited  knowledge 
before  the  coining  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Jesus 
then  continues,  and  draws  a  practical  conclu 
sion  regarding  the  use  the  apostles  must 
make  of  their  knowledge.  "  Therefore  "  is 
not  merely  an  asseverative  particle  in  the 
Greek  original  [cf.  Euth.]  ;  nor  does  it  con 
nect  with  the  parable  of  the  treasure-trove, 
as  if  the  apostles  had  to  be  like  the  house 
holder  because  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like 
a  treasure  [cf.  Aug.  qu.  in  evang.  Mt.  xvi.  ; 
Maid.]  ;  but  it  connects  with  the  affirmative 
answer  of  the  apostles  [Chrys.  Jans.  Sylv. 
Bar.  Arn.  Schanz,  Fil.  Knab.].  "  Every 
scribe  "  is  not  every  scribe  in  the  Jewish 
sense,  but  the  scribe  "  instructed  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  or  better  "  enrolled  as  a 
disciple  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Con 
cerning  the  Greek  word  here  rendered  "  in 
structed,"  cf .  Mt.  xxvii.  57  ;  xxviii.  19  ;  Acts 
xiv.  21 ;  in  the  Greek  text  the  kingdom  is 
construed  personally  as  if  it  were  the  teacher 
of  the  apostles,  so  that  Euth.  explains  it  as 
"  the  king  of  heaven."  The  "  new  things 
and  old  "  represent  the  revelation  of  the  New 
and  Old  Testament  [cf.  Grig.  Hil.  Jer.  Chrys. 
Cyr.  Euth.  Pasch.  Fab.  Dion.  Salm.  Caj. 
Maid.],  or  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  Old 
[Theoph.],  or  the  Old  Testament  in  the  light 
of  the  revelations  of  the  New  [Thorn.],  or  the 
truths  referring  to  the  old  and  the  new  man, 
i.  e.  to  the  unregenerate  and  the  regenerate 
[Alb.  Pasch.  Salm.],  or  the  truths  concern 
ing  the  horrors  of  punishment  and  those 


2.  Illustrative  Facts,  Mt.  xiii.  53-xiv.  12. 

53.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had 
finished  these  parables.]  We  need  not  as 
sume  here  a  transition  to  another  great  di 
vision  of  the  gospel  [cf.  xi.  2 ;  xix.  1 ;  xxvi. 
1],  as  if  the  evangelist  stated  the  result  of 
Christ's  ministry  in  Capharnaum  in  the  seven 
parables  and  described  the  failure  of  his 
Judean  ministry  in  the  discourse  of  c.  xxv. 
The  division  :  xi.  2-xiii.  52,  ministry  in 
Capharnaum ;  xiii.  53-xviii.  35,  ministry  in 
Galilee  ;  xix.  1-xxv.  46,  ministry  in  Judea, 
etc.  was  not  intended  by  the  evangelist  [cf . 
Zeitschr.  f.  prot.  Theologie,  1856,  p.  10 ; 
Wichelh.  p.  236].  The  gospel  simply  passes 
from  discourse  to  action,  illustrating  espe 
cially  the  doctrine  of  the  parables,  first  by 
Christ's  rejection  in  Nazareth  [xiii.  53-58], 
secondly  by  the  violent  death  of  John  the 
Baptist  [xiv.  1-12]. 

a.  Christ's  rejection  in  Nazareth,  a.  How 
can  the  present  passage  of  the  first  gospel  be 
harmonized  with  its  seeming  parallel  of  the 
third  [Lk.  iv.  16-30]?  Aug.  Chrys.  Fab. 
Jans.  Maid.  Bar.  Sylv.  Lap.  Grimm,  Schanz, 
Comely,  etc.  contend  that  the  two  gospels 
refer  to  the  same  incident,  the  time  of  which 
must  be  determined  either  by  the  third  or 
the  first  gospel.  Both  of  these  views  are 
open  to  serious  difficulties.  Again,  the  third 
gospel  mentions  incidents  connected  with  our 
Lord's  visit  to  Nazareth  not  only  different 
from  those  recorded  in  the  first  and  second 
[Mk.  vi.  1  ff.],  but  incompatible  with  them  ; 
e.  g.  the  miracles  related  in  the  first  and 
second  gospel  cannot  be  placed  before  the 
attempted  violence  [Lk.  iv.  23]  nor  after  it, 
while  the  violence  narrated  by  Luke  is 
hardly  compatible  with  the  peaceful  narra 
tives  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  Then,  why 
should  Matthew  especially,  intent  as  he  is  on 
proving  the  guilt  of  the  Jews,  omit  the  vio 
lence  of  the  men  of  Nazareth,  if  he  narrated 
the  visit  to  Nazareth  described  in  the  third 
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54.  And  coining  into  his  own  country,  he   taught  them   in  their 
synagogues,  so  that  they  wondered  and  said :  How  came  this  man  by 
this  wisdom  and  miracles  ? 

55.  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ?     Is  not  his  mother  called  Mary, 
and  his  brethren  James,  and  Joseph,  and  Simon,  and  Jude  ? 

56.  And  his  sisters,  are  they  not  all  with  us  ?     Whence  therefore 
hath  he  all  these  things  ? 

57.  And  they  were  scandalized  in  his  regard.     But  Jesus  said  to 
them :  A  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  save  in  his  own  country  and  in 
his  own  house. 

58.  And   he  wrought  not  many  miracles  there,  because  of  their 
unbelief. 

"  the  best  "  D  it  syr[cu  sin]  arm  Ambr  Aug  ;  "  the  better  "  d.  In  55  :  "  Jo 
seph  "  is  added  in  a  b  ff2  g1  h  dub  ept  ken  rush  eg ;  "  John  "  instead  of 
"  Joseph  "  in  s*  D  E  F  G  M  S  U  V  X  T  dub  rush  ken  Orig ;  "  Joses  "  in 
stead  of  "  Joseph  "in  K  L  A  II  k  aeth  ;  "  John  and  Joseph  "  in  eg.  In  58 : 
"  and  therefore  "  dub  eg  ept  ken  rush. 


gospel  ?  Finally,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
Jesus  gave  his  fellow  citizens  more  than  one 
opportunity  of  entering  the  kingdom.  Arn. 
Schegg,  Bisp.  Fil.  Keil.  Ed.  Storr,  Wieseler, 
Ebrard,  Godet,  Krafft,  Tisch.  Knab.  etc.  are 
therefore  justified  in  assuming  that  the  gos 
pels  speak  of  two  different  visits  of  Jesus  to 
Nazareth,  the  first  [Lk.  iv.  16-30]  occurring 
about  December  of  our  Lord's  first  year  of 
public  life,  the  second  nearly  a  year  later 
[Mt.  xiii.  53  ff.;  Mk.  vi.  1  ff.]. 

ft.  But  how  harmonize  Mk.  vi.  1  ff.  with 
the  present  passage  of  the  first  gospel  ?  Ac 
cording  to  the  second  gospel  a  number  of 
events  intervene  between  the  parables  and 
the  visit  to  Nazareth  [cf.  iv.  35- vi.  1],  while 
the  first  gospel  narrates  the  visit  immediately 
after  the  parables.  But  the  connecting  clause 
is  not  so  stringent  in  the  first  gospel  as  to  ex 
clude  the  events  narrated  in  Mk.  iv.  53-vi.  1 
from  between  the  parables  and  the  rejection 
in  Nazareth. 

54.  And  coming  into.]  7.  "  His  own 
country  "  is  the  city  of  Nazareth  where  Jesus 
had  been  brought  up,  and  where  his  mother 
lived  [cf.  Mt.  ii.  23].  When  teaching  in 
"  their  synagogues  "  [ef.  iv.  23.],  the  people 
were  amazed  and  said  :  How  came  this  man 
[a  term  of  contempt ;  cf .  Jn.  vi.  42]  by  this 
wisdom  in  his  words  and  power  in  his  action 
[cf.  Orig.  Br.  Alb.  Caj.  Dion.  Tost.  Maid. 
Bar.  Lap.],  or  by  his  knowledge  and  power 
to  work  miracles  [Chrys.  Theoph.]  ?  In  any 
case,  Jesus  must  have  wrought  the  miracles 
mentioned  in  verse  58  before  his  appearance 
in  the  synagogue.  The  Greek  word  ren 
dered  ''  carpenter  "  may  mean  a  worker  in 
iron,  stone,  wood,  gold,  silver,  or  any  other 
material  [cf.  Caj.  Maid.  Bar.],  though  it 
refers  more  frequently  to  the  "  carpenter  "  ; 
Hil.  Ambr.  Bed.  are  of  opinion  that  Joseph 
was  a  smith,  and  that  our  Lord  worked  at 


the  same  trade  [cf.  Mk.  vi.  3],  but  Justin  [c. 
Tryph.  88],  Theodoret  [E.  H.  iii.  18],  Suicer 


[cf .  Thes.  ii.  p.  1255 
c.  38  ;  Tisch.  p.  201 
c.  13  ;  Tisch.  p.  152 


,  Evang.  inf antiae  [Arab. 
,  Evang.  Thomae  [grsece 
,  testify  that  Joseph  was 


a  carpenter,  and  according  to  Mk.  vi.  3  Jesus 
followed  the  same  trade,  though  Orig.  [c. 
Cels.  vi.  36]  must  have  had  a  different  read 
ing  of  Mark  before  him,  since  he  says  that 
Jesus  is  not  called  "  carpenter  "  anywhere  in 
the  gospel.  Concerning  the  "  brethren  "  and 
the  "  sisters  "  of  the  Lord,  see  xii.  47.  James, 
called  James  the  Less,  was  son  of  Alpheus 
[Mt.  x.  3 ;  Lk.  vi.  15 ;  Mk.  iii.  18  ;  Acts  i.  13] 
and  of  Mary  Cleophas  [Mt.  xxvii.  56  ;  Mk.  xv. 
40 ;  Lk.  xxiv.  10 ;  John  xix.  25] ;  he  was 
also  the  "  brother  of  the  Lord  "  [Gal.  i.  19], 
and  brother  of  St.  Jude  [Lk.  vi.  16  ;  Acts  i. 
13  ;  Jude  1]  ;  he  was,  moreover,  "  one  of  the 
Twelve  "  [Mt.  x.  3],  and  surnamed  the  Just 
[Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  23]  ;  he  was  finally  first 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  [Eus.  H.  E.  ii.  1],  and  as 
such  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  first  Council 
of  Jerusalem  [Acts  xv.  13,  19],  received  the 
news  of  Peter's  release  from  prison  [Acts  xii. 
17],  and  was  favored  by  a  special  vision  of 
our  Lord  [1  Cor.  xv.  7].  Jude,  also  called 
Thaddeus  or  Lebbeus  [Mt.  x.  3],  and  Simon 
the  Zealot  [Mt.  x.  4],  too  belonged  to  the 
Twelve  [cf.  Comely,  Introd.  iii.  pp.  595,649]. 
The  "  sisters  "  must  have  been  related  tb 
Jesus  in  the  same  manner  as  the  "brethren"; 
usually,  two  are  named  [cf .  Thilo.  cod.  apocr. 
p.  363],  either  Mary  Salome  and  Mary  Cleo 
phas  [Epiphan.  Theoph.],  or  Ester  and  Tamar 
[Hippol.  ap.  Niceph.  ii.  3].  Though  their 
wonder  and  their  question  [w.  54,  56]  should 
have  led  to  a  different  result,  "  they  were 
scandalized,"  not  as  if  in  strict  logic  they  had 
derived  Christ's  wisdom  and  miracles  from 
the  devil  [Tost.  Dion.  Maid.  Arn.],  but  their 
envy  [Chrys.  Jer.]  and  the  common  human 
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1.  At  that  time  Herod  the  tetrarch  heard  the  fame  of  Jesus. 

2.  And  he  said  to  his  servants :     This  is  John  the  Baptist ;  he  is 
risen  from  the  dead,  and  therefore  mighty  works  show  forth  themselves 
in  him. 

In  2:    "whom  I  beheaded,"  D  a  b  ff1  g2  h  gat  dub  eg  ken  rush  tol. 


weakness  which  always  despises  the  known 
and  familiar  [cf .  1  Kings  xvi.  1 1 ;  xvii.  28  ; 
Jn.  iv.  44  ;  Lk.  iv.  25  f .  ;  Jer.  Theoph.  Euth. 
Thorn.  Dion.  Seneca,  De  ben.  iii.  3  ;  Pliny, 
Hist.  nat.  xxxv.  30  ;  Grotius]  did  not  permit 
the  rude  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  to  submit 
in  humble  faith  to  their  reputed  equal  or 
inferior.  This  throws  additional  light  on 
the  complete  obscurity  of  the  hidden  life. 
The  repetition  of  what  had  been  said  on  the 
occasion  of  Christ's  previous  visit  to  Nazareth 
[Lk.  iv.  24]  agrees  well  with  similar  repeti 
tions  of  other  sayings  [cf.  Mt.  vii.  16  and  xii. 
33 ;  Mt.  v.  29  and  xviii.  8 ;  Lk.  viii.  16  and 
xi.  33].  The  "unbelief"  of  Nazareth  was 
not  a  physical,  but  a  moral  impediment  of 
our  Lord's  miracles.  Chrys.  Euth.  Jer.  Bed. 
Pasch.  are  of  opinion  that  Jesus  did  not  work 
more  miracles  because  he  did  not  wish  to  in 
crease  the  guilt  of  the  unbelievers,  already 
inexcusable  by  reason  of  those  that  had  been 
wrought  in  their  city ;  but  the  text  assigns 
their  unbelief  as  the  reason  of  our  Lord's 
limited  beneficence. 

1.  At  that  time  the  tetrarch.]  b.  The 
death  of  John  the  Baptist.  While  the  last 
incident  illustrates  the  rejection  of  Jesus  on 
the  part  of  the  common  people,  the  present 
passage  shows  the  failure  of  the  higher 
classes  to  acknowledge  the  Messias ;  both 
cases,  however,  verify  the  parable  of  the 
sower  whose  seed  falls  by  the  wayside,  on 
rocky  soil,  and  among  thorns.  At  the  same 
time,  the  following  event  typifies  our  Lord's 
violent  death  through  the  influence  of  the 
Pharisees  [cf.  John  iv.  1],  and  thus  confirms 
the  predictions  recorded  Mt.  x.  38  ;  xii.  14, 
39.  The  parallel  between  the  death  of  the 
Baptist  and  his  own,  Jesus  establishes  in  Mt. 
xvii.  12.  The  present  passage  gives  first 
introductory  information  ;  secondly,  the  rela 
tion  of  Herod  to  John  ;  thirdly,  the  injustice 
of  Salome  and  Herod  against  John  ;  fourthly, 
the  behavior  of  John's  disciples. 

o.  Introductory  information.  "  At  that 
time,"  viewed  in  the  light  of  Mk.  vi.  14  and 
Lk.  ix.  7,  refers  to  the  period  when  the  apos 
tles  had  been  sent  to  preach  [Mt.  x.  8],  and 
when  Jesus  himself  was  teaching  and  preach 
ing  [Mt.  xi.  1].  "  Herod  the  tetrarch,"  ac 
cording  to  Mk.  vi.  14  "  king  Herod,"  on 
account  of  his  Roman  readers  [cf.  Cicero, 
Verr.  iv.  27  "  reges  Syria?  "],  was  Herod  An- 
tipas,  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Malthace,  a 
queen  of  Samaritan  extraction,  and  brother 
of  Archelaus  [Jos.  B.  J.  I.  xxviii.  4].  In 


the  first  will  of  his  father  he  was  appointed 
king,  in  the  second  tetrarch  over  Galilee 
and  Perea  [Jos.  Ant.  XVII.  viii.  1].  He 
married,  probably  from  political  motives,  the 
daughter  of  the  Arabian  king  Aretas ;  but 
having,  on  a  visit  to  his  half-brother  Herod 
Philip  [not  the  tetrarch  of  that  name,  but 
another  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  disinherited 
by  his  father],  become  enamored  of  Philip's 
wife  Herodias  [niece  of  her  husband,  and 
daughter  of  Aristobulus,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  his  father  Herod],  he  prevailed  on 
her  to  leave  her  husband  and  live  with  him. 
This  step,  accompanied  by  a  stipulation  of 
putting  away  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  involved 
him  in  a  war  with  his  father-in-law,  which, 
however,  did  not  break  out  till  a  year  before 
the  death  of  Tiberius  [A.  D.  37,  u.  c.  790  ;  Jos. 
Ant.  XVIII.  v.  1-3],  but  in  which  he  was 
totally  defeated  and  his  army  destroyed  by 
Aretas,  by  way  of  punishment,  according  to 
the  Jews,  for  the  death  of  the  Baptist  [Jos. 
ibid.].  He  is  described  as  a  cunning,  ambi 
tious,  proud,  and  luxurious  ruler,  who  fol 
lowed  the  external  ceremonial  of  the  Jews, 
but  adhered  in  thought  and  practice  to  the 
principles  of  the  Gentiles  [Kirchenlex.  i.  290] . 
At  the  beginning  of  Caligula's  reign,  he  and 
his  wife  went  to  Rome  to  complain  of  the 
assumption  of  the  royal  title  by  Agrippa, 
son  of  Aristobulus ;  but  Caligula,  having 
heard  the  claims  of  both,  banished  Antipas 
and  Herodias  to  Lyons  in  Gaul  [A.  D.  39  ; 
his  rule  had  begun  A.  D.  4],  whence  he  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Spain,  the  place  of 
his  death  [Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  vii.  1,  21.  The 
following  events  probably  took  place  at 
Machserus  [cf.  xi.  2],  a  frontier  fortress  be 
tween  Perea  and  Arabia,  though  the  Perean 
town  Livias  or  Julias  [Beth  Haram,  the 
modern  Beit-haran]  was  also  of  considerable 
importance  [Ed.  i.  p.  657].  "  The  fame  of 
Jesus  "  reached  Herod  so  late,  partly  on  ac 
count  of  his  Perean  residence,  partly  by  rea 
son  of  his  worldly  life  [Theoph.  Thorn.], 
though  we  need  not  assume  that  Herod  had 
never  before  heard  of  Jesus.  "  His  servants  " 
may,  according  to  the  Greek  text,  be  his  cour 
tiers  or  friends  [cf .  Gen.  xii.  37 ;  1  Kings 
xvi.  15-17 ;  Dan.  ii.  7 ;  Diod.  xvii.  36]. 
When  the  wonders  of  Jesus  became  the  topic 
of  conversation  [Lk.  ix.  8],  the  bad  con 
science  of  Herod  betrayed  itself ;  for  his 
words  show  that  his  thoughts  must  have 
often  dwelt  on  the  murder  of  the  Baptist, 
while  they  form  a  splendid  testimony  to  the 
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3.  For  Herod  had  apprehended  John,  and  bound  him,  and  put  him 
into  prison,  because  of  Herodias,  his  brother's  wife. 

4.  For   John   said   to   him :    It   is   not   lawful   for   thee   to   have 
her. 

5.  And  having  a  mind  to  put  him  to  death,  he  feared  the  people, 
because  they  esteemed  him  as  a  prophet. 

6.  But  on  Herod's  birthday,  the  daughter  of  Herodias  danced  before 
them,  and  pleased  Herod. 

7.  Whereupon  he  promised  with  an  oath,  to  give  her  whatsoever  she 
would  ask  of  him. 


martyr's  greatness.  "  Therefore "  agrees 
with  Jn.  x.  41  :  "  John  indeed  did  no 
sign." 

3.  For  Herod  had  apprehended  John.] 
ft.  Herod  and  John.  Josephus  [Ant.  XVIII. 
v.  2]  assigns  only  political  reasons  for  the 
retention  of  the  Baptist,  but  the  evangelist 
distinctly  says  "  because  of  Herodias  his 
brother's  wife."  This  marriage  concerning 
which  John  boldly  stated,  "  it  is  not  lawful 
for  thee  to  have  her,"  was  wrong  for  several 
reasons :  first,  the  former  husband  of  Hero 
dias,  Philip,  was  still  alive  [Jos.  Ant.  XVIII. 
v.  4 ;  according  to  Jos.  Ant.  XVII.  i.  2 ; 
XVIII.  v.  1,  4;  B.  J.  I.  xxviii.  4,  it  was 
Herod,  but  the  Jewish  historian  may  have 
employed  the  family  name  instead  of  the 
proper  name,  just  as  he  calls  Autipas  by 
the  name  of  Herod  in  Ant.  XVIII.  i.  5,  and 
as  in  B.  J.  I.  xxviii.  4  he  enumerates  two 
Herods  among  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great ; 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  admitting  two  Philips 
among  Herod's  sons,  since  we  find  among 
them  also  an  Antipas  beside  Antipater. 
Schleussner,  Ewald,  Volkmar,  Keim,  Schiirer 
are  therefore  not  justified  in  admitting  a 
misstatement  in  the  first  and  second  gospel ; 
cf.  Mk.  vi.  17]  ;  secondly,  the  former  wife 
of  Antipas  was  still  living,  and  fled  to  her 
father  Aretas,  when  hearing  of  the  intended 
union  of  her  husband  with  Herodias  [Jos. 
ibid.]  ;  thirdly,  Herod  and  Herodias  were  re 
lated  within  the  forbidden  degrees  of  con 
sanguinity  [cf.  Lev.  xviii.  16 ;  xx.  21].  As 
it  is  not  probable  that  Herod  himself  went 
to  hear  the  Baptist,  the  latter's  stern  words 
must  have  been  reported  to  the  tetrarch  by 
his  spies.  Concerning  Machserus,  see  xi.  2. 
That  John's  imprisonment  was  in  great  part 
due  to  the  instigation  of  Herodias  follows 
from  verse  8,  while  verse  5  shows  that 
Herod  had  thought  long  before  of  putting 
John  to  death,  a  design  that  originated 
again  with  Herodias  according  to  Mk.  vi.  19, 
20  [cf.  Dion.  Tost.].  The  main  obstacle  to 
John's  death  lay  in  the  people,  "  because 
they  esteemed  him  as  a  prophet,"  or  accord 
ing  to  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  phrase, 
"  they  adhered  to  him,  defended  him  as  a 
prophet"  [Schegg,  Schanz,  Weiss,  Knab;  cf. 
Acts  xx.  24;  Phil.  ii.  29  against  the  more 
common  explanation].  Euth.  already  notices 
the  straits  of  Herod  between  the  importu 


nities  of  his  wife  and  the  fear  of  the  peo 
ple. 

6.  But  on  Herod's  birthday.]  y.  Salome, 
Herod,  and  John.  Scripture  knows  only  of 
two  birthday  celebrations,  that  of  Pharaoh 
[Gen.  xl.  20]  and  that  of  Herod ;  these  two 
men  are  equal  in  their  feasts,  as  they  are 
rivals  in  their  impiety  [Jer.  Orig.  Pasch. 
Thorn.].  Though  in  one  passage  of  the 
Mishna  [Aboda  zara  i.  3 ;  cf.  Lightfoot,  p. 

328 ;  Wiinsche,  p.  175]  the  N^DXD  is  distin 
guished  from  the  birthday,  and  apparently 
applied  to  the  day  of  accession  to  power 
[Grotius,  Paulus.  Wieseler,  Hausrath,  Keim; 
cf.  Ps.  ii.  7  ;  1  Kings  xiii.  1],  still  in  Midrash 
Shemoth  R.  and  in  two  passages  of  Jonathan 
ben  Uzziel  [cf.  Wiinsche],  the  word  signifies 
birthday ;  the  earlier  Greeks  distinguished 
between  yeve6\ia,  the  birthday  of  the  living, 
and  y€f€cna,  the  anniversary  celebration  of 
the  memory  of  the  dead  [cf.  Phrynichus, 
Hesych.  Ammonius,  Suicer,  Thes.  under 
yevfB\ia],  but  in  later  Greek  yevfffia  is  used 
for  birthday  [cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  iv.  7  ;  Pas- 
sow].  "  The  daughter  of  Herodias  "  by  her 
first  husband  Philip  was  Salome  [Jos.  Ant. 
XVIII.  v.  4],  born  about  A.  D.  10,  so  as  to  be 
nearly  20  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  feast ; 
she  afterwards  married  her  uncle  Philip, 
tetrarch  of  Iturea  and  Trachonitis,  and  he 
dying  childless,  she  became  the  wife  of  her 
cousin  Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod,  king  of 
Chalcis,  by  whom  she  had  three  sons,  Herod, 
Agrippa,  and  Aristobulus  ;  when  she  crossed 
a  river  in  winter  time,  she  fell  in,  and  her 
head  was  severed  from  her  body  by  two 
floating  cakes  of  ice  [Nicephor.  H.  E.  i. 
20].  She  "  danced  before  them,"  performing 
probably  a  pantomime,  and  thus  "  pleased 
Herod "  both  by  her  ready  contribution  to 
the  joys  of  the  feast  [Knab.]  and  her  las- 
civiousness.  Though  the  Babylonians,  the 
Persians,  and  the  Greeks  were  accustomed 
to  such  dances  during  festive  meals,  the 
Romans  allowed  this  only  in  later  times  [cf . 
Cic.  pro  Muren.  vi.  13 ;  De  off.  iii.  19,  75  ; 
Ambr.  Jer.  Chrys.].  In  the  joy  of  seeing  his 
new  marriage  so  well  offset  before  his 
guests,  in  the  stupor  of  his  drunkenness 
and  the  greed  of  his  baser  passions,  Herod 
is  impelled  to  make  the  rash  promise  to  the 
damsel. 
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8.  But  she  being  instructed  before  by  her  mother,  said  :  Give  me 
here  in  a  dish  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist. 

9.  And  the  king  was  struck  sad  ;  yet  because  of  his  oath,  and  for 
them  that  sat  with  him  at  table,  he  commanded  it  to  be  given. 

10.  And  he  sent,  and  beheaded  John  in  the  prison. 

11.  And  his  head  was  brought  in  a  dish,  and  it  was  given  to  the 
damsel  and  she  brought  it  to  her  mother. 

12.  And  his  disciples  came  and  took  the  body,  and  buried  it,  and 
came  and  told  Jesus. 

13.  Which  when  Jesus  had  heard,  he  retired  from  thence  by  boat, 
into  a  desert  place  apart,  and  the  multitudes  having  heard  of  it,  fol 
lowed  him  on  foot  out  of  the  cities. 

14.  And  he  coming  forth  saw  a  great  multitude,  and  had  compas 
sion  on  them,  and  healed  their  sick. 

In  9 :  "  being  struck  sad  "  s  B  D  a  b  ff  g1  h  Ti  W  H  ;  other  codd.  "  was  struck 
sad."    In  12  :  "  corpse  "  in  s  B  C  D  L  Ti  W  H ;  most  codd.  "  body  "  ;  s*  B 

8.  "  But  she  being  instructed,"  or  better 
"urged  on,"  "by  her  mother"  whom  she 
consulted  [Mk.  vi.  21],  demanded  "  the  head 
of  John  the  Baptist,"  according  to  the  cus 
tom  still  prevalent  among  Oriental,  and  espe 
cially  barbarous,  nations  to  deliver  the  head 
of  the  decapitated  [Wetstein].  "  The  king," 
so  called  either  according  to  his  popular 
title  or  in  the  general  meaning  of  "  ruler," 
"  was  struck  sad,"  not  merely  feigning  sad 
ness  [cf.  Jer.  Bed.  Pasch.  Fab.  Tost.  Caj.], 
but  really  feeling  it,  since  the  enormity  of 
the  demand  made  him  realize  the  sacrifice 
he  must  make  to  the  anger  of  an  adulteress 
[cf.  Ecclus.  xxv.  22]  in  spite  of  his  fear  of 
the  people  [verse  5],  of  his  love  for  the 
Baptist  [Mk.  vi.  20],  and  his  horror  of  the 
enormous  crime  [cf.  Schanz].  Yet  these 
considerations  are  overcome  by  the  passion 
of  Herod  for  Herodias,  by  his  false  con 
science  concerning  the  oath,  and  by  his  hu 
man  respect  before  his  guests,  not  one  of 
whom  had  the  moral  courage  or  uprightness 
of  remonstrating  against  the  unjust  proceed 
ings  [cf.  Jans.  Knab.  Br.].  "  And  his 
[John's]  head  was  brought  in  a  dish  "  appar 
ently  while  the  feast  was  going  on,  so  that 
it  cannot  have  taken  place  in  the  capital 
Tiberias  [cf.  Holtzm.],  but  must  have  oc 
curred  in  the  royal  palace  built  by  Herod 
the  Great  near  Machserus  [Jos.  B.  J.  VII.  vi. 
2].  Jer.  relates  that  Flaminius  was  expelled 
by  the  Roman  censors  from  the  "  curia " 
because  he  had  ordered,  during  a  feast,  the 
execution  of  a  condemned  criminal  in  order 
to  please  a  woman  who  had  never  witnessed 
such  a  scene.  The  same  writer  [cout.  Rufin, 
iii.  42]  and  Nicephorus  [H.  E.  i.  19]  relate 
that  the  head  of  the  Baptist  was  treated 
•with  indignity  by  Herodias  and  Salome  after 
the  latter  had  "  brought  it  to  her  mother." 
Jesus  allowed  this  violence  to  be  done  to  the 
Baptist,  because  the  latter  had  to  be  his 
precursor  in  death  as  well  as  in  life. 


12.  "  And  his  disciples  came."]      8.  The 
disciples.     Since  according  to  xi.  2  the  disci 
ples  had  access  to  the  prisoner,  the  officials 
were  not  unwilling  to  give  up  to  them  the 
body  of  the  reputed  prophet.     "  And  [they] 
came  and  told  Jesus,"  probably  to  warn  him 
[cf.  xi.  2  ff.]  of  a  similar  fate,   or  because 
they  knew  the  seeret  wishes  of  their  decapi 
tated  master. 

b.   Progress  of  the  Kingdom  within  the 
Apostles,  xiv.  13-xx.  28. 

a.  The  Apostles  learn  and  profess  the  Divin 
ity  of  Jesus,  xiv.  13-36. 

13.  Which  when  Jesus  had  heard.]     Hil. 
Orig.  Jer.  see  in  the  death  of  the  Baptist  the 
end  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  that  after  that 
event  the  Jews  as  a  nation  are  rejected,  and 
our  Lord's  main  work  is  concerned  with  the 
instruction  of  his  apostles  in  order  to  purge 
their  Messianic  ideas  of  all  Pharisaic  admix 
ture.      Consequently,  the   evangelist    shows 
first  how  they  are  led  to  know  and  profess 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  [xiv.  13-36]  ;  secondly, 
how  they  are  separated  from  the  Pharisees 
[xv.  1-xvi.  12]  ;  thirdly,  how  they  are  sub 
jected  to  Peter's  primacy  [xvi.  13-xvii.  27]  ; 
fourthly,  how  they  must  behave  as  princes 
of   the   Church    [xviii.   1-xx.   28].     It   must 
also  be  noted  that  Peter's  confession   [xvi. 
18]  is  really  the  climax  of  this  part,  since 
the  preceding  sections  lead  up  to  it,  and  the 
succeeding  ones  are  based  on  it.     That  the 
apostles  appear  more  intelligent  of  heavenly 
truth  in  the  first  gospel  than  they  are  accord 
ing  to  the  second  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
different  scope  of  the  two  evangelists :  the 
first  depicts  the  guilt  of  the  Jews  by  show 
ing  that  their  countrymen  easily  understood 
the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  while  the  second  ex 
plains  to  his  Roman  readers  the  curious  fact 
that  the  Jews  rejected  their  own  Messias,  by 
showing  that  even  the  apostles  found  it  diffi- 
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15.  And  when  it  was  evening,  his  disciples  came  to  him,  saying; 
This  is  a  desert  place,  and  the  hour  is  now  past ;  send  away  the  multi 
tudes,  that  going  into  the  towns  they  may  buy  themselves  victuals. 

16.  But  Jesus  said  to  them :  They  have  no  need  to  go  ;  give  you 
them  to  eat. 

17.  They  answered  him :  We  have  not  here  but  five  loaves  and  two 
fishes. 

18.  He  said  to  them :  Bring  them  hither  to  me. 

19.  And  when  he  had  commanded  the  multitudes  to  sit  down  upon 
the  grass,  he  took  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes,  and  looking  up  to 
heaven,  he  blessed,  and  brake,  and  gave  the  loaves  to  his  disciples,  and 
the  disciples  to  the  multitudes. 


cult  to  adjust  their  Messianic  ideas  with  the 
doctrine  and  person  of  our  Lord.  Another 
feature  peculiar  to  the  first  gospel  is  the 
prominence  it  gives  to  the  person  of  Peter ; 
the  reason  lies  in  the  necessity  of  accounting 
for  the  organization  of  the  Church  as  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Synagogue. 

The  divinity  of  our  Lord  is  learned  and 
professed  after  a  double  miracle,  consisting 
of  the  multiplication  of  loaves  [xiv.  13-21], 
and  the  walking  on  the  sea  [xiv.  22-36]. 

1.  The  multiplication  of  loaves.  "  When 
Jesus  had  heard  "  not  only  the  death  of  John 
[cf .  Chrys.  Jer.  Pasch.  Tost.  Maid.  Bar.  Lap.], 
not  only  the  expressions  of  Herod  [cf.  verse 
2  ;  Thorn.  Salm.  torn.  vi.  tract.  26  ;  Jans.  Bisp. 
Schegg,  Arn.  Keil],  but  both;  while  the 
disciples  of  John  "  came  "  [verse  12],  the  re 
port  of  Herod's  apprehensions,  too,  arrived 
[cf.  Euth.  Schegg,  Keim,  Schanz,  Arn.  Fil. 
Alf.].  Beside  the  reason  for  Christ's  retire 
ment,  indicated  by  Mt.,  there  was  also  the 
wish  of  giving  his  apostles  a  little  rest  [Mk. 
vi.  30-35].  "  He  retired  "  not  through  fear 
[Jer.],  but  because  his  hour  had  not  yet 
come  [Orig.  Chrys.  Euth.]  ;  though  the  ene 
mies  could  have  done  nothing  against  him 
[Schegg;  cf.  Jn.  vii.  30  ;  viii.  20 ;  Keil],  still 
the  apqptles  needed  further  instruction,  and 
the  time  of  grace  for  the  people  as  a  body 
had  passed  [Schanz].  The  "desert  place 
apart "  was  the  great  plain  southeast  of 
Bethsaida,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Ge- 
nesareth  [Lk.  ix.  10].  Bethsaida,  or  "house 
of  fishing,"  from  the  great  shoals  of  fish  at 
tracted  thither  by  the  hot  springs,  called  also 
"  Julias  "  after  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
was  built  by  Philip  the  tetrarch,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Jordan  [so  that  we  are  not 
obliged  to  assume  a  Bethsaida  west  of  the 
lake],  about  two  miles  above  the  Sea  of  Gal 
ilee.  The  multitudes  "  out  of  the  cities " 
around  the  lake,  fording  the  Jordan  before  it 
enters  the  sea  [there  is  a  ford  even  now], 
"followed  him  [Jesus]  on  foot, "and  round 
ing  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake,  by  a 
journey  of  about  two  hours,  came  to  the 
place  for  which  the  apostles'  boat  headed, 
even  before  our  Lord's  arrival.  "  Coming 
forth  "  not  from  the  boat,  as  Tost.  Maid.  Bar. 


infer  from  Mk.  vi.  33,  but  from  "  a  desert 
place  apart,"  as  Dion.  Caj.  Jans.  Arn.  Schanz, 
Fil.  Knab.  maintain  on  account  of  Jn.  vi.  3, 
5,  Jesus  saw  the  multitude,  had  compassion 
on  them,  healed  their  sick,  and  taught  them 
much  [Mk.  vi.  34],  speaking  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  [Lk.  ix.  11J. 

15.  "  When  it  was  evening  "  refers  to  the 
so-called  first  evening  [3-6  o'clock],  while 
verse  23  refers  to  the  second  [6-9  o'clock],  a 
distinction  based  on  Jos.  [B.  J.  VI.  ix.  3]  and 
confirmed  by  Jer.  v.  6.  "  His  disciples " 
are  anxious  for  the  multitudes,  and  admon 
ish  therefore  their  Master  first  that  the  place 
is  without  provisions,  "  a  desert  place " ; 
secondly,  that  the  day  is  nearly  over,  "  the 
hour  is  now  past  "  ;  thirdly,  that  the  people 
must  go  into  the  surrounding  farms  and  vil 
lages  to  buy  provisions  ;  this  is  followed  by 
our  Lord's  address  first  to  the  disciples, 
"  give  you  them  to  eat "  [Aug.  De  cons, 
evang.  II.  46  n.  96  ;  Euth.  Bed.  Thorn.  Jans. 
Lam.  Bar.],  and  then  to  Philip  concerning 
the  means  of  feeding  the  multitudes  [Jn.  vi. 
5],  an  event  in  no  way  incompatible  with  the 
synoptic  account  [cf.  Strauss,  Baur,  Hilgf.]. 
Neither  the  words  to  Philip  in  the  fourth 

fospel,  nor  those  addressed  to  the  apostles 
"  they  have  no  need  to  go,  give  you  them 
to  eat  "]  serve  merely  to  manifest  the  great 
ness  of  the  miracle  [cf.  Jer.],  or  to  show  the 
need  of  miraculous  aid  [cf.  Euth.] ;  but 
drawing  attention  to  the  great  powers  given 
to  the  apostles  [Mt.  x.  18  ;  Mk.  vi.  13  ;  Lk. 
ix.  6],  they  excite  their  faith  in  the  power 
of  Jesus  [cf.  Schanz,  Bengel,  Knab.].  Next 
follows  the  question,  "  How  many  loaves 
have  you  ?  "  [Mk.  vi.  38],  and  then  the  ac 
curate  statement  of  the  present  resources : 
"  Five  loaves  and  two  fishes." 

19.  "  Upon  the  grass  "  corresponds  with 
Mark's  "  green  grass  "  [vi.  39],  and  confirms 
John's  "  the  pasch,  the  festival  day  of  the 
Jews,  was  near  at  hand  "  [vi.  4].  "  Looking 
up  to  heaven,"  not  to  indicate  the  origin  of 
his  power  [cf.  Hil.],  nor  to  obtain  power  for 
the  following  miracle  [cf.  Orig.],  but  to  show 
his  equality  with  the  Father  [Chrys.],  and  to 
teach  us  whence  we  must  expect  our  necessa*- 
ries  of  life  [Tost.]  ;  "  he  blessed  "  not  merely 
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20.  And  they  did  all  eat  and  were  filled.     And  they  took  up  what 
remained,  twelve  full  baskets  of  fragments. 

21.  And  the  number  of  them  that  did  eat  was  five  thousand  men, 
besides  women  and  children,, 

22.  And  forthwith  Jesus  obliged  his  disciples  to  go  up  into  the 
boat,  and  to  go  before   him  over  the  water,  till  he  dismissed  the 
people. 

23.  And  having  dismissed  the  multitude,  he  went  up  into  a  moun 
tain  alone  to  pray.     And  when  it  was  evening,  he  was  there  alone. 

24.  But  the  boat  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  was  tossed  with  the  waves, 
for  the  wind  was  contrary. 

25.  And  in  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night  he  came  to  them,  walking 
upon  the  sea. 

Ti  W  H  "  him  "  ;  other  codd.  "  it."  In  22  :  "  forthwith  "  omitted  in  s*  C*  ff1 
syr[cu]  Chrys  Ti  ;  "  that  they  might  go  before  "  ken  ;  "  till  he  himself  "  dub 
ken  rush.  In  24  •'  "  already  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  was  tossed  "  almost  all 
uncial  codd.,  it  vg  seth  Chrys  Ti ;  "  already  many  furlongs  from  the  land,  was 


after  the  manner  of  pronouncing  a  blessing 
before  meals  [Ed.  i.  p.  684],  but  with  the 
power  of  the  Father  [Gen.  i.  22],  who  by  his 
blessing  gave  the  power  to  increase  and  mul 
tiply  [Br.  Knab.].  The  form  of  the  loaves 
rendered  their  breaking  easy  ;  since  he  "  gave 
the  loaves  to  his  disciples,  and  [since]  the 
disciples  [gave  them]  to  the  multitudes,"  the 
miracle  happened  in  the  hands  of  the  apos 
tles  [cf .  Hilar.] ,  either  by  a  process  of  creation 
or  a  substantial  change  of  alien  matter  into 
bread  [cf.  Tost.  qu.  103  in  Alt.  xiv.],  so  that 
the  disciples  almost  touched  with  their  hands 
an  event  inexplicable  as  an  allegory  [cf. 
Orig.  Hil.  and  partly  Jer.  Fab.  Salm.  Jans. 
Bar.  Lap.],  or  a  myth  owing  its  origin  to 
Old  Testament  narratives  [cf.  Rationalists], 
but  intelligible  only  by  admitting  a  miracu 
lous  interference  of  omnipotent  power  [cf. 
Hil.  Thorn.]  ;  thus  the  disciples  learned  the 
limitless  help  they  might  expect  in  their  min 
istry  from  their  divine  Master. 

20.  The  evangelist  notes  two  effects 
[Thorn.]  :  first,  "  they  did  all  eat,  and  were 
filled "  ;  secondly,  "  they  took  up  what  re 
mained,  twelve  full  baskets  of  fragments." 
The  first  effect  is  emphasized  by  "  the  number 
of  them  that  did  eat,"  for  they  were  "five 
thousand  men,  besides  women  and  children," 
a  manner  of  counting  well  known  from  the 
Pentateuch  [cf.  Maid.].  The  second  effect 
is  illustrated  by  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to 
carry  a  basket  [cf .  Juven.  Sat.  iii.  14 ;  vi. 
542],  not  in  memory  of  the  Egyptian  bond 
age  [cf.  Ps.  Ixxx.  6],  nor  for  commerce  [cf. 
Schanz],  but  to  keep  a  supply  of  legally 
clean  food  on  hand,  and  to  have  a  legally 
pure  bed  [cf.  Ed.  i.  p.  684].  Cyr.  draws  a 
parallel  between  the  multiplication  of  loaves 
in  the  desert  and  the  rain  of  manna. 

22.  And  forthwith  Jesus  obliged  his  dis 
ciples.]  2.  The  walking  on  the  water.  First 
Jesus  walks  on  the  water ;  then,  Peter ; 


thirdly,  they  are  in  Genesar.  a.  Jesus  walks 
on  the  water.  "  Jesus  obliged  his  disciples," 
i.  e.  constrained  them  on  account  of  their 
too  great,  and  not  wholly  supernatural,  affec 
tion  for  him  [Chrys.  Jer.  Euth.],  so  that 
they  would  have  remained,  had  he  not  shown 
great  determination.  He  wished  them  "  to 
go  up  into  the  boat,  and  go  before  him  over 
the  water,"  not  merely  to  avoid  the  multi 
tude  [cf.  Chrys.],  nor  to  avoid  an  occasion  of 
vainglory  [cf.  Alb.  Thorn.  Jans.],  but  prob 
ably  that  they  might  not  be  carried  away 
by  their  Messianic  expectations  on  seeing  the 
attempt  of  making  him  king  [Jn.  vi.  15 ;  cf. 
Schanz].  "He  went  into  a  mountain  [ets 
rb  opos]  alone  to  pray  "  in  order  to  teach 
us  the  proper  preparation  for  prayer,  requir 
ing  first,  solitude  [Chrys.  Thorn.]  ;  secondly, 
quiet  and  peace  of  mind,  "  having  dismissed 
the  multitude  "  [Thorn.]  ;  thirdly,  elevation 
of  soul,  "  into  a  mountain "  [Thorn.]  ;  at 
the  same  time,  Jesus  prays  not  because  he 
needs  it,  but  because  he  is  the  high  priest 
of  the  New  Testament  [Cyr. ;  cf.  Jn.  xvii. 
9  ff.]  ;  as  such  he  prays  before  all  the  most 
important  steps  in  the  founding  of  the 
Church,  e.  g.  the  election  of  the  apostles  [Lk. 
vi.  12],  the  promise  of  the  primacy  [Lk.  ix. 
18],  the  Eucharistic  discourse  [Jn.  vi.  35]. 
"  When  it  was  evening  "  refers  to  the  second 
evening  [6-9  o'clock].  "  The  boat  "  had 
been  directed  towards  Capharnaum  [Jn.  vi. 
17],  by  way  of  Bethsaida  [Mk.  vi.  45],  so 
that  its  first  course  was  towards  the  north 
west;  but  "the  wind  was  contrary,"  blow 
ing  from  the  northeast,  and  "  tossed  [the 
boat]  with  the  waves,"  so  that  after  a 
rounded  course  of  25  or  30  furlongs  [Jn.  vi. 
19]  the  boat  was  "  in  the  midst  of  the  sea," 
the  whole  breadth  of  which  was  about  40 
stadia  or  furlongs  [Jos.  B.  J.  III.  x.  7]. 

25.  "  The  fourth  watch  of  the  night "  cor 
responds,   near  the  vernal  equinox,  to  3-6 
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26.  And  they  seeing  him  walking  upon  the  sea,  were  troubled,  say 
ing  :  It  is  an  apparition.     And  they  cried  out  for  fear. 

27.  And  immediately  Jesus  spoke  to  them,  saying:    Be  of  good 
heart,  it  is  I,  fear  ye  not. 

28.  And  Peter  making  answer,  said :  Lord,  if  it  be  thou,  bid  me 
come  to  thee  upon  the  waters. 

29.  And  he  said :  Come.     And  Peter  going  down  out  of  the  boat, 
walked  upon  the  water  to  come  to  Jesus. 

30.  But  seeing  the  wind  strong,  he  was  afraid ;  and  when  he  began 
to  sink  he  cried  out,  saying :   Lord,  save  me. 

31.  And  immediately  Jesus  stretching   forth  his  hand,  took  hold 
of   him,  and  said  to  him:     O  thou  of   little  faith,  why  didst   thou 
doubt? 

32.  And  when  they  were  come  into  the  boat,  the  wind  ceased. 

33.  And  they  that  were  in  the  boat  came  and  adored  him,  saying : 
Indeed,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God. 

tossed  "  B  some  cursive  codd.,  syr[cu  sch]  cop  arm.  In  29  :  "  and  came  " 
in  B  C*  syr[arm]  Chrys  Ti ;  "  to  come  "  all  other  codd.,  it  vg.  In  30 : 
"  strong  "  in  B2  C  D  several  uncial  codd.,  the  cursive  codd.,  it  vg,  but  is 


A.  M.  ;  the  Jews  had  only  three  night-watches 
[cf.  Lightfoot,  in  1.],  but  after  the  Roman 
conquest  by  Pompey  they  often  followed  the 
division  of  their  conquerors  [Schottgen, 
Wiinsche,  Keil,  Arch.  p.  367 ;  Winer,  R. 
W.  ii.  p.  130].  "Walking  upon  [err/]  the 
sea  "  does  not  mean  "  along  the  shore  "  [cf . 
Paulus],  since  the  preposition  means  "  on 
the  bank "  only  with  verbs  of  rest  [cf.  Jn. 
xxi.  1,  4],  never  with  verbs  of  motion;  be 
sides,  the  whole  context  is  against  this  mean 
ing.  Why  should  the  apostles  "  seeing  him 
walking  "  on  the  shore  be  "  troubled  "  ? 
why  say,  "it  is  an  apparition"  ?  why  cry 
"  out  for  fear  "  ?  These  details  are  as  many 
proofs  that  they  saw  something  wholly  un 
usual.  The  belief  in  apparitions,  or  ghosts, 
was  common  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  [cf . 
Tob.  viii.  3 ;  Bar.  iv.  35 ;  Scholz,  Gotzen- 
dienst.  p.  84].  It  was  only  when  the  need  of 
the  disciples  was  seemingly  at  its  highest 
that  Jesus  said,  "  Be  of  good  heart  ;  it  is  I ; 
fear  ye  not."  During  the  first  storm  our 
Lord  had  kept  near  the  apostles  though  he 
was  asleep,  during  the  second  he  was  even 
bodily  absent  [cf.  Chrys.  Cyr.  Theoph.]  ; 
but  in  both  instances  he  proves  that  he 
watches  over  the  boat  of  the  apostles,  the 
Church,  whether  he  is  absent  or  present, 
whether  he  seems  to  sleep  or  is  awake  [cf. 
Hil.  Jer.  Theoph.  Bed.  Pasch.  Fab.  Salm. 
Lap.  Sylv.]. 

28.  And  Peter  making  answer.]  b.  Peter 
walks  on  the  water.  Trench  [Miracles,  p. 
279]  and  Alf .  blame  Peter  for  his  presump 
tion,  but  Jer.  Chrys.  Aug.  [De  verbo  del, 
serm.  13]  are  loud  in  the  praises  of  his  faith 
and  ardor.  The  petition  to  do  by  the  will  of 
the  Master  what  the  latter  did  by  his  nature 


EJer.],  to  obtain  by  the  efficacious  command 
Caj.J  of  the  Lord  what  no  prophet  and  saint 
of  the  Old  Testament  had  been  able  to 
grant,  shows  a  great  progress  in  the  faith  of 
him  that  had  not  thought  of  asking  for  the 
miraculous  multiplication  of  loaves.  When 
Peter  ''was  afraid"  on  "seeing  the  wind 
strong,"  he  rendered  himself  unworthy  of 
our  Lord's  help  by  his  distrust,  and  there 
fore  "  began  to  sink."  Another  prayer, 
"  Lord,  save  me,"  procures  him  the  effica 
cious  assistance  of  Jesus,  but  teaches  him 
also  the  source  of  his  weakness  and  his 
strength :  the  former  lies  in  himself,  the 
latter  in  the  divine  help  which  is  coextensive 
with  his  faith  [cf.  Chrys.  Jer.  Bed.],  a  most 
important  lesson  for  the  future  chief  pastor 
[cf.  Thorn.].  Hil.  Bed.  Theoph.  Pasch.  Br. 
find  a  parallel  between  the  present  weak 
ness  of  Peter's  faith  and  that  manifested  a 
year  later,  in  his  denial  of  the  Master. 
Both  occur  on  Friday  night  —  for  since  the 
eucharistic  discourse  was  delivered  on  Sat 
urday  [Jn.  vi.  00],  the  multiplication  of 
loaves  must  have  occurred  on  Thursday  [Jn. 
vi.  22  ff.],  the  incidents  between  the  miracle 
and  the  discourse  occurring  on  Friday  —  both 
happen  after  a  stupendous  miracle  affect 
ing  the  substance  of  bread,  both  again  after 
a  popular  attempt  to  make  Jesus  king. 

32.  "  The  wind  ceased  "  as  soon  as  Jesus 
and  Peter  "  were  come  up  into  the  boat  "  ; 
John's  [vi.  21]  text  may  be  rendered  "  they 
willingly  received  him,"  though  it  seems  to 
imply  also  a  miraculous  transference  of  the 
boat  to  the  shore  [cf.  Jans.  Calm.]  ;  the 
adoration  recorded  in  the  first  gospel  may 
have  occurred  during  the  entrance  of  our 
Lord  [Chrys.  Euth.].  The  adoration  of  the 
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34  And  having  passed  the  water,  they  came  into  the  country  of 
Genesar. 

35.  And  when  the  men  of  that  place  had  knowledge  of  him,  they 
sent  into  all  that  country,  and  brought  to  him  all  that  were  diseased. 

36.  And  they  besought  him  that  they  might  touch  but  the  hem  of 
his  garment.     And  as  many  as  touched,  were  made  whole. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

1.  Then  came  to  him  from  Jerusalem  scribes  and  Pharisees,  saying : 

2.  Why  do  thy  disciples  transgress  the  tradition  of  the  ancients  ? 
for  they  wash  not  their  hands  when  they  eat  bread. 

omitted  in  s  B*  cop  Ti  W  H  rush.  In  34  •'  "  into  the  country  of  Genesar  " 
most  codd.  ;  "  unto  land,  into  Gennesareth  "  ^  B  D  cursive  codd.,  Ti  W  H. 
In  35 :  after  "  of  him  "  rush  inserts  "  they  adored  him  and  "  [cf.  Hil  a  b  c 
ff1],  while  ken  ept[marg]  add  "  they  came  and  adored  him  and." 

In  1 :  "  Jerusalem  scribes  and  Pharisees  "  most  codd.,  but  s  B  D  "  came 


disciples  and  their  profession,  "  thou  art  the 
Son  of  God,"  may  be  understood  in  a  wider 
sense,  since  "  Son  of  God  "  is  applied  in  the 
Old  Testament  to  special  friends  and  ser 
vants  of  God  [cf .  Ex.  iv.  22 ;  Deut.  xxxii. 
18 ;  Is.  i.  2 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  20 ;  2  Kings  vii. 
14  [?]  ;  1  Par.  xxii.  10;  3  Kings  v.  5 ;  etc.], 
and  in  this  sense  adoration  is  nothing  but 
the  special  reverence  shown  them  [cf.  Dion. 
Caj.  Jans.] ;  but  the  preceding  stupendous 
miracles,  the  recognition  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messias  after  Mt.  ix.,  the  progressive  charac 
ter  of  the  first  gospel,  the  express  doctrine 
of  Jesus  placing  himself  above  the  sabbath 
and  the  temple,  render  it  extremely  prob 
able  that  "  Son  of  God  "  must  be  taken  in 
its  strict  sense,  and  that  the  adoration  is  an 
act  of  "  cultus  latrife  "  [Theoph.  Jer.  Calm. 
Knab.  Schanz,  etc.]  in  spite  of  the  apostles' 
crude  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  For 
"  they  that  were  in  the  boat  .  .  .  and  adored 
him "  were  the  apostles  [cf .  Orig.  Euth. 
Maid.  Arn.  Schegg,  etc.],  including,  at  most, 
a  few  sailors  [Schanz]. 

34.  And  having  passed  the  water.]  c. 
In  Genesar.  "  The  country  of  Genesar " 
•was  a  fertile  district,  with  a  mild  climate,  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake  [also  called 
the  Lake  of  Genesaret],  between  Dalmanu- 
tha  and  Magdala,  nearly  four  miles  long  and 
half  as  broad,  described  by  Josephus  as  an 
earthly  paradise  [B.  J.  III.  x.  8]  ;  its  modern 
name  is  El-Ghuweir.  "  The  men  of  that 
place  "  were  most  anxious  that  their  friends 
and  neighbors  should  derive  all  possible 
temporal  advantage  from  our  Lord's  pre 
sence  ;  nothing  is  said  about  their  spiritual 
condition.  "  The  hem  "  signifies  again  the 
fringes  of  his  garment,  by  the  touch  of 
which  the  woman  was  healed,  according  to 
Mt.  ix.  20-22.  This  is  the  fourth  general 


description  of  our  Lord's  ministry  [cf .  iv.  24  ; 
ix.  35  ;  xi.  1] ;  it  follows  in  each  case  a  series 
of  events  grouped  together,  topologically, 
not  chronologically. 

ft.  The  Apostles  are  separated  from  the  Phar 
isees,  xv.  1-xvi.  12. 

1.  Then  came  to  him  from  Jerusalem.] 
This  section  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts:  first,  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees 
is  made  manifest,  xv.  1-20;  secondly,  the 
men  of  good  will  are  not  rejected,  xv. 
21-39 ;  thirdly,  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees 
is  proscribed,  xvi.  1-12.  On  the  whole,  the 
evangelist  describes  the  relation  of  three 
classes  to  our  Lord  :  the  disciples  advance 
in  his  knowledge,  the  multitudes  seek  mainly 
for  temporal  benefits  without  caring  for 
spiritual  enlightenment,  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  become  more  determined  in  their 
opposition  to  Jesus,  and  in  their  endeavors  to 
paralyze  his  influence  with  the  masses. 

1.  Hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees.  This  is  laid 
open  first  by  Christ's  words  concerning  legal 
cleanness ;  secondly,  by  his  doctrine  on  true 
purity,  vv.  10-20.  a.  Legal  cleanness.  Here 
we  have  first  the  charge  of  the  enemies,  sec 
ondly,  the  answer  of  Jesus,  a.  The  charge. 
"  Then  "  indicates  that  the  Pharisees  made 
their  attack  when  our  Lord  confirmed  his 
doctrine  by  innumerable  miracles.  "  From 
Jerusalem  "  they  came  at  the  bidding  of  the 
authorities  in  the  capital,  as  it  seems.  Al 
ready  Chrys.  notes  that  these  scribes  and 
Pharisees  were  worse  than  the  others,  be 
cause  they  had  greater  influence  with  the  com 
mon  people.  In  order  to  attack  the  Master 
the  more  seriously,  the  conduct  of  the  disci 
ples  is  blamed  :  ''  Why  do  thy  disciples  trans 
gress  ?  "  "  The  ancients  "  here  are  not  the 
"  ancients  of  the  people  "  [cf .  Bleek,  Schegg], 
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3.  But  he  answering,  said  to  them :  Why  do  you  also  transgress  the 
commandment  of  God  for  your  tradition  ?    For  God  said : 

4.  Honor  thy  father  and  mother ;  and,  he  that  shall  curse  father 
or  mother,  let  him  die  the  death. 

5.  But  you  say :  Whosoever  shall  say  to  his  father  or  mother :  The 
gift  whatsoever  proceedeth  from  me,  shall  profit  thee ; 

6.  And  he  shall  not  honor  his  father  or  his  mother :  and  you  have 
made  void  the  commandment  of  God  for  your  tradition. 

7.  Hypocrites,  well  hath  Isaias  prophesied  of  you,  saying  : 

8.  This  people  honoreth  me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far 
from  me. 

9.  And  in  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching  doctrines  and  com 
mandments  of  men. 

from  Jerusalem  "  [whether  they  were  of  the  city  or  not].  In  3  :  "  God  com 
manded  "  most  codd.  [exc.  B  D]  Ti.  In  6  :  "and  yet  he  will  not  honor  "  c  f 
q  syr[sch]  arm  v  g,  most  codd.  except  s  B  C  D  which  read  "  and  he  shall  not 
[be  bound  to]  honor  "  ;  "  or  his  mother  "  is  added  in  most  codd.,  it  vg  syr[both] 
cop  arm  seth  Orig  etc.,  but  omitted  in  ^  B  D  W  H.  In  8 :  "  this  people 
approacheth  me  with  their  mouth,  and  honoreth "  in  most  codd.,  but  not  in 


but  the  forefathers  of  the  present  genera 
tion  [cf.  Heb.  xi.  2].  Though  the  scribes 
[cf.  Fritzsche]  and  the  priests  [cf.  Chrys.J 
had  to  be  of  a  certain  age,  the  tradition 
could  not  have  derived  its  binding  force 
from  this.  "  The  tradition  of  the  ancients  " 
may  be  identified  with  the  oral  teaching  of 
the  Jewish  doctors,  based  on  Deut.  iv.  14 ; 
xvii.  10.  It  was  esteemed  higher  than  the 
written  law  [1  Par.  ii.  55],  and  traced  back 
by  the  Jews  to  their  oldest  scribes,  and  even 
to  the  time  of  Moses  [Schb'ttgen,  Wiinsche]. 
It  is  true  that  St.  Paul  calls  his  doctrine  a 
"  tradition  "  [iropaSotm ;  cf .  2  Thess.  iii.  6  ; 
1  Cor.  xi.  2 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  15],  but  Gal.  i.  14 
he  connects  "  the  tradition  of  the  ancients  " 
with  the  forefathers,  just  as  Josephus  does 
[Ant.  XIII.  x.  6],  and  as  Christian  commen 
tators  have  taught  [cf.  Maid.  Jans.].  As 
to  the  authority  of  this  tradition,  its  words 
have  more  weight  than  those  of  the  prophets 
[Berachoth,  fol.  iii.  2  ;  Lightfoot],  and  who 
soever  eats  with  unwashed  hands  is  worse 
than  he  that  commits  fornication  [Sota,  fol. 
iv.  b;  Wunsche,  p.  181].  The  process  of 
the  Jerusalem  scribes  consisted,  therefore, 
first  in  attacking  the  conduct  of  the  disci 
ples,  secondly,  in  accusing  them  of  disre 
garding  a  sacred  law  of  the  synagogue, 
thirdly,  in  proving  their  charge  by  a  partic 
ular  case :  "  for  they  wash  not  their  hands 
when  they  eat  bread."  This  tradition  was 
based  on  Lev.  xv.  11  ff. ;  according  to  Shab- 
bath  [xiv.  b],  it  emanated  from  Solomon, 
who  was  praised  for  it  by  a  voice  from 
heaven  [Prov.  xxiii.  15  ;  xxvii.  11],  though 
no  trace  of  it  exists  previous  to  the  Sibylline 
books  [iii.  vv.  591-593  ;  about  B.  c.  160  ;  cf. 
Ed.  ii.  p.  13].  Hillel  and  Shammai,  shortly 


before  the  time  of  our  Lord,  had  reinforced 
the  custom  of  the  washing  of  hands  [cf. 
Lightfoot,  in  1.],  which  had  fallen  into  ob 
livion  [Shabbath,  iii.  4],  so  that  about  the 
time  now  under  consideration  it  had  become 
a  religious  rite  [Wiinsche],  The  disciples 
did  not  transgress  this  custom  on  principle 
[Chrys.],  since  their  Messianic  ideas  were 
as  yet  not  sufficiently  developed.  To  "  eat 
bread  "  has  the  general  meaning  of  taking  a 
meal. 

3.  But  he  answering.]  £.  Our  Lord's 
answer.  Jesus  does  not  contend  that  the 
apostles  had  done  well,  nor  that  they  had 
not  done  evil,  nor  again  that  the  custom  of 
washing  was  worthy  of  blame  [cf.  Eiith. 
Maid.  Knab.],  but  he  shows  that  the  enemies 
had  no  right  to  make  the  charge,  being 
themselves  guilty  of  a  more  grievous  fault : 
they  place  the  word  of  men  above  that  of 
God,  they  "  transgress  the  commandment  of 
God  for  [their]  tradition."  To  prove  this 
charge,  Jesus  first  cites  a  commandment  of 
God,  and  then  the  corresponding  Pharisaic 
tradition.  In  the  citation  of  the  command 
ment  "  honor  thy  father  and  mother  "  [cf. 
Ex.  xx.  12  ;  Deut.  v.  16],  he  follows  the 
manner  of  the  Jewish  doctors  [cf .  Wunsche, 
p.  184  ;  Ed.  ii.  21]  by  adding  the  sanction 
fixed  for  the  transgression  of  the  law :  "he 
that  shall  curse  father  or  mother,  let  him 
die  the  death  "  [Ex.  xxi.  17]  ;  at  the  same 
time,  this  addition  is  already  a  hint  that  the 
"  tradition  of  the  ancients  "  on  this  point  is 
equivalent  to  cursing  one's  father  and  mother 
[Knab.  Jer.].  In  order  to  understand  the 
corresponding  word  of  man,  we  must  first 
keep  in  mind  the  signification  of  "  gift " 
[corban  according  to  Mk.]  :  it  is  something 
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follows  the  Ixx.  version  in  his  citation  of  the 
prophet's  passage,  not  the  Hebrew  text  ;  the 
version  agrees  with  the  original  substantially, 
but  differs  from  it  in  manner.  We  may  ren 
der  the  Greek  text  :  "  teaching  the  com 
mandments  of  men  as  [their]  doctrines." 
"  In  vain  do  they  worship,"  because  they  do 
not  merit  by  it  [cf.  James  i.  26],  or  because 
their  worship  has  no  internal  motive  [Meyer] 
based  on  truth  [Schegg].  "In  vain"  is  not 
found  in  the  Hebrew  text  ;  its  insertion  in 
Greek  version  is  accounted  for  by  assuming 
that  the  Seventy  read  different  vowels  in  one 

word  [Virn  instead  of  ^nPlY],  or  that  the 


10.  And  having  called  together  the  multitudes  unto  him,  he  said  to 
them :  Hear  ye,  and  understand. 

11.  Not  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth,  defileth  a  man ;  but  what 
cometh  out  of  the  mouth,  this  defileth  a  man. 

12.  Then  came  his  disciples,  and  said  to  him :  Dost  thou  know  that 
the  Pharisees,  when  they  heard  this  word,  were  scandalized  ? 

rendered  sacred,  and  therefore  illicit  for 
profane  use,  by  being  vowed  to  God  [cf. 
Surenhusius,  iii.  130 ;  Nedarhn,  viii.  7 ; 
Lightfoot  in  Mt.  xv.  5 ;  Ed.  ii.  21  ;  Wiinsche, 
185  ;  Levy,  Neuhebr.  Worterb.  iv.  371 ; 
Nedarim,  ix.  1 ;  v.  6].  Secondly,  the  pas 
sage  rendered  "  the  gift  whatsoever  pro- 
ceedeth  from  me,  shall  profit  thee "  ex 
plained  according  to  the  Greek  text  means  : 
"  by  whatever  thou  couldst  have  been  bene 
fited  by  me,  is  a  gift  "  vowed  to  God  [Chrys. 
Orig.  Theoph.].  Orig.  and  Jer.  tell  us  that 
it  was  a  deceit  practised  by  debtors  pressed 
for  payment,  to  say  :  "  all  I  have  is  a  gift," 
or  "  all  my  goods  are  consecrated  by  vow  to 
God."  This  scheme  was  in  course  of  time 
adopted  by  children  who  refused  to  support 
their  poor  parents. 

Applying  now  what  has  been  said  to  the 
passage  under  discussion,  we  obtain  two 
possible  meanings  :  First,  verse  5  may  be  an 
ellipse,  so  that  verse  6  expresses  the  words 
of  our  Lord  thus :  But  you  say :  "  whoso 
ever  shall  say  to  father  or  mother,  '  What 
ever  of  mine  might  benefit  thee  is  conse 
crated  to  God,  fulfils  the  law.'  "  And  yet, 
he  surely  does  not  honor  his  father  or  mother 
[cf.  Euth.  Jans.  Am.  Schegg,  etc.]. 

Secondly,  both  verse  5  and  6  may  express 
the  words  of  the  Pharisees,  thus:  But  you 
say :  "  Whosoever  shall  say  to  father  or 
mother,  '  Whatever  of  mine  might  benefit 
thee,  is  already  consecrated  to  God,'  shall 
not  [i.  e.  is  not  bound  to]  honor  his  father  or 
mother  "  [cf .  Orig.  Maid.  Bisp.  Schanz,  Keil, 
Weiss,  Knab.  etc.]. 

We  need  not  assume  that  the  Pharisees 
formally  expressed  the  prohibition  to  honor 
one's  parents  in  the  case  in  question,  but 
they  expressed  it  implicitly,  so  that  our 
Lord's  inference  is  justified :  "  you  have 
made  void  the  commandment  of  God  for 
your  tradition."  By  this  process  the  chil 
dren  were  not  bound  to  give  anything  to 
God,  but  they  merely  placed  themselves  in 
a  condition  in  which  they  could  not  licitly 
help  their  parents,  since  they  had  conse 
crated  to  God  whatever  they  might  have 
Avished  to  use  for  their  father  or  mother 
[Lightfoot].  The  Pharisees  are  "hypo 
crites,"  because  they  wished  to  seem  to  ob 
serve  even  the  least  law,  while  they  broke 
the  greatest  [Euth.  Maid.]  ;  they  seem  to  be 
one  thing  and  are  another  [cf.  Dion.].  Since 
according  to  Acts  vii.  51  and  xxviii.  25 
the  later  Jews  exhibited  the  vices  of  their 
parents,  the  words  of  Isaias  [xxix.  13]  are 
fulfilled  mainly  in  the  Pharisees,  but  in  a 
measure  also  in  the  people.  The  evangelist 


phrase  "  in  vain  "  is  needed  in  Greek  and 
Latin  to  express  the  sense  contained  in  the 
Hebrew  original. 

10.  And  having  called  together.]  6.  True 
purity.  Here  we  have  first  the  words  of 
Jesus  to  the  multitude  ;  secondly,  his  first 
reply  to  the  disciples  ;  thirdly,  his  second 
answer  to  the  disciples,  a.  Words  to  the 
multitude.  At  the  approach  of  the  Phari 
sees  the  multitudes  appear  to  have  with 
drawn,  probably  through  respect  ;  but  Jesus 
calls  them,  and  addresses  them  in  the  gravest 
language  [Chrys.],  honoring  them  [Theoph.] 
more  than  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  [Euth.]. 
"  Not  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth  " 
does  not  apply  only  to  legally  clean  kinds  of 
food  [cf.  Jans.],  nor  does  it  imply  that  the 
law  concerning  clean  and  unclean  must  be 
understood  spiritually  [cf.  Orig.]  ;  without 
maintaining  that  in  these  words  Jesus  either 
abrogated  the  Mosaic  law,  or  prepared  the 
way  for  such  an  abrogation  [cf  .  Chrys.  Euth. 
Pasch.  Jans.  Bar.  Calm.],  we  may  believe 
that  no  kind  of  food  as  such  defiles  a  man, 
though  it  may  do  so  by  reason  of  the  condi 
tion  or  state  in  which  a  man  may  find  him 
self  [cf.  Orig.  Jer.  Pasch.  Thorn.  Caj.  Maid.], 
so  that  the  eating  may  become  an  act  of 
disobedience  or  gluttony.  These  vices  do 
defile,  because  they  have  their  seat  in  the 
heart  [cf.  Fab.  Dion.],  and  therefore  are 
comparable  to  "  what  cometh  out  of  the 
mouth." 

12.  Then  came  his  disciples.]  0.  First 
answer  to  disciples.  "  The  Pharisees  .  .  . 
were  scandalized  "  not  at  their  refutation  by 
Jesus  [w.  3-9  ;  cf  .  recent  writers]  ,  but  at 
the  words  of  Jesus  spoken  to  the  multitudes 
[verse  11  ;  cf.  Orig.  Chrys.  Euth.  Jer.  Bed. 
Pasch.  Dion.  Caj.].  The  disciples  draw  our 
Lord's  attention  to  this,  —  most  natural  in 
itself,  since  the  Pharisees  anxiously  looked 
for  a  charge  against  Jesus,  —  first,  because 
they  themselves  were  surprised  at  their  Mas- 
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13.  But  he  answering,  said  :  Every  plant  which  my  heavenly  Father 
hath  not  planted,  shall  be  rooted  up. 

14.  Let  them  alone ;  they  are  blind,  and  leaders  of  the  blind.     And 
if  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  fall  into  the  pit. 

15.  And  Peter  answering,  said  to  him  :  Expound  to  us  this  parable. 

16.  But  he  said :  Are  you  also  yet  without  understanding  ? 

17.  Do  you  not  understand,  that  whatsoever  entereth  into  the  mouth, 
goeth  into  the  belly,  and  is  cast  out  into  the  privy? 

18.  But  the  things  which  proceed  out  of  the  mouth,  come  forth  from 
the  heart,  and  those  things  defile  a  man. 

19.  For  from  the  heart  come  forth  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adul 
teries,  fornications,  thefts,  false  testimonies,  blasphemies. 

20.  These  are  the  things  that  defile  a  man.     But  to  eat  with  un 
washed  hands  doth  not  defile  a  man. 

S  B  D  L  it  vg  syr[cu  sch]  cop  arm  aeth  Clem  Orig.     In  14  •'  "  they  are  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind  "  in  most  codd.  Ti :  "  they  are  blind  leaders  ;  but "  Sc  B  D 


ter's  bold  words  [Chrys.  Theoph.  Pasch. 
Jans.] ;  secondly,  because  they  still  esteemed 
the  Pharisees  highly  and  regarded  their 
good  will  as  desirable  [cf.  Knab.].  While 
Jesus  satisfies  the  difficulty  of  the  disciples, 
he  also  heals  their  secret  wound  which  they 
had  not  expressly  manifested.  He  predicts 
the  uprooting  of  "  every  plant  which  my 
heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted,"  i.  e.  of 
the  teaching  and  traditions  of  the  ancients 
that  did  not  contain  the  word  of  God  [Hil. 
Sever,  in  cat.  Euth.  Theoph.  Br.  Alb.  Thorn. 
Fab.  Tost.  Arn.]  ;  or  rather  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  about  whoiri  the  disciples  had 
been  concerned  [Orig.  Jer.  Caj.  Jans.  Bar. 
Lap.  Sylv.  Lam.  Schegg,  Grimm,  Schanz, 
Theod.  mops,  in  cat.]  ;  or  better  still  of  the 
Pharisaic  sect,  men  and  doctrine,  as  such, 
which  could  not  boast  of  any  heavenly  origin 
[Chrys.  Pasch.  Dion.  Bisp.  Fil.  Knab.].  The 
last  view  is  the  more  probable  because  the 
people  of  Israel  is  repeatedly  compared  to  a 
vineyard  or  a  plantation  of  God  [cf .  Is.  v.  7  ; 
Ix.  21;  Ixi.  3;  Ps.  xci.  14;  cxliii.  12;  etc.], 
even  where  there  is  question  of  its  destruc 
tion  [Is.  v.  5,  6 ;  cf .  Jn.  xv.  2  ;  Acts  v.  38  ; 
Ignat.  ad  Trail,  xi.  1 ;  ad  Philadelph.  iii.  1]. 
Since,  then,  the  ruin  of  the  Pharisees  has 
been  determined  by  God,  the  disciples  ought 
not  to  be  concerned  about  their  being  scan 
dalized  :  "  let  them  alone,"  they  are  un 
worthy  of  your  interest  [cf.  Lap.  Lam. 
Schegg,  Weiss].  In  their  bereavement  of 
God's  enlightenment,  they  are  blind  them 
selves,  and  still  attempt  to  lead  the  blind, 
drawing  them  into  their  own  ruin  represented 
by  the  pits,  or  the  badly  covered  cisterns,  in 
Palestine  [cf.  Schanz]. 

15.  And  Peter  answering,  said.]  y.  Second 
answer  to  the  disciples.  The  difficulty  of  the 
disciples,  springing  from  their  esteem  of  the 
Pharisees,  has  been  removed ;  but  their 
trouble  about  the  harmony  of  Christ's  doc 


trine  with  the  Jewish  law  still  remains  [cf. 
Theoph.].  Hence  Peter  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  disciples  and  their  leader  [cf.  Chrys.] 
asks  for  further  explanations  :  "  expound  to 
us  this  parable."  Thus  the  inquiring  dis 
ciples  are  contrasted  with  the  blind  Phari 
sees,  an  antithesis  that  was  of  less  importance 
to  the  second  evangelist,  and  has  therefore 
been  neglected  by  him  [Schanz].  Jesus  first 
expresses  his  surprise  at  their  not  "  under 
standing  "  the  nature  of  real  purity  ;  "  you 
also  "  is  said  with  reference  to  the  Pharisees 
and  the  multitude.  The  word  rendered 
"  privy  "  corresponds  to  a  Greek  word  that 
seems  to  be  of  Macedonian  origin  and  occurs 
only  Mk.  vii.  19;  but  the  rendering  agrees 
with  the  explanation  of  Euth.  Bar.  Sylv. 
Lam.  Already  Jer.  notes  the  difficulty 
raised  by  some  against  our  Lord's  words, 
"  whatsoever  entereth  the  mouth  goeth  into 
the  belly  "  ;  Pasch.  thinks  that  Jesus  spoke 
thus,  signifying  that  food  does  not  enter  our 
moral  life,  but  only  our  physical  constitu 
tion  ;  Br.  and  Jans,  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  does  not  say  "  the  whole  of 
whatsoever,"  but  only  "  whatsoever,"  be 
cause  part  of  all  food  "  goeth  into  the  belly." 
As  "  the  things  which  proceed  out  of  the 
mouth  "  are  opposed  to  "  whatsoever  enter 
eth  the  mouth,"  so  is  "  from  the  heart " 
opposed  to  "  into  the  belly."  But  it  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  "  heart "  must  be 
taken  in  its  physical  sense,  since  all  food  in 
its  process  of  assimilation  passes  through  the 
heart  in  its  physical  sense  ;  "  heart  "  is  here 
the  centre  of  our  moral  life.  "  Evil  thoughts  " 
are  first  mentioned  because  they  are  the  root 
of  all  evil ;  then  follow  sins  against  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  command 
ments,  and  to  these  are  added  "  blasphe 
mies,"  signifying  sinful  expressions  employed 
to  confirm  false  testimony  [cf.  Knab.],  or 
insulting  words  against  God  and  man  gen- 
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21.  And  Jesus  went  from  thence,  and  retired  into  the  coasts  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon. 

22.  And  behold  a  woman  of  Canaan  who  came  out  of  those  coasts, 
crying  out,  said  to  him :  Have  mercy  on  me,   O  Lord,  thou  Son  of 
David ;  my  daughter  is  grievously  troubled  by  a  devil. 

23.  Who  answered  her  not  a  word.     And  his  disciples  came,  and 
besought  him,  saying :  Send  her  away,  for  she  crieth  after  us. 

24.  And  he  answering,  said :  I  was  not  sent  but  to  the  sheep  that 
are  lost  of  the  house  of  Israel. 

L  Z  some  cursive  codd.,  it[most].     In  24  •'  "  that  had  perished  "  in  fuld.    In 


erally  [Jans.  Sylv.],  or  again  insults  of  the 
neighbor  [Lam.  Schanz],  or  finally,  in  accord 
ance  with  strictly  scriptural  language,  curses 
against  God  [Knab.;  cf.  Mt.  xii.  31;  xxvi. 
65  ;  Mk.  ii.  7 ;  iii.  29 ;  xiv.  (54 ;  Jn.  x.  33 ; 
Apoc.  xiii.  1,  5 ;  etc.].  For  the  sake  of 
emphasis  and  clearness,  Jesus  then  repeats, 
"  these  are  the  things  that  defile  a  man  "  ; 
"to  eat  with  unwashed  hands,"  may  be  a 
sign  of  rusticity  [Br.],  but  it  "doth  not 
defile  a  man." 

21.  And  Jesus  went  from  thence.]  S.  Men 
of  good  will  not  rejected.  The  ruin  of  the 
blind  leaders  and  of  those  led  by  them  has 
been  announced,  so  that  the  evangelist  con 
siders  it  incumbent  on  him  to  show  the  affec 
tion  of  our  Lord  for  the  chosen  people  [cf . 
Euth.  Pasch.],  first  by  his  reluctance  to  aid 
the  Gentiles  [vv.  21-28],  secondly  by  his 
feeding  the  multitude  even  without  their  ask 
ing  him  [vv.  29-39].  a.  The  Syrophenician 
woman.  We  notice  first  the  petitioner  and 
the  petition ;  then,  the  Lord  and  his  disci 
ples  ;  thirdly,  the  Lord  and  the  Gentile,  a. 
The  petitioner  and  the  petition.  "  Jesus  went 
from  thence,"  i.  e.  from  the  land  of  Genesar 
[Mt.  xiv.  34],  "  and  retired,"  partly  to  seek 
solitude  [Euth.  Schegg,  Keil]  and  partly  to 
avoid  the  persecutions  of  the  Pharisees  [cf . 
Orig.  Am.  Meyer,  Weiss,  Alb.  Lap.  Lam.] 
and  of  Herod  [Mt.  xiv.  13;  iv.  12],  "into 
[not  merely  "  towards  "  ;  cf.  Mk.  vii.  24,  31] 
the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  "  ;  these  names 
denote  the  land  of  Phenicia,  being  its  two 
most  celebrated  cities  [cf .  Jer.  xxvii.  3  ;  xlvii. 
4  ;  Ez.  xxvii.  8  ;  Joel  iii.  4  ;  Zach.  ix.  2 ; 
1  Mach.  v.  15  ;  Mt.  xi.  21  ;  Mk.  iii.  8 ;  Lk. 
vi.  17 ;  etc.].  This  visit  of  a  Gentile  coun 
try  does  not  conflict  with  our  Lord's  order 
that  his  apostles  on  their  first  missionary  ex 
cursion  should  not  go  "  into  the  way  of  the 
Gentiles"  [cf.  Mt.  x.  5], since  he  himself  was 
not  bound  by  this  order  [Chrys.]  and  since 
he  did  not  enter  Phenicia  to  preach  there 
[Chrys.  Theoph.] ;  on  the  other  hand,  Christ's 
hardness  towards  the  Gentile  woman  does 
not  conflict  with  the  history  of  the  centurion 
[Mt.  viii.  5,  11,  12],  because  the  latter  lived 
among  Jews  and  was  their  benefactor.  The 
event  foreshows  the  future  call  of  the  Gen 
tiles  [cf.  Orig.  Hil.  Theoph.  Euth.  Jer.  Bed. 
Pasch.  Salm.  Jans.  Lap.  Grimm,  iv.  p.  554]. 


Since  the  name  of  Jesus  was  well  known  in 
these  parts  [cf.  Mt.  iv.  24;  Lk.  vi.  17],  he 
did  not  obtain  the  desired  privacy  [Mk.  vii. 
24] ,  but  "  a  woman  of  Canaan,"  whose  name 
was  Justa  [Horn.  Clem.  ii.  19],  ucame  out  of 
those  coasts  "  to  meet  him.  The  Chanaanites 
[cf.  Gen.  x.  15],  driven  by  the  Jews  to  the 
northern  regions  of  Palestine,  had  retained 
possession  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  were  con 
sidered  the  national  enemies  of  the  Hebrews. 
St.  Mark  describes  the  woman  as  a  "  Gen 
tile  "  by  religion,  and  as  a  "  Syrophenician," 
i.  e.  belonging  to  the  Syrian  province  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  to  the  Phenician.  race. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  believing  that 
the  woman  was  a  proselyte  [cf.  Hil.]  ;  from 
the  curse  of  Chanaan  down  to  her  personal 
relations,  all  is  against  her.  Nevertheless, 
"  crying  out,  [she]  said  to  him  :  Have  mercy 
on  me,"  an  expression  of  her  intense  compas 
sion,  but  also  of  her  own  suffering  brought 
on  by  that  of  her  daughter  [cf .  Chrys.  Schanz]. 
"  0  Lord,  thou  Son  of  David  "  is  the  address 
employed  by  the  woman  in  imitation  of  what 
she  had  heard.  "  My  daughter  [Berenice  ; 
cf.  Horn.  Clem.  iii.  73]  is  grievously  troubled 
by  a  devil,"  not  as  if  the  woman  distinguished 
between  a  good  and  a  bad  possession,  or  be 
tween  the  dependence  on  a  seemingly  good 
spirit  and  that  on  a  bad  one  [cf .  Schegg  ; 
Philem.  ap.  Stob.  eel.  ph.  p.  196],  but  she 
merely  urges  the  grievousness  of  her  afflic 
tion  [Orig.  Euth.  Schanz,  Knab. ;  cf.  Alb.]. 

23.  Who  answered  her  not  a  word.]  /). 
Jesus  and  the  disciples.  Our  Lord's  silence  is 
not  owing  to  mere  abstraction  [cf.  Schegg], 
but  to  the  fact  that  this  was  the  most  inof 
fensive  manner  of  refusing  the  favor  [Hil.]. 
The  happy  importunity  of  the  woman 
[Chrys.]  occasions  a  direct  refusal,  which 
was  not  intended  as  a  mere  trial  of  faith  [cf . 
Chrys.  Am.],  but  as  a  manifestation  that 
the  call  of  the  Gentiles  was  to  be  postponed 
till  after  the  passion  and  resurrection  [Jer. 
Euth.  Theoph.] ;  this  does  not  imply  that 
our  Lord  did  not  know  from  the  start  what 
he  was  about  to  do  [cf.  Schanz].  The  disci 
ples,  accustomed  to  see  Jesus  comply  with 
the  requests  of  petitioners  at  once  [cf.  Mt. 
viii.  16  ;  xiv.  35,  36],  "  came  and  besought 
him,  saying  :  Send  her  away,"  i.  e.  grant  her 
petition  ;  but  their  motive  is  not  only  pity 
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25.  But  she  came  and  adored  him,  saying  :  Lord,  help  me. 

26.  Who  answering,  said  :  It  is  not  good  to  take  the  bread  of  the 
children,  and  to  cast  it  to  the  dogs. 

27.  But  she  said :  Yea,  Lord ;  for  the  whelps  also  eat  of  the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  the  table  of  their  masters. 

28.  Then  Jesus  answering,  said  to  her :  O  woman,  great  is  thy  faith ; 
be  it  done  to  thee  as  thou  wilt ;  and  her  daughter  was  cured  from  that 
hour. 

29.  And  when  Jesus  had  passed  away  from  thence,  he  came  nigh 
the  sea  of  Galilee.     And  going  up  into  a  mountain,  he  sat  there. 

30.  And  there  came  to  him  great  multitudes,  having  with  them  the 
dumb,  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  maimed,  and  many  others ;  and  they 
cast  them  down  at  his  feet,  and  he  healed  them : 

31.  So  that  the  multitudes  marvelled,  seeing  the  dumb  speak,  the 
lame  walk,  the  blind  see,  and  they  glorified  the  God  of  Israel. 

26  :  "  it  is  not  allowed  "in  DC  ff1'  2  h1  1  Clem  Orig  Bas  Hil  Ambr  Jer.  In 
29 :  "  came  again  "  a  b  c  ff2  f  g1*  2  ken  rush.  In  31 :  "  the  dumb  hear  "  in  B 
several  cursive  codd.,  aeth  ;  "  speak  "  other  sources,  Ti ;  "  hear,  the  speechless 
speak  "  in  about  15  codd. ;  the  discrepancy  flows  from  the  double  meaning  of 


for  the  woman,  but  also  the  desire  to  be  rid 
of  her  importunity  :  "  for  she  crieth  after  us  " 
[cf.  Jer.  Theoph.].  They  advance  this  rea 
son  because  they  know  that  Jesus  wishes  to 
remain  unknown  [cf.  Mk.  vii.  24].  The  an 
swer  of  Jesus,  whether  the  woman  heard  it 
[cf.  Chrys.  Euth.]  or  not  [Schauz],  fully 
agrees  with  Mt.  x.  6,  and  shows  that  our 
Lord,  in  obedience  to  his  Father  and  in  com 
pliance  with  the  prophecies  [cf.  Knab.],  must 
live  and  preach  among  the  Jews,  while  the 
Gentiles  must  wait  for  the  ministry  of  the 
apostles  [cf.  Jn.  x.  16 ;  Eph.  ii.  17]. 

25.  But  she  came  and  adored  him.]  7. 
Our  Lord  and  the  Gentile.  Her  adoration 
implies  her  kneeling  at  his  feet  [Mk.  vii.  25], 
an  event  that  happened  after  Jesus  had 
entered  a  house  [cf.  Mk.  vii.  24 ;  Zacharias 
chrysol.  Salm.  Jans.  Lap.  Calm.  Lam.  Knab.], 
though  Aug.  [De  cons,  evang.  ii.  49, 103]  and 
Am.  think  the  first  meeting  occurred  in  the 
house,  and  the  healing  outside.  The  devout 
act  of  the  woman  showed  great  confidence 
and  humility  [cf.  Salm.  torn.  vi.  tract.  29]. 
Our  Lord's  answer  is  apparently  hard,  but 
considers  the  Gentile  in  the  light  of  Is.  Ivi. 
10,  11,  and  calls  her  by  the  name  usually 
applied  to  the  Gentiles  by  the  Jews  [cf. 
Lightfoot,  Jans.  Maid.  Lap.  Lam.  Schanz, 
Fil.  Knab.] ,  as  it  is  now  applied  to  Christians 
by  Mohammedans.  The  idea  of  a  pet  dog 
is  wholly  foreign  to  the  passage  [cf.  Schegg], 
for  the  Greek  diminutive  accords  well  with 
the  later  Greek  and  the  old  Arabic  inscrip 
tions  found  in  the  Hauran  [cf.  Z.  d.  m.  G., 
1873,  torn.  27,  pp.  304  ff.  355  ff.],  so  that 
they  must  have  been  usual  also  in  the  Ara 
maic.  Though  nearly  all  maintain  that  the 
woman  caught  Jesus,  as  it  were,  in  his  own 


words  [cf.  Jans.  Lap.  Chrys.  Pasch.  Br.],  by 
claiming  to  be  treated  as  dogs  are  treated 
by  their  master,  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  concerning  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
woman's  first  words :  Some  regard  the  Greek 

S article  val,  rendered  "  yea,"  as  affirming  all 
esus  had  said  [Chrys.  Euth.  Theoph.  Salm. 
Maid.]  ;  others  see  in  it  an  exception  taken  by 
the  woman  to  our  Lord's  words,  and  explain 
ing  it  as  "  not  so  "  [Schegg]  ;  the  latter  ren 
der  the  following  Greek  conjunctions  /coJ  yap 
by  "  but"  [oAAa,]  while  the  former  interpret 
the  same  as  meaning  "for  also,"  or  "also  " 
[ydp  is  wanting  after  itai  Mk.  vii.  28,  and  oc 
curs  in  Mt.  only  in  B],  and  these  certainly 
merit  the  preference.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  Jesus  admired  the  faith  of  Gentiles  only 
[the  centurion  and  the  woman],  but  never  of 
Israelites  [cf.  viii.  10].  The  other  virtues 
showed  by  the  woman  had  their  root  in  her 
faith  [cf.  Caj.],  so  that  they  are  praised  im 
plicitly.  "  Be  it  done  "  are  words  express 
ing  the  greatest  power,  since  they  show  that 
Jesus  has  no  need  of  prayer  to  perform  his 
miracles  [Cyr.] ;  this  manifestation  of  his 
power  is  elicited  by  humble  and  persevering 
prayer  [cf.  Thorn.  Ecclus.  xxxv.  21 ;  Ps.  ci. 
18;  John  ii.  4]. 

29.  And  when  Jesus  had  passed  away.] 
6.  Second  multiplication  of  loaves.  In  general, 
the  evangelist  contrasts  here  the  numberless 
cures  and  miracles  wrought  for  Israel  with 
the  scarcity  allowed  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
ardent  faith  of  the  Gentiles  with  the  want  of 
faith  among  the  Jews.  The  section  contains 
three  parts :  first,  a  journey  of  our  Lord,  vv. 
29-31 ;  secondly,  the  feeding  of  the  four 
thousand,  vv.  32-38 ;  thirdly,  another  jour 
ney  of  the  Lord,  v.  39.  a.  Northern  journey 
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32.  And  Jesus  called  together  his  disciples,  and  said :  I  have  com 
passion  on  the  multitudes,  because  they  continue  with  me  now  three 
days,  and  have  not  what  to  eat ;  and  I  will  not  send  them  away  fasting, 
lest  they  faint  in  the  way. 

33.  And  the  disciples  say  unto  him  :  Whence  then  should  we  have 
so  many  loaves  in  the  desert  as  to  fill  so  great  a  multitude  ? 

34.  And  Jesus  said  to  them :  How  many  loaves  have  you  ?     But 
they  said :  Seven  and  a  few  little  fishes. 

35.  And  he  commanded  the  multitude  to  sit  upon  the  ground. 

36.  And  taking  the  seven  loaves  and  the  fishes,  and  giving  thanks, 
he  brake  and  gave  to  his  disciples,  and  the  disciples  gave  to  the 
people. 

37.  And  they  did  all  eat,  and  had  their  fill.     And  they  took  up 
seven  baskets  full  of  what  remained  of  the  fragments. 

38.  And  they  that  did  eat  were  four  thousand  men,  beside  children 
and  women. 


of  Jesus.  "Jesus  .  .  .  passed  away 'from 
thence,"  performing  the  longest  journey  re 
corded  in  the  history  of  the  public  life  of  our 
Lord  [from  Tyre  through  Sidon,  along  the 
road  across  Lebanon  towards  Damascus, 
across  the  Leontes,  into  the  midst  of  the 
mountains  of  Decapolis,  and  finally  by  a  cir 
cuitous  westward  journey  to  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  cf.  Mk.  vii.  31],  of 
which  Matthew  mentions  only  the  beginning 
["  thence  "]  and  the  end  ["  nigh  the  sea  of 
Galilee"].  "The  dumb"  renders  a  Greek 
word  meaning  either  "  deaf  "  or  "  dumb  "  ; 
"  the  maimed "  [KV\\OVS]  are  not  those 
"  without  hands  "  [cf.  Euth.j,  but  those  who 
have  the  use  of  only  one  hand  [Jer.],  just  as 
the  lame  may  have  the  perfect  use  of  one 
foot  [cf.  Jn.  v.  3  ;  Jans.].  "  They  cast  them 
down  at  his  feet,"  not  to  give  them  a  sup 
pliant  posture  [cf .  Schegg] ,  but  because  the 
bearers  were  careless  and  in  a  hurry  [cf. 
Knab.  Schanz,  Holtzm.  ].  "  He  healed  them  " 
to  fulfil  the  prophecy  of  Is.  xxxv.  6,  and  to 
manifest  his  power  and  glory  [Dion.]  not  less 
than  his  goodness  and  mercy  [Jans.],  "so 
that  the  multitudes  marvelled  "  at  the  num 
ber  and  the  greatness  of  the  miracles,  and 
"glorified  the  God  of  Israel,"  because  many 
false  gods  were  venerated  where  our  Lord 
wrought  the  miracles.  Theoph.  and  others 
compare  the  bodily  infirmities  here  enumer 
ated  with  our  spiritual  diseases. 

32.  And  Jesus  called  together.]  &.  Feed 
ing  of  the  four  thousand.  The  "  compassion 
on  the  multitudes  "  expressed  by  Jesus  may 
spring  from  one  fact,  the  multitude's  three 
days'  continuance  with  Jesus  in  spite  of 
their  want  of  food  [Jans.  Maid,  etc.]  ;  or 
from  two  facts,  first  the  multitude's  three 
days'  stay  with  our  Lord,  secondly  their 
present  want  of  food,  which  may  have  given 
out  on  the  third  day  [cf.  Schegg] ;  or  again 
from  three  facts,  the  perseverance  of  the 


multitude,  their  actual  want,  and  their  dan 
ger  on  the  way  if  they  should  be  dismissed 
without  food  [Thorn.].  Jesus  thus  addresses 
his  disciples  before  the  miracle,  not  merely 
to  give  an  example  to  superiors  how  to  con 
sult  their  inferiors,  nor  to  emphasize  the 
greatness  of  the  miracle  [cf.  Jer.j,  but  to  try 
and  excite  the  faith  of  the  disciples  by  sug 
gesting  the  memory  of  the  first  multiplication 
of  loaves  [Chrys.  Theod.  mops,  in  cat.  Theoph. 
Jans.].  "Whence  then  should  we  have  so 
many  loaves  in  the  desert "  shows  that  the 
disciples  do  not  think  of  the  first  multiplica 
tion  of  loaves,  owing  to  their  slowness  of  be 
lief  so  often  reprimanded  by  Jesus  [cf .  Mt. 
xvi.  7  f.  ;  Mk.  viii.  17  ff. ;  Chrys.  Theod.  mops. 
Theoph.  Thorn.  Fab.  Jans.  etc.].  While  the 
second  question,  "  How  many  loaves  have 
you  ?  "  is  another  attempt  to  recall  the  mem 
ory  of  the  past  and  excite  the  faith  of  the 
disciples,  it  also  tends  to  fix  the  exact  amount 
of  food  the  apostles  had  on  hand  [Jans.]  and 
thus  to  prove  that  we  ought  not  to  be  solici 
tous  for  food  and  drink  [cf .  Chrys.] .  "  Seven  " 
reminds  some  commentators  of  the  seven  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  seven  works  of  mercy, 
etc.  [cf.  Lap.  Sylv.  lib.  vi.  c.  iv.  qu.  12,  15 ; 
Salm.  torn.  vi.  tract.  31].  The  apostles  show 
some  advancement,  because  they  do  not  add 
here,  "  but  what  are  these  among  so  many  ?  " 
[cf.  Jn.  vi.  9;  Chrys.]. 

The  history  of  the  miracle  itself  corre 
sponds  almost  exactly  with  that  of  the  first 
multiplication  :  the  multitudes  are  made  to 
sit  down ;  Jesus  blesses,  breaks,  and  gives  to 
the  disciples ;  the  multiplication  happens  in 
the  disciples'  hands  [cf .  Mt.  xiv.  19 ;  Jn.  xi. 
41,  42]  ;  and  since  the  disciples  seem  to  be 
wholly  forgetful  of  a  former  multiplication 
in  the  present  history,  several  recent  writers 
[Schleiermacher,  Neander,  Wendt,  Weiss, 
Beischlag]  are  of  opinion  that  the  miracle 
happened  only  once  [cf.  Holtzm.].  But  in 
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39.  And  having  dismissed  the  multitude,  he  went  up  into  a  boat, 
and  came  into  the  coasts  of  Magedan. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

1.  And  there  came  to  him  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  tempting : 
and  they  asked  him  to  show  them  a  sign  from  heaven. 

the  Greek  word  KOJ<£OS,  which  means  both  deaf  and  dumb.     Concerning  39  see 
Commentary. 


the  first  place,  there  are  a  number  of  dis 
crepancies  between  the  first  and  second  mir 
acle  :  the  first  happens  after  one  day's  stay 
with  Jesus,  the  second  after  three  ;  in  the 
first  the  multitudes  sit  on  the  grass  [paschal- 
time],  in  the  second  they  sit  "upon  the 
ground  "  [summer-time]  ;  in  the  first  there 
are  five  thousand  men,  in  the  second  four 
thousand ;  in  the  first  five  loaves,  in  the  sec 
ond  seven ;  in  the  first  two  fishes,  in  the 
second  "a  few  little  fishes";  in  the  first 
twelve  baskets,  in  the  second  seven  [cf .  Hil. 
Orig.  Jer.  Knab.].  Secondly,  our  Lord  him 
self  expressly  distinguishes  between  the  two 
multiplications  of  loaves  in  Mk.  viii.  19,  20 
and  Mt.  xvi.  9,  10.  Thirdly,  if  the  second 
occurrence  of  the  miracle  in  the  gospel  were 
a  mere  repetition  of  the  first,  it  should,  ac 
cording  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
magnify  the  event,  while  it  does  the  con 
trary. 

Holtzm.'s  contention  that  these  accounts 
have  first  an  ethico-social  purpose  [cf .  Ex. 
xvi.  2-36 ;  Num.  xi.  4-9 ;  3  Kings  xvii. 
7-16 ;  4  Kings  iv.  38-41 ;  Mich.  vii.  15  ;  Mi- 
drash  Kohelet,  i.  9  ;  Deut.  xviii.  15],  showing 
that  in  the  Christian  community  there  should 
be  equality  of  all  classes  during  the  celebra 
tion  of  the  Lord's  supper  [cf .  2  Cor.  viii. 
13-15 ;  Acts  xx.  7  ;  Jud.  12]  ;  secondly,  a 
religious  purpose,  illustrating  how,  by  a  few 
words  of  life,  great  multitudes  are  satisfied 
[cf .  1  Cor.  xiv.  19]  ;  and  thirdly,  another  re 
ligious  purpose,  prefiguring  the  Lord's  sup 
per  [cf .  Mt.  xiv.  15  and  xxvi.  20 ;  Mk.  xiv. 
22  and  Mt.  xxvi.  26 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  21-25 ;  x.  3, 
16;  etc.], — this  contention  does  not  affect 
the  foregoing  reasons  for  a  real  distinction  of 
the  two  events,  though  Holtzm.  attempts  to 
strengthen  his  position  by  drawing  attention 
to  the  impossibility  of  a  multiplication  of 
loaves  and  its  opposition  to  the  hard  ascetic 
life  of  Jesus  and  the  disciples  [cf.  1  Cor.  iv. 
11].  "Seven  baskets"  helps  the  memory  in 
two  ways :  first,  to  distinguish  the  second 
multiplication  of  loaves  from  the  first  in 
which  twelve  baskets  full  of  fragments  re 
mained  ;  secondly,  to  remember  the  seven 
loaves,  for  the  numerical  agreement  of  bas 
kets  and  loaves  in  the  second  miracle  resem 
bles  that  of  baskets  and  apostles  in  the  first 
[Chrys.]. 

39.   And  haying  dismissed  the  multitude.] 


y.  Another  journey  of  the  Lord.  The  miracle 
ends  like  the  first  multiplication  of  loaves, 
by  our  Lord's  withdrawing  from  the  multi 
tude,  both  to  avoid  their  praise  [Chrys.]  and 
not  to  sanction  their  expectations  of  a  glori 
ous  Messias  [Knab.].  The  terminus  of  this 
voyage  is  "  Magedan"  [It.  Vulg.  Jer.  Aug.], 
or  Magadan  [S  B  D  Lachm.  Tisch.  Trg.],  or 
Magdala  [rec.  etc.].  According  to  the  ordi 
nary  rule  the  reading  "  Magdala  "  is  suspi 
cious  because  it  involves  less  difficulty  of 
locating  the  place.  But  Schegg  and  De- 
litzsch  agree  that  Magadan  is  not  Semitic, 
and  may  have  been  the  corrupt  pronunci 
ation  of  Magdala.  At  any  rate,  Lightfoot 
[Cent.  Chorogr.  Marco  pram,  p.  413]  is 
wrong  when  he  locates  the  place  a  sabbath 
journey  from  Chamnath  Gadara  on  the  Jor 
dan,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  [cf. 
Alf .]  ;  nor  can  it  be  identified  with  Megiddo 
[cf.  Ewald  and  several  ap.  Lap.],  which  is 
too  far  inland  [Robinson,  iii.  414]  ;  but  most 
probably  it  is  the  Migdal  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  [  /S"^"^^'  tower  of  God],  situated 

in  the  tribe  of  Nephtali  [Jos.  xix.  38],  three 
miles  from  Tiberias,  west  of  the  lake  [Rob 
inson,  iii.  530  ff.  ;  Schuster,  ii.  137 ;  Gue'rin, 
Galilee,  i.  p.  204  f.],  called  Magdala  about 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  is  probably  identical 
with  the  modern  el-Medjel  [Robins,  ii.  396]. 
In  Mark  [viii.  10]  our  Lord  is  said  to  have 
come  into  the  parts  of  Dalmanutha,  which 
is  a  variant  of  Magdala  [Re'nan,  Bulletin  de 
1'Acad.  des  Inscr.  1866,  torn.  ii.  pp.  265-267  ; 
Lutteroth,  iv.  p.  76,  n.  1],  or  denotes  el- 
Minye  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the 
plain  of  Genesar  [Zeitschr.  d.  Palestina- 
Vereins,  ii.  1879,  pp.  59  ff.],  or  the  limestone 
rocks  near  Magadan,  said  to  be  called  even 
now  "  Talmanutha,"  unless  we  locate  it  on 
the  present  ruins  of  'Ain  el  Barideh  [the 
cold  spring  ;  Porter,  Keil]. 

1.  And  there  came  to  him  the  Phari 
sees.]  3.  Another  conflict.  The  passage  may 
be  divided  into  two  portions  :  first,  it  con 
siders  the  sign  from  heaven,  vv.  1-4;  sec 
ondly,  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  w.  5-12. 
a.  The  sign  from  heaven.  "  The  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  "  were  not  so  opposed  to  one 
another  as  not  to  combine  against  the  person 
and  doctrine  of  Jesus  [cf .  De  Wette,  Strauss, 
Weiss,  Scholten],  just  as  after  the  time  of 
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2.  But  he  answered  and  said  to  them  :  When  it  is  evening,  you  say, 
It  will  be  fair  weather,  for  the  sky  is  red. 

3.  And  in  the  morning :  To-day  [there  will  be]  a  storm,  for  the  sky 
is  red  and  lowering.     You  know  then  how  to  discern  the  face  of  the 
sky ;  and  can  you  not  know  the  signs  of  the  times  ? 

4.  A  wicked  and  adulterous  nation  seeketh  after  a  sign,  and  a  sign 
shall  not  be  given  it,  but  the  sign  of  Jonas  the  prophet.     And  he  left 
them,  and  went  away. 

5.  And  when  his  disciples  were  come  over  the  water,  they  had  for 
gotten  to  take  bread. 

6.  Who  said  to  them :  Take  heed  and  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 

7.  But  they  thought  within  themselves,  saying :  Because  we  have 
taken  no  bread. 

In  2,  3 :  "  when  it  is  evening  .  .  .  signs  of  the  times  "  omitted  in  s  B  V  X  F 
some  cursive  codd.,  syr[cu]  arm  Orig  [according  to  Jer  in  most  codd.]  ;  it  is 
found  inCDGHKLMSUAH  most  cursive  codd.,  it  vg  syr[sch]  cop 
seth  Eus  Chrys  Thph  Euth  Hil.  In  3 :  "  hypocrites,  you  know"  in  E  F  G 
H  M  S  U  H  b  e  f  g1  ff1  syr[sch]  cop  ken  rush  [cf.  Lk.  xii.  56].  In  5 :  "  and 
since  they  had  only  one  loaf  in  the  ship,  he  broke  unto  them,  saying :  beware 
of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  leaven  of  the  Herodians  "  is  added 


Christ  all  his  enemies  unite  against  him 
and  his,  in  spite  of  their  difference  of  condi 
tion  and  opinion  [cf.  Orig.  Theoph.  Maid.]. 
Scandalized  at  his  humble  exterior  [Hil. 
Pasch.],  they  renewed  their  attack  on  him 
so  often  that  the  present  case  is  not  merely  a 
second  account  of  Mt.  xii.  38  [cf.  Strauss, 
De  Wette,  B.  Bauer,  Volkmar,  Weizsacker, 
Bleek,  Scholten].  The  demand  of  the  ene 
mies  was  a  "tempting,"  because  they  intended 
to  say  that  he  was  unable  to  prove  his  mis 
sion  if  he  refused  the  sign  [Jans.]  ;  and  if 
he  granted  it,  they  intended  to  ascribe  it  to 
Beelzebub  [Fab.].  To  say  that  "  a  sign 
from  heaven  "  could  not  have  been  imputed 
to  Beelzebub  [cf.  Orig.],  while  the  other 
miracles  could  be  explained  in  that  way  [cf . 
2  Thess.  ii.  9,  10;  the  Egyptian  sorcerers], 
is  against  the  express  declarations  of  Jesus 
[cf.  Mt.  xii.  24  ff. ;  ix.  341.  The  great 
Messianic  sign  from  heaven  [cf .  Is.  vii.  1 1 ; 
Joel  ii.  29-31]  is  the  incarnation  itself. 

Since  in  Mk.  viii.  12  no  reference  to  the 
horizon  occurs,  many  copies  of  the  first  gos 
pel  have  omitted  all  mention  of  it ;  the  pas 
sage  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  interpolation 
from  Lk.  xii.  54-56  on  account  of  the  notable 
difference  between  Mt.  and  Lk.  Lightfoot 
[cf.  Wiinsche,  p.  193]  maintains  that  the 
Jews  were  most  intent  on  observations  of 
the  horizon,  so  that  the  connection  of  a 
red  evening  sky  with  fair  weather,  and  of  a 
red  and  lowering  ["the  lowering  sky  is 
red"]  morning  sky  with  stormy  weather 
must  have  been  well  known.  If,  then,  the 
Pharisees  know  how  to  interpret  the  "  face 


of  the  sky,"  they  ought  also  to  understand 
"  the  signs  of  the  times,"  i.  e.  the  miracles 
of  Jesus  with  their  logical  consequences 
[Chrys.  Euth.],  or  the  present  fulfilment  of 
the  Messianic  prophecies  [Jer.  Bed.  Alb.], 
or  both  these  taken  together  [Pasch.  Br. 
Thorn.  Fab.  Dion.  Jans.  Maid.  Lap.  Hil.],  or 
the  general  Messianic  expectations  at  the 
time  of  Christ  [Fab.  Dion.],  or  the  ministry 
of  John  the  Baptist  together  with  the  great 
gathering  of  the  multitudes  around  the  pre 
cursor  and  our  Lord  [cf .  Mt.  iv.  17  ;  v.  17  ff . ; 
vii.  22  ff. ;  ix.  15-17 ;  xi.  3,  27 ;  xii.  8,  28, 
42;  etc.  Knab.].  The  Jewish  people  is 
therefore  "  a  wicked  .  .  .  generation "  be 
cause  it  "  seeketh  after  a  sign "  for  a  bad 
purpose  ;  it  is  an  "  adulterous  generation  " 
because  it  has  been  unfaithful  to  God  and 
adheres  to  the  devil  [Theoph. ;  cf.  Jn.  viii. 
44;  Knab.].  "The  sign  of  Jonas"  is  the 
same  as  in  xii.  39.  "  He  left  them,  and  went 
away,"  without  dismissing  them  according 
to  his  custom,  because  they  were  unworthy 
of  it  [cf.  Hil.]. 

5.  And  when  his  disciples  were  come.] 
b.  The  leaven  of  the  Pharisees.  The  first  sen 
tence  may  be  taken  in  three  different  ways : 
first,  "  when  the  disciples  were  come  .  .  . 
they  had  forgotten  to  take  bread "  before 
starting  to  cross  the  lake  [Keil ;  the  Greek 
text  may  be  thus  rendered,  but  not  neces 
sarily]  ;  secondly,  "  when  the  disciples  were 
come  .  .  .  they  forgot  to  take  bread  when 
journeying  onward  from  the  lake  "  [Vulg. ; 
but  the  Greek  text  does  not  bear  this  render 
ing]  ;  thirdly,  "  when  the  disciples  departed 
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8.  And  Jesus  knowing  it,  said :  Why  do  you  think  within  your 
selves,  O  ye  of  little  faith,  for  that  you  have  no  bread  ? 

9.  Do  you  not  yet  understand,  neither  do  you  remember  the  five 
loaves  among  five  thousand  men,  and  how  many  baskets  you  took 
up? 

10.  Nor  the  seven  loaves  among  four  thousand  men,  and  how  many 
baskets  you  took  up  ? 

11.  Why  do  you  not  understand  that  it  was  not  concerning  bread  I 
said  to  you :  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  ? 

12.  Then  they  understood  that  he  said  not  that  they  should  beware 
of  the  leaven  of   bread,  but  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees. 

13.  And  Jesus  came  into  the  quarters  of  Cesarea  Philippi,  and  he 
asked  his  disciples,  saying :  Who  do  men  say  that  the  Son  of  man  is  ? 

14.  But  they  said :  Some  John  the  Baptist,  and  other  some  Elias, 
and  others  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets. 

15.  Jesus  saith  to  them  :  But  who  do  you  say  that  I  am  ? 

in  k.  In  8 :  "  knowing  their  thoughts  "  in  lich  ken  rush.  In  9  :  "  the  five 
loaves  and  the  five  thousand  men  "  Jer.  In  12  :  "  leaven  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  "  in  s*  ff1  syr[cu].  In  13 :  "  that  I  am  "  in  most  codd.  [exc. 

divine  wisdom,  he  corrects  their  error,  he 
recalls  the  past,  he  teaches  them  the  truth 
[Alb.].  To  correct  their  solicitude  the  more 
effectively,  Jesus  reminds  them  of  the  dou 
ble  multiplication  of  loaves  [xiv.  17-21 ;  xv. 
34-38],  so  as  to  render  them  hopeful  for  the 
future  by  the  recollection  of  the  past  [Chrys.]. 
Finally,  Jesus  states  expressly  that  he  had 
spoken  of  the  "  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees,"  and  the  evangelist  testifies 
that  the  apostles  understood  this  admonition, 
so  that  they  are  now  separated  from  the 
Pharisaic  traditions. 


.  .  .  they  forgot  to  take  bread  "  [Greek  text ; 
Mk.  viii.  14;  Orig.  Maid.  Jans.  Lap.  Lam. 
Schegg,  Schanz,  Knab.]. 

The  reason  of  this  oversight  was  not  the 
total  detachment  of  the  disciples  from  earthly 
goods  [cf.  Jans.],  but  most  probably  their 
hurry  to  comply  with  the  sudden  command  of 
the  Master  [cf.  Schegg,  Fil.].  "  The  leaven  " 
was,  among  the  Jews,  a  common  metaphor 
signifying  evil  and  inordinate  affections  [cf. 
Lightfoot  in  1. ;  Wunsche,  p.  193],  be 
cause  they  corrupt  the  whole  man  as  a 
little  leaven  corrupts  the  whole  mass  [Jer.]  ; 
in  the  case  of  the  Pharisees,  their  human 
traditions  corrupt  the  law  as  well  as  the  ob 
servers  of  the  law  [cf .  Mt.  xv.  3-9 ;  Orig. 
Theoph.  Euth.].  "-They  thought  within 
themselves  "  [Vulg.  Orig.]  must  be  rendered, 
"  they  said  to  one  another  "  [cf .  Mk.  viii.  16  ; 
Jans.  Maid.  Lap.  etc.]  :  "  Because  we  have 
taken  no  bread,"  does  he  say  this  [Jans. 
Schegg,  Bisp.  Fil.  Schanz,  Weiss,  Keil, 
Knab.J  ;  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  was 
less  fertile,  less  thickly  inhabited,  less  at 
tached  to  the  cause  of  Jesus  than  the  west 
ern,  so  that  the  disciples'  solicitude  for  food 
seems  natural.  Chrys.  adds  that  the  disci 
ples  detested  the  bread  of  the  Gentiles; 
there  is  hardly  any  reason  for  thinking  of  a 
special  bread  of  the  Pharisees,  which  could 
not  have  been  procured  on  the  eastern  shore 
for  want  of  Pharisees  there  [Schanz].  The 
disciples  are  reprehended  for  two  things : 
first  they  understand  a  spiritual  doctrine 
carnally ;  secondly,  they  are  solicitous  for 
earthly  things  [Jans.].  While  doing  this, 
our  Lord  performs  four  acts :  he  shows  his 


7.  The  Apostles  placed  under  the  Primacy  of 
Peter,  xvi.  13-xvii.  26. 

13.  And  Jesus  came  into  the  quarters.] 
In  this  section  we  have  first  Peter's  confes 
sion,  w.  13-20 ;  secondly,  Peter's  rebuke, 
vv.  21-28  ;  thirdly,  Peter's  presence  at  the 
transfiguration,  xvii.  1-13  ;  fourthly,  the  ne 
cessity  and  powerof  faith,  vv.  14-20;  fifthly, 
Peter's  tribute  money,  vv.  21-26. 

1.  Peter'' s  confession.  We  must  first  con 
sider  its  preliminaries,  secondly  the  act  itself, 
thirdly  the  consequent  promises,  a.  Prelim 
inaries.  After  the  apostles  have  been  severed 
from  the  Pharisees,  they  need  an  authority 
which  they  must  obey  and  on  which  they 
may  rely :  Jesus  is  to  be  their  head  in  the 
future,  and  he  will  exercise  his  power  by  his 
vicar.  A  knowledge  of  his  person  and  nature 
is  therefore  of  vital  importance  for  the  disci 
ples  in  general,  and  especially  for  him  who  is 
to  represent  his  authority  among  men.  The 
importance  of  the  appointment  is  indicated 
by  the  prayer  which  our  Lord  uttered  before 
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16.  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said :  Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of 


the  living  God. 

this  action  [cf.  Lk.  ix.  18],  as  he  had  prayed 
before  the  election  of  the  apostles  [cf .  Lk.  vi. 
12]. 

"  Cesarea  Philippi  "  was  a  town  in  Gaulo- 
nitis  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Libanus,  not  far 
from  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  a  day's  jour 
ney  from  Sidon ;  it  had  been  called  Laish 
[Judg.  xviii.  7,  29],  and  afterwards  Uan,  but 
in  later  times  Paneas  or  Panias,  from  the 
mountain  Panium,  under  which  it  lay  [Jos. 
Ant.  XV.  x.  3].  The  tetrarch  Philip  enlarged 
it  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Cesarea  in  honor 
of  Tiberius  [Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  ii.  1  ;  cf. 
Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  17].  In  later  times  King 
Agrippa  further  enlarged  it  and  called  it 
Neronias  in  honor  of  the  emperor  Nero  [Jos. 
Ant.  XX.  ix.  4],  This  must  not  be  con 
founded  with  the  Cesarea  Stratonis  situated 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and  occurring  Acts  x. 
1.  According  to  Mk.  viii.  27  [cf .  Lk.  ix.  18] 
and  the  Greek  text  of  Matthew  the  following 
questions  must  have  been  asked  on  the  way. 
Sylv.  [cf.  Grimm,  iii.  p.  621]  sees  a  special 
providence  in  the  fact  that  the  primacy  of 
the  Church  was  first  promised  outside  the 
Jewish  territory,  since  this  foreshows  the 
future  conversion  of  the  Gentiles.  Stray  tes 
timonies  concerning  the  divine  sonship  of 
Jesus  had  been  given  already  [Jn.  i.  49 ;  vi. 
70  ;  Alt.  xiv.  33],  but  their  meaning  was  not 
certain  beyond  doubt. 

"  Who  do  men  say,"  i.  e.  men  excluding 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees ;  having  thus  re 
called  the  opinion  of  others  concerning  the 
person  of  Jesus,  the  disciples  would  naturally 
strive  to  excel  them  in  their  own  estimate  of 
the  Master  [cf.  Chrys.].  "  The  Son  of  man  " 
is  the  title  adopted  from  Daniel  vii.  13  [cf. 
Mt.  viii.  20 ;  ix.  6 ;  x.  23 ;  xi.  19 ;  xii.  8 ; 
etc.],  perhaps  through  motives  of  humility 
[cf.  Jer.  Jans.  etc.].  "Some  John  the  Bap 
tist  "  is  in  accord  with  the  belief  of  Herod 
[Mt.  xiv.  2]  ;  "  other  some  Elias,"  according 
to  the  general  opinion  of  the  Jews  [cf.  Mt. 
xvii.  10;  xi.  14]  based  on  Mai.  iv.  5,  6  [cf. 
Ecclus.  xlviii.  10, 11]  ;  "  and  others  Jeremias," 
perhaps  because  Jesus  was  as  free  in  his 
blame  of  the  Jewish  leaders  as  Jeremias  had 
been  [Maid.  Jans.],  but  more  probably  be 
cause  according  to  2  Mach.  ii.  1-12  ;  xv. 
13-16  Jeremias  had  hidden  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  so  that  his  return,  together  with  the 
restoration  of  the  ark,  was  expected  about  the 
time  of  the  Messias,  an  opinion  that  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  4  Esdr.  ii.  18  [cf.  Jer.  i. 
10]  ;  "  or  one  of  the  prophets  "  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  great  earlier  prophets  of  Israel 
grown  mightier  by  his  resurrection  [cf.  Mt. 
xiv.  2],  or  it  is  the  prophet  promised  in  Deut. 
xviii.  15  [cf.  Jn.  i.  21 ;  vi.  24].  Within  a 
year  from  this  time  the  wretched  people  will 
be  so  misled  as  to  demand  Christ's  death  from 
the  Roman  governor.  "  You  "  signifies  that 
the  disciples  ought  to  distinguish  themselves 
in  their  knowledge  of  the  Master,  having  been 


long  with  him,  and  witnessed  many  miracles 
[Chrys.]. 

16.  Simon  Peter  answered.]  b.  Peter's 
formal  prof ession.  "Simon  Peter  "  had  dis 
tinguished  himself  by  his  profession  after  the 
eucharistic  discourse  [  Jn.  vi.  70]  ;  seeing  now 
some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  his  fellow 
apostles,  he  breaks  forth  into  his  profession 
to  prevent  any  other  less  dignified  answer 
[Chrys.  Sylv.  Grimm,  iii.  p.  625],  at  the  same 
time  complying  with  that  special  divine 
illumination  and  inspiration  which  the  words 
of  Christ  ascribe  to  him.  "Thou  art  Christ," 
or  the  Alessias ;  the  parallel  accounts  [Mk. 
viii.  29 ;  Lk.  ix.  20]  emphasize  the  Messias- 
ship  as  the  main  point  of  Peter's  profession, 
since  the  readers  of  the  second  and  third  gos 
pel  identify  the  Messianic  dignity  with  the 
divinity.  The  Jewish  readers  of  the  first  gos 
pel  had  no  such  definite  idea  of  the  identity 
of  the  two  terms,  so  that  the  evangelist  must 
add  "  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  That  this 
must  be  understood  of  natural  sonship  is 
evident  from  the  following  considerations  : 
first,  this  truth  could  not  be  known  except  by 
revelation  ["  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed 
it  to  thee,  but  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven  "], 
while  sonship  in  the  Old  Testament  meaning 
could  be  known  without  revelation  ;  secondly, 
in  the  immediate  context  Jesus  speaks  of  his 
Father  in  heaven,  and  we  may  suppose  that 
he  uses  the  terms  in  the  sense  which  Peter 
gave  them  ;  thirdly,  the  Greek  article  before 
"  Son  "  emphasizes  the  expression  so  as  to 
raise  its  meaning  above  that  usually  given  to 
it ;  fourthly,  Jesus  is  called  "  the  Son  of 
God "  in  opposition  to  John  the  Baptist, 
Jeremias,  or  any  of  the  prophets,  all  of 
whom  were  sons  of  God  by  adoption  ;  fifthly, 
the  addition  of  "  living  "  before  "  God  "  does 
probablynot  merely  serve  to  distinguish  the 
true  God  from  the  false  gods  [cf.  Schanz, 
etc.],  but  represents  Christ's  divine  sonship 
as  flowing  from  the  very  life  of  God,  and 
therefore  as  natural  [Orig.  Caj.  Sylv. ;  cf. 
Hil.  Chrys.  Euth.  Theoph.  Thorn.  Alald.]. 

Chrys.  Aug.  [serm.  76,  1],  Ambr.  [de 
incarn.  c.  iv.],  Jer.  Alb.  Thorn.  Dion.  Schegg 
are  of  opinion  that  Peter  professed  the  belief 
in  the  divine  sonship  of  Jesus  in  the  name  of 
all  apostles.  But  this  can  be  admitted  only 
in  the  sense  that  the  other  apostles  either 
later  on  embraced  or  actually,  but  acciden 
tally,  held  the  belief  expressed  by  Peter,  or 
that  Peter  held  even  at  that  time  a  certain 
superiority  over  his  fellow  apostles  [cf.  Jn.  i. 
42  ;  Mt.  viii.  14 ;  x.  2  ;  Lk.  v.  2  ff.].  To  say 
that  Peter  formally  expressed  the  actual  be 
lief  of  the  other  apostles  involves  either  a 
previous  consultation  of  the  apostles,  or  on 
the  part  of  Peter  a  knowledge  of  the  secrets 
of  hearts ;  neither  of  these  conditions  is 
known  to  have  existed.  The  gospel  rather 
favors  the  view  that  Peter  professed  the  be 
lief  in  Christ's  divinity  in  his  own  name  only  : 
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17.  And   Jesus  answering,  said  to  him:    Blessed  art  thou,  Simon 
Bar-Jona;  because  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  to  thee,  but 
my  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

18.  And  I  say  to  thee  :  That  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I 
will  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 

19.  And  I  will  give  to  thee  the  keys   of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
And  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  upon  earth,  it  shall  be  bound  also  in 
heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth,  it  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven. 

20.  Then  he  commanded  his  disciples,  that  they  should  tell  no  one 
that  he  was  Jesus  the  Christ. 

S  B]  it  syr[cu  both]  big  for  lich  ox  rush  tol  Orig  Hil.     In  17  :  "to  him  "  is 

him]  saw  that  the  feminine  noun  could  not 
well  be  employed  as  the  name  of  Simon, 
while  the  masculine  noun  agreed  less  with 
the  idea  of  foundation-stone  or  firm  rock 
[see,  however,  Horn.  H.  TJ.  270,  7.  288,  IT. 
411;  Find.  Nem.  xi.  26;  Sophocl.  Oed.  C. 
19,  1595  ;  Philoct.  272  ;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  32],  a 
meaning  expressed  by  the  feminine  form 
[cf.  Grot.].  "  Church  "  is  regarded  by  Bleek, 
Holtzmann,  Harnack  as  a  later  interpolation, 
because  Jesus  usually  spoke  of  "  the  king 
dom  "  or  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  But  as 
"  the  kingdom  "  is  an  Old  Testament  expres 
sion  £  cf  .  1  Par.  xxviii.  5  ;  Ps.  xxi.  31  ;  Abd. 
21]  employed  by  Jesus  [cf.  Jn.  xviii.  36  ; 

etc.],   so  is    vHp    [rendered    by    the   Ixx. 


when  Peter  answers  for  all,  his  words  indicate 
this  [cf  .  Jn.  vi.  69,  70]  ;  but  far  from  present 
ing  such  an  indication,  the  present  passage 
pronounces  blessed  only  Peter  for  the  divine 
revelation  with  which  he  has  been  favored  : 
"  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-Jona."  Hil. 
[ad  c.  xiv.  n.  17],  Opt.  [De  schism.  Donat. 
vii.  3],  Aster,  amas.  Basil,  seleuc.  [orat.  25, 
4],  Jans.  Maid.  Bar.  Tost.  Lap.  Sylv.  Knab. 
etc.  are  therefore  right  in  maintaining  that 
this  profession  of  faith  in  Christ's  divinity 
was  a  personal  act,  not  a  corporate  expres 
sion. 

17.  And  Jesus  answering.]  c.  Christ's 
words  to  Peter.  These  proclaim  first  Peter's 
blessedness,  secondly  his  dignity  as  rock  of 
the  Church,  thirdly  his  power  of  the  keys, 
fourthly  his  power  to  bind  and  loose.  o. 
Peter's  blessedness.  "  Simon  Bar-Jona  "  [Bar- 
Jona  does  not  mean  "  son  of  a  dove  "  nor  does 
it  allude  to  the  prophet  Jonas,  for  the  better 
codd.  of  Jn.  i.  42  ;  xxi.  15  ;  xxi.  16,  17  read 
"  son  of  John,"  and  in  2  Par.  xxviii.  the  Ixx. 
render  the  Hebrew  "  John  "  by  "  Jona  "]  is 
in  opposition  to  Peter's  words  "  Christ  the 
Son  of  the  living  God."  "  Blessed  art  thou  " 
because  by  God's  special  benefit  thou  art 
possessed  of  a  knowledge  that  is  life  eternal 
[Jn.  xvii.  3;  Thorn.  Sylv.].  "Flesh  and 
blood  "  is  said  of  man  not  aided  by  the  spe 
cial  assistance  of  God  [1  Cor.  xv.  50  ;  Ecclus. 
xiv.  19]  ;  Peter  has  not  found  the  truth  by 
the  light  of  reason,  nor  is  he  the  disciple 
of  man  [cf.  Gal.  i.  16  ;  Eph.  vi.  12],  but  he 
is  taught  by  the  heavenly  Father  [cf.  Mt.  xi. 
27  ;  Jn.  vi.  44,  45].  "  I  say  to  thee  "  is  par 
allel  to  Peter's  profession  :  as  thou  hast  pro 
fessed  my  divinity,  I  shall  reveal  thy  dignity 
[cf.  Leo,  serm.  iv.  2]. 

ft.  Peter  the  rock  of  the  Church.  "  Thou  art 
Peter"  [Rock],  "and  upon  this  rock":  in 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin  text  the  word  ex 
pressing  "  rock  ''  is  masculine  in  the  first  place, 
and  feminine  in  the  second  [Petrus,  petra  ; 
ire'rpos,  irerpo].  But  since  Jesus  spoke  Ara 
maic,  all  difficulty  vanishes,  there  being 


only  one  word  [f\3  or  WS^S].     The  Greek 
writer   [and  the   Latin   translator  followed 


fKK\i)ffla],  corresponding  to  our  church,  an 
Old  Testament  expression  [Num.  xvi.  3  ;  xx. 
4  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  2^4  ;  1  Par.  xxviii.  8  ;  Mich.  ii. 
5]  denoting  the  holy  convocation  of  Israel.  If, 
then,  the  former  expression  could  be  appro 
priated  by  our  Lord,  why  not  the  latter  ?  Fi 
nally,  since  Israel  is  often  called  "  the  house  of 
the  Lord  "  in  the  Old  Testament  [cf.  Num. 
xii.  7  ;  Jer.  xii.  7  ;  Os.  viii.  1  ;  ix.  8,  15],  the 
metaphor  of  "  building  "  my  Church  was 
naturally  enough  employed  by  Jesus  [cf.  1 
Cor.  iii.  9  ff.  ;  Gal.  ii.  9  ;  Eph.  ii.  10  ;  1  Tim. 
iii.  15  ;  Heb.  iii.  6  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  5].  Nor  is 
there  any  difficulty  about  the  meaning  of  the 
metaphor  :  the  Church  of  Christ  is  to  be 
built  on  the  rock  in  question,  as  on  its  foun 
dation.  The  rock  will  be  to  the  Church  what 
the  foundation  is  to  the  building;  will  give 
it,  therefore,  stability,  and  firmness  [cf.  Mt. 
vii.  24],  and  unity.  Now  since  the  stability, 
firmness,  and  unity  of  the  Church,  as  of 
every  society,  are  supplied  by  the  ruling  au 
thority,  it  follows  that  the  rock  must  be  the 
seat  of  authority  in  the  Church  ;  and  since 
the  foundation  must  remain  as  long  as  the 
building,  the  rock  on  which  the  Church  is 
built  must  persevere  as  long  as  the  Church 
is  to  last. 

The  next  point  to  be  discussed  concerns 
the  identity  of  the  rock  on  which  the  Church 
is  to  be  built.  Opinions  :  First,  the  rock  is 
Jesus  himself.  Reasons  :  o.  when  Jesus  said 
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"thou  art  Peter  [Rock],  and  upon  this  rock 
I  will  build  my  Church,"  he  may  have 
pointed  to  himself  while  pronouncing  the 
second  clause  [JSchottgen,  Schultz,  Chrysan- 
der,  etc.],  ft.  According  to  1  Cor.  iii.  11 
there  is  no  foundation  beside  Christ  Jesus. 
y.  According  to  1  Cor.  x.  4  Christ  is  the 
rock.  8.  The  difference  of  gender  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  text  between  Petrus  and 
Petra,  irirpos  and  irerpa.  e.  Cassiodorus  [in 
Ps.  xlv.  5],  the  author  of  the  explanation  of 
the  fifth  penitential  Psalm  [n.  30 ;  in  the 
works  of  Gregory  the  Great],  Theodoret  [in 
1  Cor.  iii.  11],  and  Primasius  [in  Apoc.  xxi.] 
understand  the  foundation-rock  of  the  Church 
to  be  identical  with  Christ.  But  (a)  the 
difference  of  gender  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
text  between  Petrus  and  Petra,  irtrpos  and 
irt-rpa,  has  been  explained  already,  (b)  As  to 
1  Cor.  iii.  11  and  x.  4,  and  the  patristic  writ 
ers,  Christ  is  surely  the  primary  foundation- 
rock  of  the  Church,  as  he  alone  can  forgive 
sins  by  his  own  power  [Chrys.].  But  as  he 
has  communicated  the  power  of  forgiving 
sins  to  his  ministers,  so  he  may  have  dele 
gated  one  of  his  ministers  to  be  his  vicar  in 
the  office  of  foundation  of  the  Church,  (c) 
That  Christ  did  communicate  this  vicarious 
office  of  "  rock  of  the  Church  "  to  Peter,  him 
self  remaining  the  primary  foundation,  is 
expressly  maintained  by  Leo  [serm.  iv.  2 ;  in 
ep.  x.  1],  August.  [Retract,  i.  21 ;  etc.],  Jer. 
[in  Mt.  vii.  26 ;  xvi.  18]  ;  Rab.  Druthm.  An- 
selm.  laud.  Zachar.  Chrys.  Thorn,  (d)  There 
must  be  some  relation  between  "  Rock  "  in 
the  first  clause  of  Christ's  address  to  Peter, 
and  "  rock  "  in  the  second  [especially,  since 
he  calls  it  "  this  rock"],  unless  we  assume 
that  our  Lord's  words  had  a  wholly  arbitrary 
meaning ;  the  assumption  that  our  Lord 
pointed  to  himself  does  not  change  this 
alternative. 

Secondly,  the  rock  on  which  Jesus  de 
clared  he  would  build  his  Church  is  the  faith 
professed  by  Simon  Peter,  whether  we  take 
it  as  the  doctrine  "  thou  art  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God,"  or  as  the  profession  of 
the  doctrine,  "  Simon  Peter  answered  and 
said."  Seasons :  (a)  The  Church  is  really 
based  on  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  sus 
tained  by  the  profession  of  this  truth,  has 
always  upheld  this  belief,  and  is  one  by  this 
profession.  (b)  Hil.  [in  lib.  vi.  de  trinit.  n. 
36],  Ambr.  [de  incarn.  c.  v.  n.  34],  Chrys.  Leo 
[serm.  iii.  c.  2,  3],  Aug.  [tract,  vii.  in  Joh. 
n.  14],  Cyr.  [1.  iv.  in  Is.  c.  44,  v.  23  ;  cf.  Bal- 
lerini,  De  vi  ac  ratione  primatus,  c.  12,  ed. 
1845,  pp.  71-78;  Palmieri,  De  Rom.  Ponti- 
fice,  pp.  246,  247]  identify  the  rock  on  which 
the  Church  is  built  with  the  faith  of  Peter 
in  Christ's  divinity  or  its  profession. 

But  on  the  other  hand :  [a]  No  society 
has  ever  received  its  stability,  its  firmness, 
and  its  unity  by  a  certain  doctrine  or  by  its 
profession ;  the  permanent  adherence  of  a 
society  to  a  doctrine,  or  its  permanent  pro 
fession  of  the  same,  is  rather  the  effect  of  the 
social  principle  of  unity  than  this  principle 
itself,  [b]  All  the  foregoing  Fathers  main 


tain,  either  in  the  context  of  the  cited  pas 
sages  or  in  other  passages,  that  Peter  is  the 
rock  on  which  the  Church  has  been  built : 
Hil.  [in  h.  1. ;  in  Ps.  131,  n.  4 ;  in  Ps.  141, 
n.  8 ;  in  lib.  vi.  de  Triuit.  n.  20] ,  Ambr.  [in 
Luc.  lib.  iv.  n.  70;  de  virginit.  c.  16,  n.  105  ; 
de  fid.  lib.  iv.  c.  5,  n.  56 ;  enarrat.  Ps.  xl. 
n.  30],  Chrys.  Leo  [serm.  iii.  c.  2,  3],  Aug. 
[ad  Ps.  30,  serm.  ii.  n.  5  ;  in  Ps.  ciii.  serm.  iii. 
n.  2,  7  ;  Ps.  cxxxviii.  n.  22],  Cyr.  Alex,  [in 
1.].  The  foregoing  Fathers,  therefore,  some 
how  identified  the  faith  or  its  profession 
with  the  person  of  Peter,  as  in  point  of  fact 
Christ  called  rock  of  the  Church  not  Peter  as 
such,  but  Peter  illumined  by  the  revelation 
of  Christ's  divinity,  Peter  conspicuous  by  his 
profession  of  this  faith.  Peter's  faith  in 
Christ's  divinity,  or  his  profession  of  this 
faith,  is  therefore  the  rock  of  the  Church 
in  two  ways  :  first,  meritoriously,  since  Peter 
merited  thereby  to  become  rock  of  the 
Church ;  secondly,  in  part  also  formally, 
since  Peter  endued  with  this  faith  and  its 
profession  became  the  rock  of  the  Church 
[cf.  Palmieri,  De  roman.  pontif.  1877,  p. 
252;  Natalis  Alex.  H.  E.  torn.  iii.  p.  0<J ; 
ssec.  i.  diss.  iv.  n.  3].  [c]  Weiss  and  Holtz- 
munn  among  the  more  recent  Protestant 
commentators  grant  that  this  second  view,  so 
common  among  the  older  Protestant  theolo 
gians,  must  be  abandoned. 

Thirdly,  we  need  not  delay  over  those  who 
attempt  to  combine  the  first  and  second 
opinion  [Glassius],  nor  over  those  who  re 
gard  the  college  of  apostles  as  the  founda 
tion  of  the  Church  [Apoc.  xxi.  14],  nor  again 
over  those  who  make  the  apostles  and  the 
prophets  the  rock  of  the  Church  [Eph.  ii.  20], 
nor  finally  over  those  who  seek  the  founda 
tion  of  the  Church  in  the  body  of  the  faith 
ful.  The  first  and  the  second  opinions  are 
rejected  by  the  foregoing  arguments ;  the 
third  opinion  has  been  implicitly  considered 
where  we  investigated  in  what  sense  Peter 
can  be  said  to  have  made  his  profession  of 
faith  in  the  name  of  all  apostles ;  the  fourth 
opinion  has  no  foundation  whatever  in  the 
present  passage,  and  the  same  must  be  said 
of  the  fifth.  It  is  true  that  some  writers 
ask,  how  every  Christian  may  become  a 
Peter,  by  believing  and  professing  like  Peter 
[cf.  Orig.  in  Matt.  torn.  xii.  n.  10, 11 ;  Theoph. 
Rab.  Pasch.  Druthm.  Erasm.]  ;  but  as  the 
question  how  we  can  become  an  apostle  like 
Peter  presupposes  that  Peter  is  a  true  apos 
tle,  so  does  the  question  of  the  foregoing 
writers  imply  that  Peter  is  really  the  founda 
tion  of  the  Church ;  for  starting  from  this 
supposition,  they  apply  our  Lord's  words  to 
the  inner  life  of  all  Christians. 

Fourthly,  the  rock  on  which  the  Church 
is  built  is  the  apostle  Peter.  Reasons:  a. 
The  words  taken  in  their  literal  sense  do  not 
admit  another  explanation  :  "  thou  art  Rock, 
and  upon  THIS  rock.  .  .  ."  Jesus  could  not 
have  expressed  himself  more  obscurely, 
had  he  not  intended  to  build  his  Church 
on  Peter ;  he  could  not  have  stated  his 
meaning  more  clearly,  if  he  meant  to  build 
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his  Church  on  Peter.  6.  All  that  follows  is 
addressed  to  Peter,  and  there  is  no  sign  that 
our  Lord  changes  his  subject,  c.  External 
evidence  is  all  in  favor  of  this  explanation : 
first,  before  the  rise  of  Arianism,  no  other 
opinion  was  expressed  [cf .  Tert.  de  prescript, 
hser.  '22;  Cypr.  ep.  71,  3;  ad  Jubai.  n.  10; 
Firmilian.  ep.  ad  Cypr.  n.  16;  Orig.]  ;  sec 
ondly,  when  the  Arian  heresy  rose,  the  patris 
tic  writers  began  to  extol  Peter's  belief  in 
and  profession  of  Christ's  divinity  in  the 
highest  terms,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  though 
regarding  this  faith  and  profession  as  meri 
toriously  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  they 
held  it  as  formally  so  only  in  so  far  as  it  was 
inherent  in  the  person  of  Peter ;  thirdly, 
those  writers  who  maintained  that  Jesus 
himself  was  the  rock  of  the  Church  under 
stood  this  of  the  principal  foundation,  for 
they  all  regarded  Peter  as  the  foundation  of 
the  Church  by  participation  ;  fourthly,  those 
writers  who  used  the  passage  in  an  ascetic 
sense  presupposed  that  Peter  was  the  rock 
of  the  Church  ;  fifthly,  to  these  may  be  added 
Bas.  [cont.  Eunom.  ii.  4 ;  in  Is.  c.  ii.  n.  G6], 
Gregor.  naz.  [or.  22],  Chrys.  Euth.  and  others 
as  enumerated  by  Palmier!  [De  Romano 
Pontifice,  Romse,  1877,  pp.  225-278],  Schra- 
der  [De  unitate  Romana,  Friburg,  1862,  pp. 
140  ff.] ;  Passaglia  [De  prajrogativis  b.  Petri, 
Ratisb.  1850,  1.  ii.  cc.  3-10,  14] ;  Ballerini 
[De  vi  ac  ratione  primatus,  c.  12,  Monasterii 
Westph.  1845,  pp.  71-78] ;  Natal.  Alex.  [H. 
E.  torn.  iii.  p.  99,  Paris,  1730] ;  Suar. 
[Defens.  fidei  cath.  adv.  anglic.  sect,  errores, 
lib.  iii.  cc.  10-12]  ;  Bellarm.  [De  Romano 
Pontifice,  lib.  i.  cc.  10-13]  ;  sixthly,  among 
the  learned  Protestants  of  more  recent  times 
Bengel,  Kuinoel,  Rosenmiiller,  Dodwell, 
Michaelis,  Parkhurst,  Fritzsche,  Bloomfield, 
Alford,  Mansel,  Holtzmann,  Weiss,  Meyer 
regard  the  rock  of  the  Church  as  identical 
with  the  person  of  Peter. 

Keil,  Wichelhaus,  Zeller,  etc.  grant  to 
Peter  only  a  primacy  of  honor,  esteeming  him 
first  among  equals,  while  Hammond,  Camero, 
Rosenmiiller,  Bengel,  Bloomfield,  and  Man 
sel  place  his  primacy  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  first  to  preach  the  gospel  to  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles  [Acts  ii.  14  ff . ;  x. ;  xv.  7]  ;  but 
according  to  the  former  view  Peter  would  be 
rather  the  facade  than  the  foundation  of  the 
Church,  and  according  to  the  latter  he  would 
be  the  layer  of  the  corner-stone  instead  of 
being  the  foundation.  Meyer,  Weiss  [p. 
393],  Huther  [Brief e  Petri,  3d  ed.  1867, 
pp.  2  f .],  etc.  admit  the  primacy  of  Peter,  but 
deny  that  it  passed  over  to  his  successors ; 
as  if  after  Peter's  death  the  Church  could 
have  remained  without  a  foundation ;  in 
connection  with  this  point,  Harnack  [Patr. 
apostol.  opp. ;  1  Clem.  i.  5]  and  Hilgenfeld 
[Zeitschrift  f .  w.  Th.  1877,  p.  508]  reject  the 
denial  of  Lipsius  and  Zeller  that  Peter  was 
ever  in  Rome.  Bleek,  Holtzmann,  and  Har 
nack  are  probably  more  logical,  when  they 
deny  that  Jesus  really  uttered  the  words  to 
Peter  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  first  gospel ; 
but  then  they  proceed  on  a  principle  already 


rejected  where  we  treated  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  gospel.  Mk.  viii.  33 ;  ix.  35 ;  x.  44 ; 
Mt.  xvi.  23,  the  expressions  of  St.  Paul 
about  the  apostolate  and  his  behavior  to 
ward  St.  Peter  do  not  contradict  the  solemn 
declaration  of  Peter's  primacy  [cf.  Holtzm.]. 

"  The  gates  of  hell  "  in  the  Old  Testament 
repeatedly  signify  "  the  gates  of  death  "  or 
"  hades  "  [cf.  Is.  xxxviii.  10 ;  Job  xxxviii.  17 ; 
Ps.  ix.  15 ;  cvii.  18] ,  so  that  the  expression  sig 
nifies  the  house  or  palace  of  death  to  which 
the  souls  of  the  dead  must  repair.  If,  then, 
death  "  shall  not  prevail  against  it,"  i.  e. 
either  the  Church  [Hil.  in  Ps.  131,  n.  4 ;  Caj. 
Maid,  etc.]  or  both  the  Church  and  the  rock 
[Orig.  Pasch.  Leo  ep.  ad  episc.  Vienn.  x.  1], 
it  shall  stand  forever  [Schegg,  Bisp.  Schanz, 
Fil.  Keil,  Weiss,  Mansel,  Holtzm.  etc. ;  cf .  1 
Cor.  xv.  26,  55].  But  since  ''the  gates  of 
hell "  may  have  a  wider  meaning  in  the  New 
Testament  than  in  the  Old,  since  the  Greek 
expression  rendered  "  shall  not  prevail  against 
it  "  implies  the  idea  of  an  attack  [cf .  Ex.  xvii. 
11 ;  4  Kings  xxiv.  2;  2  Par.  viii.  3;  cxvii. 
5 ;  Is.  xxiv.  20 ;  Jer.  xv.  18 ;  Dan.  xi.  21 ; 
Wisd.  vii.  30],  since  again  the  parable  iu 
Mt.  vii.  25  clearly  implies  a  hostile  attack 
against  the  house  built  on  a  rock,  and  since 
finally  both  our  Lord  and  the  apostles  warn 
us  repeatedly  to  beware  of  the  attacks  of 
our  enemy,  the  devil  [cf .  2  Cor.  iv.  4 ;  Eph. 
vi.  12 ;  1  Petr.  v.  8 ;  Apoc.  vi.  8 ;  xx.  14] : 
for  these  reasons  we  may  explain  the  pas 
sage  "  the  kingdom  or  city  [cf .  Gen.  xxii.  17  ; 
xxiv.  GO  ;  Ex.  xx.  10 ;  Deut.  v.  14 ;  xii.  12 ; 
xv.  7 ;  Ksth.  iii.  2 ;  iv.  2 ;  v.  9,  13 ;  etc.]  of 
the  devil  shall  not  overcome  it  "  [cf.  Orig. 
Caj.  Maid.  Bar.  Arn.  Knab.  etc.].  The  at 
tacks  of  the  enemy  consisting  in  the  inroad 
of  heresies  [Orig.  Jer.  Br.  Druthm.  Zach.' 
Alb.  Thorn.],  in  divers  persecutions  [Theoph. 
Cyr.  Rab.],  in  temptation  to  sin  [Euth.  Br. 
Pasch.  Thorn.],  and  even  in  temporal  afflic 
tions  [Dion.],  the  victory  of  the  Church  im 
plies  not  only  her  gift  of  perpetuity,  but  also 
that  of  infallibility. 

y.  Peter's  power  of  the  keys.  "  And  I  will 
give  to  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of, 
heaven "  agrees  well  with  the  figure  of  a 
house.  Euth.  Bed.  Rab.  Pasch.  Druthm. 
Zach.  Thorn,  explain  this  power  of  the  keys 
given  to  Peter  as  the  power  of  admitting 
into  the  Church ;  but  since  commonly  the 
power  of  the  keys  signifies  supreme  dominion 
[cf.  Is.  xxii.  22 ;  Apoc.  i.  18 ;  iii.  17],  the 
keys  being  in  the  hands  of  the  supreme 
ruler,  and  since  this  meaning  of  the  expres 
sion  is  even  upheld  by  the  Rabbinic  writers . 
[cf.  Wunsche,  p.  195],  Christ  gave  to  Peter 
in  the  power  of  the  keys  not  only  the  power 
of  admitting  and  excluding,  but  also  the 
highest  power  of  ruling  the  kingdom,  second 
only  to  that  of  our  Lord  himself  [Chrys.  Caj. 
Jans.  Maid.  Suar.  Bar.  Sylv.  Bellarm.  Lap. 
Calm.  Arn.  Schegg,  Schanz,  Fil.  Knab.  etc.]. 

S.  Peter's  power  to  bind  and  loose.  The 
supreme  power  of  Peter  is  further  deter 
mined  in  the  words,  "  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
bind  upon  earth,  it  shall  be  bound  also  in 
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21.  From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  show  to  his  disciples  that  he 
must  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many  things  from  the  ancients,  and 
scribes,  and  chief  priests,  and  be  put  to  death,  and  the  third  day  rise 
again. 

22.  And  Peter  taking  him,  began  to  rebuke  him,  saying :  Lord,  be 
it  far  from  thee,  this  shall  not  be  unto  thee. 

23.  Who  turning,  said  to  Peter :  Go  behind  me,  Satan,  thou  art  a 
scandal  unto  me,  because  thou  savorest  not  the  things  that  are  of  God, 
but  the  things  that  are  of  men. 

omitted  in  D  am  fuld  hub  theod  corp  lind.     In  21 :  "  after  three  days  "  in 
D  ;  "  after  the  third  day  "  in  a  b  c  e  ff2  g1  cop. 


heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on 
earth,  it  shall  be  loosed  also  in  heaven." 
This  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  is  not  merely 
the  power  to  preach  the  gospel,  though  the 
latter  contains  the  norm  of  admission  into 
and  exclusion  from  the  kingdom  [Keil, 
Diisterdick,  Miiller]  ;  nor  is  it  merely  the 
power  to  communicate  from  the  treasure- 
house  of  the  kingdom  or  to  withhold  these 
spiritual  goods  from  men  [cf.  Schegg]  ;  nor 
again  is  it  merely  the  power  to  forgive  sins 
and  remit  its  punishments  [cf.  Tert.  de 
pudicit.  c.  xxi. ;  Chrys.  Euth.  Theoph.  Bed. 
Bab.  Druthm.  Thorn.  Dion.  Grimm,  iii.  p. 
648],  but  it  implies  supreme  legislative  and 
judicial  power  in  the  kingdom  [Caj.  Suar. 
Jans.  Lap.  Sylv.  Bar.  Calm.  Arn.  Reischl, 
Fil.  Knab.  Palm.  1.  c.  p.  205].  For  the 
words  of  our  Lord  must  be  explained  not 
from  a  stray  passage  in  Diodorus  Siculus 
[i.  27]  and  Josephus  [B.  J.  I.  v.  2],  but  from 
the  common  language  of  the  Jewish  doctors 
whose  terminology  had  become  known  to 
the  common  people  together  with  the  Phar 
isaic  precepts  [cf .  Mt.  v.  34-36 ;  xv.  2,  5  ; 
xix.  3 ;  xxiii.  2-4,  16-22 ;  Acts  xxi.  24 ;  2 
Cor.  xi.  24  ;  Num.  xxx.  3,  10 ;  Dan.  vi.  8,  9, 
14,  16].  Even  though  the  expression  "  to 
bind  "  or  "  to  loose  "  meant  nothing  among 
the  Jews  but  the  authoritative  declaration  of 
what  was  licit  or  illicit  according  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  the  power  of  thus  authoritatively 
interpreting  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his 
spirit  would  imply  legislative  power.  But 
as  Morinus  [Commentar.  hist,  de  disciplina 
in  administr.  sacr.  pcenitent.  lib.  i.  c.  viii. 
Antuerp.  1682,  p.  19],  Wiinsche  [p.  196], 
and  Ed.  [ii.  p.  85]  maintain,  the  expressions 
"  to  bind  "  and  "  to  loose  "  denote  authorita 
tive  declarations  on  all  that  refers  to  religion 
and  practice,  so  that  our  Lord  rightly  ex 
tended  Peter's  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  all 
things  "  whatsoever  "  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
[cf.  Lightf.  Schb'ttgen,  Wetstein,  Wiinsche, 
Fritzsche,  Ahrens.  Steitz,  Meyer,  Weizsacker, 
Grimm,  Keim,  Knab.  etc.]. 

This  great  promise  to  Peter  is  immediately 
followed  by  Christ's  prohibition  to  "  tell  that 
he  was  Jesus  the  Messias."  Chrys.  Euth. 
Theoph.  Jer.  Thorn.  Jans.  Maid.  Calm,  be 


lieve  that  before  the  resurrection  Jesus  did 
not  urge  his  divinity  upon  his  followers  lest 
they  might  be  scandalized  at  his  coming  suf 
ferings.  But  the  prohibition  concerns  the 
manifestation  not  of  his  divinity,  but  of  his 
Messiasship ;  the  corrupt  Messianic  ideas  of 
the  Jews  did  not  permit  him  to  appear 
publicly  as  the  Messias,  since  the  people 
would  have  attempted  to  realize  the  tem 
poral  Messianic  kingdom  they  generally  ex 
pected  [cf.  Mt.  viii.  4 ;  xiii.  12-15 ;  John 
vi.  15]. 

21.  From   that   time   Jesus.]     2.   Peter's 
rebuke.     In   this   section   we   have   first   the 
scandal  of   Peter,  vv.   21-23 ;  then   the  de 
scription  of  the  Christian  cross,  w.  24-28. 
a.    Scandal   of  Peter.     "  From   that   time  " 
denotes   the    period   when   Jesus   had   bee,n 
acknowledged  by  Peter   as  the  Son  of   the 
living  God  ;  it  was  some  time  after  the  third 
Easter    in    Christ's   public   life,    about   ten 
months  before  his  death.     "  Jesus  began  to 
show  "  clearly  what   till   then  he  had   only 
hinted  at  [cf.  Jn.  ii.  19  ;  iii.  14]  :  "  that  he 
must   go  to   Jerusalem,"  according   to   the 
will    of   his   Father    [cf.   Mt.    xvii.    10,  21  ; 
xx.    18;    xxvi.   54;  Lk.    xxiv.   25-27,    46], 
"  and  suffer  many  things  from  the  ancients, 
and   scribes,  and   chief   priests,"  i.  e.   from 
the  civil,  religious,  and   learned  authorities 
of  the  nation  [cf.  Mt.  ii.  4].     The  slowness 
of  the  apostles  to  understand  the  clear  words 
"he   must  ...  be   put  to  death,    and  the 
third  day  rise  again  "  [cf .  Mk.  ix.  31 ;  Lk. 
xviii.  34]  may  be  explained  first  as  agreeing 
with  the  general  obscurity  of  prophecies  be 
fore  their  fulfilment ;  secondly,  the  prophecy 
was   contrary  to   the   apostles'    wishes,   and 
therefore     hard    to    believe  ;  thirdly,    they 
might  suspect  that  Jesus  spoke  in  a  parable, 
and     this   the    more,    because   Os.   vi.    2,   3 
employs   a   similar   metaphor ;    finally,   the 
minds  of  the  apostles  at  the  time  of  the  pas 
sion  were  so  disturbed  that  they  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  recall  even  the  clearest  pro 
phecies.     That  Jesus  predicted  his  resurrec 
tion  clearly  is  seen  from  Mt.  xxviii.  6 ;  Lk. 
xxiv.  6-8. 

22.  "And  Peter  taking  him"  apart, "  began 
to  rebuke   him,"  but  was  interrupted  after 
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24.  Then  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples  :  If  any  man  will  come  after 
me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me. 

25.  For  he  that  will  save  his  life,  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that  shall 
lose  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall  find  it. 

26.  For  what  doth  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
suffer  the  loss  of  his  own  soul  ?     Or  what  exchange  shall  a  man  give 
for  his  soul  ? 

27.  For  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with 
his  angels,  and  then  will  he  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
works. 

28.  Amen,  I  say  to  you,  there  are  some  of  them  that  stand  here, 
that  shall  not  taste  death,  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his 
kingdom. 


the  first  words.  "  Lord,  be  it  far  from  thee  " 
is  a  strong  expostulation  [cf.  Jer.  1  Mach.  ii. 
21]  ;  "  this  shall  not  be  unto  thee  "  is  either 
explanatory  of  the  foregoing  words  [Grot.], 
or  a  prayer  [Fritzsche],  or  again  a  confident 
declaration  on  Peter's  part  [Alf.].  "Who 
turning,"  either  to  Peter  with  a  stern  coun 
tenance,  or  from  Peter  in  indignation.  "  Go 
behind  me,"  i.  e.  out  of  my  sight.  "  Satan  " 
is  addressed  to  the  devil,  according  to  Hil. 
Chrysol.  [serm.  27],andMarcellus  [cf.  Euseb. 
cont.  Marcell.  i.  2],  so  that  our  Lord  said  : 
"  Go  behind  me  [Peter]  ;  Satan,  thou  art  a 
scandal  to  me  "  ;  but  the  context  demands 
that  the  word  be  ref  erred  to  Peter.  Not  as 
if  Peter  had  pronounced  his  words  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  devil,  nor  as  if  "  Satan  "  in 
the  New  Testament  too  could  be  regarded  as 
an  appellative  meaning  "  adversary  "  [Num. 
xxii.  22  ;  1  Kings  xxix.  4 ;  2  Kings  xix.  23  ; 
3  Kings  v.  18,  etc. ;  cf.  Orig.  Chrys.  Euth. 
Theoph.  Jer.  Bed.  etc.] ;  but  because  Peter, 
speaking  from  human  affection  for  Jesus, 
suggested  what  the  devil  himself  had  sug 
gested  in  the  temptation  [Mt.  iv.  3-9],  so 
that  the  apostle  materially  at  least  furthered 
the  devil's  cause  [cf.  Chrys.  Euth.].  Hence 
Peter  was  "  a  scandal  "  unto  Jesus,  savoring 
"  the  things  that  are  of  men,"  i.  e.  measur 
ing  them  according  to  a  human  standard, 
not  estimating  them  according  to  the  light 
of  revelation. 

24.  Then  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples.]  b. 
The  Christian  cross.  "  If  any  man  will  come 
after  me  "  denotes  that  Christ  does  not  force 
men  to  become  his  disciples  [Chrys.].  "  Let 
him  deny  himself  "  by  disregarding  his  inor 
dinate  affections  for  pleasure  and  honor,  and 
for  all  the  sources  of  pleasure  and  honor  [cf . 
Gregor.  horn.  in.  evang.  xxxii.  2 ;  Chrys. 
Theoph.  Maid.  Jans.  Sylv.  Lap.],  and  let 
him  show  in  word  and  deed  that  "  Christ 
liveth  in  him  "  [Gal.  ii.  20 ;  cf.  Orig.  Chrys. 
Jer.  Rab.  Pasch.  Thorn.].  The  follower  of 
Jesus  must  not  only  "  deny  himself,"  but 
also  "  take  up  his  cross  "  [cf.  Mt.  x.  38]  as 
those  condemned  to  death  were  wont  to  do. 
"And  follow  me  "  is  not  a  mere  equivalent  of 


self-denial  and  carrying  the  cross  [cf.  Jans.], 
but  denotes  also  the  necessity  of  persever 
ance  in  both  [Lap.]  and  the  manner  in  which 
both  must  be  fulfilled  [Euth. ;  cf .  Heb.  xii. 
2-4 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  21].  Alb.  shows  that  Jesus 
adds  three  reasons  for  following  him  in  self- 
denial  and  the  carrying  of  the  cross :  First, 
this  is  the  only  way  to  be  saved  [cf.  Mt.  x. 
39]  ;  just  as  the  only  way  to  renew  and 
multiply  the  grain  of  corn  is  to  sow  it  and 
thus  seemingly  to  destroy  it,  so  the  only  way 
to  find  life  is  to  lose  it  [cf.  Gregor.  horn,  in 
evang.  xxxii.  4].  Secondly,  it  is  the  only 
profitable  manner  of  life,  for  the  "  gain  of 
the  whole  world  "  cannot,  either  in  intensity 
[Euth.],  or  in  duration  [Br.],  be  compared 
with  "  the  loss  of  [one's]  own  soul " ;  one 
cannot  profitably  exchange  any  earthly  good 
whatever  for  a  happy  eternity.  Thirdly,  it 
is  the  only  secure  manner  of  life,  "  for  the 
Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his 
Father  "  [cf .  Jn.  xvii.  5 ;  Mt.  xxiv.  30]  "  with 
his  angels  "  [cf.  Mt.  xxiv.  31 ;  Mk.  xiii.  27  ; 
1  Thess.  iv.  15],  "and  then  will  he  render 
to  every  man  according  to  his  works,"  a  re 
ward  described  in  Mt.  xxv.  34,  41 ;  Rom.  ii. 
9,  10.  Jesus  urges  the  foregoing  three  rea 
sons  by  another  consideration :  "  Some  of 
them  that  stand  here  .  .  .  shall  not  taste," 
or  experience  [cf.  Jn.  viii.  52  ;  Heb.  ii.  9], 
"  death,  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming 
in  his  kingdom."  In  the  Old  Testament 
the  coming  of  God  signifies  his  special  mani 
festation  either  by  way  of  justice  or  mercy 
[cf.  Is.  iii.  14 ;  xxvi.  21 ;  xxx.  27  ;  xxxv.  4 ; 
xl.  10 ;  xlii.  13 ;  Ii.  14 ;  Ixvi.  15,  18 ;  Mich. 
i.  3 ;  Hab.  iii.  3  ;  etc.].  The  "  coming  of 
the  Son  of  man  "  mentioned  in  the  present 
passage  must  therefore  refer  to  a  special 
manifestation  of  the  Son  of  man.  Some 
commentators  referred  to  by  Orig.  and  Cyr. 
Chrys.  Euth.  Theoph.  Hil.  Jer.  Pasch.  Br. 
Maid.  Bar.  Sylv.  Lap.  Kilb.  see  in  this  mani 
festation  the  transfiguration  which  is  told 
immediately  after  the  present  passage  ;  but 
first,  the  preceding  verse  leads  us  to  expect 
a  manifestation  of  justice,  not  of  mercy  ; 
secondly,  an  event  happening  "after  six 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

1.  And  after  six  days  Jesus  taketh  unto  him  Peter,  and  James,  and 
John  his  brother,  and  bringeth  them  up  into  a  high  mountain  apart. 

2.  And  he  was  transfigured  before  them :  and  his  face  did  shine  as 
the  sun,  and  his  garments  became  white  as  snow. 

3.  And  behold    there  appeared  to   them  Moses  and  Elias  talking 
with  him. 

In  1 :  "  and  it  came  to  pass,  after  "  D  it[most]  eg  lich  ken  rush.     In  2 : 


days''  would   have  hardly  been  introduced 
by  the  phrase  "  there  are  some  of  them  that 
stand   here,   that   shall   not   taste    death " ; 
thirdly,    in   his   transfiguration   the   Son   of 
man  did  not  come  "  in  his  kingdom."     One 
or  more  of  these  reasons  militate  against  the 
opinion   that   the    "  coming   of   the    Son   of 
man  "  refers  to  the  foundation  of  the  Church 
[cf .  Gregor.  horn,  in  evang.  xxxii.  5 ;  Bed. 
Rab.  Thorn.  Jans.  Lam.  who  adopt  this  view 
on  account  of  the  parallel  passages  Mk.  viii. 
39 ;   and  Lk.  ix.  27  without  giving  its  full 
weight  to  the  context  of   the  first  gospel]  ; 
or  that  it  refers  to  the  time  after  the  resur 
rection    [Caj.]  ;    or   to   the   three    foregoing 
events   [Alb.]  ;    or   to   two   of   them    [Bed. 
Rab.  Thorn.]  ;  or  to  the  last  judgment ;  or 
to   the   ascension,   to    the   manifestation   of 
grace   in  the  Church   militant,  and   to   the 
transfiguration  [Dion.]  ;  or  even  to  the  con 
templation    and   knowledge    of    the   Word 
[Orig.].     If  we  identify  the  "  coming  of  the 
Son  of  man  "  with  the  manifestation  of  his 
justice  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  we 
satisfy  not  only  the  three  considerations  al 
ready  stated,  but  follow  the  analogy  of  xxiv. 
3  ff.  where  the  last  judgment  is  connected 
with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  [cf.  Calm. 
Schegg,  Bisp.  Arn.  Reischl,  Grimm  iv.  p.  20 ; 
Schanz,  Fil.  Keil,  Mansel,  Knab.  etc.]. 

1.  And  after  six  days.]  •?.  Peter's 
presence  at  the  transfiguration.  In  this  section 
we  consider  first  the  transfiguration  proper, 
w.  1-3 ;  secondly,  the  words  spoken  during 
the  transfiguration,  vv.  4-6  ;  thirdly,  the  oc 
currences  after  the  transfiguration,  vv.  7-13. 
a.  The  transfiguration  proper.  The  connec 
tion  of  this  event  with  the  preceding  passage 
consists  in  the  manifestation  of  the  glory 
that  will  follow  the  suffering  of  Jesus,  and 
the  self-denial  and  cross  of  the  disciples. 
"  After  six  days  "  according  to  the  first  and 
the  second  gospel  [Mk.  ix.  1]  is  parallel  to 
"  about  eight  days  "  of  the  third  [Lk.  ix. 
28]  ;  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  count  only 
the  intermediate  days,  while  St.  Luke  adds 
the  first  and  last  also  [cf.  Aug.  de  cons.  ev. 
ii.  56,  113;  Chrys.  Euth.  Hil.  Thorn,  etc.]  ; 
or  St.  Luke  gives  "  about "  the  number  ;  or 
again  counts  parts  of  days  as  whole  days 
[Jans.].  "Jesus  taketh  unto  him  Peter," 
the  head  of  the  apostles,  "  and  James,"  the 
first  martyr  among  the  apostles,  "  and  John 


his  brother,"  the  virgin  among  his  brethren  ; 
we  find  these  same  disciples  privileged  at  the 
resuscitation  of  the  dead  child  [Mk.  v.  37 ; 
Lk.  viii.  51]  and  in  the  garden  of  Gethsem- 
ani  [Mt.  xxvi.  37].  "  And  bringeth  them 
up  into  a  high  mountain  apart,"  in  order  to 
pray  [Lk.  ix.  28]  ;  since  they  descended  the 
following  day  [Lk.  ix.  37],  the  transfigura 
tion  must  have  happened  during  the  night, 
so  that  the  disciples  are  naturally  represented 
as  overcome  with  sleep  [Lk.  ix.  32].  The 
mountain  was  Hermon  or  Thabor  [Orig.  in 
cat.  ad.  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  13;  Euseb.  caesar. 
ibid.],  or  Hermon  [Stanley,  Sin.  and  Palest, 
p.  399  ;  Thomson,  The  Laud  and  the  Book, 
p.  231],  or  one  of  the  mountains  bordering 
the  lake  [Alf.],  or  Thabor  [Cyr.  of  Jerusal. 
cat.  xii.  16 ;  Jer.  ep.  xlvi.  12 ;  cviii.  13 ; 
Damasc.  de  traiisfig. ;  Bed.  Maid.  Bar.  Lap. 
Arn.  Holzammer,  Mislin,  Sepp.  das.  heil. 
Land,  ii.  114  ;  Grimm,  etc.]. 

Reasons  for  the  last  opinion  :  First,  Josephus 
[B.  J.  II.  xx.  6  ;  IV.  i.  8  ;  Vit.  n.  37]  shows 
that  the  top  of  Thabor  was  bare  at  the  time 
of  Christ,  whatever  may  have  stood  upon  it 
at  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great  [B.  C. 
218  ;  cf.  Polyb.  v.  70,  6]  ;  secondly,  Thabor 
is  about  a  journey  of  twenty  hours  away 
from  Cesarea  Philippi,  so  that  it  could  be 
easily  reached  in  six  days  by  Jesus  and  the 
disciples  ;  thirdly,  on  descending  from  the 
mountain  Jesus  encounters  the  multitudes 
and  the  scribes,  together  with  his  nine  dis 
ciples,  who  had  attempted  an  exorcism  [cf . 
Mk.  ix.  13],  all  of  which  would  have  been 
impossible  in  the  vicinity  of  Cesarea,  where 
the  scribes  were  very  few,  and  where  the 
disciples  had  been  forbidden  to  exercise  their 
miraculous  powers  [Mt.  x.  6]  ;  fourthly,  im 
mediately  after  the  transfiguration  Jesus  and 
his  disciples  journey  in  Galilee  [v.  21  ;  Mk. 
ix.  29]  ;  fifthly,  Thabor  is  a  "  high  "  moun 
tain,  measuring  1,748  or  1,755  or  1,868  feet  in 
height ;  it  is  also  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  [cf.  Judg.  iv.  6  ;  viii.  18  ; 
Ps.  Ixxxviii.  13;  Jer.  xlvi.  18;  Os.  v.  1]. 

2.  "  And  he  was  transfigured,"  not  in  the 
figure  or  form  of  his  body  [cf.  Cyr.  Euth.], 
but  "  his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun,  and  his 
garments  became  white  as  snow,"  so  that  he 
manifested  a  few  dim  rays  of  the  glory  con- 
naturally  due  to  his.  body  on  account  of  the 
hypostatic  union  [cf.  Hil.  Br.  Caj.  Pasch. 
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4.  And  Peter  answering,  said  to  Jesus :  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to 
be  here ;  if  thou  wilt,  let  us  make  here  three  tabernacles,  one  for  thee, 
and  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elias. 

5.  And  as  he  was  yet  speaking,  behold  a  bright  cloud  overshaded 
them,  and  lo  a  voice  out  of  the  cloud,  saying :  This  is  my  beloved  Son, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased  ;  hear  ye  him. 

6.  And  the  disciples  hearing,  fell  upon  their  face,  and  were  very 
much  afraid. 

7.  And  Jesus  came  and  touched  them,  and  said  to  them  :  Arise  and 
fear  not. 

"  light  "  instead  of  "  snow,"  more  common.     In  4  •'  "  let  us  make  "  in  most 


Greg,  moral,  xxxii.  6].  The  impression  pro 
duced  011  the  apostles  may  be  inferred  from 
the  words  of  Peter  and  John  written  many 
years  after  the  event  [2  Pet.  i.  16-18;  Jn.  i.  14; 
1  Jn.  i.  1  f.].  "And  behold  there  appeared 
to  them  Moses  and  Elias  "  :  the  latter  had 
never  died,  and  appeared  therefore  in  his  own 
body,  while  Moses  either  rose  from  the  dead 
[cf.  Jer.  auct.  de  mirabil.  S.  Script,  iii.  10 ; 
Bar.  Sylv.  Suar.  in  3am.  qu.  45,  disp.  32, 
sect.  2,  n.  7  ;  Tol.  in  c.  ix.  Luc.  annot.  61],  or 
his  soul  assumed  an  apparent  body  as  hap 
pens  in  apparitions  of  angels  [cf.  Thorn.  3  p. 
qu.  45,  a.  3,  ad  2  ;  Tost,  in  c.  xvii.  qu.  54 J. 
The  disciples  recognized  the  two  Old  Testa 
ment  persons  by  revelation  [Maid.],  or  from, 
the  words  in  which  Jesus  addressed  them 
[Theoph.  Jans.  Suar.  1.  c.  n.  10;  Sylv.],  or 
again  from  their  description  in  the  Old  Testa 
ment  [Grimm,  iv.  p.  39;  Schanz],  or  finally 
from  the  traditional  Jewish  description  of 
their  persons  [Euth.].  Moses  and  Elias  ap 
peared  at  the  transfiguration,  first,  because 
that  event  was  to  prefigure  the  future  com 
ing  of  Jesus  in  his  glory,  and  this  latter  will 
be  preceded  [Apoc.  xi.  3-6]  by  the  advent  of 
Moses  and  Elias  [Jans.  Maid. ;  but  the  two 
witnesses  of  Apoc.  xi.  3-6  are  more  commonly 
identified  with  Enoch  and  Elias ;  cf .  Suar.  1. 
c.  disp.  55,  sect.  3,  n.  2]  ;  secondly,  Moses 
and  Elias  represent  the  law  and  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the  living 
and  the  dead,  so  that  they  testify  to  Christ's 
power  over  life  and  death  [cf.  Jer.  Hil.  Rab. 
Pasch.  Dion.  Jans.  Maid.],  and  to  the  fulfil 
ment  of  law  and  prophecy  in  his  person 
[Chrys.].  Luke  [ix.  31]  tells  us  the  subject 
of  the  patriarchs'  conversation  with  our  Lord; 
it  was  a  new  confirmation  for  the  apostles  of 
the  coming  suffering  and  death  of  the  Master. 
4.  And  Peter  answering,  said.]  6.  Words 
at  the  transfiguration.  Lk.  ix.  32  renders  it 
clear  that  Peter  began  to  speak  ["  answer 
ing,"  cf.  xi.  25]  when  Moses  and  Elias  were 
about  to  withdraw.  Chrys.  thinks  that  the 
apostle  invited  Jesus  to  remain  forever  on 
Thabor,  being  overcome  with  heavenly  de 
light  [Orig.],  and  not  fully  realizing  his  own 
words  [Lk.  ix.  33 ;  Mk.  ix.  5]  ;  Rab.  infers 
from  Peter's  words  the  delight  awaiting  us 


in  our  future  life,  when  we  shall  see  Jesus  in 
his  full  glory.  God  himself  furnished  a  bet 
ter  tabernacle  than  Peter's  could  have  been, 
by  "  a  great  cloud  "  overshading  them  [cf. 
Orig.  Theoph.].  The  manifestation  of  God's 
presence  in  a  cloud  is  too  well  known  to 
need  comment  [cf .  Ex.  xvi.  10  ;  xix.  9 ;  xxiv. 
15 ;  xxxiii.  9  ;  3  Kings  viii.  10 ;  Ps.  ciii.  3  ; 
etc.  Maid.  Chrys.  Euth.  Theoph.  Br.  Jans, 
etc.].  "  Overshaded  them,"  not  the  disci 
ples,  but  Jesus  and  his  two  visitors  [Jans. 
Knab.],  because  the  "  voice  "  came  "out  of 
the  cloud."  The  testimony  "  this  is  my  be 
loved  Son  "  confirms  Peter's  testimony  [xvi. 
16]  ;  the  words  have  been  considered  in  iii. 
17.  The  clause  "  hear  ye  him,"  alluding  to 
Deut.  xviii.  15,  confirms  our  Lord's  previous 
prediction  of  his  own  suffering  as  well  as  his 
instruction  on  the  self-denial  of  his  disciples. 
"  The  disciples  .  .  .  were  very  much  afraid," 
an  incident  fully  agreeing  with  the  feeling 
of  several  saints  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa 
ment  in  the  presence  of  God's  special  mani 
festation  [cf.  Is.  vi.  5  ;  Ez.  ii.  1 ;  Dan.  vii.  15  ; 
x.  8  ;  Apoc.  i.  13,  17  ;  etc.]. 

7.  And  Jesus  came  and  touched  them.] 
c.  After  the  transfiguration.  The  touch  of 
Jesus  brought  about  the  fearlessness  en 
joined  by  his  words  [cf.  Jer.].  "  Tell  the 
vision  [cf.  Acts  vii.  31  ;  Ecclus.  xliii.  1]  to  no 
man,"  a  prohibition  given  not  for  fear  of 
scandal  at  the  following  suffering  and  death 
[cf.  Jer.  Chrys.  Euth.  Bed.  etc.],  nor  on  ac 
count  of  the  apostles'  weakness,  who  needed 
the  special  infusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  or 
der  to  preach  Christ's  glory  [cf.  Hil.  Thorn.], 
nor  to  avoid  offence  on  the  part  of  those 
disciples  that  had  not  been  present  on  Tha 
bor  [Damasc.  Corder.  cat.  Luc.  p.  257],  nor 
finally  to  teach  humility  [cf.  Alb.  Dion.]  ; 
but  the  prohibition  was  based  on  the  same 
necessity  of  not  arousing  the  people's  expec 
tations  of  a  glorious  Messias  which  we  found 
in  xvi.  20  [Schanz,  Knab.  etc.].  The  ques 
tion  "  why  then  do  the  scribes  say  that  Elias 
must  come  first  "  does  not  show  doubt  on 
the  part  of  the  questioners  concerning  the 
truth  of  the  Pharisaic  doctrine  [cf.  Meyer]  ; 
nor  does  it  prove  that  the  apostles  had  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord's  Messiasship 
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8.  And  they  lifting  up  their  eyes,  saw  no  one,  but  only  Jesus. 

9.  And  as  they  came  down  from  the  mountain,  Jesus  charged  them, 
saying :  Tell  the  vision  to  no  man,  till  the  Son  of  man  be  risen  from 
the  dead. 

10.  And  his  disciples  asked  him,  saying :  Why  then  do  the  scribes 
say  that  Elias  must  come  first  ? 

11.  But  he  answering  said  to  them :  Elias  indeed  shall  come,  and 
restore  all  things. 

12.  But  I  say  to  you  that  Elias  is  already  come,  and  they  knew  him 
not,  but  have  done  unto  him  whatsoever  they  had  a  mind.     So  also 
the  Son  of  man  shall  suffer  from  them. 

13.  Then  the  disciples  understood,  that  he  had  spoken  to  them  of 
John  the  Baptist. 

14.  And  when  he  was  come  to  the  multitude,  there  came  to  him  a 
man  falling  down  on  his  knees  before  him,  saying :  Lord,  have  pity  on 
my  son,  for  he  is  a  lunatic,  and  suffereth  much ;  for  he  falleth  often 
into  the  fire,  and  often  into  the  water. 

15.  And  I  brought  him  to  thy  disciples,  and  they  could  not  cure 
him. 

codd. ;  "  I  will  make  "  s  B  C*  b  ff1  med.     In  9  :  "  be  raised  from  "  B  D  ; 


only  on  Thabor  [cf.  Orig.  Chrys.  Euth. 
Jans.]  ;  nor  does  it  show  that  the  disciples 
identified  the  apparition  of  Elias  during  the 
transfiguration  with  his  promised  coming 
before  the  advent  of  the  Messias  [cf.  Weiss; 
Mai.  iv.  5,  6]  ;  nor  did  the  questioners  believe 
that  Christ  had  already  come  in  his  glory  [cf . 
Jer.]  ;  nor  were  they  in  doubt  whether  John 
the  Baptist  [cf.  xi.  14]  was  the  promised 
Elias,  since  they  must  have  understood  the 
words  of  the  scribes  in  their  literal  sense  [cf . 
xvi.  6  ff.]  ;  but  since  Jesus  had  just  then 
mentioned  his  resurrection  ["till  the  Son  of 
man  be  risen  from  the  dead  "],  the  disciples 
thought  that  his  advent  in  glory  was  near  at 
hand,  and  therefore  inquired  about  the  com 
ing  of  Elias  according  to  the  teaching  of  the 
scribes  [cf.  Jans.  Knab.  Lightf.  Wiinsche, 
Weber,  System  der  altsynag.  palast.  Theol. 
p.  337  f.]. 

As  Mai.  iii.  1 ;  iv.  5,  6  distinguishes  two 
advents  of  the  Messias  and  two  precursors, 
so  does  Jesus  in  his  answer  distinguish  the 
two  precursors  ;  first,  he  speaks  about  Elias  : 
"  Elias  indeed  shall  come,"  before  the  second 
advent, "  and  restore  all  things,"  preparing  all 
hearts  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  [cf .  Rom. 
xi.  25  ff.  ;  Just.  Orig.  Viet.  Chrys.  Jer.  Aug. 
and  all  later  Catholic  writers  of  weight]  ; 
secondly,  "  Elias  is  already  come,"  before  my 
first  advent,  in  the  person  of  the  Baptist 

tcf.  xi.  14  ff.],  ''and  they  knew  him  not" 
cf.  xi.  16  ff.],  "but  have  done  unto  him 
whatsoever  they  had  a  mind  "  [cf.  iv.  12 ;  xi. 
18  ;  Jn.  iv.  1].  The  Baptist's  sufferings  pre 
figure  those  of  the  Lord,  for  "  so  also  the 
Son  of  man  shall  suffer  from  them  "  [cf .  xiv. 


1  ff.] ,  so  that  the  Baptist  was  the  precursor 
of  the  Messias  in  death  as  well  as  in  life. 
"  Then  the  disciples  understood  that  he  had 
spoken  to  them  of  John  the  Baptist,"  identi 
fying  him  with  the  Elias  that  had  already 
come,  not  with  the  Elias  that  was  to  come 
before  the  second  advent. 

14.  And  when  he  was  come  to  the  multi 
tude.]  4.  Power  of  faith.  Here  we  have  first 
a  prayer  addressed  to  Jesus,  then  the  answer 
to  the  prayer,  and  finally  an  instruction  given 
to  the  disciples. 

a.  Prayer.  "  When  he  was  come  to  the 
multitude,"  i.  e.  the  day  after  the  transfig 
uration  [cf.  Lk.  ix.  37].  "Lord  have  pity," 
first  because  I  pray  for  "  my  son  "  ;  secondly, 
"  he  is  a  lunatic,  and  suffereth  much."  It  is 
evident  from  v.  17  that  the  boy  was  also 
possessed,  and  the  second  gospel  [cf.  Mk.  ix. 
14-29]  adds  that  he  was  dumb  and  suffered 
"  from  his  infancy."  Jans,  is  of  opinion  that 
all  his  suffering  was  the  effect  of  his  posses 
sion,  but  Caj.  Schanz,  Knab.  maintain  that 
the  possession  was  added  to  his  natural  infirm 
ities,  his  epilepsy  and  dumbness.  No  doubt, 
the  devil  aggravated  the  natural  affliction  of 
the  sufferer  considerably,  for  the  father  tes 
tified  "  he  falleth  often  into  the  fire,  and 
often  into  the  water."  "  I  brought  him  to 
thy  disciples  "  shows  that  the  father  knew 
of  the  miracles  wrought  by  them  ;  "  they 
could  not  cure  him  "  states  only  the  fact 
without  implying  blame  of  the  apostles  or 
doubt  concerning  the  power  of  Jesus  [cf. 
Cyr.] ;  according  to  Mk.  ix.  21,  22  the  faith 
of  the  petitioner  seems  to  have  been  very 
feeble,  so  that  his  lack  of  faith  may  have 
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16.  [Then]  Jesus  answered  and  said  :  O  unbelieving  and  perverse 
generation,  how  long  shall  I  be  with  you  ?  how  long  shall  I  suffer  you  ? 
Bring  him  hither  to  me. 

17.  And  Jesus  rebuked  him,  and  the  devil  went  out  of  him,  and  the 
child  was  cured  from  that  hour. 

18.  Then  came  the  disciples  to  Jesus  secretly,  and  said :  Why  could 
not  we  cast  him  out  ? 

19.  Jesus  said  to  them  :  Because  of  your  unbelief.    For,  amen  I  say 
to  you,  if  you  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  you  shall  say  to 
this  mountain :  Remove  from  hence  thither,  and  it  shall  remove ;  and 
nothing  shall  be  impossible  to  you. 

20.  But  this  kind  is  not  cast  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting. 

"be  risen"  s  C  Orig  Chrys  etc.  In  17 :  "from  that  hour"  is  omitted  in 
rush.  In  19 :  "  unbelief  "  in  C  D  E  F  G  H  L  T  it  vg  syr[sch  p]  ;  "  little 
faith  "  in  N  B  several  cursive  codd.,  syr[cu]  sah  cop  arm  seth  Orig  Chrys  Hil. 
20  is  omitted  in  s*  B  e  ff1  syr[cu  her]  sah,  but  is  found  in  almost  all  other 

of  the  disciples ;  the  devil  may  have  given 
such  striking  signs  of  his  power  [cf .  Mk.  ix. 
19,  25]  as  to  make  the  apostles  hesitate  in 
their  faith  [cf.  James  i.  6,  7].  "  Faith  as  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed  "  does  not  denote  great 
and  extraordinary  faith  [cf .  Pasch.  Jer.  Thorn. 
Bed.  Sylv.  Br.], though  the  kingdom  of  hea 
ven  is  compared  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed 
[cf.  Mt.  xiii.  31],  and  though  St.  Paul  [1  Cor. 
xiii.  2]  represents  the  faith  sufficient  to  move 
mountains  as  something  remarkable ;  nor 
does  the  expression  signify  a  lively  and  vehe 
ment  faith  similar  to  the  qualities  of  the 
mustard  seed  when  crushed  [cf.  Euth.  Dion. 
Fab.  Caj.  Jans.]  ;  nor  again  a  fruitful  and 
growing  faith  like  the  fruitfulness  and 
growth  of  the  mustard  plant  [cf.  Br.  Bar.] ; 
for  in  all  these  meanings  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  comparing  the  faith  to  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed  rather  than  to  mustard  seed  in 
general.  Recalling  the  smallness  of  the  grain 
of  mustard  seed  [cf.  Mt.  xiii.  31  f.],  we  must 
here  understand  by  "  faith  as  a  grain  of  mus 
tard  seed  "  even  the  least  amount  of  sincere 
faith  [Chrys.  Hil.  Maid.  Calm.  Am.  Reischl, 
Bisp.  Grimm,  Schegg,  Schanz,  Fil.  Knab. 
etc.],  a  meaning  that  also  agrees  better  with 
the  context  [cf.  Maid.].  Nor  is  there  any 
discrepancy  between  the  words  of  Jesus  thus 
understood  and  those  of  St.  Paul  [1  Cor.  xiii. 
2]  :  the  faith  of  miracles  implies  first  the 
theological  virtue  of  faith ;  secondly,  the 
application  of  that  universal  faith  to  one 
particular  object  concerning  which  the  thau- 
maturgus  firmly  believes  that  God  will  hear 
him  ;  thirdly,  a  firm  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  will  of  the  wonder-worker  as  to  the  suc 
cess  of  his  undertaking  [cf .  Suar.  De  fid.  disp. 
viii.  sect.  i.  3,  6].  The  words  of  Jesus  view 
this  faith  intensively,  and  assert  that  the 
least  amount  of  it  suffices  to  perform  any 
miracle  ;  the  apostle  views  the  same  faith 
extensively,  or  as  to  its  contents,  and  main 
tains  that  it  embraces  "  all  faith,"  i.  e.  all 


been  the  cause  of  the  apostles'  failure  [cf . 
Mt.  xiii.  58]. 

16.  Then  Jesus  answered  and  said.]  6. 
Grant  of  the  petition.  "  0  unbelieving  and 
perverse  generation  "  is  addressed  not  to  the 
whole  human  race  [cf.  Orig.],  nor  to  the 
father  alone  [Jer.  Euth.  Theoph.],  nor  to 
the  disciples  alone  [Hil.  Meyer,  Arn.  Bisp.], 
but  to  all  present  [cf .  Deut.  xxxii.  5  ;  Phil, 
ii.  15],  including  the  people  seduced  by  the 
suggestions  of  the  scribes  [Chrys.  Cyr.  Br. 
Thorn.  Jans.  Maid.  Lap.  Bar.  Schegg],  the 
father  showing  such  a  weak  faith  [cf.  Mk. 
ix.  21 ;  Chrys.  Maid.],  and  the  disciples  who 
had  failed  in  the  cure  of  the  sufferer  [Pasch. 
Dion.  Fab.  Caj.  Calm.  Schanz,  Fil.  Knab. 
Keil].  "  How  long  shall  I  be  with  you,"  not 
as  if  our  Lord  had  wished  to  suffer  the  death 
of  the  cross  rather  than  remain  with  them 
[cf .  Chrys.  Cyr.]  ;  but  he  complained  of  their 
slowness  to  comply  with  his  ardent  longing 
for  their  spiritual  welfare  [Jer.  Jans.  Maid.], 
manifesting  at  the  same  time  his  lovingkind- 
uess  in  the  words,  "  Bring  him  hither  to  me." 
"  And  Jesus  rebuked  him,"  not  the  boy  [cf. 
Theoph.  Rab.],  nor  his  sinfulness  [cf.  Bed. 
Pasch.  Thorn.],  nor  both  the  devil  and  the 
boy  [cf.  Euth.],  nor  the  devil  or  the  boy 
indiscriminately  [cf.  Jer.  Bisp.]  ;  but  the 
rebuke  was  directed  to  the  devil  alone,  as  is 
distinctly  stated  in  the  second  and  third  gos 
pel  [Mk.  ix.  24  ;  Lk.  ix.  43  ;  Cyr.  Dion.  Fab. 
Caj.  Jans.  Maid.  Calm.  Arn.  Schanz,  Fil. 
Knab.].  The  miracle  was  both  an  exorcism 
and  a  miraculous  cure  of  the  boy's  natural 
infirmities. 

18.  Then  came  the  disciples  to  Jesus.] 
c.  Instruction  of  the  disciples.  When  Jesus 
had  entered  a  house  [Mk.  ix.  2],  the  disciples 
inquired  after  the  cause  of  their  failure,  hav 
ing  either  not  heard  [cf .  Schegg]  or  not  fully 
understood  [cf.  Schanz]  the  foregoing  words 
of  the  Master  about  their  unbelief.  "  Because 
of  your  unbelief,"  Jesus  repeats  in  presence 
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21.  And  when  they  abode  together  in  Galilee,  Jesus  said  to  them : 
The  Son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  men. 

22.  And  they  shall  kill  him,  and  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  again. 
And  they  were  troubled  exceedingly. 

23.  And  when  they  were  come  to  Capharnaum,  they  that  received 
the  didrachmas,  came  to  Peter,  and  said  to  him :  Doth  not  your  master 
pay  the  didrachmas  ? 

codd.,  it[most]  vg  syr[sch  p]  arm  Orig  Chrys  Hil  Ambr  Aug.  In  21 : 
"when  they  abode  together  "^Bfgqabvg;  "  when  they  returned  "  in  C 
D  most  other  uncials,  ff1  syr[sch  p]  arm  sah  cop  c  e.  In  22 :  "  he  shall  rise 
again  "  in  B  Orig  Chrys ;  "  he  shall  be  raised  "  s  C  D  I  Orig  Ti  W  H  etc. 

followed  by  another  prediction  of  the  passion, 
and  this  again  by  a  new  miracle  confirming 
the  apostles  in  their  faith.  The  present  sec 
tion  treats,  therefore,  first  of  the  second  pre 
diction  of  the  passion,  and  then  of  the  mira 
cle  connected  with  Peter's  tribute  money. 

a.  Second  prediction  of  the  passion.  "  When 
they  abode  together  in  Galilee  "  indicates 
that  Jesus  endeavored  to  make  his  apostles 
familiar  with  his  coming  suffering  in  their 
own  country  where  they  felt  more  secure. 
"  Into  the  hands  of  men  "  shows  either  the 
indignity  of  the  coming  suffering  or  its  atro 
city  ;  "  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  "  was 
regarded  as  the  greatest  misfortune  by  the 
prophets  [cf.  Mich.  vii.  6 ;  1  Par.  xxi.  13]. 
"  They  were  troubled  exceedingly,"  because 
they  did  not  yet  understand  the  mystery  of 
the  cross  [cf .  Mk.  ix.  31 ;  Lk.  ix.  45  ;  Hil. 
Chrys.]  ;  in  spite  of  this  sadness,  there  is  no 
such  resistance  as  we  find  in  xvi.  22. 

23.  And  when  they  were  come  to  Caphar 
naum.]  b.  The  didrachma.  "  They  that  re 
ceived  the  didrachmas "  were  not  collecting 
a  Roman  contribution  [cf.  Jer.  Jans.  Maid. 
Lap.  Bar.  Sylv.  Bed.  Rab.  Pasch.  Alb.  Thorn. 
Dion.  Wieseler],  but  the  temple  tribute  [Hil. 
Baron,  ad  ann.  33,  n.  30  ;  Lam.  and  nearly  all 
recent  writers]  ;  this  is  clear,  first  from  the 
amount  collected  which  was  exactly  the 
yearly  temple  tribute  ;  secondly,  nothing  is 
known  of  a  yearly  Roman  contribution  about 
the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  [cf.  Wieseler, 
Chronol.  Synopse,  p.  265  ;  Beitrage,  p.  109]  ; 
thirdly,  the  argument  of  our  Lord  in  v.  24 
— "  the  kings  of  the  earth,  of  whom  do 
they  receive  tribute  or  custom  ?  of  their  own 
children  or  of  strangers  ?  "  —  would  be  of  no 
force  if  there  had  been  question  of  tribute 
payable  to  an  earthly  king,  since  our  Lord 
was  no  child  of  the  Roman  rulers  ;  but  he 
was  the  Son  of  God,  and  therefore  free  from 
contributions  payable  to  God.  It  was  com 
manded  by  Moses  that  every  male  of  twenty 
years  and  upwards  should  pay  at  the  time  of 
the  census  half  a  side  for  the  expense  of  pub 
lic  worship  [Ex.  xxx.  12  ff.]  ;  after  the  return 
from  the  captivity  this  tax  was  made  the  third 
of  a  side  [2  Esdr.  x.  32],  subsequently  it  was 
increased  to  half  a  side  each  year  [Jos.  Ant. 
III.  viii.  2],  and  about  the  time  of  our  Lord 
it  was  levied  even  among  the  Jews  out  of 


kinds  of  faith.  We  need  not  then  assume  a 
hyperbole  in  our  Lord's  words  [Bar.  and 
Sylv.  against  Maid.].  "  This  mountain  " 
does  not  mean  the  devil  [cf.  Hil.  Jer. 
Theoph.  Bed.  Br.],  but  it  partly  refers  to 
the  mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  the  words 
were  spoken  [cf.  Mt.  xvii.  1],  partly  it  alludes 
to  a  well-known  proverb  [cf.  Zach.  iv.  7 ; 
Buxtorf ,  Lex.  Talm.  p.  1053  ;  Lightf .  in  Mt. 
xxi.  Ul ;  Wunsche,  p.  204]  according  to 
which  the  moving  of  mountains  expressed 
extraordinary  and  incredible  deeds  of 
strength.  There  is  no  need  to  inquire  why 
the  apostles  did  not  move  mountains  in  their 
later  life  [cf.  Theoph.  Thorn.],  though  Chrys. 
testifies  that  some  saints  did  transfer  moun 
tains,  as  is  well  known  of  Gregory  of  Neo- 
cesarea  [cf.  Bed.  ad  Marc.  xi.  23]  ;  the  Lord's 
words  merely  mean,  "  Nothing  shall  be  im 
possible  to  you." 

The  following  verse  is  wanting  in  ^*  B  33  e 
ff  syr[cu  her]  sah  cop[cd]  ffith[rom]  Eus[can], 
and  is  therefore  omitted  by  Tisch.  W  II 
Weiss ;  but  the  omission  rests  on  too  little 
testimony,  while  the  interpolation  of  the  verse 
out  of  the  second  gospel  is  improbable  on  ac 
count  of  the  discrepancy.  "  This  kind  "  does 
not  refer  to  all  devils  [cf .  Chrys.  Euth.  Thorn. 
Grimm],  for  many  of  them  were  expelled  by 
the  mere  command  of  the  exorcists  [cf .  Acts 
xvi.  18 ;  Lk.  x.  17  ;  ix.  49]  ;  but  it  denotes 
specially  wicked  demons  [Jer.  Leo,  serm.  87, 
2  ;  Bed.  Pasch.  Alb.  Dion.  Caj.  Jans.  Maid. 
Lap.  Bar.  Calm.  Arn.  Schegg,  Reischl,  Fil. 
Knab.  etc.].  "  Prayer  and  fasting  "  are 
needed  on  the  part  of  the  possessed  person 
[Chrys.],  on  the  part  of  the  exorcist  or  the 
wonder-worker  [Orig.],  on  the  part  of  both 
the  demoniac  and  the  exorcist  [Theoph. 
Euth.].  It  is  as  reasonable  that  the  pos 
sessed  person  should  make  use  of  spiritual 
weapons  against  his  spiritual  enemies,  as  that 
the  exorcist  should  attain  to  a  closer  union 
with  God  by  prayer  and  victory  over  his  in 
ordinate  affections  before  beginning  to  grap 
ple  with  God's  enemies. 

21.  And  when  they  abode  together  in  Gal 
ilee.]  o.  Peter's  tribute  money.  As  Peter's 
profession  of  Christ's  divinity  was  followed 
by  the  prediction  of  the  passion,  and  this  in 
turn  by  the  transfiguration ;  so  is  the  mani 
festation  of  Christ's  glory  in  the  exorcism 
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24.  He  said :  Yes.     And  when  he  was  come  into  the  house,  Jesus 
prevented  him,  saying :    What  is  thy  opinion,  Simon  ?     The  kings  of 
the  earth,  of  whom  do  they  receive  tribute  or  custom  ?    of  their  own 
children,  or  of  strangers  ? 

25.  And   he   said :    Of  strangers.     Jesus    said   to  him :  Then  the 
children  are  free. 

26.  But  that  we  may  not  scandalize  them,  go  to  the  sea,  and  cast  in 
a  hook :  and  that  fish  which  shall  first  come  up,  take ;  and  when  thou 
hast  opened  its  mouth,  thou  shalt  find  a  stater ;  take  that  and  give  it 
to  them  for  me  and  thee. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

1.  At  that  hour  the  disciples  came  to  Jesus,  saying :  Who  thinkest 
thou  is  the  greater  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? 

In  1 :  "  day  "   instead   of  "  hour  "   in    several  cursive    codd.,   evangelist., 

of  the  living  God  "  [xvi.  16],  is  free  from  the 
temple  tribute  [Chrys.  Theoph.  Euth.  Hil. 
Jer.  Bed.  Rab.  Br.  Thorn.  Caj.  Maid.  Jans. 
Lam.  etc.]  ;  secondarily,  but  only  by  way  of 
theological  inference,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  also  the  apostles,  as  members  of  Christ's 
household,  are  free  [cf.  Fab.  Jans.  Maid. 
Lap.  Sylv.  Calm.].  The  second  inference  is 
confirmed,  as  far  as  Peter  is  concerned,  by 
the  words  "  that  we  may  not  scandalize 
them,"  though  Jesus  may  have  spoken  here 
as  in  Mk.  iv.  30  or  Jn.  iii.  11.  He  gives  us, 
at  any  rate,  a  lesson  not  to  urge  the  law  of 
Christian  liberty  where  it  might  give  spirit 
ual  offence  to  the  little  ones,  and  to  discrimi 
nate  between  the  times  when  we  may  use  it 
[cf.  Chrys.]. 

26.  "  When  thou  hast  opened  its  mouth, 
thou  shalt  find  a  stater,"  either  created  there 
[Dion.  Maid.  Arn.],  or  placed  there  by  the 
ministry  of  angels,  or  casually  taken  up  by  • 
the  fish  and  not  yet  swallowed  [cf.  Sylv. 
Calm.]  ;  the  money  is  thus  procured  mirac 
ulously,  not  as  if  the  common  purse  of  the 
apostles  [cf.  Jn.  xii.  6]  had  been  exclusively 
for  the  use  of  the  poor  [cf.  Thorn.],  nor  as  if 
it  had  been  empty  just  then  [cf.  Maid.],  but 
because  Jesus  intended  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  tax-gatherers  without  yielding  up  his 
own  privilege,  and  at  the  same  time  to  con 
firm  the  apostles  in  their  faith  by  showing 
his  knowledge  and  power  [cf.  Jer.].  "  Give 
it  to  them  for  me  and  thee,"  not  merely  be 
cause  thou  alone  among  the  apostles  are 
bound  to  pay  like  myself  on  account  of  thy 
residence  in  Capharnaum  [cf.  Schanz],  but 
because  of  thy  dignity  as  rock  of  the  Church 
[cf.  Chrys.  Jer.  Suar.  Defens.  fidei  cath.  adv. 
angl.  sect,  error,  lib.  iv.  c.  v.  n.  9]. 


Palestine  [Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  vii.  2 ;  x.  8 ;  XVI. 
vi.  2  ;  xviii.  9 ;  Phil,  de  mon.  lib.  ii.  3]  ; 
finally,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the 
proceeds  were  assigned  to  Jupiter  Capitoli- 
nus  [Jos.  B.  J.  VII.  vi.  7].  The  money  was 
collected  between  the  15th  and  25th  of  Adar 
[about  Febr.],  and  during  that  time  there 
were  centres  where  common  money  might  be 
exchanged  for  the  temple  currency  in  all 
towns  of  the  land  [Phil,  ad  Cai.  23;  ii.  568], 
though  Nisibis  and  Nahardea  appear  to  have 
been  the  principal  centres  of  collection  [Jos. 
Ant.  XVIII.  ix.  1]. 

"  Didrachma  "  in  the  Ixx.  version  is  equiv 
alent  to  the  Hebrew  shekel,  but  Josephus 
and  Aquila  agree  with  the  evangelist  in  using 
it  for  the  "  half-shekel "  ;  the  drachma  was 
about  15c.  or  7id.,  the  didrachma  about 
30c.  or  15d.,  the  sicle  or  stater  [cf.  verse  2(j] 
about  60c.  or  30d.  They  "  came  to  Peter  " 
because  they  had  a  holy  reverence  for  Jesus 
[Jer.  Theoph.  Euth.  Alb.  Thorn.  Dion.  Caj. 
Jans.  Fil.],  and  they  knew  that  Peter  either 
was  the  head  of  the  disciples,  or  at  least 
enjoyed  a  great  familiarity  with  the  Mas 
ter  [Euth.  Alb.  Caj.]  ;  whether  they  asked 
through  malice  [Jer.],  or  deceit  [Pasch.],  or 
in  order  to  tempt  [Alb.],  or  sincerely,  can 
hardly  be  determined  ;  since  they  said  "  your 
Muster,"  they  hardly  thought  that  Jesus 
would  exempt  himself  from  the  tax  on  ac 
count  of  his  Messianic  claims  [cf .  Meyer,  Arn. 
B  ucher] ,  though  they  may  have  doubted  about 
his  course  of  action  on  account  of  his  common 
opposition  to  the  Pharisaic  traditions. 

24.  "  He  said,  Yes,"  without  thereby  indi 
cating  that  Jesus  had  paid  the  temple  tribute 
in  the  preceding  years  ;  the  whole  passage  de 
termines  nothing  about  our  Lord's  past  con 
duct  in  this  regard.  "  Jesus  prevented  him," 
thus  showing  his  watchfulness  over  his  dis 
ciples.  The  immediate  conclusion  of  our 
Lord's  question  is  that  he  himself,  "  the  Son 


8.  Conduct  of  the  Apostles  as  Princes  of  the 
Church,  xviii.  1-xx.  28. 

1.  At    that    hour  the  disciples  came  to 
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2.  And  Jesus  calling  unto  him  a  little  child,  set  him  in  the  midst  of 
them, 

3.  And    said :     Amen  I  say  to  you,  unless  you  be  converted,  and 
become  as  little  children,  you  shall  not   enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

4.  Whosoever  therefore  shall  humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  he 
is  the  greater  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

5.  And  he  that  shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in  my  name,  re- 
ceiveth  me. 

6.  But  he  that  shall  scandalize  one  of  these  little  ones  that  believe 
in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  mill-stone  should  be  hanged  about 
his  neck,  and  that  he  should  be  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea. 

it[most]  syr[cu]  arm  Orig  Hil.     In  S :  "  as  that  boy  "  Ambr  Op  Max  taur  ; 


Jesus.]  In  tliis  part  we  possess  the  special 
instruction  of  the  disciples  on  several  points 
of  Christian  discipline  :  first,  on  their  rela 
tion  to  the  little  ones,  xviii.  1-14 ;  secondly, 
on  their  care  of  sinners,  xviii.  15-35  ;  thirdly, 
on  matrimony  and  virginity,  xix.  .  1-15 ; 
fourthly,  on  voluntary  poverty,  xix.  16-30 ; 
fifthly,  on  the  working  of  grace,  xx.  1-16 ; 
sixthly,  on  suffering  and  the  cross,  xx. 
17-28. 

1.  Relation  to  children.  This  consists  espe 
cially  in  two  points  :  first,  we  must  become 
like  children,  vv.  1-5 ;  secondly,  we  must 
care  for  children,  vv.  6-14. 

a.  Christian  childhood.  "  At  that  hour  " 
connects  the  present  passage  with  the  pre 
ceding  ;  not  as  if  the  incident  of  Peter's 
tribute  money  had  given  rise  to  the  question 
among  the  apostles  concerning  their  great 
ness  in  the  kingdom,  since  this  discussion 
had  occurred  on  the  way  [cf.  Mk.  ix.  32], 
and  the  tribute  money  was  paid  in  Caphar- 
naum  ;  nor  as  if  convinced  of  Peter's  pre 
ference,  they  had  inquired  into  its  reasons 
[cf.  Chrys.]  ;  nor  again,  as  if  the  rebuke  of 
Peter  had  made  them  doubt  concerning  the 
previous  promises  [cf.  Mt.  xvi.  23 ;  Pasch. 
Sylv.]  ;  but  the  discussion  arose  in  connec 
tion  with  Christ's  prediction  of  his  coming 
death  after  which  they  expected  the  es 
tablishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  [cf. 
Jans.  Calm.  Knab.].  "  The  disciples  came 
to  Jesus  saying  "  may  be  harmonized  with 
Mk.  ix.  32,  33,  either  by  assuming  that  on 
being  asked  by  Jesus  concerning  their  con 
versation  on  the  way  the  disciples  first  were 
ashamed  of  confessing  their  weakness  as  the 
second  gospel  has  it,  and  later  on  they  re 
gained  their  courage  as  the  first  gospel  im 
plies  [cf.  Jans.  Bar.  Am.  Fil.]  ;  or  by  seeing 
in  the  account  of  the  first  evangelist  a  sum 
mary  of  the  event,  so  that  the  question  was 
asked  by  the  disciples  in  thought,  not  in 
word  [cf.  Knab.  Mt.  viii.  5  ff.].  "The 
greater  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  is  not 
the  greater  in  the  other  world  [cf.  Euth. 
Thorn.  Bar.],  nor  the  greater  in  the  exercise 


of  supernatural  virtue  [cf.  Schegg],  but  the 
greater  in  the  expected  earthly  kingdom  of 
the  Messias ;  otherwise  the  disciples  would 
not  have  been  ashamed  of  their  conversation 
on  the  way  [cf.  Mk.  ix.  32  f.],  nor  would 
Jesus  have  inculcated  humility  in  his  answer 
[cf.  Jer.  Maid.].  "  Calling  a  little  child," 
Jesus  teaches  his  disciples  not  merely  in 
words,  but  also  by  sight.  "  Unless  you  be 
converted  "  from  your  earthly  ambition,  and 
become  "  as  little  children  "  in  simplicity, 
purity,  and  humility  [cf.  Chrys.  Orig.  Euth. 
Hil.  Jer. ;  Jn.  v.  44 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  18 ;  2  Cor.  iii. 
5  ;  Mt.  v.  48],  you  shall  not  even  "  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  After  this  implicit 
rebuke  Jesus  answers  the  question  of  the 
disciples  directly :  "  Whosoever  shall  humble 
himself  as  this  little  child,  he  is  the  greater 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  ;  of  the  different 
virtuous  qualities  of  the  child,  it  is  humility 
that  is  singled  out  by  our  Lord  as  the  mea 
sure  of  our  greatness  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  [cf.  Br. ;  Mt.  vii.  22].  "  And  he  that 
shall  receive,"  i.  e.  assist  in  any  way  [Maid.], 
"  one  such  little  child,"  not  one  resembling  a 
child  in  humility  and  simplicity  [cf.  Chrys. 
Jer.  Rab.  Pasch.  Br.  Dion.  Jans.  Bar.],  nor 
one  of  the  apostles  [Calm.],  but  primarily  a 
child  in  years  [Fab.  Bar.  Arn. ;  Lk.  ix.  47  f . ; 
Mk.  ix.  35],  secondarily  a  child  by  disposi 
tion  [cf.  Lap.  Schegg,  Fil.  Knab.J, "  in  my 
name,"  or  on  account  of  my  wish  and  my 
precepts  [Chrys.  Knab.],  —  there  is  no  direct 
statement  that  the  one  to  be  received  ought 
to  be  a  child  for  the  name  of  Christ  [cf. 
Schanz] ,  though  this  is  implied,  —  "  receiveth 
me,"  because  he  loves  me  in  the  person  of 
the  child. 

6.  But  he  that  shall  scandalize.]  6.  Care 
of  children.  "  But  he  that  shall  scandalize," 
i.  e.  not  merely  offend  or  injure,  in  opposi 
tion  to  the  foregoing  assistance  [cf.  Chrys.], 
but  induce  to  sin  [cf .  context]  ;  "  one  of 
these  little  ones  that  believe  in  me  "  is  not 
necessarily  one  recently  converted  to  the 
faith  [cf.  Orig.  Euth.  Theoph.  Dion.],  nor  an 
humble  person  [cf.  Jans.]  ;  nor  a  child  in 
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7.  Wo  to  the  world  because  of  scandals.     For  it  must  needs  be  that 
scandals  come :  but  nevertheless  wo  to  that  man  by  whom  the  scandal 
cometh. 

8.  And  if  thy  hand  or  thy  foot  scandalize  thee,  cut  it  off,  and  cast 
it  from  thee.     It  is  better  for  thee  to  go  into  life  maimed  or  lame,  than 
having  two  hands  or  two  feet,  to  be  cast  into  everlasting  fire. 

9.  And  if  thy  eye  scandalize  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it  from 
thee.     It  is  better  for  thee  having  one  eye  to  enter  into  life,  than  hav 
ing  two  eyes  to  be  cast  into  hell  fire. 

10.  See  that  you  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones  :  for  I  say  to 
you,  that  their  angels  in  heaven  always  see  the  face  of  my  Father  who 
is  in  heaven. 

"  as  that  child  "  in  e  ff1.  In  7 :  "  that  "  before  "  man  "  is  omitted  in  s  D  F 
L,  some  cursive  codd.,  vg[most],  but  is  added  in  hub  lick  ken  rush  tol  it[most] 
sak  arm  aetk  Bas  Hil  Cyr  Dam.  In  8 :  "  it  "  [tke  foot]  in  ^  B  D  L  some 
cursive  codd.,  it  sak  syr[cu  sck]  arm  setk  Hil ;  "  tken  "  [kand  and  foot  ]  in  most 
codd.,  cop  ;  "  it  "  [tke  kand]  in  big  ken.  In  10  :  '"  tkese  little  ones  tkat  believe 
in  me  "  in  D  lick  ken  eg  b  c  d  ff1  2  syr[cu]  sak  Hil ;  "  tkat  are  in  tke  ckurck  " 


manners,  in  humility  and  simplicity  [cf. 
Maid.] ;  but  the  expression  may  refer  to 
those  children  in  years  that  have  attained 
the  age  of  discretion  [Knab.  against  Keil], 
so  that  they  may  truly  be  said  to  believe  in 
Jesus.  The  "  mill-stone  "  is  according  to 
the  Greek  text  of  the  heavy  kind,  belonging 
not  to  a  hand-mill,  but  to  a  mill  worked  by 
asses.  "  It  were  better  for  him  "  [cf.  Mt.  v. 
22],  not  merely  because  the  spiritual  evil  of 
scandal  is  greater  than  the  temporal  evil  of 
drowning  [cf.  Br.  Dion.  Jans.  Lap.  Bar. 
Sylv.  Calm.  Fil.],  nor  because  the  punish 
ment  of  drowning  is  less  than  that  which 
God  will  inflict  for  the  sin  of  scandal  [cf. 
Chrys.  Jer.  Thorn.  Dion.  Grimm,  iv.  129],  — 
for  this  might  be  said  about  the  evil  of  any 
sin  and  its  eternal  punishment  compared  with 
any  temporal  evil,  —  but  the  expression  indi 
cates  that  the  greatest  punishment  is  due  to 
the  sin  of  scandal,  in  order  to  show  the 
malice  of  the  sin  by  the  greatness  of  the 
punishment.  The  latter  is  the  more  enor 
mous,  because  death  is  unavoidable  on  ac 
count  of  the  "  depth  of  the  sea  "  and  the 
l;  mill-stone  "  ;  and  also  because  drowning  was 
an  unusual  manner  of  inflicting  death  among 
the  Jews  [cf.  Ex.  i.  22;  Jos.  B.  J.  I.  xxii. 
•2  ;  Ant.  XIV.  xv.  10 ;  cont.  App.  i.  34]. 

7.  "  Wo  to  the  world  because  of  scandals," 
seeing  that  it  is  thus  exposed  to  be  easily 
seduced  to  sin  [cf .  Theoph.  Maid.  Jans.  Sylv. 
Schegg,  Schanz,  Knab.].  "  It  must  needs  be 
that  scandals  come,"  on  account  of  the  pre 
sent  condition  of  fallen  human  nature  scan 
dals  are  morally  certain  to  come  [cf .  Chrys.]  ; 
therefore  precautions  should  be  taken  [cf. 
Orig.].  "But  nevertheless  wo  to  that  man 
by  whom  scandal  cometh  "  is  a  threat  cal 
culated  to  render  scandal  less  frequent 
[Knab.].  "  If  thy  hand  or  thy  foot "  are 


expressions  that  have  been  explained  in  vv. 
29,  30 ;  hand  and  foot  are  named  because 
scandal  usually  comes  from  outside.  "  It  is 
better "  renders  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
text  accurately,  though  its  letter  reads 
KaX6v  eariv  ...  17,  which  Meyer  and  Schegg 
explain  as  containing  two  statements :  "  it 
is  good  .  .  .  and  better  than."  But  this  is 
against  the  analogy  of  Ps.  cxvii.  8 ;  Os.  ii. 
11 ;  Jon.  iv.  3,  8  [cf.  Winer,  35,  2].  The 
extreme  care  with  which  scandal  must  be 
avoided  is  a  corollary  of  its  intrinsic  malice 
and  its  frightful  punishments. 

10.  Jesus  now  adds  three  reasons  why  we 
ought  to  care  for  the  little  ones.  a.  Care  of 
guardian  angels.  "See  that  you  despise 
not,"  is  an  admonition  that  has  borne  its 
fruit  in  the  course  of  time  [compare  the  fate 
of  the  children  of  slaves  at  our  Lord's  time], 
though  we  have  not  yet  reached  perfection 
in  this  regard.  "  One  of  these  little  ones  " 
does  not  mean  a  disciple  or  apostle  [cf. 
Calm.],  even  though  the  apostle  work  for 
others  [cf.  Pasch.],  nor  does  it  refer  to  the 
just  in  general  [cf .  Maid.],  or  to  the  imper 
fect  [cf.  Dion.],  or  to  the  humble  [cf.  Jans. 
Sylv.],  or  equally  to  children  in  years  and  in 
disposition  [cf .  Schegg,  Grimm,  Schanz,  Fil.]  ; 
but  the  expression  denotes  directly  the  chil 
dren  in  years  [Chrys.  Euth.  Theoph.  Thorn. 
Lam.],  and  by  inference  only  the  children  in 
disposition  [cf.  Knab.].  "  Their  angels  in 
heaven "  supposes  that  they  have  angels 
deputed  for  their  special  protection  [cf .  Jer. 
Hil.],  just  as  in  the  Old  Testament  we  read 
of  angelic  protectors  of  nations  and  provinces 
[cf.  Ex.  xxiii.  20;  Dan.  x.  13;  xii.  1],  of 
angelic  patrons  of  the  just  in  great  dangers 
[cf .  Gen.  xvi.  7  ;  xxiv.  7  ;  xxxii.  1  ;  xlviii. 
16  ;  3  Kings  xix.  5 ;  Tob.  iii.  25 ;  Judith 
xiii.  20;  Ps.  xc.  11;  Dan.  iii.  49 ;  2  Mach. 
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11.  For  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  save  that  which  was  lost. 

12.  What  think  you  ?     If  a  man  have  an  hundred  sheep,  and  one  of 
them  should  go  astray  :  doth  he  not  leave  the  ninety-nine  in  the  moun 
tains,  and  go  to  seek  that  which  is  gone  astray  ? 

13.  And  if  it  so  be  that  he  find  it,  amen  I  say  to  you,  he  rejoiceth 
more  for  that  than  for  the  ninety-nine  that  went  not  astray. 

14.  Even  so  it  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father,  who  is  in  heaven,  that 
one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish. 

15.  But  if  thy  brother  shall  offend  against  thee,  go  and  rebuke  him 
between  thee  and  him  alone.     If  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  shalt  gain  thy 
brother. 

Orig  Eus.  11  is  omitted  in  s  B  L*,  some  cursive  codd.,  e  ff1  sah  cop[most] 
Hil  Ti  "VV  H,  but  stands  in  most  codd.  and  vrss.  In  14-'  "  my  Father  "  in 
B  F  H  I  F  sah  cop  arm  aeth  Orig,  but  "  your  Father  "  in  most  codd.,  it  vg 
syr[cu  sch]  Aug.  In  15 :  "  against  thee  "  is  omitted  in  ^  B,  some  cursive  codd., 
sah  Orig  Cyr  Bas,  but  stands  in  D  I,  most  uncials,  it  vg  cop  syr[cu  both]  Bas 


xi.  6  ;  etc.],  and  as  in  Acts  there  is  question 
of  the  angel  of  Peter  [Acts  xii.  15].  Though 
it  cannot  be  inferred  from  our  passage  that 
there  are  as  many  angels  as  there  are  chil 
dren  [cf.  Caj.],  the  common  opinion  holds 
that  every  soul  has  its  special  angel  guardian 
[cf.  Jer.  Jans.  Maid.].  The  fact  that  the 
angels  of  the  little  ones  "  always  see  the 
face  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven  "  does 
not  imply  that  they  are  more  excellent  than 
the  angels  of  others  [cf.  Maid.],  but  allud 
ing  to  the  privileged  character  of  the  most 
familiar  servants  standing  in  the  presence  of 
the  king  [cf.  1  Kings  x.  8;  2  Kings  xxv. 
19  heb.],  it  shows  the  power  of  the  angelic 
protectors  and  their  great  dignity  [cf.  Caj.]. 
The  Jewish  find  Rabbinic  traditions  concern 
ing  the  guardian  angels  may  be  seen  in 
Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Judenthum,  i.  p. 
389  ;  ii.  p.  370  ;  Schegg,  ii.  450  ;  Wiinsche, 
p.  212  [cf.  K.  L.  iii.  584  ff.]. 

11.  /3.   The  care  of  the  Son  of  man.     Not 
only  the  guardian  angels,  but  the  Son  of  man 
himself  cares  for  the  little  ones,  and  there 
fore  all  the  disciples  are  bound  to  the  same 
care,   especially  since  "  the  Son  of   man  is 
come  to  save  that  which  was    lost."     This 
verse  is  omitted  in  ^  B  D  L  some  minusc. 
e  ff  sah  cop  Hil  Juv  Ti  W  H,  but  it  is  found 
in  most  codd.  and  versions.     Most  commen 
tators  regard  it  as  an  interpolation  from  Lk. 
xlx.  10  ;  but  though  it  does  not  contain  any 
thing  that  is  specifically  proper  to  children, 
it  fits  very  well   into  the   present   context, 
since  children  run  the  greatest  danger  to  be 
led  into  sin  [cf.  Rab.  Bed.  Thorn.]. 

12.  y.  The  care   of  the    heavenly  Father. 
"  What  think  you  "  renders  the  audience  at 
tentive  to  what  is  to  follow  [cf .  xvii.  25]  ;  since 
the  Old  Testament  employs  this  illustration 
taken  from  shepherd  life,  Jesus  may  have  used 
it  repeatedly  [cf .  Lk.  xv.  4  ff.].    Whether  "  an 
hundred  sheep  "  represented  a  great  number 
[cf.  Jans.  Bengel,  Meyer],  or  a  small  number 


of  sheep  in  Palestine  [cf.  Schegg]  ;  they  do 
not  typify  all  reasonable  creatures,  the 
"  ninety-nine  "  being  the  angels,  and  "  that 
•which  is  gone  astray  "  the  human  race  [cf . 
Hil.  Gregor.  horn,  in  ev.  xxxiv.  3 ;  Rab. 
Pasch.  Br.  Dion,  etc.]  ;  nor  are  the  "  ninety- 
nine  in  the  mountains  "  the  proud,  and  "  that 
•which  is  gone  astray  "  the  humble  [cf. 
Thorn.]  ;  but  without  urging  the  particulars 
of  the  parable  too  much,  we  may  see  in  the 
"  ninety-nine  "  the  just,  and  in  "  that  which 
is  gone  astray"  the  sinner  [cf.  Jer.],  so  that 
the  "  hundred  "  represent  all  the  disciples  of 
the  Lord.  Thus  the  divine  care  and  love  for 
us  become  more  manifest  [cf.  Jans.  Maid.]. 
"  He  rejoiceth  more  for  that  than  for  the 
ninety-nine  that  went  not  astray,"  not  as  if 
he  made  little  of  the  latter,  but  because  ex 
perience  [cf.  Caj.]  shows  that  a  sudden 
change  of  feeling  effects  such  a  joy  [cf. 
Euth.].  The  other  term  of  comparison  is 
"  the  will  of  your  Father,"  who  does  not  per 
mit  his  children  to  be  despised  [cf.  Jer.], 
since  he  does  not  wish  that  any  "  one  of 
these  little  ones  should  perish."  but  desires 
really  and  sincerely  their  eternal  salvation 
[cf.  Thorn.].  Thus  the  apostles  are  gradu 
ally  urged  on  to  develop  zeal  for  souls. 

15.  But  if  thy  brother  shall  offend.]  2. 
Care  of  sinners.  This  part  treats  first  of  fra 
ternal  correction,  vv.  15-20 ;  secondly,  of 
fraternal  forgiveness,  vv.  21-35.  a.  Frater 
nal  correction.  "  If  thy  brother  "  in  Christ 
[cf.  Gal.  iii.  27  ff.]  shall  offend  "  against 
thee,"  i.  e.,  commit  any  sin.  because  all  sins 
are  against  us,  being  against  our  Father  iji 
heaven  [cf.  Rab.  Br.  Thorn.  Dion.  Caj.  Calm. 
Jans.  Maid.  Lap.  Sylv.  Schegg,  Schanz]  ; 
"  against  thee  "  may  also  mean  "  within  thy 
knowledge "  [cf.  Aug.  serm.  82,  10 ;  Zach. 
chrys.  Anselm.  laud.  Alb.]  ;  or  "  against 
thee  "  is  an  interpolation  from  Lk.  xvii.  4, 
since  Pasch.  testifies  that  in  his  time  it  was 
wanting  in  several  codd.  of  the  Vulgate. 
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16.  And  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more, 
that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word  may  stand. 

17.  And  if  he  will  not  hear  them,  tell  the  churoh.     And  if  he  will 
not  hoar  the  church,  let  him  be  to  thee  as  the  heathen  and  publican. 

18.  Amen  I  say  to  you,  whatsoever  you  shall  bind  upon  earth  shall 
be  bound  also  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  you  shall  loose  upon  earth 
shall  be  loosed  also  in  heaven. 

Chrys   Hil.     In  17 :  "  as    the  Gentile "  in  ken  rush ;  "  as  the    eunuch    and 


That  there  can  be  no  question  of  a  personal 
offence  follows,  first,  from  the  general  char 
acter  of  our  Lord's  discourse  ;  secondly,  from 
the  ineptitude  of  an  offended  person  to  serve 
as  monitor  of  the  offender.  Our  Lord  is  not 
content  with  our  not  scandalizing1  others,  but 
he  svishes  us  also  to  aid  those  that  have  al 
ready  fallen.  Hence  the  positive  precept : 
''  Go  and  rebuke  him,"  which,  however,  does 
not  bind  when  fraternal  correction  is  evi 
dently  useless,  or  when  it  brings  on  us  or  the 
Church  grave  inconveniences.  "  Between 
thee  and  him  alone,"  to  spare  the  feelings  of 
the  offender  [cf.  Aug.  serm.  82,  8],  lest  the 
sinner  should  become  worse  by  the  manifes 
tation  of  his  fault  [Thorn.  Chrys.  Alb.  Dion. 
Caj.  Jans.],  or  defend  his  sin  and  become 
obdurate  in  evil  [Jans.  Lam.]. 

"  If  he  shall  hear  thee,"  practically,  by 
obeying  thy  monition  [cf.  4  Kings  xxii.  13], 
"  thou  shalt  gain  thy  brother  "  not  merely 
as  a  friend  [cf.  Chrys.  Euth.],  but  for  the 
Church,  and  for  life  eternal,  a  gain  that  will 
be  to  thy  own  advantage  [cf .  Jer.  Rab.  Pasch. 
Alb.  Thorn.  Fab.  Dion.  Caj.  Lap.  Bar.  Sylv. 
Arn.  Fil.].  "  If  he  will  not  hear  thee,"  thou 
must. not  consider  thyself  free  from  thy  duty, 
but  ''  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more,"  not 
to  increase  his  shame,  nor  to  have  witnesses 
that  thou  hast  fulfilled  thy  duty,  nor  to  have 
witnesses  before  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  if 
thou  must  proceed  to  it ;  but  "  that  in  the 
mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word 
may  stand  "  [cf.  Deut.  xix.  15  ;  Jn.  viii.  17  ; 
2  Cor.  xiii.  1 ;  Heb.  x.  28],  i.  e.  that  he  may 
be  convinced  by  the  multiplied  testimony  of 
the  necessity  to  change  his  life  [cf.  Dion. 
Maid.  Sylv.  Schanz,  Knab.].  "  If  he  will  not 
hear  them,  tell  the  Church,"  not  indeed  the 
Synagogue  [cf.  Beza,  Calv.  Fritzsche,  Keil, 
Weiss,  Mansel],  but  the  Church  of  Christ 
[xvi.  18]  ;  nor  again  the  whole  multitude 
of  the  faithful,  including  their  superiors  [cf. 
Tert.  apologetic,  c.  39 ;  Thorn.  Bar.  Jans. ; 
1  Cor.  v.  3,  4],  but  the  Church  represented 
in  its  superiors  [Chrys.  Euth.  Theoph.  Alb. 
Fab.  Caj.  Maid.  Lap.  Lam.  Calm.  Arn. 
Bisp.  Schanz,  Fil.  Knab.  Ed.  ii.  p.  123].  If 
it  be  not  against  the  nature  of  the  Church 
to  be  represented  by  an  authority  constituted 
by  the  community  [cf.  Meyer],  it  cannot  be 
against  its  nature  to  be  represented  by  an 
authority  instituted  after  the  manner  of  the 
apostles  [cf.  Schanz].  That  the  former  kind 
of  representation  is  not  understood  by  Jesus 
follows  first  from  its  being  wholly  unknown 


among  the  Jews,  so  that  the  disciples  could 
not  understand  our  Lord's  words  in  that 
sense ;  secondly,  from  what  Jesus  had  said 
according  to  Mt.  xvi.  18 ;  thirdly,  from  the 
power  with  which  he  is  about  to  invest  his 
apostles  [cf.  next  verse].  "  If  he  will  not 
hear  the  Church,  let  him  be  to  thee  as  the 
heathen  and  publican,"  i.  e.  as  the  heathen 
and  publican  is  to  the  Jew  [cf.  Lightfoot  ad 
h.  1.],  in  order  that  he  may  not  contaminate 
his  brethren  [Jans.],  and  that  he  may  feel 
ashamed  of  his  condition  when  he  sees  him 
self  thus  separated  from  his  friends  [cf.  1  Cor. 
v.  5,  6,  13;  2  Cor.  ii.  6,  7 ;  Knab.]. 

18.  That  the  voice  of  the  Church  does  not 
remain  without  its  effect  follows  from  the 
promise,  "  amen  I  say  to  you,"  not  to  the 
offended  [cf.  Orig.  Aug.  Theoph.  Grotius], 
nor  to  the  body  of  the  faithful  [cf.  Thorn. 
Bleek,  Keim,  Ahrens,  Weiss],  but  to  you, 
my  apostles  [Hil.  Jer.  Br.  Alb.  etc.] ;  for  the 
apostles  were  the  only  representatives  of  the 
Church  then  present,  the  whole  context  is 
concerned  with  the  apostles  alone  [xviii.  1 ; 
cf.  Mk.  ix.  32],  and  again  the  first  gospel  de 
notes  the  apostles  by  the  name  disciples  [cf. 
x.  1,  2].  "  Whatsoever  you  shall  bind  upon 
earth  shall  be  bound  also  in  heaven ;  and 
whatsoever  you  shall  loose  upon  earth  shall 
be  loosed  also  in  heaven"  [cf.  xvi.  19]. 
Comparing  this  promise  with  that  given  to 
Peter,  Orig.  first  remarks  that  in  Peter's 
promise  we  read  "  in  the  heavens "  [iv 
ovpavois],  while  here  we  have  the  singular 
"  in  heaven "  \_iv  ovpavtp]  ;  secondly,  Peter 
receives  the  power  of  the  keys  besides  that 
of  binding  and  loosing,  and  besides  the 
privilege  of  being  the  rock  of  the  Church 
[cf.  Orig.  Pasch.].  Since,  then,  Peter's  pre 
rogatives  are  not  annulled  by  the  present 
passage,  it  follows  that  the  other  apostles 
received  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing 
in  dependence  on  and  in  subordination  to 
Peter's  privilege  ;  since  Peter  alone  could 
not  bind  and  loose  all  that  needed  to  be 
bound  and  loosed  in  the  Church,  Jesus  gave 
that  power  also  to  the  apostles,  leaving  Peter 
as  rock  of  the  Church  and  therefore  as  head 
of  his  brethren.  {  What  lias  been  said  about 
the  meaning  of  the  power  to  bind  and  to 
loose  in  xvi.  19  receives  additional  light  from 
the  present  context ;  for  as  there  is  question 
of  an  accused  sinner,  the  power  to  bind  im 
plies  evidently  the  power  of  retaining  or  bind 
ing  his  sins,  of  punishing  them,  and  of  ex 
communicating  the  guilty  ;  while  the  power 
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19.  Again  I  say  to  you,  that  if  two  of  you  shall  consent  upon  earth 
concerning  anything  whatsoever  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  to  them 
by  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

20.  For  where  there  are  two  or  three  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them. 

21.  Then  came  Peter  unto  him  and  said  :  Lord,  how  often  shall  my 
brother  offend  against  me,  and  I  forgive  him  ?  till  seven  times  ? 

22.  Jesus  saith  to  him :  I  say  not  to  thee,  till  seven  times ;  but  till 
seventy  times  seven  times. 

publican  "  in  wil.  In  20:  "  there  are  not  two  or  three  gathered  together  in 
my  name,  and  I  not  amongst  them,"  D  syr[sin].  In  22:  "till  seventy 
times  and  seven  times  "  in  lich  ken ;  "  not  until  seven,  but  until  seventy  times 


to  loose  implies  the  power  to  remit  his  sin, 
and  to  condone  his  punishment  [cf.  Palmieri, 
Keil,  Weiss]. 

19.  "  Again  I  say  to  you  "  does  not  merely 
add    another   remedy    against    scandal    [cf. 
Knab.]  ;  nor  does  it  express  another  privilege 
of  the  Church  besides  that  of  binding  and 
loosing,  viz.  the  power  of  impetration  [cf .  Caj. 
Keil]  ;  nor  again  does  it  merely  add  to  the 
foregoing  privilege  of  the  apostles  that  of 
having  their  prayers  answered  by  God  [cf .  Fil. 
Weiss]  ;  nor  does  it  merely  manifest  the  ad 
vantages  of  union  with  the  Church,  as  the  pre 
ceding  passage  shows  the  curse  of  being  sepa 
rated  from  it  [cf .  Schegg]  ;  nor  does  it  merely 
show  the  merit  of  charity  in  opposition  to  the 
foregoing  sin  of  scandal  [cf .  Euth.]  ;  nor  does 
it  purport  to  show  the  reward  of  union  and 
concord,  as  the  preceding  verse  treats  of  dis 
union  and  enmity  [cf.  Chrys.  Theoph.  Hil. 
j fjer.  Rab.  Dion.  Bar.  Calm.  Schanz]  ;  but  it 
proves  the  power  of  the  apostles  to  bind  and 
loose  [Alb.],  by  an  argument  "  a  minor!  ad 
maius,"  i.  e.  it  infers  from  their  power  of 
prayer  that  of  their   judicial   sentence   [cf. 
Jans.  Lam.   Knab.].     The  strength  of   this 
argument  increases,  because  "  two  of  you  " 
is  not  limited  to  the  apostles  and  their  suc 
cessors  in  the  episcopacy,  but  refers  to  all 
the  faithful,    as  is  clear  from  the    general 
principle  "  where  there  are  two  or  three.  .  .  ." 
It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  "  to  you  "  of 
the  preceding  verse  also  must  be  understood 
of  all  the  faithful,  and  that  consequently  all 
the  faithful   received  the  power  of  binding 
and  loosing  [cf.  Weiss].    For  the  second  "  to 
you  "  occurs  in  the  "  a  minori  "  part  of  the 
argument,  so  that  the  full  force  of  the  infer 
ence  lies  in  the  comparison  of  two  terms  on 
each  side  :  first,  "  you  as  common  Christians  " 
is   compared  with  "  you  as  apostles "  ;  sec 
ondly,  "infallible  power  of  impetration "  is 
compared  with  "  infallible  effect  of  judicial 
sentence."   In  other  words,  the  prayer  of  com 
mon  Christians  has  an  infallible  effect  in  hea 
ven;  therefore  the  judicial  sentence  of  apostles 
must  have  its  infallible  ratification  in  heaven. 
20.  "  In  my  name  "  does  not  merely  mean 
that  they  are  gathered  together  because  they 


are  Christians  [cf.  Weiss],  or  because  of  my 
commandments  [cf.  Cyr.  Euth.],  or  for  some 
end  connected  with  my  interests  [cf .  Jans.] ,  or 
for  the  honor  and  glory  of  my  name  [cf  .Dion.]; 
but  according  to  the  Greek  els  rb  epbv  wopa, 
the  prayers  must  be  said  for  that  same  end 
to  which  the  name  of  Jesus  tends,  or  Jesus 
himself,  in  as  far  as  his  aims  and  wishes  and 
office  are  revealed  to  us  [cf.  Knab.].  "  There 
I  am  in  the  midst  of  them,"  not  merely  by 
my  presence,  and  essence,  and  power,  but 
also  by  a  special  assistance  of  my  grace 
[Caj.],  directing  the  hearts  and  wills  of  those 
who  pray  [Br.],  and  making  their  prayer 
my  own  [Jans.;  cf.  Rom.  viii.  26].  We  see 
from  this  why  many  prayers  remain  unheard, 
since  they  ask  for  something  hurtful  [Chrys.], 
or  are  not  offered  with  the  proper  trust  in 
God,  or  again  are  offered  without  the  re 
quired  fraternal  union  [Thorn.].  On  the 
other  hand,  this  passage  illustrates  the  power 
and  dignity  of  councils  where  there  are 
many  prelates  gathered  in  the  name  of 
Christ  [cf.  Maid.  Jans.  Lap.  Calm.].  Ac 
cording  to  Jewish  tradition  [cf.  Mai.  iii.  16], 
two  or  three  assembled  in  judgment  or  to 
study  the  law  were  favored  with  the  visible 
presence  of  God  [cf .  Lightfoot,  ad  h.  1. ; 
Wiinsche,  p.  218;  Ed.  ii.  p.  124]. 

21.  Then  came  Peter  unto  him.]  b.  Fra 
ternal  forgiveness.  Here  we  have  first  a 
statement  of  doctrine,  w.  21,  22 ;  secondly, 
its  illustration  by  means  of  a  parablfe,  w. 
23-35.  o.  Doctrine  on  forgiveness.  This  is 
not  merely  the  addition  of  a  new  topic  of  in 
struction  [first  fraternal  correction,  next  fra 
ternal  forgiveness  ;  cf.  Schegg]  ;  nor  is  it  a 
mere  explanation  of  the  degree  of  forgive 
ness  the  necessity  of  which  is  taught  in  the 
foregoing  passage  [cf.  Jans.  Am.  Grimm, 
Fil.  Keil]  ;  nor  is  it  a  mere  supplement  to 
the  preceding  doctrine  on  fraternal  correc 
tion  [cf .  Schegg]  ;  nor  can  the  proper  nexus 
between  the  preceding  passage  and  the  pre 
sent  be  found  in  Lk.  xvii.  4  [cf .  Maid.  Lap. 
Reischl]  ;  but  we  have  here,  as  it  were,  a 
third  step  in  our  duties  to  our  neighbor  :  first, 
he  must  be  kept  from  erring  ;  secondly,  he 
must  be  corrected  after  erring ;  thirdly,  he 
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23.  Therefore  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  likened  to  a  king  who  would 
take  an  account  of  his  servants. 

24.  And  when  he  had  begun  to  take  the  account,  one  was  brought  to 
him  that  owed  him  ten  thousand  talents. 

25.  And  as  he  had  not  wherewith  to  pay  it,  his  lord  commanded  that 
he  should  be  sold,  and  his  wife  and  children  and  all  he  had,  and  pay 
ment  to  be  made. 

26.  But  that  servant  falling  down,  besought  him,  saying  :  Have  pa 
tience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all. 

27.  And  the  lord  of  that  servant  being  moved  with  pity,  let  him  go 
and  forgave  him  the  debt. 

28.  But  when  that  servant  was  gone  out,  he  found  one  of  his  fellow- 
servants  that  owed  him  an  hundred  pence :  and  laying  hold  of  him,  he 
throttled  him,  saying :  Pay  what  thou  owest. 

seven  seven,"  syr[cu  sch  Sin].  In  24-'  instead  of  "ten  thousand"  s*  sab 
cop  Orig  Juvenc  read  "  many,"  c  reads  "  hundred."  In  25 :  "  and  the  debt 
should  be  paid  "  in  am  big  eg  car  lich  mt  ken  rush  lind.  In  28 :  "  if  thou 


must  be  kindly  received  and  forgiven  on  his 
return  [cf.  Alb.  Knab.].  "  Then  came  Peter 
unto  him  and  said,"  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  apostles  [cf .  Euth.].  "  Till  seven  times  " 
is  selected  by  Peter,  either  because  it  is  a 
holy  number  [Br.;  cf .  Gen.  iv.  15  ;  Lev.  xxvi. 
21;  Prov.  xxiv.  16],  or  because  it  is  about 
double  what  the  scribes  allowed  ;  for  accord 
ing  to  the  Rabbis  it  is  dangerous  to  forgive 
twice,  and  not  allowed  to  forgive  four  times 
[Yoma  fol.  86,  2  ;  Schottgen,  Wiinsche,  p. 
219 ;  Ed.  ii.  p.  125  ;  cf .  Am.  ii.  1 ;  Job  xxxiii. 
29 j,  so  that  Peter  must  have  considered 
"  seven  times  "  as  something  most  liberal  [cf . 
Chrys.  Euth.].  The  rendering  "seventy 
times  seven  times  "  [Theoph.  Jer.  Bed.  Rab. 
Alb.  Jans.  Schegg,  Schanz,  Grimm,  Reischl, 
Fil.  Weiss,  Knab.]  is  more  faithful  to  the 
original  text  and  more  mindful  of  the  He 
brew  manner  of  using  multiples  [cf.  Dan. 
vii.  10;  Apoc.  v.  11  ;  etc.]  than  the  render 
ing  ' '  seventy-seven  times  "  [  Orig.  Aug.  serm. 
83,  3  ;  Arn.  Bisp.  Ewald,  Hilgeiifeld,  Meyer, 
Keim],  which  seems  to  be  based  on  symbolic 
considerations  and  on  Gen.  iv.  24. 

23.  Therefore  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.] 
/8.  Parable.  "Therefore"  denotes  that  on 
account  of  its  doctrine  on  forgiveness  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  illustrated  by  the  fol 
lowing  parable  [cf.  Euth.  Jer.  Schanz]. 
Literally  the  Greek  text  may  be  translated 
"  royal  man  "  or  "  human  king  "  instead  of 
"  king, ".because  the  Hebrews  denoted  an 
earthly  king  by  "  king  of  flesh  and  blood  " 
so  as  to  distinguish  him  from  the  king  of 
heaven  and  earth  [cf.  Wiinsche,  p.  219]. 
"Servants"  are  not  slaves,  but  all -the  royal 
officers  filling  places  of  trust,  and  according 
to  Oriental  terminology  they  include  all  the 
subjects  of  the  king,  even  the  ministers  of 
state  [cf.  Alf.].  At  the  time  of  our  Lord 
the  Jews  calculated  according  to  the  Attic 


talent,  so  that  "  ten  thousand  talents  "  were 
equivalent  to  about  $12,000,000,  or  sixty 
million  fcs.  or  £2,250,000  [Ed.  ii.  p.  294J. 
If  the  Hebrew  talent  had  been  in  use,  the 
amount  would  have  been  nearly  twice  as 
great.  The  enormous  debt  serves  to  impress 
one  with  the  grievousness  of  guilt  contracted 
by  sin. 

25.  "  His  lord  commanded  that  he  should 
be  sold,"  as  was  allowed  by  the  old  Roman 
law  [Becker-Marquardt,  ii.  1,  p.  57,  107;  v. 
1,  p.  176  f . ;  Schanz],  by  the  custom  of  Orien 
tal  despots  [cf.  Dan.  vi.  24 ;  Esth.  xvi.  18 ; 
Herod,  iii.  119],  and  probably  also  by  Jewish 
law  [cf.  4  Kings  iv.  1 ;  Job  xxiv.  9],  though 
Ex.  xxii.  2  treats  of  thieves,  and  Lev.  xxv. 
39, 47  of  one's  selling  one's  self  either  to  an 
Israelite  or  a  stranger  in  case  of  need.  The 
threatened  punishment  was  the  utmost  that 
could  be  inflicted  [Maid.],  and  the  lord 
probably  intended  only  to  induce  the  servant 
to  have  recourse  to  supplication  [Chrys.]. 
"  That  servant  falling  down  "  acknowledges 
his  indebtedness,  and  in  his  affliction  pro 
mises  more  than  he  can  hope  to  accomplish  ; 
he  is  forgiven,  not  because  there  is  hope  that 
he  can  gain  the  sum  of  money  he  owes  [cf. 
Orig.],  but  on  account  of  his  good  will 
[Chrys.].  "  The  lord  .  .  .  forgave  him  the 
debt,"  thus  granting  more  than  the  servant 
had  dared  to  ask  for,  just  as  God  acts  with 
us  [cf.  Chrys.  Theoph.] ;  such  a  donation 
was  not  wholly  against  the  custom  of  Orien 
tal  princes  whose  prodigality  is  well  known ; 
even  Roman  emperors  were  at  times  guilty 
of  extravagance :  Nero,  e.  g.,  allowed  the 
Persian  prince  Tiridates  during  his  visit  to 
Rome  daily  200,000  drachmas,  and  on  his 
departure  the  emperor  gave  him  a  present  of 
fifty  million  drachmas  [Dio.  63,  2,  6 ;  Suet. 
ISTero,  CO;  Tacit,  h.  i.  20]. 

28.  "  An  hundred  pence  "  is  equivalent  to 
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29.  And   his   fellow-servant   falling   down,  besought  him,  saying: 
Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all. 

30.  And  he  would  not ;  but  went  and  cast  him  into  prison,  till  he 
paid  the  debt. 

31.  Now  his  fellow-servants  seeing  what  was  done,  were  very  much 
grieved,  and  they  came  and  told  their  lord  all  that  was  done. 

32.  Then  his  lord  called  him,  and  said  to  him :  Thou  wicked  ser 
vant,  I  forgave  thee  all  the  debt,  because  thou  besoughtest  me ; 

33.  Shouldest  then  not  thou  have  had  compassion  also  on  thy  fel 
low-servant,  even  as  I  had  compassion  on  thee  ? 

34.  And  his  lord  being  angry,  delivered  him  to  the  torturers  until 
he  paid  all  the  debt. 

35.  So  also  shall  my  heavenly  Father  do  to  you,  if  you  forgive  not 
every  one  his  brother  from  your  hearts. 

owest  anything  "  is  the  common  reading  [exc.  some  cursive  codd.,  it  vg  d  arm 
seth]  instead  of  "  what  thou  owest."  In  29 :  "  falling  down  at  his  feet  "  C2 
EKFHMSUVTAnfq  syr[sch  p]  arm  Dam. 


about  $16-20,  or  £3-4  ;  his  fellow-servant's 
debt  amounts,  therefore,  to  about  the  600,- 
000th  part  of  his  own.  "  He  throttled  him  " 
does  not  mean  "  he  dragged  him  before  the 
judge"  [cf.  Meyer,  Arn.  Weiss,  Keil],  but 
"he  ill-treated  him."  "  His  fellow-servant 
falling  down,  besought  him  "so  as  to  recall 
his  own  wretched  condition  from  which  he 
had  escaped  [cf.  Orig.].  "  His  fellow- 
servants,"  the  fellows  of  both  servants,  "  see 
ing  what  was  [being]  done,  were  very  much 
grieved  .  .  .  and  told  their  lord  [exactly]  all 
that  was  [had  been]  done."  Chrys.  and  Euth. 
develop  the  guilt  of  the  servant ;  for  though 
there  was  great  inequality  between  his  own 
and  his  fellow-servant's  indebtedness,  and 
great  equality  between  his  and  his  friend's 
supplication,  there  was  the  greatest  differ 
ence  between  his  cruelty  and  his  lord's  mercy. 
The  lord  first  rebukes  the  servant  for  his 
wickedness  ;  secondly,  he  recalls  the  bene 
fit  bestowed  on  him  ;  thirdly,  he  infers  the 
duty  of  the  servant  towards  his  fellow-ser 
vant  [Thorn.],  a  duty  not  indeed  to  forgive 
the  debt,  but  at  least  to  have  "compassion 
also  on  thy  fellow-servant"  [Caj.],  a  duty  not 
springing  from  justice,  but  from  equity 
[Dion.  Caj.  Sylv. ;  cf .  Lap.]  ;  fourthly,  "  his 
lord  being  angry,  delivered  him  to  the  tor 
turer,  "not  merely  to  the  prison,  but  to  the 
place  in  which  according  to  Roman  custom 
the  debtors  were  subjected  to  corporal  chas 
tisement  [cf .  Liv.  ii.  23 ;  Gellius,  noct.  att. 
xx.  1]  in  order  to  extort  their  hidden  trea 
sures  or  to  move  their  friends  to  compassion 
and  to  payment  in  their  stead.  Since  nei 
ther  of  these  events  could  be  expected  ac 
cording  to  the  text  of  the  parable,  and  since 
the  servant  himself  could  not  hope  ever  to 
pay  his  debt,  the  clause  "  until  he  paid  all 
his  debt"  does  not  state  a  mere  condition 


[cf.  Schegg],  nor  does  it  prescind  from  the 
future  payment  or  non-payment  [cf.  Keil], 
nor  does  it  imply  that  the  payment  was  made 
[cf.  Fab.],  but  it  denotes  simply  endless  tor 
ture  for  the  ungrateful  debtor  [Chrys.  Euth. 
Theoph.  Pasch.  Br.  Thorn.  Dion.  Maid.  Jans. 
Lap.  Bar.  Sylv.  Calm.  Arn.  Bisp.  Reischl, 
Schanz,  Fil.  Weiss,  Knab.]. 

35.  "  So  also  shall  my  heavenly  Father  do 
to  you,  if  you  forgive  not  every  one  his  bro 
ther  from  your  hearts  "  or  in  all  sincerity  [cf . 
Jer. ;  Mt.  vi.  12,  14,  15].  In  this  authentic 
explanation  of  the  parable  we  are  taught,  w 
first,  that  our  sins  against  God  are  infinitely  \ 
greater  and  more  numerous  than  our  neigh 
bors'  offences  against  us  ;  secondly,  that  God 
will  not  extend  his  mercy  to  us,  if  we 
are  not  merciful  to  our  neighbor  [Euth.]  ; 
thirdly,  that  we  must  always  be  ready  to 
forgive  our  neighbor.  The  other  details  of 
the  parable,  the  selling  of  wife  and  children 
[v.  25],  the  sadness  of  the  fellow-servants  [v. 
31],  and  the  recall  on  the  part  of  the  king 
of  his  former  benefit  [v.  34]  are  mere  embel 
lishments  ;  the  text  does  not  therefore  show 
either  that  on  our  committing  a  grievous  sin 
of  inclemency  towards  our  neighbor,  our 
former  sins,  already  forgiven,  revive  as  _to 
their  guilt  and  their  punishment  [cf.  Orig. 
Chrys.  Theoph.  Aug:  serm.  83,  6,  7  ;  de  bapt. 
c.  Donat.  i.  12,  n.  20 ;  iii.  13 ;  Gregor.  dial, 
lib.  iv.  c.  60;  Bed.  Rab.  Zach.  Pasch.],  or 
that  the  former  sins  revive  at  least  improperly 
in  the  new  sin,  since  its  malice  is  increased 
by  the  ingratitude  we  show  for  our  own  for 
giveness  [Thorn.  3  p.  qu.  88  a.  2 ;  Caj.  Maid. 
Alb.  Dion.  Jans.  Bar.  Lap.  Sylv.  Tost.  qu. 
140  in  c.  xviii.  Mt.].  The  irrevocability  of 
God's  favors  is  therefore  not  touched  in  the 
parable  [cf .  Thorn.  3  p.  qu.  88,  a.  1,  3 ;  Suar. 
in  3  p.  qu.  88,  disp.  13]. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Jesus  had  ended  these  words,  he 
departed  from  Galilee,  and  came  into  the  coasts  of  Judea  beyond 
Jordan. 

2.  And  great  multitudes  followed  him,  and  he  healed  them  there. 

3.  And  there  came  to  him  the  Pharisees  tempting  him,  and  saying : 
Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every  cause  ? 

4.  Who  answering,  said  to  them :  Have  ye  not  read,  that  he  who 
made  man  from  the  beginning,  made  them  male  and  female  ?  And  he 
said: 

5.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to 
his  wife,  and  they  two  shall  be  in  one  flesh. 

6.  Therefore  now  they  are  not  two,  but  one  flesh.     What  therefore 
God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder. 

7.  They  say  to  him :  Why  then  did  Moses  command  to  give  a  bill 
of  divorce,  and  to  put  away  ? 

8.  He  saith  to  them :  Because  Moses  by  reason  of  the  hardness  of 
your  heart  permitted  you  to  put  away  your  wives ;  but  from  the  begin 
ning  it  was  not  so. 

9.  And   I   say  to   you,    that  whosoever  shall   put   away  his  wife, 
except  it  be  for  fornication,  and   shall   marry  another,  committeth 
adultery.     And  he  that  shall  marry  her  that  is  put  away,  committeth 
adultery. 

In  9 :  p.rj  CTTI  Tropvua  N  C  I  N  Z,  13  uncials,  about  150  cursive  codd.,  g2  vg 
syr[both]  arm  seth  Dam  ;  Trape/cros  .  .  .  B  some  cursive  codd. ;  it[most]  :  "  ex- 
cepta  causa  adulterii,  praeter  causam  fornicationis,  nisi  ob  causam  forn." ; 
Aug :  "  excepta  causa  forn.,  nisi  ex  causa  forn."  [cf.  sah  cop  Athenag.  Orig 
Bas  Chrys].  "  And  shall  marry  another  "  is  omitted  in  B  N,  2  cursive  codd., 
ff1  cop  Oig.  "  Committeth  adultery  "  in  most  codd.  ;  "  makes  her  commit 
adultery  "  only  in  B  C*  N  2  cursive  codd.,  ff1  m  cop  Orig  Aug.  "  And  he 
that  shall  marry  her  that  is  put  away,  committeth  adultery  "  is  added  in  B  C  I 
N  Z  A  n,  11  uncials,  most  cursive  codd.,  c  f  g2  m  q  v  g  syr  arm  ajth  Dam,  but 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Jesus  had  25],  though  some  cities  beyond  Jordan  were 

ended.]     3.  Matrimony  and  virginity.     Here  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Judea  [Ptolem.  5, 

we  have  first  Christ's  doctrine  concerning  the  16,  9] .     That  Jesus  did  not  omit  his  works  of 

indissoltibility  of  matrimony,  vv.   1-9 ;  sec-  charity  on  account  of  the  incredulity  of  the 

ondly,  his   praise    of   virginity,   w.    10-12  ;  masses,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  "  great 

thirdly,  his  blessing  on  both  states,  vv.  13-15.  multitudes  followed  him,  and  he  healed  them 

a.    Indissolubihty    of    matrimony.       "  When  there."     "  There  came  to  him  the  Pharisees," 

Jesus  had  ended  these  words  "  is  both  a  form  being   either  representatives  of  their  whole 

of  transition  [cf.  Mt.  vii.  28  ;  xi.  ]  ;  xiii.  53]  class  or  known  from  former  occasions,  as  is 

and  a  mark  that  the  Galilean  ministry  has  shown  by  the  article  in  most  Greek  codd.  ; 

reached  its  end   [cf.  Mk.  x.  1  ;  Lk.  ix.  51].  "  tempting  him,"  they  proposed  a  question, 

Me   departed   from   Galilee,"    as   he   had  tending  to  bring  Jesus  into  opposition  with 

done  several  times  previously  [cf.  Mt.  xxiii.  one   of  the    leading    parties  of   the  scribes. 

o7J;      and  came  into  the  coasts  of  Judea  be-  For   the    school    of   Shamai  interpreted  the 
yond  Jordan,     i.  e.   he  came  into  the  coasts 

beyond  Jordan,  and  by  this  way  he  proceeded  words  of  Deut>  XX1V>  l     '•??  nT;?  so  that» 

into  Judea  [Orig. ;  cf .  Mk.  x.  1 ;  Mt.  iv.  15,  the  wife  could  be  dismissed  only  for  some 
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indecency  [-^^  HY^]'  while  the  school  of 
Hillel  explained  the  passage  so  as  to  allow 
divorce  "  for  every  cause  "  ;  according  to  R. 
Akiba  if  the  husband  chanced  to  meet  a 
more  attractive  partner,  according  to  Bar- 
tenora  if  the  wife  had  burnt  or  oversalted  a 
meal,  the  separation  might  take  place  [cf. 
Gittin,  cc.  9,  10  ;  Surenh.  iii.  p.  358  ;  Ed.  ii. 
p.  358,  not.  2].  The  school  of  Hillel  had  on 
this  point  most  followers  [cf.  Jos.  Ant.  IV. 
viii.  23  ;  XVI.  vii.  3  ;  Vit.  70  ;  Phil,  de  legg. 
iii.  5],  so  that  the  negative  answer  of  Jesus 
which  the  questioners  expected,  would  place 
him  in  opposition  to  the  bulk  of  the  scribes, 
and  even  to  Herod  Antipas,  who  had  arrested 
and  put  to  death  John  the  Baptist  for  ex 
pressing  similar  views  [cf.  Mt.  xiv.  1  ff.]  ; 
an  affirmative  answer  would  tend  to  lessen 
the  authority  of  Jesus  as  a  strict  moralist  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people.  From  the  text  it 
can  hardly  be  determined  whether  the  ques 
tioners  were  followers  of  Hillel  [cf.  Schanz] 
or  of  Shamai  [cf.  Knab.].  The  second  and 
third  gospel  do  not  state  the  point  in  which 
the  temptation  consisted,  because  their  read 
ers  would  have  hardly  understood  it ;  ac 
cording  to  them  the  temptation  consists  in 
trying  to  make  our  Lord  contradict  Moses, 
in  making  him  condemn  what  Moses  had 
allowed. 

The  answer  of  Jesus  avoids  the  snare  in 
either  case  :  for  he  appeals  to  Moses  [Gen.  ii. 
24],  either  against  Moses  [Deut.  xxiv.  1  ff.], 
or  against  the  Pharisaic  traditions,  thus 
placing  his  decision  on  the  level  of  inspired 
authority.  "  Have  you  not  read  that  he 
who  made  man  [the  Creator  ;  cf .  Maid.]  from 
the  beginning  [cf .  Gen.  i.  1  ;  Eccles.  iii.  1 1 ; 
Is.  xli.  4]  made  them  male  and  female  ?  " 
"  From  the  beginning "  modifies  u  made 
them  male  and  female  "  [Euth.  Jans.],  and 
since  the  work  of  God  is  a  manifestation  of 
his  will,  he  willed  in  the  beginning,  at  least, 
that  one  man  should  be  united  to  one  woman, 
so  that  polygamy  is  excluded  [cf.  Chrys. 
Jer.  op.  imp.  Theoph.  Euth.  Maid.  Jans. 
Arn.  etc.]  ;  Jer.  sees  here  also  a  rejection  of 
second  marriage.  "And  he  said,"  i.  e.  God 
said  according  to  the  gospel,  though  in  Gene 
sis  Adam  appears  to  be  the  speaker  inspired 
by  God  [Aug.  de  nupt.  ii.  4]  ;  the  words  may 
even  be  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  inspired 
writer,  so  that  we  need  not  admit  here  a 
connection  different  from  that  in  Genesis 
[cf.  Orig.].  "  They  shall  be  two  in  one 
flesh  "  or  unto  one  flesh  [cf.  Gen.  ii.  7],  be 
cause  they  constitute  one  principle  of  gene 
ration,  fully  subject  to  the  will  of  either  of 
the  component  parties  [Jans.].  "There 
fore,"  is  the  logical  inference,  "  now  they  are 
not  two,  but  one  flesh  "  [one  ethically,  Orig. 
Jer.  Bed.  Maid. ;  one  physical  principle, 
Aug.  op.  imp.],  so  that  it  is  as  unnatural  to 
separate  them  as  it  is  to  mutilate  a  human 
body  [Chrys.].  And  to  add  a  positive  pre 
cept  to  the  natural  law,  Jesus  concludes, 
"what  therefore  God  hath  joined  together," 
by  his  institution  of  matrimony  and  its  in- 
dissolubility  [not  by  a  fatalistic  union  in 


heaven;  cf.  Wiinsche,  p.  222],  "let no  man," 
but  only  God  himself,  "  put  asunder." 

This  answer  really  forestalls  the  Phari 
sees'  exception  "  why  then  did  Moses  com 
mand  to  give  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  to  put 
away  ?  "  In  his  answer  Jesus  first  corrects 
an  inaccuracy  implied  in  the  question  of  the 
Pharisees.  Moses  commanded  "  to  give  a 
bill  of  divorce  "  in  case  of  separation,  but 
he  only  "permitted  you  to  put  away  your 
wives  "  [Caj.  Jans.]  ;  secondly,  Jesus  gives 
the  reason  for  this  permission,  "  by  reason 
of  the  hardness  of  your  heart,"  i.  e.  to 
avoid  greater  evils,  such  as  murder  or  con 
stant  cruelty  [cf.  Jer.  Br.  Theoph.  Euth. 
Jans.]  ;  thirdly,  but  "  from  the  beginning  it 
was  not  so,"  so  that  the  abolition  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  must  be  expected  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  covenant  of  preeminent 
sanctity  [cf .  Is.  xi.  4-9 ;  liv.  10  ff. ;  Ixv. 
18 ;  Ez.  xxvi.  36 ;  etc.]  and  of  a  changed 
heart  [cf .  Ez.  xi.  19 ;  xxxvi.  26]  ;  fourthly, 
the  New  Testament  law  is  proclaimed,  pre 
ceded  by  the  common  introductory  form  of 
Christ's  laws,  "  and  I  say  to  you  "  [cf .  Mt. 
v.  22,  28,  32,  34,  39,  44]  :  "  whosoever  shall 
put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be  for  fornica 
tion,  and  shall  marry  another,  committeth 
adultery." 

That  Jesus  maintains  here  the  indissolu- 
bility  of  marriage  follows  first  from  his  man 
ner  of  arguing  in  vv.  4-6,  where  he  appeals 
to  the  primitive  state  of  matrimony ;  sec 
ondly,  from  the  answer  of  the  Pharisees  in 
v.  7  who  oppose  the  permission  of  Moses 
[Deut.  xxiv.  1]  to  our  Lord's  answer  ;  thirdly, 
from  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  the  exception  of 
the  Pharisees,  in  which  answer  he  does  not 
correct  their  interpretation  of  his  words,  but 
corroborates  it ;  fourthly,  from  the  absurdity 
that  would  follow  from  the  words  of  Jesus 
if  divorce  were  allowed  in  case  of  adultery, 
since  they  would  place  the  guilty  party  in  a 
more  advantageous  position  than  the  inno 
cent  ;  fifthly,  the  same  follows  from  the 
words  of  the  apostles  in  verse  10,  since  they 
also  understand  Jesus  to  speak  of  marriage 
as  indissoluble  ;  sixthly,  in  other  passages  our 
Lord  and  the  apostles  insist  on  the  indissolu- 
bility  of  marriage  [cf.  Mk.  x.  11 ;  Lk.  xvi. 
18 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  10],  which  could  not  have 
been  done,  had  there  been  an  exception. 
How,  then,  can  we  reconcile  the  clause  "  ex 
cept  it  be  for  fornication  "  with  this  view  of 
the  case  ? 

The  interpretation  of  the  Protestant  and 
Greek  writers  who  see  in  them  an  exception 
in  which  divorce  is  permitted  has  been  ex 
cluded  by  the  foregoing  arguments. 

The  different  answers  [cf.  Mt.  v.  32]  may 
be  reduced  to  five  heads :  first,  Ptolem.  [ep. 
ad  Floram],  Athenagor.  [leg.  33],  and  Tert. 
[Marc.  iv.  34 ;  monog.  9]  do  not  acknow 
ledge  the  clause  in  the  present  passage,  so 
that  Berlepsch  and  Keim  omit  it  in  their 
text ;  Hug,  Gratz,  Weisse,  Volkmar,  Schen- 
kel,  Holtzrn.  regard  it  as  at  least  suspicious  ; 
but  the  genuineness  of  the  clause  is  too  well 
attested  to  be  called  in  question,  though  its 
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10.  His  disciples  say  unto  him :  If  the  case  of  a  man  with  his  wife 
be  so,  it  is  not  expedient  to  marry. 

11.  Who  said  to  them :  All  men  take  not  this  word,  but  they  to 
whom  it  is  given. 


many  variants  render  it  difficult  to  determine 
the  true  reading. 

Secondly,  the  Greek  word  rendered  "  for 
nication  "  is  by  many  explained  as  meaning 
idolatry,  or  fornication  before  marriage  [cf . 
Acts  xv.  20,  29 ;  xxi.  15],  or  concubinage  [cf. 
1  Cor.  v.  1 ;  Patrizi],  so  that  our  Lord's  words 
are  equivalent  to  "  whosoever  shall  put  away 
his  wife,  except  it  be  on  account  of  the  in 
validity  of  his  marriage,  and  shall  marry  an 
other,  comniitteth  adultery."  But  accord 
ing  to  this  explanation  Jesus  should  have 
commanded  separation  in  case  of  "  fornica 
tion  "  ;  again,  fornication "  here  seems  to 
be  identical  with  "IS"^  HI"]!?  [Deut.  xxiv.  1], 
which  has  none  of  the  preceding  meanings ; 
finally,  the  Fathers  derive  commonly  the 
Catholic  doctrine  on  imperfect  divorce  [a 
thoro]  from  Mt.  v.  32  and  xix.  9,  a  deduc 
tion  rendered  impossible  by  the  foregoing  in 
terpretation. 

Thirdly,  other  authors  understand  "  forni 
cation  "  in  the  sense  of  adultery  [cf.  Jn.  viii. 
3,  41 ;  Ixx.  in  Ecclus.  xxvi.  12 ;  Jer.  iii.  9 ; 
Ez.  xvi.  16  ff.;  Am.  vii.  17;  Os.  iii.  3],  but 
they  explain  the  phrase  "  put  away  his 
wife "  of  imperfect  divorce  [a  mensa  et 
thoro,  non  a  vinculo].  The  text  reads  then, 
"  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife  [which 
is  in  no  case  allowed,  except  for  adultery, 
when  there  may  be  separation  '  a  thoro  et 
mensa,']  and  shall  marry  another,  commit- 
teth  adultery "  [Jer.  Bell.  Jans.  Fr.  Luc. 
Palm.]  ;  or  it  reads,  "  whosoever  shall  put 
away  his  wife  '  a  thoro  et  mensa '  except  for 
adultery,  commits  adultery  [because  he 
needlessly  exposes  his  partner  to  the  sin  of 
adultery]  ;  and  whosoever  shall  marry  an 
other,  after  dismissing  the  first  for  any  reason 
whatever,  committeth  adultery "  [Maid.]. 
The  chief  reasons  against  this  interpretation 
are,  first,  the  violence  it  appears  to  do  to  the 
text,  by  involving  it  at  least  most  consider 
ably  ;  and  secondly,  the  circumstance  that 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees  would  not  have 
been  able  to  understand  our  Lord  in  this 
sense,  because  they  knew  nothing  of  separa 
tion  "  a  thoro  et  mensa,"  or  of  divorce  in 
its  wider  sense. 

Fourthly,  there  are  authors  who  grant  that 
Jesus  spoke  of  divorce  in  its  proper  sense, 
and  that  he  tolerated  it  exceptionally  "  for 
fornication  "  ;  but  they  distinguish  the  term 
"  whosoever,"  limiting  its  extent  by  the  texts 
of  the  second  and  third  gospel,  and  by  the 
words  of  St.  Paul  [Mk.  x.  11 ;  Lk.  xvi.  18; 
1  Cor.  vii.  10].  What  had  been  tolerated 
during  the  period  of  transition  from  the 
Jewish  to  the  Christian  dispensation  was 
wholly  forbidden  in  the  later  inspired  writ 
ings.  Some  of  the  difficulties  which  we 


above  urged  against  the  interpretation  of  the 
Protestants  and  the  Greeks  appear  to  mili 
tate  also  against  this  interpretation. 

Fifthly,  a  last  class  of  commentators  under 
stand  ';  fornication  "  in  the  sense  of  "  adul 
tery,"  "  divorce  "  in  its  strict  meaning,  and 
"  whosoever  "  in  its  fullest  extent ;  but  they 
take  "  except "  in  the  sense  of  "  excluding 
the  case  of"  or  "I  say  nothing  as  to,"  so 
that  our  Lord  signified  his  intention  to  re 
serve  the  doctrine  on  the  case  of  adultery  for 
a  future  occasion  [Mark,  Luke,  and  Paul]. 
This  view  appears  to  fit  best  into  the  con 
text  :  When  asked  whether  a  man  might  put 
away  his  wife  "  for  every  cause,"  Jesus  had 
shown  from  Genesis  that  according  to  the 
natural  and  positive  divine  law  divorce  was 
not  allowed  from  the  beginning ;  that  God 
permitted  it  only  to  avoid  greater  evils  in 
case  of  "Q"^  nY"117  >  prescinding,  therefore, 

from  this  one  case  [i.  e.  "except  it  be  for 
fornication  "  "  whosoever  shall  put  away  his 
wife,  .  .  .  and  shall  marry  another,  commit 
teth  adultery  "  [cf.  Comment,  on  v.  32,  where 
another  solution  must  be  given  on  account  of 
the  difference  of  circumstances].  We  need 
not  here  repeat  the  testimonies  of  the  earliest 
writers  maintaining  the  indissolubility  of 
marriage :  cf .  Just.  apol.  i.  15 ;  Athenagor. 
legat.  33 ;  Theophil.  Autol.  iii.  13. 

10.  His  disciples  say  unto  him.]  b.  Vir 
ginity.  The  apostles  show  that  they  con 
sider  Christ's  answer  as  implying  a  most 
heavy  burden,  more  difficult  to  carry  than 
the  state  of  celibacy.  The  expression  "  the 
case "  is  in  Greek  the  same  as  the  word 
rendered  "  cause  "  ["  for  every  cause  "]  in 
verse  3  ;  we  may  understand  the  apostles' 
exception,  raised  only  after  returning  to  their 
house  [cf.  Mk.  x.  10],  as  equivalent  to  "  if 
the  condition  of  a  man  with  his  wife " 
[Grimm],  or  "if  it  be  thus  with  the  cause 
of  divorce  of  a  man  from  his  wife "  [cf. 
Meyer,  Schanz],  or  again  "  if  the  original 
ground  and  principle  of  the  relationship  of 
man  and  wife  be  such "  [Euth.  Alf.  etc.]. 
Jesus  does  not  further  delay  over  the 
indissolubility  of  marriage,  alluded  to  in 
the  protasis  of  the  apostles'  exception,  but  he 
begins  to  speak  of  what  they  had  maintained 
in  their  apodosis ;  for  "  this  word  "  in  the 
clause  "  all  men  take  not  this  word  "  does 
not  refer  to  the  foregoing  law  on  divorce  [cf . 
Hofmann,  Keil ;  verse  12  would  then  only 
suggest  an  escape  from  the  burden  of  mar 
riage],  but  to  the  words  "  it  is  not  expedient 
to  marry."  "  To  whom  it  is  given  "  implies 
not  only  a  special  light  of  the  intellect,  for 
the  intellectual  conviction  might  be  arrived 
at  by  way  of  reasoning  [cf .  1  Cor.  vii.  32  ff .] , 
but  also  an  inspiration  a^J.  help  of  the  will, 
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12.  For  there   are  eunuchs  who  were  born  so  from  their  mother's 
womb ;  and  there  are  eunuchs  who  were  made  so  by  men  ;  and  there 
are  eunuchs  who  have  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.     He  that  can  take,  let  him  take  it. 

13.  Then  were  little  children  presented  to  him,  that  he  should  im 
pose  hands  upon  them  and  pray.     And  the  disciples  rebuked  them. 

14.  But  Jesus  said  to  them :  Suffer  the  little  children,  and  forbid 
them  not  to  come  to  me ;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  for  such. 

15.  And  when  he  had  imposed  hands  upon  them,  he  departed  from 
thence. 


which  will  be  given  to  those  who  ask  for  it 
in  the  proper  way  [cf.  Chrys.  Euth.  Jer.]. 
The  persons  expected  to  ask  for  the  favor 
are  reduced  to  three  classes  [verse  12]  : 
First,  the  eunuchs  by  necessity  on  account 
of  a  natural  defect ;  secondly,  the  eunuchs 
by  necessity  springing  from  the  malice  and 
violence  of  men ;  thirdly,  the  eunuchs  by 
choice  based  on  their  love  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  [cf.  1  Cor.  vii.  26].  After  giving 
the  three  possible  explanations  of  the  three 
classes  of  eunuchs  according  to  which  either 
all  are  eunuchs  in  the  literal  sense,  or  the 
first  two  are  eunuchs  proper,  while  the  third 
class  consists  of  eunuchs  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  or  again  all  three  classes  are  eunuchs 
in  a  metaphorical  sense,  Orig.  himself  favors 
the  third  explanation  [cf.  Sehegg].  While 
the  first  two  classes  of  eunuchs  may  be  taken 
both  literally  and  figuratively  [i.  e.  men 
having  no  natural  inclination  to  marry, 
Theoph.  Jer.  Br.  Sehegg ;  and  men  pre 
vented  from  marriage  by  human  law,  Br. 
Sehegg],  the  third  class  must  be  taken  figu 
ratively  only  [cf.  Mt.  v.  29,  30;  xviii.  8,  9]. 
The  parallelism  demands  that  in  all  cases 
perpetual  celibacy  is  observed ;  the  clause 
"  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  indicates  not 
the  absolute  necessity  of  celibacy  in  order  to 
enter  the  kingdom,  but  the  greater  safety 
and  ease  of  entering  on  accovint  of  the  celi 
bacy  [cf.  Jans.  Caj.  etc.] ;  at  the  same  time 
the  words  of  Jesus  imply  that  in  the  true 
kingdom  there  will  be  such  spiritual  eunuchs. 
12.  For  the  kingdom.]  "He  that  can 
take  it,  let  him  take  it,"  are  not  words 
without  commendation  for  perpetual  celi 
bacy,  nor  are  they  full  of  reproach  for  the 
celibacy  of  the  priesthood  [cf.  Weiss],  nor 
are  they  without  the  implicit  promise  of 
the  gift  of  perpetual  celibacy  for  some  at 
least  [cf .  Weiss,  Meyer]  ;  but  they  stir  us  up 
to  struggle  for  this  gift  as  the  better  and 
securer  path  to  the  kingdom  [cf .  Chrys.  Jer. 
Hil.  Euth.  Theoph.  Bed.  Rab.  etc. ;  the  pa 
tristic  eulogy  of  perpetual  virginity  may  be 
found  in  the  passages  indicated  in  Alzog's 
Patrologie,  Index  s.  v.  Jungf raulichkeit ; 
the  opinion  of  the  pagan  world  may  be 
learned  from  Hor.  Od.  i.  2,  27 ;  Liv.  i.  10 ; 
Plutarch,  num.  10;  Cicero,  p.  Font.  17]. 
Since  perpetual  virginity  is  not  enjoined  by 
Jesus,  but  only  recommended,  we  have  here 


a  clear  distinction  between  evangelical  coun 
sel  and  precept. 

13.  Then  were  little  children  presented.] 
c.  Both  states  are  blessed.  The  present  pas 
sage  is  not  merely  an  additional  instruction 
of  the  apostles  on  Christian  family  life  [cf. 
Schanz,  Knab.],  but  it  illustrates  our  Lord's 
view  on  both  the  state  of  matrimony  whose 
fruit  he  blesses,  and  of  virginity  represented 
by  the  innocent  children  [cf.  op.  imp.  Bed. 
Rab.  Pasch.  Thorn.].  "  Then  "  seems  to  con 
nect  this  incident  with  the  preceding  [cf. 
Mk.  x.  13],  or  with  verse  2  [Schanz],  though  it 
does  not  do  so  necessarily  [cf.  Lk.  xviii.  15]. 
"  Little  children  "  are  not  merely  spiritual 
children  [cf.  Orig.;  1  Cor.  iii.  1],  but  the 
Greek  word  employed  by  the  third  evangelist 
[Lk.  xviii.  15]  signifies  newly  born  children 
[cf.  Lk.  ii.  12,  16;  Acts  vii.  19],  though  the 
word  may  have  here  a  wider  meaning  [cf.  2 
Tim.  iii.  15].  "  That  he  should  impose  hands 
upon  them  "  accords  with  the  Jewish  custom 
of  presenting  the  children  for  this  purpose  to 
the  ancients  in  Jerusalem  [cf .  Ugolini,  the- 
saur.  antiq.  vol.  iv.  p.  826;  Thorn.  Jans. 
Maid.] ;  as  the  miraculous  effects  of  our 
Lord's'physical  contact  were  well  known,  the 
parents  had  in  this  case  a  special  inducement 
for  presenting  their  children  to  him  [Pasch. 
Thorn.  Jans.  Maid.].  The  mention  of  prayer 
is  omitted  in  the  parallel  texts  of  the  second 
and  third  gospel,  but  is  already  implied  in 
the  touch  of  our  Lord  [cf.  Gen.  xlviii.  14, 
15].  "  The  disciples  rebuked  them,';  not  as 
if  they  had  considered  it  useless  to  bless  little 
children  who  did  not  understand  what  hap 
pened  to  them  [cf .  Alb.  Keil] ;  but  either 
because  they  thought  it  below  the  dignity  of 
the  Master  to  deal  with  such  little  infants 
[Chrys.  Theoph.  op.  imp.  Pasch.  Jans.  Maid. 
Lap.  Fil.],  or  because  they  did  not  wish  the 
Master  to  be  too  much  molested  in  this  man 
ner  [Ber.  Bed.  Rab.  Alb.  Thorn.  Schanz, 
Grimm,  v.  p.  263]. 

14.  "  But  Jesus  said  to  them  "  may  be  com 
pared  with  Mk.  x.  14,  where  it  is  stated  that 
Jesus  was  indignant  over  the  apostles'  be 
havior.  The  parents  are  encouraged  in  their 
attempt  by  the  words  "  suffer  the  little  chil 
dren  .  .  .  ,"  and  they  must  have  felt  most  con 
soled  when  they  heard  "  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  for  such,"  i.  e.  not  only  for  those 
like  children  in  simplicity  and  humility  [cf. 
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16.  And,  behold,  one  came  and  said  to  him  :  Good  Master,  what  good 
shall  I  do  that  I  may  have  life  everlasting? 

17.  Who  said  to  him  :  Why  askest  thou  me  concerning  good  ?     One 
is  good,  God.     But  if  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  command 
ments. 

18.  He  said  to  him  :  Which  ?     And  Jesus  said :  Thou  shalt  do  no 
murder,  thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  thou  shalt  not  steal,  thou  shalt 
not  bear  false  witness. 

19.  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  and  thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh 
bor  as  thyself. 

20.  The  young  man  saith  to  him :  All  these  have  I  kept  from  my 
youth,  what  is  yet  wanting  to  me  ? 

21.  Jesus  saith  to  him :  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  sell  what  thou 
hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven  ;  and 
come,  follow  me. 

22.  And  when  the  young  man  had  heard  this  word,  he  went  away 
sad  ;  for  he  had  great  possessions. 

is  omitted  in  s  D  L  S,  some  cursive  codd.,  a  b  d  e  ff1 2  g1  h  1.  In  16 :  "  good  " 
before  "  Master  "  is  omitted  in  ^  B  D  L,  some  cursive  codd.,  a  e  ff1  aeth  Orig 
Hil ;  most  other  codd.,  together  with  vg  syr  sah  cop  Bas  Cyr  Chrys  Hil  insert 
it.  In  17  :  "  why  do  you  call  me  good  "inCEFGHKMSUVA,  most 


Chrys.  Theoph.  Euth.  op.  imp.  Pasch.  Br. 
Alb.  Thorn.  Jer.  Rab.  Ambr.J,  but  also  for 
the  children  themselves  [cf.  Chrys.  Schanz, 
Knab.].  Lk.  xviii.  IT  and  Mk.  x.  15  add 
here  in  a  somewhat  different  form  the  exhor 
tation  on  spiritual  childhood  given  Mt.  xviii. 
3.  The  present  passage  shows  that  little 
children  are  capable  of  receiving  spiritual 
blessings,  and  therefore  admonishes  parents 
not  to  delay  their  baptism,  without  which 
they  cannot  be  saved  [cf .  Jn.  iii.  5] .  "  When 
he  had  imposed  hands  upon  them  "  is  supple 
mented  by  Mk.  x.  16,  according  to  which  pas 
sage  he  embraced  the  children.  "  He  de 
parted  from  hence  "  implies  that  he  left  the 
house  in  which  the  children  had  been  pre 
sented  [cf.  Mk.  x.  10  f. ;  x.  17]. 

16.  And,  behold,  one  came.]  4-  Christian 
poverty,  vv.  16-30.  Here  we  have  first  the 
incident  of  the  young  man,  vv.  16-22  ;  sec 
ondly,  Christ  instructs  the  disciples  about  the 
necessity  of  poverty,  vv.  23-26  ;  thirdly,  the 
reward  of  poverty  is  described,  vv.  27-30. 

a.  The  rich  young  man.  "  Behold,  one," 
according  to  Lk.  xviii.  18  "  a  ruler "  and 
therefore  either  the  prefect  of  a  synagogue 
or  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin ;  he  must 
have  been  of  the  former  condition  on  account 
of  his  youth  [verse  20].  He  "  came  "  or,  ac 
cording  to  the  second  gospel  [Mk.  x.  17],  ran 
to  our  Lord  and  knelt  before  him.  "  Good 
Master  .  .  ."  is  not  a  question  put  through 
mere  legal  pride  and  a  vain  desire  of  excel 
ling  in  the  Messianic  kingdom  [cf.  Hil.  op. 
imp.  Pasch.],  nor  is  it  asked  in  order  to  tempt 
our  Lord  [cf.  Hil.  Jer.  Ambr.  in  Luc.  op.  imp. 


Bed.  Rab.],  but  in  all  sincerity  of  heart 
[Chrys.  Theoph.  Euth.  Maid.  etc.].  The 
former  views  are  excluded  by  the  reverence 
of  the  young  man  [Mk.  x.  17],  by  the  silence 
of  the  gospels  about  his  bad  will  [cf.  Mt. 
xvi.  1 ;  xix.  3  ;  xxii.  35  ;  Mk.  viii.  11 ;  x.  2 ; 
Lk.  x.  25;  xi.  16],  by  our  Lord's  love  for 
the  young  man  [Mk.  x.  21],  by  his  question 
concerning  his  further  needs  [verse  20],  and 
by  his  sadness  on  departing  [verse  22].  The 
Rabbis  appear  to  have  much  discussed  the 
question  what  particular  good  works  would 
bring  one  surely  to  life  eternal  [cf.  Light- 
foot,  Schottg.  Wunsche],  so  that  the  ques 
tion  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  Christian 
youth's  inquiry  concerning  his  state  of  life 
[cf.  Schegg,  Schanz]. 

17.  "Why  askest  thou  me  concerning 
good  ?  "  —  or  as  several  codd.  read,  "  why 
callest  thou  me  good  ?  "  in  accordance  with 
Mk.  x.  1 7  and  Lk.  xviii.  18  as  well  as  with  our 
Lord's  words  "  one  is  good  "  — taken  with  the 
following  statement,  "  one  is  good,  God,"  is  by 
some  writers  regarded  as  an  allusion  to  our 
Lord's  divinity.  The  argument  may  be  ex 
pressed  thus :  God  alone  is  good ;  but  thou 
callest  me  good ;  therefore  thou  must  acknow 
ledge  me  as  God.  At  any  rate,  the  words 
contain  a  general  principle  of  morality,  repre 
senting  God  alone  as  essentially,  efficiently, 
exemplarily,  and  finally,  the  greatest  good  [cf . 
Alb.  Fab.].  Next,  this  general  principle  is 
expressed  in  more  particular  terms :  "  keep 
the  commandments."  "  If  thou  wilt  "  indi 
cates  that  the  young  man  had  his  free  choice, 
and  therefore  a  free  will.  "  Which  "  shows 
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23.  Then  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples :  Amen  I  say  to  you  that  a  rich 
man  shall  hardly  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

24.  And  again  I  say  to  you  :  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

cursive  codd.,  f  q  sah  Chrys  Hil.     In  24  •'  all  uncials  and  most  cursive  codd. 

that  the  young  man  thought  our  Lord  referred 
to  certain  particular  commandments.  Our 
Lord  in  answer  refers  to  the  decalogue  by 
citing  five  of  its  commandments  concerning 
the  substance  of  our  good  works  [cf.  Ex. 
xx.  12-16],  and  adding  a  sixth  concerning 
their  form  [Lev.  xix.  18 ;  Rom.  xiii.  9 ;  cf. 
Alb.  Thorn.].  Jesus  cites  from  the  second 
table  not  merely  because  it  implies  the  ob 
servance  of  the  first  [cf .  Tost,  in  c.  xix.  qu. 
124;  Sylv.],  but  because  we  cannot  expect 
to  love  God  the  invisible  more  easily  than 
man  whom  we  see  [cf.  1  Jn.  iv.  20].  The 
love  of  our  neighbor  inculcated  in  verse  19 
implies  perfection  indeed,  but  not  the  per 
fection  of  the  evangelical  counsels  advised 
in  verse  21,  so  that  the  words  "  thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself  "  are  not  an  inter 
polation  from  xxii.  39  [cf.  Orig.  Pasch. 
Weiss]. 

"  Young  man  "  is  not  a  mere  inference  from 
the  clause  "  from  my  youth "  [^  B  L  Ir. 
Cypr.  Jer.  Lachm.  Tisch.  omit  the  last  clause, 
so  that  Schanz  regards  it  as  an  interpolation 
from  Mk.  and  Lk.],  nor  from  the  preceding 
precept  "  honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother  "  ; 
for  if  this  were  the  case,  the  evangelist  would 
have  used  it  in  verse  16,  too.  "  All  these  have 
I  kept  from  my  youth  "  is  not  a  falsehood 

[cf.  Jer.  op.  imp.  Bed.  Rab.  Fab.]  ;  for  if  it 
were,  Jesus  would  not  have  loved  the 
speaker  [cf.  Mk.  x.  21  ;  Alb.],  nor  could  the 
young  ruler  have  asked,  "  what  is  yet  want 
ing  to  me  ?  "  There  are  according  to  the 

words   of    Christ    two   goals    that    can    be 

reached  :  "  if  thou  wilt  enter  into  life  "  [verse 

1 7],  and  "  if  thou  wilt  be  perfect "  [verse  21]  ; 

hence  there  must  also  be  two  ways :  "  keep  the 

commandments"  [verse  17],  and  "sell  what 

thou  hast "  [verse  21]  ;  and  there  are  two  re 
wards  promised  :  "  enter  into  life  "  [verse  17], 

and  "thou  shalt  have  a  treasure  in  heaven" 

[verse  21].     These  differences  show  first  that 

the  selling  one's  property  and  the  following 

of  Jesus  is  not  merely  identical  with  the  love 

of  the  neighbor  enjoined  in  Christ's  first  an 
swer  [cf.  Keil]  ;  nor  is  it  merely  a  trial  of 

the  young  man,  necessary  in  his  particular 

case   [cf.  Meyer,   Weiss,  Keil,  Ed.  ii.   341]. 

If  the  sale  of  one's  property  were  identical 

with  the  perfect  observance  of  the  command 
ments,  all  would  be  bound  to  rid  themselves 

of  their  earthly  goods  ;  again,  if  it  had  been 

necessary  for  the  young  man  in  particular, 

Christ's  first  answer  would  have  been  false, 

the  differences  of  the  two  answers  would  be 

unreasonable,  and  it  would  still  follow  that 

in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  there  are  persons 

who,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  disposition, 


must  sell  all,  give  it  to  the  poor,  and  follow 
Christ.  In  other  words,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  there  must  be  devout  persons  whom 
our  Lord  characterizes  as  wishing  "to  be 
perfect,"  who  must  sell  what  they  have,  and 
give  it  to  the  poor  ;  who  consequently  must 
abstain  from  marriage,  since  they  cannot 
provide  for  their  offspring  ;  who  must  follow 
Jesus  either  spiritually  by  perfect  obedience 
to  his  representatives  [cf.  Oiig.  Jer.  Chrys. 
Bed.  Euth.  Maid.],  or  even  bodily  by  em 
bracing  an  apostolic  life  as  the  ruler  was 
called  upon  to  do.  "  The  young  man  .  .  . 
went  away  sad,"  for  having  "  great  posses 
sions,"  his  love  of  wealth  was  greater  than 
his  wish  to  be  perfect;  he  preferred  the 
"  great  possessions "  to  the  "  treasure  in 
heaven." 

23.  Then  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples.]  b. 
Necessity  of  poverty.  Jesus  first  declares  the 
great  difficulty  a  "  rich  man  "  has  to  "  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  since  riches  of 
themselves  demand  the  whole  attention  of 
man,  and  they  lead  moreover  to  pride  and 
the  gratification  of  the  lower  passions  [cf .  1 
Tim.  vi.  9,  10,  17  ;  Chrys.  Hil.  Aug.  civ.  dei, 
V.  xii.  3]  ;  secondly,  our  Lord  urges  his  first 
statement  by  a  proverbial  expression  which 
denotes  the  great  difficulty  of  something  [cf. 
Lightfoot,  ad  h.  1. ;  Wiinsche,  p.  232 ;  Ed. 
ii.  p.  342].  Similar  hyperbolic  proverbs  we 
find  in  Prov.  xvii.  12  ;  Ecclus.  xxii.  18  ;  Jer. 
xiii.  23.  The  expression  of  our  Lord  cannot 
be  explained  by  assuming  that  the  Greek 
word  rendered  "  camel  "  means  a  large  cable 
rope  [Kd/j.i\ov ;  cf.  Cyril,  Theoph.  Euth.], 
for  this  meaning  of  the  word  occurs  only  in 
Suidas  and  a  scholiast  of  Aristophanes  [Vesp. 
1030]  and  seems  to  have  been  invented  to 
escape  the  fancied  difficulty  here  [cf .  Liddell 
and  Scott's  Lex.  sub  voce ;  Passow,  Gr. 
Wb'rterb. ;  Knab.  Schanz,  Weiss]  ;  nor  can 
our  Lord's  expression  be  explained  by  mak 
ing  the  "  eye  of  a  needle  "  a  low,  narrow  gate 
[cf.  Alb.  Thorn.  Caj.  Lady  Dulf  Gordon,  Let 
ters  from  Egypt,  London,  1865,  p.  113],  or  a 
narrow  mountain  pass  [cf .  Furrer,  Schenkel's 
B.  L.  iii.  p.  476].  The  reasons  against  this 
explanation  may  be  found  in  Keim  [iii.  33, 
Anm.  4],  Wetzstein  [Sitzungsbericht  der 
philos.  philolog.  u.  histor.  Klasse  der  Miin- 
chener  Ak.  1873,  pp.  581-596],  Delitzsch  [p. 
254  f.],  Titus  Tobler  [Das  Nadelohr,  Aus- 
land,  1877,  n.  1],  and  Socin  [Zeitschrift  des  d. 
Palaestina-Vereins,  1891,  p.  34].  In  Act. 
Petri  et  Andreaj  [Tisch.  p.  164  f.]  Peter  is 
said  to  have  actually  made  the  experiment 
with  the  "  eye  of  a  needle  "  in  presence  of  a 
doubting  rich  man. 
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25.  And  when   they  had  heard  this,  the   disciples  wondered  very 
much,  saying  :  Who  then  can  be  saved  ? 

26.  And  Jesus  beholding,  said  to  them  :  With  men  this  is  impossible, 
but  with  God  all  things  are  possible. 

27.  Then  Peter  answering,  said  to  him  :  Behold,  we  have  left  all 
things  and  have  followed  thee  ;  what  therefore  shall  we  have  ? 

28.  And  Jesus  said  to  them  :  Amen  I  say  to  you  that  you  who  have 
followed  me,  in  the  regeneration,  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  on  the 
seat  of  his  majesty,  you  also  shall  sit  on  twelve  seats  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel. 


read  Ka/x^Aov  ;  only  a  few  cursive  codd.  Ka//,iAov.     In  25  :  "  and  they  were 
afraid  "  is  added  in  D  a  b  c  e  ff2  g2  ept  lich  ken  rush. 


25.  "  The  disciples  wondered  very  much," 
not  because  they  considered  it  more  difficult 
for  a  poor  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  than  for 
a  rich  man  with  all  his  resources  [cf.  Meyer, 
Berlepsch,  Schegg],  for  this  is  contradicted 
by  the  whole  context ;  the  sentiments  of  the 
disciples  sprang  on  the  one  hand  from  their 
knowledge  that  all  men  were  most  addicted 
to  earthly  goods  [cf.  Aug.  Chrys.  Jans.  Arn. 
Bucher,  Keil,  Lutter.],  and  on  the  other 
from  the  Rabbinic  doctrine  that  poverty  was 
worse  than  all  the  Egyptian  plagues  taken 
together,  worse  than  any  other  misfortune 
that  could  befall  man,  that  it  was  among  the 
three  afflictions  on  account  of  which  life  was 
not  life,  and  among  the  four  by  reason  of 
which  the  living  ought  to  be  numbered 
among  the  dead  [Ed.  ii.  p.  342  ;  Wiinsche, 
p.  231].  Under  such  circumstances  the  dis 
ciples  had  not  much  hope  for  the  success  of 
their  Master  [cf.  Chrys.  Euth.].  "  And  Jesua 
beholding "  reassures  his  disciples  first  by 
his  jbenign  look  [Euth.] ;  then  comes  the 
formal  declaration  "  with  men  this  is  impos 
sible,  but  with  God  all  things  are  possible,1' 
i.  e.  men  of  themselves  are  unable  to  work 
out  their  salvation,  but  the  grace  of  God  is 
always  ready  to  assist  them  [cf.  Jans.  Ez. 
xxxvi.  20,  27 ;  Gal.  ii.  20],  so  that  even  a 
rich  man  can  be  saved  [Orig.  Chrys.].  The 
generalization  of  this  saying  in  the  early 
Church  proves  nothing  against  the  foregoing 
explanation  [cf .  Clem. ;  1  Cor.  xxvii.  2  ;  Just. 
Apol.  i.  c.  18,  19 ;  epist.  ad  Diogn.  c.  9 ; 
Theoph.  ad  Autol.  ii.  13  ;  Orig.  c.  Gels.  v.  14]. 

27.  Then  Peter  answering.]  c.  Reward 
of  poverty.  "  Answering  "  must  be  taken  in 
the  meaning  we  have  seen  several  times ; 
"  Peter  "  speaks  in  agreement  with  xvi.  22 ; 
xvii.  4 ;  xviii.  21.  "  We  have  left  all  things 
.  .  ."  is  not  said  from  fear  as  if  their  posses 
sions  had  been  too  small  to  deserve  much 
reward  [cf.  Euth.  Caj.  Jans.],  or  as  if  they 
had  not  complied  with  the  Master's  injunc 
tion,  because  they  had  "  left  all  things  "  in 
stead  of  selling  them  and  giving  the  proceeds 
to  the  poor  [cf.  Maid.]  ;  on  the  contrary, 
Peter  was  full  of  confidence,  being  conscious 
of  having  complied  with  the  Master's  wishes 
[cf .  Orig.  Jer.  Gregor.  horn.  5  in  evang. ;  Lap. 


etc.]  and,  at  the  same  time,  encouraged  by 
the  preceding1  words  of  kindness  [Schegg, 
Schanz].  "  All  things  "  left  by  the  disciples 
were  not  merely  their  actual  possessions,  but 
also  their  families  and  occupations  [cf .  Orig. 
Chrys.  Euth.].  "  What  therefore  shall  we 
have  "  is  not  found  in  the  parallel  passages 
of  the  second  and  third  gospel,  since  Mark 
and  Luke  do  not  wish  to  represent  this  ap 
parent  weakness  of  the  apostles  [cf.  Schanz] . 
"  Amen  I  say  to  you "  emphasizes  the 
following  promise  of  Jesus  ;  "  you  who  have 
followed  me  "  implies  already  that  they  had 
left  their  earthly  possessions  in  order  to 
share  the  labors  and  blessings  of  the  Lord 
[cf.  Br.  Jans.].  This  clause  must  not  be 
joined  with  "  in  the  regeneration  "  [cf .  Hil. 
op.  imp.  Hil.]  ;  for  "'  regeneration  "  does  not 
here  mean  "  baptism  "  [cf .  Tit.  iii.  5.]  ;  nor 
does  it  directly  refer  to  the  resurrection  [cf. 
Aug.  Theoph.  Euth.]  ;  but  rather  to  the  sec 
ond  advent  of  the  Lord  [cf .  Chrys.  Jer.],  which 
was  often  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament  [Is. 
ix.,  xxx.,  lx.,  Ixv.  ;  Ezech.  xlvii.,  xlviii. ;  cf . 
2  Pet.  iii.  13  ;  Apoc.  xxi.  1  ;  Rom.  viii.  19],  and 
the  concomitant  circumstances  of  which  the 
Jews  expected  even  at  the  first  coming  of  the 
Messias  [cf.  Buxtorf,  Wiinsche,  Langen, 
Judenthum,  pp.  420  ff. ;  498].  In  the  New 
Testament  the  event  is  sometimes  described 
as  a  new  creation  [2  Pet.  iii.  5-13]  and  again 
as  a  new  birth  [Rom.  viii.  17  ff.].  "The  Son 
of  man  shall  sit  on  the  seat  of  his  majesty," 
because  his  glory  will  then  be  manifest  to 
all ;  his  authority  is  expressed  by  his  sitting 
posture.  "  You  also  shall  sit  "  when  I  shall 
be  in  my  glory,  as  you  are  now  the  coopera- 
tors  in  the  foundation  of  my  kingdom.  ''  On 
twelve  seats,"  not  as  if  "  twelve  "  denoted 
all  those  that  will  follow  Jesus  in  voluntary 
poverty  till  the  end  of  time  [cf .  Tost.  qu. 
205  ;  Lap.  Sylv.  Jans.],  nor  as  if  "  twelve  " 
meant  mere  universality  [cf.  Aug.  civ.  dei, 
xx.  5]  ;  but  "  twelve "  signifies  the  body  of 
the  apostles  [1  Cor.  xv.  5],  so  that  it  neither 
includes  Judas  nor  excludes  Matthias  and 
Paul  [cf .  Jer.  xviii.  7—10  ;  Ezech.  xxxiii.  13— 
15,  where  occur  such  conditional  promises]. 
"  Judging  "  does  not  mean  merely  to  point 
out  the  heavenly  inheritance  to  the  entering 
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29.  And  every  one  that  hath  left  house,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or 
father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands  for  my  name's  sake, 
shall  receive  an  hundredfold,  and  shall  possess  life  everlasting. 

30.  And  many  that  are  first  shall  be  last ;  and  the  last  shall  be  first. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

1.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  an  householder,  who  went  out 
early  in  the  morning  to  hire  laborers  into  his  vineyard. 

2.  And  having  agreed  with  the  laborers  for  a  penny  a  day,  he  sent 
them  into  his  vineyard. 

3.  And  going  out   about  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  he  saw  others 
standing  in  the  market-place  idle. 

4.  And  he  said  to  them :  Go  you  also  into  my  vineyard,  and  I  will 
give  you  what  shall  be  just. 

5.  And  they  went  their  way.     And  again  he  went  out  about  the 
sixth,  and  the  ninth  hour,  and  did  in  like  manner. 

6.  But  about  the  eleventh  hour  he  went  out  and  found  others  stand 
ing,  and  he  saith  to  them  :  Why  stand  you  here  all  the  day  idle  ? 

In  1 :  "for  "  is  added  in  Greek  codd.,  a  f  n  q  am  fu  sah  syr[both],  but  is 

blessed  [cf.  Schegg],  nor  has  it  the  meaning 
of  1  Cor.  vi.  3  or  Mt.  xii.  41  if.,  where  there 
is  question  of  men  judging  the  angels  and  of 
the  men  of  Ninive  rising  in  judgment  against 
the  Jewish  nation  [cf .  Chrys.  Euth.]  ;  though 
the  word  rendered  ''  judging  "  has  in  Greek 
also  the  meaning  of  "  ruling  as  king"  [cf.  1 
Kings  viii.  5  f . ;  4  Kings  xv.  5],  it  has  this 
signification  with  a  special  view  of  the  king's 
judicial  power,  so  that  the  apostles  will  be 
really  the  fellow  judges  of  our  Lord  in  his 
glory,  always  dependent  on  his  will  [cf. 
Thorn.  Caj.  Lap.  Fab.  Jans.  etc.].  "The 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel "  are  not  only  the 
members  of  unbelieving  Israel  [cf.  Orig. 
Chrys.  Jer.  op.  imp.  Auth.  Maid.  Paych. 
Dion.],  but  embrace  the  whole  of  Israel,  so 
that  Jesus  describes  the  dignity  and  reward 
of  the  disciples  truly  indeed,  but  in  terms 
easily  understood  by  them ;  and  since  the 
Israelities  commonly  typify  all  Christ's  faith 
ful  [cf .  Gal.  iii.  29 ;  Rom.  iv.  12  ;  xi.  17  ; 
Phil.  iii.  3],  the  disciples  will  be  the  judges 
of  all  the  faithful  [cf.  op.  imp.  Bed.  Rab. 
Alb.  Thorn.  Fab.  Dion.  Jans.  Macd.  Lap. 
Arn.  Schegg,  Fil.  Knab.  Keil], 

29.  "  And  every  one  that  hath  left  house 
.  .  .  for  my  name's  sake  "  forms  the  transi 
tion  from  the  apostles  to  all  the  faithful  who 
for  the  sake  of  Christ's  principles  and  for  the 
love  of  his  person  [cf .  Mk.  x.  29 ;  Lk.  xviii. 
29]  have  made  a  sacrifice  similar  to  that  of 
the  apostles  [Chrys.  op.  imp.],  or  at  least 

Sirtially  so  [cf.  Orig.  August.  Maid.  Jans.], 
ark  and  Luke  distinguish  the  reward  more 
clearly  into  that  of  this  life,  "  an  hundred 
fold,"  and  that  of  the  next,  "  life  everlast 


ing,"  so  that  the  second  member  is  not 
merely  an  explanation  of  the  "  hundred-fold  " 
[cf .  Weiss].  "  An  hundred-fold  "  in  this  life 
means  either  spiritual  blessings  of  whatever 
kind  [cf.  Jer.  Bed.  Jans.  op.  imp.  etc.],  or 
even  temporal  advantages  that  will  far  out 
weigh  the  temporal  goods  abandoned  [cf. 
Chrys.  Euth.  Orig.  Br.  Jans.  Fab.  Lap.  etc.]. 
The  first  evangelist  needed  not  state  the  dis 
tinction  between  the  temporal  and  eternal 
reward  as  clearly  as  the  second  and  third 
evangelist,  because  he  and  his  readers  re 
garded  the  temporal  felicity  in  the  Messianic 
kingdom  as  a  matter  of  course  [cf.  Schanz]. 

30.  "  And  many  that  are  first  shall  be  last 
..."  does  not  refer  to  the  first  and  last  in 
time  [cf.  Orig.  Theoph.  Maid.  Meyer,  Am.], 
but  in  rank  and  dignity  [cf.  Chrys.  Euth. 
Erasm.  Maid.  Jans.  Luc.  etc.]  ;  since  Jesus 
had  spoken  about  the  prominent  rank  of  the 
apostles  and  the  faithful  who  have  made 
sacrifices  for  him,  he  now  warns  them,  not 
to  presume,  but  to  consider  that  they  may 
fall  and  become  the  last  in  the  kingdom. 
The  words  should  not  therefore  be  con 
nected  with  the  following  parable  [cf .  Jans. 
Calm.  Arn.  Schegg],  nor  do  they  directly 
refer  to  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  who  were 
first  called  [cf.  Theoph.  Pasch.  Lam.],  nor 
again  do  they  answer  a  tacit  exception  of 
the  apostles  arguing  that  they  cannot  judge 
the  Jewish  dignitaries  and  learned  scribes 
[Lap.]  ;  but  their  meaning  is  exemplified  by 
the  fall  of  Judas  and  the  conversion  of  the 
penitent  thief  [cf.  Bed.  Rab.]. 

1.  The  kingdom  of  heaven.]  5.  Distribu 
tion  of  grace.  In  the  Greek  text  and  in 
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7.  They  say  to  him,  Because  no  man  hath  hired  us.     He  saith  to 
them,  Go  you  also  into  my  vineyard. 

8.  And  when  evening  was  come,  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  saith  to 
his  steward  :  Call  the  laborers,  and  pay  them  their  hire,  beginning 
from  the  last  even  to  the  first. 

9.  When  therefore  they  were  come,  that  came  about  the  eleventh 
hour,  they  received  every  man  a  penny. 

10.  But  when  the  first  also  came,  they  thought  that  they  should 
receive  more ;  and  they  also  received  every  man  a  penny. 

11.  And   receiving   it  they  murmured   against  the   master  of  the 
house, 

12.  Saying:  These  last  have  worked  but  one  hour,  and  thou  hast 
made  them  equal  to  us,  that  have  borne  the  burden  of  the  day  and  the 
heats. 

13.  But  he  answering,  said  to  one  of  them :  Friend,  I  do  thee  no 
wrong ;  didst  thou  not  agree  with  me  for  a  penny  ? 

14.  Take  what  is  thine,  and  go  thy  way ;  I  will  also  give  to  this  last 
even  as  to  thee. 

15.  Or  is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  ?  is  thy  eye  evil, 
because  I  am  good? 

omitted  in  b  c  e  ff1g1>2cav  eg  for  lich  ken  rush.  In  7:  "and  you  shall 
receive  what  is  just "  is  added  in  most  codd.,  except  ^  B  D  L  Z  it[most]  vg ; 
"  and  I  will  give  you  what  shall  be  just "  in  tol  f  h  q  syr  aeth  Chrys.  In  15: 

several  Latin  codd.  the  parable  is  connected  17  does  not  say  that  this  was  the  daily  allow- 
with  the  preceding  passage  by  the  conjunc-  ance  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  though  we  know 
tion  "  for  "  ;  it  does  not  indeed  formally  ex-  that  they  received  during  the  time  of  the 
plain  the  saying  "  many  that  are  first,  shall  republic  annually  120  pennies,  which  salary 
be  last,"  since  this  statement  finds  its  ex-  was  raised  by  Caesar  to  2'25,  and  by  Domitian 
planation  in  the  preceding  words  where  those  to  300  pennies  [Marquardt,  Handbuch  d. 
first  in  dignity  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  rom.  Alt.  iii.  2 ;  pp.  76,  77].  The  sixth  hour 
are  mentioned.  But  the  parable  adds  an-  is  our  noon,  the  third  hour  is  midway  be- 
other  view  in  which  the  first  may  become  tween  noon  and  sunrise,  the  ninth  hour  mid- 
last :  our  works  are  worthy  of  a  supernatural  way  between  noon  and  sunset.  In  the  case 
reward  not  on  their  own  account,  but  because  of  the  later  laborers  the  sum  of  the  hire  is 
they  are  dignified  by  the  grace  of  God  ;  not  specified,  but  the  householder  promises 
hence  our  merit  cannot  be  measured  by  the  to  give  "  what  shall  be  just." 
length  of  time  during  which  we  labor,  or  by  8.  "  When  evening  was  come,"  or  when  it 
the  greatness  of  our  enterprises,  but  is  pro-  was  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  about  sun- 
portioned  to  the  divine  grace  from  which  set.  "  The  steward,"  usually  one  of  the 
our  works  spring,  so  that  in  this  respect  also  slaves  [cf.  Arist.  O3C.  i.  5],  was  to  pay  "  the 
those  that  are  seemingly  first  may  be  last,  laborers  "  "  their  hire,"  or  the  sum  represent- 
"  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like"  sig-  ing  "  what  shall  be  just,"  "  beginning  from 
nifies  that  what  happens  in  the  kingdom  of  the  last  "  and  continuing  "  even  to  the  first." 
heaven  is  like  the  following  parable.  "  Who  The  Greek  expression  for  "  these  have  worked 
went  out  early  in  the  morning  "  agrees  with  but  one  hour  "  cannot  be  rendered  "  these 
the  Oriental  custom  according  to  which  the  have  spent  here  but  one  hour"  [cf.  Acts  xv. 
workmen  go  in  the  morning  to  the  market-  33 ;  xviii.  23 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  25 ;  Eccles.  vi.  12 
place  in  order  to  be  hired  for  the  day  [cf.  (Ixx.)  ;  Am.  Fil.  Meyer],  since  the  Greek 
Fil.].  The  Hebrew  day  was  divided  into  verb  has  that  meaning  only  when  it  is  con- 
twelve  hours,  counting  from  sunrise  to  sun-  nected  with  an  expression  of  distance  or 
set,  so  that  the  length  of  the  hours  differed  place  [cf.  Tob.  x.  7  (Ixx.) ;  James  iv.  13  ; 
in  winter  and  summer.  "  A  penny  a  day  "  Acts  xx.  3]  ;  besides,  the  Greek  verb  sig- 
[in  our  money  about  15  c.  or  7i  d.]  seems  ac-  nifies  "  to  work  "  also  in  Ruth  ii.  11  (Ixx.), 
cording  to  Tob.  v.  14,  15  to  have  been  a  day's  so  that  its  meaning  in  the  present  case  is  not 
wages ;  the  Rabbinic  sources  do  not  lend  without  parallel  [cf.  Schleusner,  Thesaur. 
additional  weight  to  this  opinion,  and  Tac.  i.  iv.  p.  391 ;  Schegg,  Schaiiz,  Keil,  Weiss,  etc.]. 
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16.  So  shall  the  last  be  first,  and  the  first  last.     For  many  are  called, 
but  few  chosen. 

17.  And  Jesus  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  took  the  twelve  disciples 
apart,  and  said  to  them  : 

"  to  do  what  I  will  with  my  own  "  in  Greek  codd.,  ken.  In  16 :  "  for  many 
are  called,  but  few  chosen  "  is  omitted  in  ^  B  L  Z  sah  cop,  but  stands 
in  C  D  N,  13  uncials,  nearly  all  cursive  codd.,  it  vg  syr  arm  aeth  Orig 


"  Friend "  lessens  the  rebuke  which  the 
householder  administers  to  "  one  "  of  the 
murmurers ;  "  is  thy  eye  evil  "  agrees  with 
the  Hebrew  manner  of  expressing  liberality 
and  benevolence  by  "  a  good  eye,"  while 
"  an  evil  eye  "  denotes  avarice  and  envy  [cf. 
Deut.  xv.  9  ;  Prov.  xxii.  9  ;  xxiii.  6  ;  xxviii. 
22,  all  in  heb.]. 

16.  "  So  shall  the  last  be  first,  and  the  first 
last"  does  not  signify  that  those  who  be 
come  last  from  being  first  are  excluded  from 
life  eternal,  since  all  laborers  alike  receive 
"  a  penny  "  or  a  day's  wages  [cf.  Jans.]  ;  it 
is  therefore  not  very  probable  that  Jesus 
speaks  here  of  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles,  as 
if  he  predicted  the  rejection  of  the  former 
and  the  call  of  the  latter  [cf.  Jans.  Bar.  Luc. 
Vasqu.] ,  an  opinion  already  advanced  by  Jer. 
and  further  developed  by  Bed.  Rab.  "  The 
first "  are  rather  those  that  are  seemingly 
first  on  account  of  their  dignity,  their  office 
in  the  Church,  their  earthly  greatness,  their 
time  in  the  service  of  God,  while  they  are 
really  "  last "  in  the  sight  of  God,  in  the 
time  of  admission  to  their  reward,  in  the  su 
pernatural  merits  of  their  works  [cf .  Gregor. 
horn.  19  in  evang.  n.  4  ;  Caj.  Aug.  Chrys. 
Maid.  Bellarm.  etc.].  "  Many  are  called, 
but  few  chosen "  does  not  appear  to  be  an 
interpolation  from  xxii.  14  [cf .  j<  B  L  Z  86 
sah  cop  Tisch  W  H  Schanz,  Keim,  Weiss], 
since  its  presence  is  attested  not  merely  by 
its  exegetical  difficulty,  but  also  by  good 
extrinsic  authority  [C  D  N  unc  13  it  vlg  syr 
arm  seth  Or  Chrys.  Arn.  Bisp.  Schegg,  Fil. 
Knab.].  But  "  few  "  does  not  refer  to  the 
few  that  are  predestined,  "  ante  praevisa 
merita,"  nor  "  many "  to  the  many  pre 
destined,  "  post  prsevisa  merita "  [Suar.  De 
deo  uno  et  trino,  lib.  ii.  c.  20,  n.  12,  17 ; 
Vasqu.  1  p.  disp.  90  ;  cf.  Lap.],  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  preceding  parable  to  justify 
this  explanation  ;  nor  can  the  words  refer  to 
those  who  are  called  to  life  eternal  almost  by 
right,  but  who  fail  to  attain  it  [cf .  Schegg] , 
for  this  also  is  against  the  preceding  parable, 
in  which  all  receive  their  penny ;  "  many," 
therefore,  must  be  the  multitude  of  souls 
called  in  an  ordinary  manner,  and  "  few  "  are 
those  that  receive  extraordinary  graces  so  as 
to  attain  to  the  highest  sanctity  [cf.  Caj. 
Arn.  Meyer,  Knab.  etc.].  It  has  already 
been  noted  by  Chrys.  that  we  cannot  urge 
the  meaning  of  every  detail  in  the  parable, 
as  if  all  the  blessed  were  to  receive  the  same 
amount  of  glory  ;  even  among  the  laborers 
there  are  first  and  last,  though  all  receive 
substantially  the  same  amount. 


Coming  to  the  application  of  the  parable, 
the  householder  is  either  God  the  Father 
[Iren.  Clirys.  Jer.  Greg.  Bed.  Euth.],  or 
Jesus  Christ  [Orig.  Hil.  op.  imp.  Theoph.]  ; 
the  vineyard  denotes  the  economy  of  salva 
tion  [Orig.],  or  the  commandments  of  God 
and  his  Christ  [Chrys.  Hil.  Jer.  Euth. 
Theoph.],  or  the  church  [Orig.  Gregor.  Bed.], 
just  as  in  the  Old  Testament  the  house  of 
Israel  was  typified  by  a  vineyard  [cf .  Deut. 
xxxii.  32 ;  Is.  v.  2  ff. ;  Jer.  ii.  21 ;  Ez.  xv.  2 ; 
Os.  x.  1]  ;  the  different  hours  represent  the 
different  ages  of  the  world  [from  Adam  to 
Noe,  from  Noe  to  Abraham,  from  Abraham 
to  Moses,  from  Moses  to  Christ,  from  Christ 
to  the  end],  or  the  different  ages  of  man 
[childhood,  youth,  manhood,  advanced  age, 
old  age]  ;  the  former  opinion  is  advocated 
by  Orig.  Hil.  Opt.  Milevit.  op.  imp.  Greg. 
Bed.,  while  the  latter  is  held  by  Chrys.  Jer. 
Naz.  Theoph.  Euth.  Maid.  Arn.  Fil.  The 
laborers  are  not  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  or 
the  Pharisees  and  the  apostles  [cf .  Lap.  Lam. 
Calm.  Jans.  Schegg],  for  in  that  case  the 
different  hours  cannot  be  explained  satisfac 
torily  ;  nor  are  the  laborers  those  that  are 
called  to  a  life  of  perfection  and  refuse  to 
follow  their  call  [Fil.],  for  all  receive  a  re 
ward  ;  nor  again  are  they  the  tepid  souls  of 
the  kingdom  [cf.  Maid.],  for  the  laborers  in 
the  parable  are  not  described  as  bad  work 
men  ;  but  they  seem  to  represent  men  called 
by  grace  at  different  times  of  life,  because 
the  work  and  reward  of  such  fit  best  into  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  parable  [cf.  Chrys. 
Basil,  reg.  brev.  224 ;  Euth.  Br.  Fab.  Aug. 
serm.  49,  2  ;  Maid.  Arn.  Fil.].  No  one  need 
therefore  despair  [Br.],  since  there  is  hope 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour  [Theoph.  Euth.]. 
Though  the  sameness  of  reward  of  all  labor 
ers  might  be  explained  as  denoting  the  same 
eternity  of  the  heavenly  reward  [Aug.  serm. 
343,  4],  or  the  same  objective  beatitude  of 
the  saints  which  is  God's  own  essence  [Thorn. 
Lap.  Euth.]  ;  and  though  the  murmuring  of 
some  of  the  laborers  might  be  understood  as 
expressing  the  ardent  desires  of  the  patri 
archs  of  the  Old  Testament  [ef.  Gregor. 
Rab.],  it  is  preferable  to  abstain  from  urging 
these  details  of  the  parable  [cf.  Chrys.]. 

17.  And  Jesus  going  up  to  Jerusalem.] 
6.  Value  of  suffering,  vv.  17-28.  In  this 
section  we  have  first  the  third  prediction  of 
our  Lord's  passion,  vv.  17-19  ;  secondly,  the 
incident  of  the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee, 
w.  20-23  ;  thirdly,  an  instruction  on  Chris 
tian  humility,  w.  24-28. 

a.  Third  prediction  of  the  passion.     "  And 
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18.  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  Son  of  man  shall  be 
betrayed  to  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes,  and  they  shall  condemn 
him  to  death, 

19.  And   shall   deliver   him   to   the    Gentiles   to   be   mocked,  and 
scourged,  and  crucified,  and  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  again. 

20.  Then  came  to  him  the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  with  her 
sons,  adoring  and  asking  something  of  him. 

21.  Who  said  to  her  :  What  wilt  thou  ?  She  saith  to  him  :  Say  that 
these  my  two  sons  may  sit,  the  one  on  thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on 
thy  left,  in  thy  kingdom. 

Chrys.     In  19 :  "  shall  be  raised  up  "  in  s  C*  L  N  Z  Orig  Chrys  Cyr  Ti. 

said"  [Lk.  xviii.  34],  though  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  their  difficult  position. 

20.  Then  came  to  him.]     b.  The  sons  of 
Zebedee.       "  Then  "   connects  the    following 
petition  with  the  mention  of  the  resurrection, 
after  which  the  foundation  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  was  expected   [cf.   Jer.   Bed.  Alb. 
Lap.  Lam.  Calm.],  or  with  xix.  28,  where  the 
disciples  are  promised  to  sit  on  twelve  seats, 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  [cf .  Pasch. 
Maid.  Lap.  Calm.  Am.],  or  at  least  with  the 
belief  that  Jesus  would  found  the  Messianic 
kingdom   [cf.  Euth.  Alb.].      "  The  mother 
of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  "  was  Salome  [cf . 
Mt.  xxvii.  56 ;  Mk.  xv.  14 ;  op.  imp.  Thorn. 
Jans.  MaH.  etc.],  who  also  belonged  to  the 
pious  women   that  ministered  to  our  Lord 
[Mt.  xxvii.  55;  Mk.  xv.   41].     "With  her 
sons  "  does  not  mean  that  the  mother  of  her 
own  accord   offered   the   following   petition 
[cf.  Maid.  Calii4.  Ambr.],  but  since  according 
to  Mk.  x.  35  the  sons  are  the  petitioners,  and 
since  Jesus  addresses  his  answer  to  the  sons, 
the  mother  either  expressed  the  silent  wish, 
of  the  sons,  or  the  two  sons  expressly  deputed 
their  mother  to  intercede  for  them  [cf.  Aug. 
De  cons.  ii.  64;    Gregor.  Jer.  Pasch.  Lap. 
Sylv.  Arn.  Schanz,  Fil.  Knab.  etc.],  believing 
that    the    petition   would    thus   excite    less 
jealousy  among  their  fellow  disciples,   and 
that  the  pleading  of  a  mother  who  had  de 
served  the  gratitude  of  the  Master  by  her 
ministering  unto  him  would  be  heard  more 
easily  than  their  own  [cf.   Pasch.  Jans.  Tost, 
in  c.  xx.  qu.  54,  55,  72].     "Adoring"  ex 
presses  the  reverential  and  humble  attitude 
of    Salome  ;     "  asking  something   of   him " 
agrees   with   the    habit   of   petitioners  who 
doubt   about   their   being   heard,    and   who 
therefore  endeavor  first  to  obtain  a  general 
promise  to  have  their  petition  granted  before 
they  express  it,  just  as  did  Solomon's  mother 
[3  Kings  ii.  20 ;  Maid.  Jans.  Lap.  Fil.  Knab.]. 

21.  "  What  wilt  thou  ?  "  asks  Jesus,  thus 
showing  a  greater  wisdom  than  Solomon  did 
in  rashly  promising  his  mother  to  fulfil  her 
wishes  before  he  knew  them.     "  The  one  on 
thy  right  hand,  and  the   other  on  thy  left " 
agrees  with  the  Oriental  custom,  according 
to  which  the  first  place  of  honor  was  to  the 
right  of  the  king,  and  the  second  to  his  left 


Jesus  going  up  to  Jerusalem  "  indicates  the 
continuation  of  the  journey  of  Mt.  xix.  1  ; 
our  Lord  may  have  already  crossed  the 
Jordan  and  been  on  the  way  to  Jericho. 
"  Going  up  to  Jerusalem  "  agrees  with  the 
general  manner  of  expressing  the  journey  to 
the  capital  of  a  country,  though  Jerusalem 
was  actually  higher  than  the  desert  of  the 
Jordan  [cf.  Jn.  xi.  54]  from  which  Jesus  was 
receding  [cf .  3  Kings  xii.  27,  28  ;  Ps.  cxxi. 
4 ;  Lk.  ii.  42 ;  xviii.  38 ;  Jn.  ii.  13 ;  v.  1 ; 
etc.].  He  "  took  the  twelve  disciples  apart," 
because  he  could  not  predict  his  passion  in 
presence  of  the  multitude  [Chrys.],  seeing 
that  even  the  disciples  were.disturbed  thereby 
[Euth.].  The  Greek  codd.  add  "  on  the  way  " 
to  "  and  said  to  them."  The  attention  of 
the  disciples  is  elicited  by  the  words  "  Behold, 
we  go  up  to  Jerusalem  " ;  then  follows  for 
the  third  time  the  prediction  of  his  passion 
in  order  that  the  disciples  may  be  convinced 
of  its  voluntariness  on  the  part  of  Christ, 
and  that  they  may  be  less  disturbed  by  its 
enormity  [cf.  Chrys.  op.  imp.]. 

The  prophecy  contains  the  following 
points :  a.  "  The  Son  of  man  shall  be  be 
trayed  to  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes," 
the  traitor  is  not  yet  further  determined  ;  b. 
':  they  shall  condemn  him  to  death  "  [cf.  xvi. 
21];  c.  "and  shall  deliver  him  to  the  Gen 
tiles,"  to  Pilate  and  the  Roman  soldiers;  d. 
the  purpose  of  this  act  is  expressed  by  "  to 
be  mocked  and  scourged  and  crucified," 
where  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  his 
death  are  clearly  indicated  [cf .  xvi.  21  ff.  ; 
xvii.  22  f.],  though  the  expression  cannot  be 
regarded  as  the  usual  form  of  condemnation 
[cf.  Schegg],  because  crucifixion  being  the 
punishment  of  slaves  was  commonly  accom 
panied  by  the  foregoing  ill  treatment  [cf. 
Marquardt,  v.  1,  p.  192  ;  Jos.  B.  J.  V.xi.  1]  ; 
e.  "  and  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  again,"  or 
as  many  codd.  read,  "  shall  be  raised  up,"  a 
reading  that  agrees  accurately  with  those 
passages  in  which  the  Father  is  said  to  have 
raised  the  Son  from  the  dead  [cf.  Acts  ii. 
24 ;  iii.  15 ;  iv.  10 ;  v.  30  ;  xiii.  30,  33  ; 
Rom.  iv.  24;  viii.  11 ;  x.  9;  1  Cor.  vi.  14; 
xv.  15 ;  etc.].  Since  the  prediction  is  so 
clear,  we  can  hardly  see  how  the  disciples 
"  understood  none  of  these  things  that  were 
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22.  And  Jesus  answering  said :  You  know  not  what  you  ask.     Can 
you  drink  the  chalice  that  I  shall  drink?     They  say  to  him  :  We  can. 

23.  He  saith  to  them :  My  chalice  indeed  you  shall  drink ;  but  to 
sit  on  my  right  or  left  hand,  is  not  mine  to  give  to  you,  but  to  them 
for  whom  it  is  prepared  by  my  Father. 

24.  And  the  ten  hearing  it,  were  moved  with  indignation  against 
the  two  brethren. 

25.  But  Jesus  called  them  to  him  and  said :  You  know  that  the 
princes  of  the  Gentiles  lord  it  over  them ;  and  they  that  are  the  greater, 
exercise  power  upon  them. 

In  22 :  "  and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with  "  is  added 
inCEFGHKMSUVXArn,  most  cursive  codtl.,  f  h  q  syr[both]  arm 
Chrys  Bas  [cf.  Mk.  x.  38]  ;  the  same  is  added  in  C  Z,  12  uncials,  most  cur- 


[cf .  Jos.  Ant.  VI.  xi.  9 ;  Wetstein,  Schottgen, 
Wiinsche]  ;  Peter,  whom  alone  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  feared,  since  they  had  repeatedly 
been  preferred  to  all  the  other  disciples  [cf . 
Mk.  v.  37  ;  Mt.  xvii.  1],  would  thus  be  re 
moved  from  his  place  of  prominence  [cf. 
Chrys.].  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  they 
asked  for  a  merely  spiritual  favor  consisting 
in  a  greater  nearness  to  Jesus  [cf.  Orig.  op. 
imp.]  ;  they  desired  a  temporal  blessing,, 
whether  they  expected  the  Messianic  king 
dom  without  death  intervening  [cf .  Chrys. 
Theoph.  Euth.],  or  only  after  the  resurrec 
tion  [Jer.  Bed.  etc.]  ;  in  any  case,  the  peti 
tion  sprang  from  their  faith  in  the  Messias- 
ship  of  our  Lord,  from  their  ambition,  and 
from  the  motherly  affection  and  anxiety  of 
Salome  [cf .  Ambr.  Do  fide,  v.  5  ;  Jer.  Grimm, 
v.  p.  294J.  "  You  know  not  what  you  ask," 
because,  in  the  first  place,  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messias  is  not  an  earthly  one,  and  sec 
ondly,  its  dignities  are  not  distributed  by 
favor,  but  according  to  the  merit  of  suffer 
ing  [cf.  Chrys.  Euth.  Jans.].  "  Can  you 
drink  the  chalice  "  [cf.  Is.  li.  17  ;  Jer.  xlix. 
12 ;  li.  7]  is  an  allusion  to  the  Hebrew  feasts, 
in  which  the  father  of  the  family  gave  to 
each  one  his  portion  of  wine  [cf .  Jans.  Maid.]  ; 
"which  I  shall  drink,"  i.  e.  can  you  die  in 
obedience  to  your  duty  even  the  death  of  a 
martyr  [Orig.  Chrys.  Theoph.  Jer.  Mast. 
Polyc.  xiv.  2,  etc.].  The  words  of  Jesus 
imply  that  no  man  by  his  own  strength  can 
drink  his  chalice.  "  We  can  "  is  according  to 
Jans,  and  Lam.  a  rash  promise,  but  it  con 
tains  at  any  rate  the  first  expression  on  the 
part  of  the  disciples  that  they  are  prepared 
to  stiff er  with  Jesus  [cf.  Schanz]. 

23.  "  My  chalice  indeed  yon  shall  drink  " 
is  a  prediction  actually  verified  in  both  James 
[cf.  Acts  xii.  2].  put  to  death  first  among  the 
apostles,  and  John,  who  was  scourged  [Acts 
v.  40,41],  banished,  and  immersed  in  boiling 
oil  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  [Tert.  De  prescript. 
c.  36 ;  Jer.  advers.  Jovin.  i.  26 ;  Bed.  Br. 
Jans.  Caj.  etc.].  That  the  tradition  concern 
ing  the  sufferings  of  John  was  formed 
merely  to  show  the  verification  of  Christ's 


words  [cf.  Rich.  Adalb.  Lipsius,  Die  apokry- 
phen  Apostelgeschichten,  i.  p.  487]  is  a  mere 
"  a  priori  "  statement  never  proved  by  any 
authority  equal  to  that  by  which  the  tradi 
tion  is  supported.  "  To  sit  on  my  right  .  .  . 
is  not  mine  to  give  to  you,  but  to  them  for 
whom  it  is  prepared  by  my  Father  "  does 
not  place  "  you  "  —  which  is  not  found  in 
the  Greek  codd.  —  in  opposition  to  "  them 
for  whom  it  is  prepared  by  my  Father  "  [cf . 
Maid.],  as  if  Jesus  had  said  that  he  could 
not  give  this  favor  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee, 
but  that  he  must  give  it  to  those  predestined 
by  the  Father ;  nor,  secondly,  does  it  estab 
lish  an  opposition  between  "  you  "  and  those 
that  have  merited  this  favor  by  their  vir 
tuous  life  [cf.  Chrys.  Euth.  Theoph.  Ambr. 
Jer.  Bed.],  since  in  this  case  the  preparation 
by  the  Father  is  wholly  neglected ;  but  it 
implies  an  opposition  between  Jesus  and  the 
heavenly  Father,  just  as  we  find  it  in  Jn. 
vi.  44;  xvii.  6,  11;  Rom.  viii.  30;  1  Cor. 
i.  9 ;  vii.  15,  17 ;  Gal.  i.  6,  15 ;  v.  8 ;  Eph.  i. 
11 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  7  ;  v.  24 ;  etc.,  an  opposition 
according  to  which  the  words  of  power  and 
providence  are  attributed  to  the  Father,  not 
to  the  Son  or  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  though 
Jesus  clearly  expresses  his  equality  in  power 
with  the  Father  in  Jn.  xvii.  10  and  Lk.  xxii. 
29,  30.  Jesus  says  nothing  as  to  whether 
the  sons  of  Zebedee  are  predestined  by  the 
Father  for  the  high  place  they  seek  after  ; 
Hil.  thinks  it  is  reserved  for  Moses  and 
Elias,  others  ascribe  it  to  Peter  and  Paul, 
others  again  think  that  no  creature  can  ob 
tain  it,  seeing  that  even  the  angels  stand  in 
God's  presence  as  ministering  spirits  [cf. 
Chrys.  Cyr.  Theoph.  Jans.]. 

24.  And  the  ten  hearing  it.]  c.  Instruc 
tion  on  Christian  humility.  "  And  the  ten 
hearing  it  "  implies  that  the  petition  was  ut 
tered  in  their  presence  ;  they  must  have  re 
ceded  a  little,  while  "  moved  with  indignation 
against  the  two  brethren  "  they  gave  vent  to 
their  jealousy  in  low  murmurs  [cf.  Chrys. 
Theoph.  Br.  Alb.  Caj.  Jans.  Lap.  Calm,  etc.], 
so  that  "  Jesus  called  them  to  him  "  in  order 
to  give  them  the  needed  instruction.  He  re  - 
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26.  It  shall  not  be  so  among  you ;  but  whosoever  will  be  the  greater 
among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister. 

27.  And  he  that  will  be  first  among  you,  shall  be  your  servant. 

28.  Even  as  the  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life,  a  redemption  for  many. 

29.  And  when  they  went  out  from  Jericho,  a  great  multitude  fol 
lowed  him. 


bukes  neither  the  two  nor  the  ten,  but  shows 
them  the  way  to  true  greatness  in  his  king 
dom  [cf.  Orig.  Jer.].  "  The  princes  of  the 
Gentiles,"  not  content  with  ruling,  "  lord  it 
over  them,"  "  and  they  that  are  greater,"  or 
the  magnates,  "  exercise  [their]  power  over 
them "  in  a  tyrannical  manner  [cf .  Orig. 
Chrys.  Jans.].  "It  shall  not  be  so  among 
you  "  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  not  only  will 
all  tyranny  be  excluded,  "but  whosoever 
will  be  the  greater  among  you,  let  him  be 
your  minister,"  following  the  opposite  course 
of  the  worldly  magnates  ;  "  and  he  that  will 
be  first  among  you,"  holding  a  place  parallel 
to  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles,  "  shall  be  your 
servant,"  or  rather  your  slave.  As,  there 
fore,  the  secular  rulers  seek  their  own  advan 
tage  in  ruling  their  subjects,  so  must  the 
rulers  in  the  kingdom  seek  only  the  advan 
tage  of  their  subjects  whose  servants  they 
are.  "  Even  as  the  Son  of  man  is  not  come 
to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,"  by 
relieving  the  temporal  and  spiritual  needs  of 
the  world,  so  must  his  disciples  be  always 
ready  to  assist  the  needs  of  men.  "  To  give 
his  life  "  for  his  sheep  agrees  with  the  char 
acter  of  the  good  shepherd.  "  A  redemp 
tion  "  renders  a  Greek  word  [\6rpov]  express 
ing  not  merely  the  idea  of  "protection 
against  death  "  [cf.  Ritschl],  but  the  "  price 
of  redemption  "  paid  for  some  one  ;  for  the 
Ixx.  render  by  this  word  the  Hebrew  ex 
pressions  meaning  ransom  [cf .  Ex.  xxi.  30  ; 
xxx.  12  ;  Num.  xxxv.  31 ;  iii.  51 ;  Lev.  xxv. 
24  ;  Is.  xlv.  13  ;  Prov.  vi.  35  ;  xiii.  8],  so  that 
the  life  of  Jesus  is  really  the  ransom  paid 
for  our  redemption  from  sin  [cf.  1  Cor.  vi. 
20 ;  vii.  23 ;  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19].  "  For  many  " 
does  not  here  signify  "  for  all "  [cf.  Euth. 
Jans.  Lap.  Calm.],  though  "  many "  with 
the  article  signifies  "  all  "  in  Rom.  v.  15,  19 
[cf .  vv.  12,  18]  ;  but  here  the  article  is  want 
ing  in  Greek,  and  the  expression  is  parallel 
to  Jn.  xvii.  20  and  x.  15,  where  Jesus  speaks 
of  those  that  are  actually  saved.  That  Jesus 
gave  his  life  really  as  a  ransom  "  for  all  " 
men  follows  from  1  Tim.  ii.  6  and  1  Jn.  ii.  2 
[cf.  Rom.  v.  18 ;  2  Cor.  v.  15]. 

c.  Completion  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 

xx.  29-xxviii.  20. 

29.  And  when  they  went  out.]  This  sec 
tion  contains  first,  three  symbolic  facts,  xx. 
29 -xxi.  22;  secondly,  the  history  of  our 
Lord's  last  encounter  with  the  Pharisees  and 
their  rejection,  xxi.  23-xxiii.  39  ;  thirdly,  our 
Lord's  last  instructions  to  the  apostles,  xxiv. 


1-xxv.  46  ;  fourthly,  the  history  of  the  pas 
sion  and  the  resurrection,  xxvi.  1-xxviii.  15  ; 
fifthly,  the  final  mission  of  the  apostles  to 
all  nations,  xxviii.  16—20. 

o.  Three  symbolic  facts,  xx.  29-xxi.  22. 

The  section  naturally  falls  into  three  divi 
sions  :  first,  the  healing  of  the  two  blind 
men,  vv.  29-34 ;  secondly,  the  triumphal  en 
trance  into  Jerusalem,  xxi.  1-16 ;  thirdly, 
the  withering  of  the  fig-tree,  vv.  17-22. 

1.  The  healing  of  the  two  blind  men.  "  When 
they  went  out  from  Jericho  "  on  the  journey 
from  Perea  to  Jerusalem  mentioned  xix.  1 
and  xx.  17  ;  the  distance  of  the  city  from  the 
Jordan  was  a  little  more  than  one  third  of 
the  way  from  the  river  to  Jerusalem  [cf. 
Jos.  B.  J.  IV.  viii.  3].  "  A  great  multitude  " 
seems  to  have  surrounded  our  Lord  again 
when  he  had  ended  the  instruction  of  his 
disciples  recorded  in  the  foregoing  section. 
"  And  behold  two  blind  men  "  seems  at  first 
to  contradict  the  parallel  records  in  the  sec 
ond  and  third  gospel. 

St.  Luke  speaks  of  one  blind  man  healed 
when  Jesus  approached  Jericho  [Lk.  xviii. 
35],  St.  Mark  also  speaks  of  only  one  blind 
man  healed  when  Jesus  left  Jericho  [Mk.  x. 
46],  and  St.  Matthew  tells  of  two  blind  men 
healed  when  Jesus  left  the  city.  Since  the 
circumstances  of  the  three  narratives  are 
identical,  we  cannot  well  admit  three  differ 
ent  miracles  in  the  three  gospels  [cf.  Orig. 
Euth.]  ;  nor  can  we  well  assume  that  the 
blind  man  of  the  third  gospel  is  distinct  from 
the  blind  man  of  the  second  and  first  gos 
pel  ;  the  second  gospel  must  mention  only 
one  of  the  two  that  occur  in  the  first  gospel, 
—  either  because  his  misery  was  better 
known  [Aug.  De  cons.  ii.  65,  125 ;  Alb. 
Thorn.  Maid.  Jans.  Lap.  Calm.  Arn.  Fil.],  or 
because  he  became  better  known  in  the  early 
Church  [Schegg,  Grimm,  v.  p.  305],  —  though 
such  a  double  miracle  is  admitted  by  Aug. 
[1.  c.  126]  Jans.  Calm.  Lam.  Arn.  Bisp. 
Comely  [Introd.  iii.  295].  We  have,  there 
fore,  only  one  miracle  ;  the  discrepancy  of 
the  gospels  as  to  the  number  of  blind  men 
may  be  explained  in  either  of  the  two  fore 
going  ways,  and  the  apparent  discrepancy  as 
to  the  time  and  place  of  the  miracle  by  ad 
mitting  that  one  blind  man  met  Jesus  when 
he  entered  the  city,  and  followed  him  till  he 
left  it,  being  in  the  mean  time  joined  by 
another  petitioner  [Maid.  Lap.  Schanz,  Fil. 
Sylv. ;  cf.  Jans.  Ambr.  etc.].  To  say  that 
Luke  premised  the  healing  of  the  blind  man 
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30.  And,  behold,  two  blind  men  sitting  by  the  wayside,  heard  that 
Jesus  passed  by,  and  they  cried  out,   saying :    O  Lord,  thou  son  of 
David,  have  mercy  on  us. 

31.  And  the  multitude  rebuked  them  that  they  should  hold  their 
peace.     But  they  cried  out  the  more,  saying :  O  Lord,  thou  son  of 
David,  have  mercy  on  us. 

32.  And  Jesus  stood,  and  called  them,  and  said  :  What  will  you 
that  I  do  to  you  ? 

33.  They  say  to  him :  Lord,  that  our  eyes  be  opened. 

34.  And   Jesus   having   compassion   on  them,  touched   their  eyes. 
And  immediately  they  saw,  and  followed  him. 


CHAPTEK  XXI. 

1.  And  when  they  drew  nigh  to  Jerusalem,  and  were  come  to  Beth- 
phage,  unto  mount  Olivet,  then  Jesus  sent  two  disciples, 

sives,  f  h  etc.  in  23.     In  32 :  c  adds  at  the  end  "  and  Jesus  said  to  them : 
do  you  believe  that  I  can  do  this  ?     And  they  answered  him :  Yea,  Lord." 
In  1 :  "  when  he  drew  nigh  .  .  .  and  was  come  [came]  "  evangelist,  b  e 


merely  in  order  to  connect  the  conversion  of 
Zacheus  immediately  with  his  parables  in 
xix.  1-27  [cf.  Keil,  Grimm,  v.  p.  303] ;  or 
that  the  third  evangelist  thus  disposed  his 
material  because  the  tradition  on  this  point 
had  been  somewhat  obscured  when  he  wrote 
[cf.  Schegg],  is  equivalent  to  admitting  a 
misstatement  in  the  inspired  text ;  for  the 
third  gospel  expressly  says  :  "  when  he  drew 
nigh  to  Jericho." 

30.  "  O  Lord  thon  Son  of  David  "  shows 
their  real  faith  in  our  Lord's  Messiasship  [cf . 
ix.  27].  "  The  multitude  rebuked  them,"  not 
because  they  publicly  professed  their  belief  in 
Jesus  [cf .  Hil.] ,  nor  because  they  appeared  to 
ask  Jesus  for  alms  [cf.  Caj.],  nor  again  be 
cause  they  interrupted  our  Lord's  discourse 
[cf.  Dion.  Lam.],  nor  because  they  were  de 
spised  as  common  beggars  [cf.  Schegg]  ;  but 
the  multitude  did  not  wish  to  see  our  Lord's 
progress  impeded  by  these  petitions  [Euth. ; 
cf.  Thorn.  Jans.  Maid.  Lap.].  The  earnest 
ness  of  their  prayer  manifests  itself  by  their 
crying  "  out  the  more,"  repeating  the  same 
words,  in  spite  of  the  rebuke  of  the  multi 
tude  and  the  seeming  indifference  of  Jesus 
[cf.  Chrys.  op.  imp.  Alb.].  "  What  will  ye 
that  I  do  to  you  "  are  words  calculated  to 
increase  the  hope  of  the  petitioners  and  the 
faith  of  the  multitude  [cf.  Chrys.].  While 
Jesus  here  shows  the  power  of  prayer  [Br.], 
he  is  also  careful  to  place  the  miracle  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt  [Jans.].  "And  Jesus 
.  .  .  touched  their  eyes,"  thus  acting  ac 
cording  to  his  humanity  ;  "  and  immediately 
they  saw,"  manifesting  his  divinity  [cf. 
Thorn.].  The  blind  men  did  not  return  to 
their  beggar-stand,  but  they  "  followed  him," 


full  of  thanksgiving,  and  all  the  people 
praised  God  [cf.  Lk.  xviii.  43].  According 
to  Ambr.  the  blind  men  typify  the  Gentile 
world  ;  according  to  Br.  and  Thorn,  they  re 
present  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  according 
to  Gregor.  [Horn,  in  ev.  ii.  8]  they  serve  as 
models  for  all  converts,  who  must  imitate 
Jesus  after  their  intellect  has  been  enlight 
ened  by  grace  ;  according  to  Greg,  again  [1.  c.] 
and  Jans,  they  typify  the  whole  human  race 
sitting  in  blindness  and  misery,  till  Jesus 
came  and  healed  them  [cf .  Jans.  Lap.  Sylv. 
lib.  vi.  c.  38,  qu.  2]. 

1.  And  when  they  drew  nigh  to  Jerusa 
lem.]  2.  Triumphal  entrance  into  Jerusalem. 
According  to  the  synoptic  gospels  the  en 
trance  into  Jerusalem  is  connected  with  our 
Lord's  journey  outlined  in  xix.  1  and  xx. 
17-19.  The  fourth  gospel  is  more  explicit, 
showing  that  our  Lord  had  retired  to  Ephrem 
[Jn.  xi.  53  f.],  and  that  he  entered  Jerusalem 
from  Bethany  [Jn.  xii.  1  ff.].  The  opinion 
that  Jesus  entered  Jerusalem  on  Sunday,  the 
tenth  day  of  Nisan,  is  not  merely  based  on 
Christian  typology,  but  has  numerous  sup- 

Earters  among  commentators  [cf .  Jans.  Lap. 
am.  Reischl,  Bisp.  Schanz,  Fil.  Wieseler, 
Chronologische  Synopse,  p.  301  ;  Beitrage, 
p.  2(>4;  Keil,  Keim,  Mausel,  Ed.  etc.],  and  a 
solid  foundation  in  the  gospels.  The  typical 
importance  of  the  tenth  day  of  Nisan  con 
sists  in  two  facts  :  first,  on  that  day  the 
paschal  lamb  had  to  be  set  aside  [Ex.  xii.  3  ; 
cf.  Jans.  Lap.  etc.]  ;  secondly,  on  the  same 
day,  Josue  crossed  the  Jordan  with  the  whole 
people  of  Israel,  and  entered  the  promised 
land  [Jos.  iv.  19  ;  cf.  Jans.].  The  foundation 
in  Scripture  for  the  opinion  is  found  first  in 
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2.  Saying  to  them :  Go  ye  into  the  village  that  is  over  against  you, 
and  immediately  you  shall  find  an  ass  tied,  and  a  colt  with  her  :  loose 
them  and  bring  them  to  me. 

3.  And  if  any  man  shall  say  anything  to  you,  say  ye,  that  the  Lord 
hath  need  of  them,  and  forthwith  he  will  let  them  go. 

gat  sax  syr[cu  sch]  aeth  med  ken  eg  Orig  Chrys.     In  3 :  "  he  lets  you  go  "  in 

lage,"into  Bethphage  [Just.  c.  Tryph.  53], 
not  into  Bethany  [cf .  Weiss].  "  That  is  over 
against  you  "  appears  to  allude  to  the  place 
where  the  road  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem 
passes  obliquely  across  a  ravine ;  for  there 
is  an  ancient  village  nearly  diametrically  op 
posite  the  spot  where  the  descent  into  the 
ravine  on  the  Bethany  side  begins  ;  it  is  here 
that  the  disciples  seem  to  have  been  sent 
across  the  ravine  at  right  angles  into  the 
village  "  over  against  you,"  while  Jesus  and 
his  companions  crossed  obliquely,  so  as  to 
meet  the  two  messengers  on  emerging  from 
the  ravine.  "  You  shall  find  an  ass  tied, 
and  a  colt  with  her  "  is  peculiar  to  the  first 
gospel,  but  is  not  owing  to  a  fictitious  dou 
bling  of  the  animal  on  the  part  of  Matthew 
[cf.  Ewald,  Holtzm.]  ;  uor  to  a  misunder 
standing  of  the  Messianic  prophecy  [cf .  De 
Wette,  Strauss,  Hilgenf.],  though  the  first 
evangelist  records  the  fact,  because  it  serves 
to  show  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  more 
clearly.  The  symbolic  application  of  the 
two  animals  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  [cf. 
Just.  c.  Tr.  53 ;  Orig.  Chrys.  Jer.  Cyr.  of 
Alex.  op.  imp.],  or  to  Samaria  and  the  Gen 
tiles  [Hil.],  or  to  the  two  sexes  [Ambr.],is 
not  merely  invented  to  account  for  the  pre 
sence  of  the  two  [cf.  Meyer],  but  has  been 
derived  from  Matthew's  historical  record  of 
the  event.  Among  the  ancient  Hebrews  the 
ass  was  much  esteemed  [cf .  Judg.  x.  4 ;  xii. 
13,  14 ;  Gen.  xxii.  3 ;  Ex.  iv.  20 ;  Num.  xxii. 
21 ;  Gen.  xlix.  14 ;  3  Kings  iv.  26 ;  2  Par.  i. 
28;  Pss.  Salom.  xvii.],  and  though  later  on 
it  was  replaced  by  the  horse  [cf .  Robins,  i. 
347;  ii.  128;  iii.  290;  etc.],  it  did  not  lose 
its  symbolic  meaning  in  Oriental  eyes,  espe 
cially  when  it  was  preferred  to  the  horse  on 
such  a  solemn  occasion  [cf.  Chrys.]. 

2.  "  Loose  them  and  bring  them  to  me  " 
shows  that  it  was  not  owing  to  the  entreaties 
of  his  disciples  that  Jesus  on  this  occasion 
abandoned  his  accustomed  manner  of  travel 
ling  on  foot,  in  order  to  enter  triumphantly 
into  Jerusalem  [cf.  Neander,  De  Wette, 


Jn.  xii.  1,  where  Jesus  is  said  to  have  come 
to  Bethany  six  days  before  the  pasch  [or 
before  the  fourteenth  day  of  Nisan;  cf.  xiii. 
1 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  3  ;  Jos.  v.  11  ;  Num.  xxviii. 
16  ;  Ezech.  xlv.  21 ;  Jos.  Ant.  III.  x.  5],  and 
therefore  on  Friday,  the  eighth  day  of  Nisan  ; 
the  following  day  Jesus  remained  in  Bethany 
and  partook  of  the  supper  that  was  prepared 
for  him  [cf.  Jn.  xii.  1  ff.],  and  the  day  after 
[Jn.  xii.  12],  or  on  Sunday,  the  tenth  of 
Nisan,  he  entered  Jerusalem  [cf.  Grimm,  v. 
pp.  350,  368].  Another  confirmation  of  this 
opinion  may  be  drawn  from  the  second  gos 
pel  :  the  entrance  into  Jerusalem  is  told,  xi. 
1-11  ;  the  following  section,  xi.  12-19,  refers 
to  the  day  after  the  entrance,  and  xi.  20-xiv. 
1  to  two  days  after  the  event ;  now  this  last 
day  was  two  days  before  the  pasch  [cf .  Mt. 
xxvi.  2  ;  Mk.  xiv.  1],  or  before  Thursday,  the 
fourteenth  day  of  Nisan.  Therefore  the 
triumphal  entrance  into  Jerusalem  had  taken 
place  on  Sunday,  the  tenth  day  of  Nisan. 

"  Bethphage  "  means  house  of  figs  [Light- 
foot,  Centuria  chorographica,  c.  37  ;  Buxtorf, 
Lex.  chald.  p.  1691],  or  house  of  meeting  [or 
cross-road,  Onomastic.  sacr.  ed.  De  Lagarde, 
173,  58;  182,  94;  201,  50;  Bar-Alii  Lex. 
syro-arab.],  or  house  of  the  cheek-bone 
[cf .  Onomast.  1.  c. ;  Thesaur.  syr.  ed.  Payne 
Smith,  p.  493 ;  Lightfoot,  1.  c. ;  Orig.  Jer. 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  chald.  p.  1692],  or  house  of 
the  spring  ;  it  lay  so  near  Jerusalem  that  it 
was  at  times  reckoned  as  f  orming  part  of  the 
city  [Lightfoot,  1.  c. ;  Wiinsche,  p.  240], 
though  its  exact  site  is  not  quite  certain : 
some  identify  it  with  Bethany  ;  others  place 
Bethany  a  little  off  the  road  from  Jericho 
to  Jerusalem,  and  Bethphage  on  the  road  ; 
others  again  locate  it  on  the  southwestern 
side  of  Mount  Olivet  near  the  top  of  the 
mountain  ;  others  still  between  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  and  Bethany.  ''  Mount 
Olivet"  [Olivetum  means  an  olive-yard],  or 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  is  named  from  the 
abundance  of  olives  which  it  produces, 
though  it  abounds  also  in  figs  and  dates ;  it 
lay  less  than  a  mile  east  of  Jerusalem  [Jos. 
Ant.  XX.  vi.],  though  Acts  i.  12  testifies  that 
it  is  a  sabbath  journey  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  [Lightfoot,  1.  c.  c.  xl.].  "  Then  " 
shows  the  importance  of  the  event  that  is 
taking  place;  "two  disciples,"  i.  e.  Peter 
and  John  in  accordance  with  Lk.  xxii.  8 
[Jans.  Lap.  Ed.],  or  Peter  and  Philip  [Ambr. 
Bed.  Rab.],  or  again  a  representative  of 
Peter  as  the  apostle  of  the  Jews  and  of  Paul 
as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  [cf .  Orig.  Jer. 
Theoph.  Pasch.],  or  finally  two  disciples  un 
known  to  us  [Maid.].  "  Go  ye  into  the  vil- 


Weizsacker].  "And  if  any  man"  reports 
the  manner  of  action  enjoined  by  Jesus ;  in 
verse  6  the  evangelist  briefly  tells  us  that 
"  the  disciples  going  did  as  Jesus  commanded 
them,"  while  Mk.  xi.  6  and  Lk.  xix.  34  state 
expressly  that  they  were  asked  the  stated 
question,  and  gave  the  prescribed  answer. 
"  The  Lord  hath  need  of  them  "  because  the 
presence  of  the  mother  must  quiet  the  colt. 
"  Spoken  by  the  prophet "  refers  to  the  one 
prophetic  Spirit  in  whom  all  the  prophets 
spoke ;  the  words  cited  are  partly  those  of 
Isaias  [Ixii.  11]:  "Tell  the  daughter  of 
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4.  Now  all  this  was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken 
by  the  prophet,  saying : 

5.  Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Sion  :  Behold,  thy  king  cometh  to  thee, 
meek,  [and]  sitting  upon  an  ass,  and  a  colt  the  foal  of  her  that  is  used 
to  the  yoke. 

6.  And  the  disciples  going,  did  as  Jesus  commanded  them. 

7.  And  they  brought  the  ass  and  the  colt,  and  laid  their  garments 
upon  them,  and  made  him  sit  thereon. 

8.  And  a  very  great  multitude  spread  their  garments  in  the  way ; 
and  others  cut  boughs  from  the  trees,  and  strewed  them  in  the  way. 

9.  And  the  multitudes  that  went  before  and  that  followed,  cried, 
saying :  Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David ;  blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord ;  Hosanna  in  the  highest. 

corp.  In  4 :  "  Zacharias  "  is  added  in  a  c  h  Chrys  Hil ;  "  Isaias  "  in  dub 
rush  ken  jeth.  In  5 :  "  and  a  young  colt  used  to  the  yoke  "  in  b  c  ff2  h  rush. 
In  7:  "  on  it"  [made  him  sit  on  it]  in  D  evangelist.  syr[sch]  b  c  e  f  ff1'  2  g2 
ho.  In  9  :  "  that  will  come  "  in  am  big  hub  for  car  lich  med  mt  val  corp 


Sion,  Behold,  thy  Savior  cometh,"  and  partly 
those  of  Zacharias  [ix.  9] :  "  Behold,  thy 
king  will  come  to  thee,  the  Just  and  Savior ; 
he  is  poor,  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a 
colt  the  foal  of  an  ass"  [cf.  Maid.  Calm. 
Lap.  Beng.  Alf .  etc.] ;  but  Yprens.  Natal. 
Bened.  xiv.  etc.  contend  that  the  citation 
substantially  agrees  with  the  prophecy  of 
Zacharias.  Though  Jn.  xii.  15,  "  Fear  not, 
daughter  of  Sion,"  may  give  the  substance 
of  the  prophet's  introduction,  "  Rejoice 
greatly,  0  daughter  of  Sion,  shout  for  joy, 
O  daughter  of  Jerusalem  " :  we  fail  to  see 
why  we  should  appeal  to  such  a  general 
quotation  from  Zacharias,  when  the  words 
occur  almost  literally  in  Isaias. 

5.  "The  daughter  of  Sion"  denotes  the 
inhabitants  of  Sion.  "  Thy  king  "  refers  to 
the  Messianic  king  mentioned  by  Ezech.  xxi. 
27.  "  To  thee  "  shows  that  the  visitation  is 
to  be  for  the  advantage  of  Sion  [cf .  Is.  ix. 
6].  "Meek"  is  another  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word  translated  "  poor  "  ;  that  the 
two  ideas  are  connected  is  easily  seen.  The 
meekness  shows  itself  externally  by  the  very 
manner  in  which  Jesus  enters  the  city,  for 
he  comes  "  sitting  upon  an  ass,  and  [i.  e.]  a 
colt  the  foal  of  her  that  is  used  to  the  yoke  " 
[cf.  Chrys.  Euth.].  The  ass  was  the  type 
of  humility  and  peace,  while  the  horse  repre 
sented  war  and  earthly  greatness.  That  the 
prophecy  was  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  refer 
ring  to  their  king  Messias  is  clear  from 
Raym.  Martin.  [Pugio  fidei,  p.  iii.  dist.  iii.  c. 
16,  1],  Galatinus  [De  arcanis  cath.  verit.  lib. 
viii.  c.  ix.  10,  2,  6],  Lightfoot  [ad  h.  1.], 
Wetstein,  Schottgen  [hor.  Hebr.  i.  p.  1G9 ; 
ii.  pp.  101,  104,  f. ;  139,  169,  etc.],  Reinke 
[Messianische  Weissagung.  iv.  pp.  115-119]. 

7.  "  They  .  .  .  laid  their  garments  upon 
them"  not  merely  to  prepare  both  animals 
for  any  one  of  the  company  that  might  be 


called  upon  to  ride  with  Jesus  [cf.  Schanz], 
but  because  they  did  not  know  which  of  the 
two  was  to  be  used  by  the  Master  [Euth. 
Meyer,  Knab.] .  "  And  made  him  sit  thereon  " 
does  not  refer  to  the  two  animals,  as  if  Jesus 
had  sat  first  on  the  one  and  then  on  the  other 
[cf.  Theoph.  Br.  Caj.  Dion.  Lap.  Sylv.],  —  an 
opinion  excluded  by  the  three  parallel  ac 
counts  of  the  triumphal  entrance  [Mk.  xi.  7 ; 
Lk.  xix.  35  ;  Jn.  xii.  14],  and  by  the  authority 
of  most  commentators,  —  or  as  if  the  two  were 
mentioned  figuratively,  since  the  plural  is 
often  used  in  Sacred  Scripture  instead  of  the 
singular  [cf .  Gen.  viii.  4  ;  xix.  29 ;  xxiii.  6  ; 
Mt.  ii.  20 ;  xxvi.  8  ;  xxvii.  44 ;  Lam.] ;  but 
"  upon  them  "  refers  to  the  garments  of  the 
apostles  [Euth.  Br.  Jans.  Maid.  Tost.  qu.  17,^ 
Calm.  Lam.  Am.  Bisp.  Schegg,  Meyer,  Lan- 
gen,  Knab.  etc.].  This  agrees  also  with  the 
law  of  consecrating  the  firstlings  to  God  and 
of  using  for  sacred  duties  only  those  animals 
that  had  not  yet  borne  the  yoke  [cf.  Num. 
xix.  2;  Dent.  xxi.  3;  1  Kings  vi.  7].  Jesus 
showed  his  power  over  the  hearts  of  men  by 
moving  the  multitude  to  break  forth  into 
the  greatest  manifestations  of  honor :  they 
"  spread  their  garments  in  the  way "  as  it 
was  usual  to  do  at  the  entrance  of  a  king 
[4  Kings  ix.  12,  13  ;  Robinson,  ii.  383  ;  Wet- 
stein,  Schottgen,  Wiinsche]  ;  "  others  cut 
botighs  from  the  trees  and  strewed  them  in 
the  way,"  a  common  practice  observed  in  sol 
emn  processions  [cf.  1  Mach.  xiii.  61 ;  2  Mach. 
x.  7;  Judith  xv.  12  (Greek  text);  Targ. 
Esther,  x.  15].  There  is  no  foundation  for 
the  opinion  [cf.  Wiinsche,  ad  1.]  that  the  first 
evangelist  borrowed  this  description  from  the 
ceremonial  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 

9.  "  And  the  multitudes  that  went  before 
and  that  followed  "  seem  to  be  the  two  crowds 
of  people,  one  come  from  Jerusalem  to  meet 
our  Lord,  and  the  other  accompanying  him 
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10.  And  when  lie  was  come  into  Jerusalem,  the  whole   city  was 
moved,  saying  :  Who  is  this  ? 

11.  And  the  people  said :  This  is  Jesus  the  prophet,  from  Nazareth 
of  Galilee. 

12.  And  Jesus  went  into  the  temple  of  God,  and  cast  out  all  them 
that  sold  and  bought  in  the  temple,  and  overthrew  the  tables  of  the 
money-changers,  and  the  chairs  of  them  that  sold  doves. 

13.  And  he  saith  to  them  :  It  is  written,  My  house  shall  be  called  a 
house  of  prayer,  but  you  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves,, 

lind.  In  12:  "the  temple  of  God"  in  most  codd.,  it  vg  syr[cu  both]  Orig 
Bas ;  "  of  God  "  omitted  in  ^  B  L,  3  cursive  codd.,  1  sah  cop  arm  seth  Chrys 
Hil ;  the  addition  seems  to  be  spurious.  In  IS  :  "  you  have  made  it  "  in  most 


from  Bethany  [cf.  Jn.  xii.  12,  13].  "Ho- 
saima  "  does  not  signify  "  redemption  of  the 
house  of  Israel,"  or  "glory,"  or  "grace" 
[cf.  Hil.],  or  "hymn"  [Euth.  Theoph.]  ; 
nor  is  it  an  interjection  [Aug.  in  Joan,  tract, 
li.  2]  ;  but  it  means,  as  Orig.  Jer.  Aquil. 
Symm.  Theod.  rightly  interpret  it,  "  save 
now,"  or  "save  we  pray,"  being  the  Hebrew 

S3  niTttnn  [cf.  the  imperative  S3  37  Erin 

T  T        •  L  r  T          -  > 

and  the  Aram.  S3  17tt71S]-  "  To  the  son  of 
David  "  should  not  be  changed  to  "  0  son  of 
David  "  [dub  eg  lich  wil  cf.  Pasch.]  so  as  to 
be  a  prayer  to  Jesus  for  the  multitude  [cf . 
Iren.  Orig.  Hil.  Ambr.  Jer.],  instead  of  being 
a  prayer  of  the  multitude  for  the  success  of 
our  Lord's  Messianic  work  [Jans.  Maid.  Lap. ; 
cf .  Deut.  xxii.  28 ;  Jos.  x.  G  ;  Judg.  vii.  2 ; 

1  Kings  xxv.  26;  Pss.  xliv.  4;    Ixxxvi.    16], 
"  Blessed  is  he,"  or  "  may  God  bless  him," 
"  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  or, 
since  the  name  of  the  Lord  stands  for  the 
Lord  himself,  "  that  cometh  in  union  with 
the  Lord,"  revealing  himself  to  his  people, 
and  that  acts,  therefore,  as  his  special  am 
bassador  ;  if  we  arrange  the  clauses  differ 
ently,    we    may  interpret,    "blessed   in   the 
name  of  the  Lord  is  he  that  cometh,"  which 
agrees  with  the  custom  of  blessing  in  the 
sacred  name  [cf .  Num.  vi.  27  ;   Deut.  xxi.  5 ; 

2  Kings  vi.  18].     "  Hosanna  in  the  highest" 
is  not  an  appeal  to  the  angels  for  their  inter 
cession  in  heaven  [cf.  Fritzsche,  Euth.]  ;  nor 
does  it  mean  "  thou  who  art  in  the  highest 
heavens,  save  we  pray  "   [cf.  Jans.  Vatabl. 
Calov.   Beng.   Kuinoel]  ;    but  rather  "  from 
the  highest  heavens  save  we  pray  the   Mes- 
sias"  [cf.  Maid.  Lap.  etc.].     The  words  are 
taken  from  Ps.  cxvii.  20,  and  were  therefore 
part  of  the  great  Hallel,  which  consisted  of 
Pss.   cxii.-cxvii.    [cxiii.-cxviii.] ;    the   Hallel 
was  recited  during  the  paschal  supper,  and 
on   the   feasts   of    dedication,   of    the    new 
moon,  and  of  tabernacles  [cf.  Buxtorf,  Lex. 
chald.  p.  91)2 ;  Surenhusius,  ii.  p.  274,  c.  4, 
5],  so  that  the  people  were  well  acquainted 
with   the   passage,  though  they  must  have 
been  impelled  by  a  special  movement  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  apply  it  to  our  Lord. 

10.  "  The  whole  city  was  moved  "  not  with 


admiration,  but  with  envy  and  indignation, 
so  that  they  broke  forth  into  the  question, 
"  Who  is  this  ?  "  in  spite  of  their  clear  know 
ledge  of  him  [cf .  Mt.  xxvi.  60  ;  xxvii.  40-43  ; 
Jn.  x.  33  ;  xix.  7;  xii.  19].  ''This  is  Jesus 
the  prophet  "  is  the  depressed  answer  of  the 
simple  people  to  the  proud  questioners  of 
Jerusalem  ;  the  belief  in  our  Lord's  Messias- 
ship  is  no  longer  professed,  though  there 
appears  to  be  some  national  pride  in  his 
being  a  Galilean  like  the  greater  number  of 
the  crowd ;  hence  the  addition  "  from  Naza 
reth  of  Galilee." 

12.  "  And  Jesus  went  into  the  temple  "  so 
as  to  fulfil  the   manifestation  predicted  by 
Mich.  iii.  1-3,  and  to  present  himself  as  the 
paschal  lamb  to  be  slain  on  the  coming  so 
lemnity  [Thorn.].    "  And  cast  out  all  them  " 
must  not  be  identified  with  the  purging  of 
the  temple  told  in  Jn.  ii.  13,  as  if  either  the 
synoptists   [cf.   Liicke,  Neander,  De  Wette, 
Bleek,  Weizsacker]  or  the  fourth  evangelist 
had  erred   [cf .   Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  Schenkel, 
Keim,  etc.]  ;  Mark  xi.  11  ff.  shows  that  the 
cleansing  of  the  temple  happened  on  Mon 
day,  the  day  after  the  triumphal  entrance 
into  the  city.    "  That  sold  and  bought  in  the 
temple  "  alludes  to  the  practice  of  keeping 
in  the  court  of  Gentiles  for  sale  all  the  neces 
saries  for  the   temple  service  and  for  sacri 
fices,  such  as  wine,  salt,  flour,  incense,  and 
victims    [cf.    Lightfoot,   ad   h.  1.].     On  the 
days  of  the  paschal  solemnity  the  disorder 
was  of   course   greater  than  usual.       "  The 
tables  of  the  money-changers  "  supplied  the 
Israelites  with  the  sacred  coin  [Ex.  xxx.  13] 
which  every  member  of  the  Synagogue  must 
annually  pay  for  the  temple  and  divine  wor 
ship  [cf .  xvii.  23]  ;  they  appear  to  be  referred 
to  in  the  Talmud  [cf .  Surenhusius,  Shekalim, 
i.  6;  ii.  p.  179].     "The  chairs  of  them  that 
sold  doves  "  contained  the  sacrifices  that  must 
be   offered  by  the  poor,  the  needy  mothers 
after  childbirth,  and    those    suffering  from 
the  flux  [cf.  Lev.  v.  7,  11;  xii.  8;  xv.  14]. 
The    abuse    thus   tolerated   by    the    Jewish 
priests  and  the  imposing  influence  of  the  per 
son  of  our  Lord  are  well  described  by  Jer. 
Bed.  Pasch.  Alb.  op.  imp.  Thorn.  Maid.  Lap. 

13.  "  My  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of 
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14.  And  there  came  to  him  the  blind  and  the  lame  in  the  temple, 
and  he  healed  them. 

15.  And  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  seeing  the  wonderful  things 
that  he  did,  and  the  children  crying  in  the  temple,  and  saying :  Hosanna 
to  the  son  of  David,  were  moved  with  indignation. 

16.  And  said  to  him :  Hearest  thou  what  these  say  ?     Yea,  have  you 
never  read,  Out  of  the  mouth  of  infants  and  of  sucklings  thou  hast 
perfected  praise  ? 

17.  And  leaving  them,  he  went  out  of  the  city  into  Bethania,  and 
remained  there. 

18.  And  in  the  morning,  returning  into  the  city,  he  was  hungry. 

codd.,  it  vg  sah  arm  Ir  Hil  Bas,  but  "  you  make  it "  in  s  B  L  cop  jeth  Orig 
Eus.    In  16  :  "  lactantium  "  in  vg[most],  but  "  lactentium  "  in  wil.    In  17 :  sax 

prayer "  is  quoted  from  Is.  Ivii.  7,  where 
"  shall  he  called "  means  "  shall  be  "  ;  the 
second  part,  "  you  have  made  it  a  den  of 
thieves,"  alludes  to  Jer.  vii.  11.  Our  Lord's 
indignation  seems  to  be  owing  less  to  greed 
of  the  Jews,  than  to  the  desecration  of  the 
temple  and  the  scandal ;  Orig.  Jer.  Maid, 
think  that  the  merchants  and  money-changers 
were  miraculously  impeded  from  resisting 
Jesus,  but  Schanz  considers  such  a  miraculous 
influence  superfluous.  Br.  Alb.  Dion,  apply 
this  action  of  our  Lord  morally  to  his  treat 
ment  of  shnoniacal  and  unworthy  members 
of  the  Church ;  Hil.  Bed.  Jer.  Pasch.  Lap. 
[cf .  1  Cor.  vi.  15]  see  in  it  a  warning  to  keep 
our  interior  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  free 
from  all  desecration,  while  others  take  it  as 
an  example  of  what  God  requires  us  to  do  in 
our  material  churches. 

14.  "  There  came  to  him  the  blind  and 
the  lame  in  the  temple,"  because  he  was  as 
friendly  and  charitable  to  them  as  he  was  ter 
rible  to  the  offending  traffickers  [cf .  op.  imp. 
Bed.]  ;  thus  he  worked  in  the  sight  of  the 
whole  nation  precisely  the  miracles  foretold 
as  characteristic  of  the  Messianic  time  [Is. 
xxxv.  5,  6 ;  Jans.] ,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
showed  that  he  had  the  right  of  doing  in  the 
temple  what  he  had  done  [Schanz].  "  And 
the  chief  priests  [cf .  ii.  4]  and  scribes  seeing 
the  wonderful  things  that  he  did,"  the  cleans 
ing  of  the  temple  and  the  healing  of  the  sick, 
and  perceiving  [cf .  ix.  2  ;  Mk.  ii.  5  ;  Rom.  xi. 
22;  etc.]  "the  children  crying  .  .  .  were 
moved  with  indignation,"  so  that  they  en 
deavored  to  hinder  at  least  those  public 
signs  of  our  Lord's  recognition  that  could  be 
impeded.  "  Hearest  thou  what  these  say  " 
is  probably  not  intended  as  a  dilemma  cal 
culated  to  make  Jesus  either  claim  the  royal 
dignity  or  compromise  himself  before  the 
multitudes  [cf.  Jer.  Caj.  Jans.],  but  the 
question  shows  how  far  the  priests  and 
scribes  were  from  believing  in  the  Messianic 
claims  of  our  Lord,  since  they  characterize 
the  words  of  the  children  as  lies  and  blas 
phemies  [cf.  Pasch.  op.  imp.].  "  Out  of  the 


mouth  of  infants  [cf.  Jer.  vi.  11 ;  ix.  20; 
Lam.  i.  5;  iv.  4]  and  of  sucklings  [cf.  2 
Mach.  vii.  27]  thou  hast  perfected  praise,"  or 
thou  hast  founded  or  prepared  strength  or 
might  [Heb.]  ;  the  old  versions  [Ixx.  Jer. 
seth  ar  syr]  render  the  Hebrew  by  ''  praise  " 
or  "  glory  "  [cf.  Ps.  xxix.  1  ;  xcvi.  7  ;  Ixviii. 
35 ;  2  Par.  xxx.  21],  so  that  the  passage 
means,  "  even  the  children  acknowledge  and 
proclaim  thy  praise  and  glory  "  [cf.  Agell. 
Del.  Hupf.]. 

16.  Since  Jesus  appeals  to  a  psalm  of  God's 
praise  [viii.  3],  in  order  to  justify  the  joyous 
acclamations  of  the   children,  he  shows  that 
their  testimony  really  tends  to  the  glory  of 
God  [Jans.],  without,   however,    necessarily 
claiming  to  be  God  himself  [cf.  Maid.  Arn.]. 
Nor  does  it  follow  from  our  Lord's  words 
that  the  passage  of  the  Psalm  [viii.  3]  is  a 
Messianic  prophecy,  since  it  justifies  the  action 
of  the  children  sufficiently,  if  it  gives  a  moral 
principle  on  which  it  can  be  based  ;    e.  g. 
God  himself  accepts  the  praise  of  children ; 
therefore  it  is  fit  that  his  Messias,  too,  should 
receive    that   homage.      Mt.   xxii.  42 ;    Lk. 
xxii.  37  ;  and  Jn.  xiii.  18  show  that  Messianic 
prophecies   proper  are  usually  quoted  with 
greater  clearness   and   emphasis.     The  con 
text  of  the  quotation,  "  because  of  thy  ene 
mies,  that  thou  mayest  destroy   the   enemy 
and  the  avenger,"  was  clear  enough  to  show 
the  questioners  why  the  triumphal  entrance 
and  the  joyful  cries  of   the   children   were 
permitted. 

17.  And  leaving  them.]     3.   Withering  of 
the  Jig-tree.     "  And  leaving  them  he  went  out 
of  the  city,"  because  he  was  so  poor  that  no 
one  in  the  large  city  offered  him  hospitality 
[Jer.],  or  because  no  one  in  the  city  dared  to 
receive  him  on  account  of  his  enemies  [cf. 
John  ix.  22  ;   Dion.],  or  again  because  he  did 
not  wish  to  imperil  any  one  in  the  city  by 
staying  with  him  [Caj.],  or  finally  because  he 
had  left  the  city  in  mind  and  soul  already  on 
account  of  its  infidelity  [op.   imp.].     "  Into 
Bethania,"  the    house   of   dates    [common], 
or  of  misery  [cf.  Schegg,  Grimm],  the  modern 
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19.  And  seeing  a  certain  fig-tree  by  the  wayside,  he  came  to  it,  and 
found  nothing  on  it  but  leaves  only,  and  he  saith  to  it  :  May  no  fruit 
grow  on  thee  henceforward  for  ever.     And  immediately  the  fig-tree 
withered  away. 

20.  And  the  disciples  seeing  it  wondered,  saying  :  How  is  it  presently 
withered  away  ? 

el  Azariyeh  [el  Azir],or  the  place  of  Lazarus, 
lay  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  about  a  mile  from  the  summit,  and  a 
little  more  than  two  miles  from  Jerusalem 
[fifteen  stadia ;  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XI.  xviii.  ; 
Robins,  ii.  309  ff.],  near  the  usual  road  from 
Jericho  to  Jerusalem  [Mk.  x.  46 ;  xi.  1],  close 
to  Bethphage  ;  "  and  remained  there,"  or,  as 
the  Greek  text  has  it, "  spent  the  night  there." 
As  on  Sunday  [Mk.  xi.  11],  so  Jesus  went  on 
Monday  night  to  Bethania,  and  on  Tuesday 
we  find  him  again  in  the  city  [Mk.  xi.  '21 ; 
Mt.  xxi.  23  ;  Lk.  xx.  1].  "  And  in  the  morn 
ing  "  must  be  understood  of  Monday  morning 
according  to  Mk.  xi.  11, 12,  while  the  admira 
tion  of  the  apostles  at  the  withering  of  the 
tree  [verse  20]  falls  on  Tuesday  morning 
[ef.  Mk.  xi.  20]  ;  the  first  evangelist  gives  a 
summary  of  the  events.  "  He  was  hungry," 
not  merely  spiritually  after  the  souls  of  men 
[cf.  op.  imp.  Br.],  nor  merely  fictitiously  [cf. 
Chrys.  Euth.  Maid.],  nor  preternaturally  [cf. 
Tost,  quest,  cii.  in  c.  xxi.;  Jans.  Lap.],  but 
bodily,  really  and  naturally  [cf.  Mt.  iv.  2], 
whether  it  was  due  to  his  great  temperance, 
or  to  his  prolonged  prayer  during  the  previous 
night,  or  to  any  other  natural  cause. 

19.  "And  seeing  a  certain  fig-tree  "  stand 
ing  alone  ''  by  the  wayside,  he  came  to  it,  and 
found  nothing  on  it  but  leaves  only  "  ;  in  spite 
of  his  divine  omniscience  Jesus  commonly 
acted  as  prudent  men  would  act,  so  that  this 
seeming  disappointment  cannot  astonish  us. 
But  there  is  a  double  difficulty,if  we  compare 
our  account  with  the  statement  of  the  second 
gospel  [Mk.  xi.  13],  that  "  it  was  not  the  time 
for  figs  "  ;  for,  first,  how  could  Jesus  pru 
dently  expect  to  find  figs  on  the  tree  ?  sec 
ondly,  how  could  he  curse  the  fig-tree  for 
not  bearing  fruit  out  of  season  ? 

Explanations  :  1.)  That  Jesus  intended  only 
to  symbolize  the  coming  rejection  of  Israel 
in  the  history  of  the  fig-tree  can  hardly  be 
maintained  by  those  who  adhere  to  the  lit 
eral  meaning  of  the  passage.  2.)  If  the 
Greek  term  rendered  "  time  "  in  the  second 
gospel  be  translated  as  "  a  good  season,"  as 
if  the  evangelist  had  wished  to  say  that  it 
was  a  bad  year  for  figs,  a  good  tree  should 
have  borne  at  least  some  figs,  so  that  our 
Lord  was  justified  both  in  approaching  the 
tree,  and  in  cursing  it  for  its  barrenness  ;  but 
the  events  happened  near  Easter,  a  season 
that  is  commonly  without  figs.  3.)  Pliny 
[Hist.  nat.  xvi.  49]  indeed  states  that  the 
fig-tree  bears  fruit  before  leaves,  so  that 
Jesus  would  have  inferred  the  presence  of 
fruit  from  the  leaves;  but  the  author  ap 
pears  to  speak  of  immature  fruit  which  Jesus 


would  have  hardly  sought  to  eat.  4-)  The 
crop  of  the  fig-tree  may  be  distinguished 
into  an  earlier  and  later  one.  The  first  is 
ripe  about  June,  with  straggling  ripe  speci 
mens  towards  the  end  of  March  ;  the  second 
in  autumn,  with  extraordinary  specimens  in 
December,  and  early  the  following  spring ; 
these  last  are  said  to  be  unfit  for  eating. 
But  no  prudent  man  would  curse  a  fig-tree 
for  not  bearing  such  uncommonly  early  or 
late  fruit.  5.)  Perhaps  the  remark  of  Jo- 
sephus  [B.  J.  III.  x.  8;  cf.  op.  imp.],  that 
near  the  Sea  of  Galilee  the  fig-tree  bears  fruit 
ten  months  of  the  year,  may  serve  to  answer 
the  present  question :  Jesus,  accustomed  to 
the  Galilean  seasons,  expects  fruit  on  the  tree, 
since  its  leaves  proclaim  it  as  a  fruit-bearing 
specimen  ;  but  he  finds  not  even  the  begin 
ning  of  fruit  which  ought  to  have  been  pre 
sent  even  in  the  more  severe  climate  of  Judea  ; 
hence  he  rightly  says,  "  May  no  fruit  grow  on 
thee  henceforward  for  ever."  The  vital  sap 
ceased  at  once  to  ascend  in  the  tree,  so  that 
the  evangelist  could  write  :  "  And  immedi 
ately  the  fig-tree  withered  away." 

The  symbolic  character  of  the  event  is 
commonly  admitted  :  the  fig-tree  represents 
the  Jewish  nation  [Is.  vi.  13;  Ez.  xix.  10; 
Os.  x.  1 ;  cf .  Jer.  xxiv.  1  ff. ;  Os.  ix.  10 ; 
Mich.  vii.  1 ;  Is.  v.  1-10]  ;  the  leaves  repre 
sent  not  the  letter  of  the  law  as  opposed  to 
the  spirit  [cf.  Br.  Theoph.],  nor  the  national 
pride  of  the  people  as  being  the  chosen 
people  of  God  [cf.  Hil.],  nor  the  words  of 
the  prophets  remaining  without  works  [cf. 
Alb.J,  nor  the  external  worship  of  the  cere 
monial  law  [cf.  Caj.],  nor  the  Pharisaic  tradi 
tions  [cf.  Jer.  Bed.  etc.],  but  the  divine 
privileges  that  God  himself  had  conferred  on 
Israel  [cf.  Schegg,  Arn.  Schanz,  Knab.]  ;  for 
the  leaves  of  the  fig-tree  are  not  blamed  by 
our  Lord.  The  withering  of  the  tree  sym 
bolizes,  therefore,  the  rejection  and  destruc 
tion  of  Israel  [cf .  Jer.  xi.  16  ;  Ez.  xv.  2 ; 
xix.  12].  Orig.  op.  imp.  Theoph.  Jans.  Lap. 
etc.  apply  the  symbolic  meaning  also  to 
Christians  :  their  leaves,  or  the  sign  of  their 
supernatural  life,  is  their  faith  ;  but  without 
fruit  or  works,  faith  alone  will  be  of  little 
avail. 

20.  "  And  the  disciples  seeing  it  won 
dered  "  must  be  referred  to  the  next  morning, 
as  we  see  from  the  second  gospel  [Mk.  xi. 
20].  "How  is  it  presently  withered  away" 
does  not  inquire  after  the  reason  or  the  mean 
ing  of  the  event,  but  concerns  only  the  fact 
[cf.  Euth.  Theoph.  Thorn.  Aug.  serm.  77,  7  ; 
Jans.].  "  If  you  shall  have  faith  and  stagger 
not "  shows  the  supreme  importance  of  a 
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21.  And  Jesus  answering,  said  to  them  :  Amen  I  say  to  you,  if  you 
shall  have  faith,  and  stagger  not,  not  only  this  of  the  fig-tree  shall  you 
do,  but  also  if  you  shall  say  to  this  mountain,  Take  up  and  cast  thy 
self  into  the  sea,  it  shall  be  done. 

22.  And  all  things  whatsoever  you  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  you 
shall  receive. 

23.  And  when  he  was  come  into  the  temple,  there  came  to  him,  as 
he  was  teaching,  the  chief  priests  and  ancients  of  the  people,  saying : 
By  what  authority  dost  thou  these  things  ?  and  who  hath  given  thee 
this  authority? 

24.  Jesus  answering  said  to  them:  I  also  will  ask  you  one  word, 
which  if  you  shall  tell  me,  I  will  also  tell  you  by  what  authority  I  do 
these  things. 

eg  etc.  add  "  and  taught  them  about  the  kingdom  of  God."     In  22 :  "  you 


trustful  confidence  in  our  prayer  [cf.  Chrys.]. 
"  If  you  shall  say  to  this  mountain,"  i.  e.  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  since  the  miracle  had 
happened  in  its  immediate  vicinity ;  but 
even  Zach.  iv.  7  shows  that  the  Hebrews  pro 
verbially  denoted  a  difficulty  by  a  mountain, 
so  that  moving  a  mountain  is  equivalent  to 
overcoming  an  obstacle  [cf.  Lightfoot,  ad  h. 
1. ;  Wiinsche,  p.  245  ;  Ed.  ii.  p.  376  ;  cf .  Mt. 
xvii.  19].  "  And  all  things  .  .  .  you  shall 
receive "  confirms  Mt.  vii.  7 ;  James  i.  6. 
Theoph.  and  Thorn,  remark  that  this  pro 
mise  is  made  to  those  that  ask  for  useful  or 
necessary  things,  and  Br.  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  apostles  later  on  really  pos 
sessed  the  power  of  obtaining  everything  by 
prayer.  Jer.  Chrys.  Bed.  Pasch.  Jans,  note 
how  necessary  these  signs  were  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  faith  of  the  apostles  for  the 
time  of  the  coming  passion  ;  they  must  know 
that  Jesus  had  not  only  the  power  to  bring 
back  to  life  as  shown  in  the  case  of  Lazarus, 
but  also  the  power  to  kill  and  destroy. 
Finally,  it  must  be  added  that  in  the  symbol 
not  everything  can  be  applied  to  the  truth 
symbolized,  since  in  that  case  the  rejection 
of  Israel  would  be  without  any  hope,  while 
the  apostle  [Rom.  xi.  25,  26;  cf.  17-20] 
shows  that  there  is  hope  for  the  house  of 
Israel  after  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  shall 
have  been  fulfilled. 

)3.  Final  Encounter  with  the  Pharisees  and 
their  Rejection,  xxi.  23— xxiii.  39. 

In  this  section  we  have  first  the  history  pre 
paratory  to  the  last  contest  with  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  xxi.  23-xxii.  14;  secondly,  the 
formal  contest,  xxii.  15-46  ;  thirdly,  the 
formal  rejection  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
xxiii.  1-39. 

1.  Events  preparatory  to  the  last  contest  [xxi. 
23-xxii.  14]  are  first  the  Pharisees'  question 
after  our  Lord's  authority,  xxi.  23-27  ;  sec 
ondly,  the  parable  of  the  two  sons,  xxi.  28- 
32  ;  thirdly,  the  parable  of  the  wicked  hus 
bandmen,  xxi.  33-46 ;  fourthly,  the  parable 


of  the  marriage  feast,  xxii.  1-14.  Throughout 
this  part  the  position  of  Jesus  in  regard  to 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees  grows  clearer. 

23.  And  when  he  was  come  into  the  tem 
ple.]     a.  Our  Lord's  authority  and  its  source. 
"  The  chief  priests  and  the  ancients  of  the 
people,"  joined  according  to  the  parallel  ac 
counts  with  the  scribes  [cf.  Mk.  xi.  27  ;  Lk. 
xx.  1],  represented  all  the  classes  of  the  San- 
hedrin,  and  were  most  probably  deputed  by 
that  body  to  question  Jesus  [cf.  John  i.  19], 
After  his  countless  miracles,  his  approval  by 
the  Baptist,  and  his  victorious  disputes  with 
his  adversaries,  this  question  betrayed  cer 
tainly   the   greatest    insolence    and   malice. 
"  By    what    authority  "    does    not    inquire 
•whether  it  is  by  divine  or  diabolical  author 
ity  [cf.  Jer.  Orig.J,  but  rather  whether  by 
divine  or  human  authority   [cf.   Chrys.    op. 
imp.],  or  whether  by  virtue  of  the  prophetic, 
or  the  Messianic,  or  any  other  assumed  dig 
nity  [cf.  Knab.].    "  And  who  hath  given  thee 
this  authority  ?  "    It  would  be  blasphemy  to 
say  that  God  has  done  so,  and  all  human  au 
thority  should  pass  through  our  hands  [cf. 
Schanz].     "These  things "  refers  not  merely 
to  the  cleansing  of  the  temple    [ef.  Chrys. 
Theoph.    Euth.   Alb.    Caj.   Jans.    Lap. ;     cf. 
John  ii.  19],  nor  to  his  miracles  which  the 
scribes   and  Pharisees    endeavored   to    hide 
rather  than  make  more  public  [cf.  Knab.], 
nor  merely  to  his  teaching  [cf .  Grot.  Beng. 
Schegg]  ;  but  to  all  Jesus  had  done  and  said 
during  the  last  few  days  [Hil.  op.  imp.  De 
Wette,  Bleek,  Weiss,    Keim,    Keil,  Schanz, 
Knab.].     Perceiving  their  malicious  dilemma 
through  which  they  endeavored  to  implicate 
him  in  the  guilt  of  blasphemy,  or  bring  him 
under  their  own  jurisdiction,  "  Jesus,  answer 
ing  "   by  another  question,  forced  them  to 
choose   between  silence  and  self-condemna 
tion. 

24.  "  One  word  "  may  mean,  according  to  a 
Hebrew  idiom,  "  one  thing  "  [cf.  Jans.  Fil.], 
or    "  one    answer "     [Arn.    Schanz,    Weiss, 
Knab.].     "  The  baptism  of  John  "  signifies 
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25.  The  baptism  of  John,  whence  was  it?   from  heaven   or   from 
men  ?     But  they  thought  within  themselves,  saying  : 

26.  If  we  shall  say  from  heaven,  he  will  say  to  us :  Why  then  did 
you  not  believe  him  ?     But  if  we  shall  say  from  men,  we  are  afraid  of 
the  multitude  ;  for  all  held  John  as  a  prophet. 

27.  And  answering  Jesus,  they  said  :  We  know  not.     He  also  said 
to  them  :  Neither  do  I  tell  you  by  what  authority  I  do  these  things. 

28.  But  what  think  you  ?  A  certain  man  had  two  sons  ;  and  coming 
to  the  first,  he  said :  Son,  go  to  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard. 

shall  receive  from  my  Father  "  in  for.     In  26 :  "  hold  John  "  in  Greek  codd., 
bent,  but  "  held  John  "  in  some  cursives,  it[most]  syr[cu  sch]  dub  eg  ept 


his  whole  ministry  and  authority  [cf.  John  i. 
33;  Maid,  etc.];  "whence  was  it"  is  a 
question  intimately  connected  with  the  ques 
tions  asked  of  Jesus  :  if  John's  baptism  was 
of  God,  then  the  authority  of  Jesus  too  is  of 
God  [cf.  Mt.  iii.  2].  ''They  thought  within 
themselves,"  or  they  debated  with  one 
another  ;  if  there  were  question  of  their  se 
cret  thoughts,  the  evangelist  could  not  have 
known  them  without  a  special  revelation. 
"  Why  then  did  you  not  believe  him  "  does 
not  merely  mean,  "  Why  were  you  not  bap 
tized  by  him  "  [cf .  Jer.],  but  "  Why  did  you 
not  receive  his  testimony  concerning  me  ?  " 
[cf.  John  i.  29].  "  We  are  afraid  of  the  peo 
ple  "  is  not  necessarily  the  figure  called 
"  aposiopesis,"  explained  by  the  following 
clause  "  for  all  held  John  as  a  prophet  "  [cf . 
Fritzsche,  etc.]  ;  but  it  may  be  the  apodosis 
to  the  foregoing  condition,  meaning  "  then 
we  must  live  in  future  in  fear  of  the  people  " 
[cf.  Schegg,  Weiss,  Keil,  Schanz,  Knab.]. 
"  All  held  John  as  a  prophet "  means  "  all 
adhered  to  him  as  being  a  true  prophet "  [cf . 
Mt.  xiv.  5].  The  Pharisees'  reverence  for 
John  is  only  a  compelled  one,  forced  on  them 
by  the  multitude  [cf.  Chrys.].  "  We  know 
not  "  was  a  falsehood,  for  they  had  inquired 
into  the  claims  of  John  [cf.  Jn.  i.  19],  and 
implied  a  serious  neglect  of  their  duty,  since 
they  could  know  the  Baptist's  character  by 
applying  the  divinely  appointed  method  [cf . 
Deut.  xviii.  21,  22;  Jn.  i.  27,  30;  Mt.  iii. 
11],  as  they  were  bound  to  do  in  their  ca 
pacity  of  leaders  of  the  people.  "  Neither 
do  I  tell  you  "  implies  that  they  know  the 
true  answer  and  are  unwilling  to  give  it ;  so 
Jesus  knows  his  authority  and  its  source,  but 
is  there  and  then  unwilling  to  reveal  it  [cf. 
Jer.  Jans.]. 

28.  But  what  think  you  ?]  b.  Parable  of 
two  sons.  In  the  first  case  the  evangelist 
marks  the  contrast  between  the  kind  address, 
"  son,"  of  the  father,  and  the  rude  answer, 
"  I  will  not,"  of  the  son.  The  "  sir  "  of  the 
second  son  illustrates  his  hypocritical  rever 
ence  for  his  father.  Before  making  the  ap 
plication  of  the  parable,  Jesus  tasks  the 
Pharisees  themselves  to  give  their  judgment 
concerning  the  sons.  Instead  of  "  the  first " 


some  codd.  read  "  the  last"  ;  if  this  reading 
be  adhered  to,  in  spite  of  its  being  wrong, 
the  Pharisees  must  be  said  to  have  intention 
ally  given  the  wrong  answer,  in  order  to 
frustrate  the  effect  of  the  parable.  The  two 
sons  do  not  signify  the  Pharisees  who  de 
spised  the  preaching  of  John  and  were  con 
verted  later  on,  and  the  publicans  and  sin 
ners  who  first  listened  to  the  Baptist  but  did 
not  enter  the  kingdom  [cf.  Hil.]  ;  nor  do 
they  represent  the  Gentiles  who  first  refused 
to  obey  the  natural  law,  but  then  entered 
the  kingdom,  and  the  Jews  who  first  pro 
mised  obedience  [Ex.  xix.  6],  and  then  refused 
to  enter  the  kingdom  [Orig.  Chrys.  Jer. 
Thcoph.  Euth.  Bed.  Rab.  op.  imp.  etc.]  ;  but 
they  represent  the  publicans  and  sinners,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
on  the  other  [Theoph.  in  cat.  Br.  Caj.  Jans. 
Maid.  Lap.  Lam.  Arn.  Bisp.  Schegg,  Schanz, 
Fil.  Knab.  etc.].  That  this  is  the  true  mean 
ing  is  clear  from  the  words  of  Jesus,  "  The 
publicans  and  the  harlots  shall  go  into  the 
kingdom  before  you  "  ;  a  converted  publican 
was  among  the  twelve,  and  Lk.  vii.  50  tells 
of  the  true  conversion  of  a  harlot.  The 
manner  in  which  the  sinners  precede  the 
Pharisees  is  described  by  the  words :  "  For 
John  came  to  you  in  the  way  of  justice," 
not  merely  living  according  to  the  just  pre 
scriptions  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  according 
to  the  highest  principles  of  the  inner  life  [cf . 
Chrys.  Theoph.  Euth.  Maid. ;  2  Pet.  ii.  21], 
but  also  teaching  you  the  way  of  justice  [cf. 
Lk.  iii.  12  if.]  and  of  inward  sanctity  [cf. 
Mt.  iii.  8]  ;  "  and  you  did  not  believe  him," 
though  his  teaching  was  confirmed  by  his 
example,  while  the  "  publicans  and  the  har 
lots  believed  him."  By  way  of  moral  appli 
cation,  the  meaning  of  this  parable  may  be 
extended  to  Gentiles  and  Jews ;  to  priests 
and  laymen  ;  to  religious  and  seculars  [cf. 
Orig.  Theoph.  Jans.  Lap.  Salm.  torn.  vii. 
tract.  35].  The  words  "shall  go  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  before  you"  show  that 
there  is  hope  left  for  the  persons  Jesus  ad 
dresses  [cf.  Chrys.  Theoph.],  and  admit  even 
that  the  Jews  will  enter  after  the  fulness  of 
the  Gentiles,  but  they  do  not  expressly  state 
this  doctrine  [cf.  Orig.  Alb.]. 
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29.  And  he   answering   said:    I  will   not.     But   afterwards  being 
moved  with  repentance,  he  went. 

30.  And   coming  to  the   other,  he  said  in  like  manner.     And   he 
answering  said  :  I  go,  sir,  and  he  went  not. 

31.  Which  of  the  two  did  the  father's  will  ?    They  say  to  him  :  The 
first.    Jesus  saith  to  them :  Amen  I  say  to  you,  that  the  publicans  and 
the  harlots  shall  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before  you. 

32.  For  John  came  to  you  in  the  way  of  justice,  and  you  did  not 
believe  him.     But  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  believed   him  ;  but 
you  seeing  it,  did  not  even  afterwards  repent,  that  you  might  believe 
him. 

33.  Hear  ye  another  parable.     There  was  a  man  an  householder, 
who  planted  a  vineyard,  and  made  a  hedge  round  about  it,  and  dug  in 
it  a  press,  and  built  a  tower,  and  let  it  out  to  husbandmen,  and  went 
into  a  strange  country. 

34.  And  when  the  time  of  the  fruits  drew  nigh,  he  sent  his  servants 
to  the  husbandmen,  that  they  might  receive  the  fruits  thereof. 

theod  for  lich  ox  ken  rush  tol  wil  steph  sixt  Cyr.  In  29,  30 :  The  order  of 
the  foregoing  text  is  found  in  vg  Greek  codd.  [most],  it  syr[cu  both]  Orig 
Eus  Cyr  Chrys  Ir  Hil ;  "  but  he  answering,  said  :  I  go,  sir,  and  he  went  not. 
And  coming  to  the  other  he  said  in  like  manner.  And  he  answering  said  : 
I  will  not ;  but  afterwards,  being  moved  with  repentance,  he  went "  is  the 
order  in  B,  some  cursives,  rush  cop  arm  syr[her]  Isid  pel  Dam  W  H.  In  SI  : 
"  the  last "  instead  of  "  the  first  "  in  syr[sin]  a  b  e  ff lj  2  g1  h  1  am  big  cav  ept 
f uld  for  lich  ox  rush  tol  corp  lind  ;  Jer  regards  "  the  first "  as  the  true  read 
ing,  and  interprets  "  the  last  "  as  owing  to  the  bad  will  of  the  enemies,  if  it  be 
the  genuine  text.  In  32  :  "  and  you  seeing  it,  at  last  repented  that  you  might 

33.  Hear  ye  another  parable.]  c.  The  Hil.].  "  Dug  in  it  a  press,"  consisting  of  an 
wicked  husbandmen.  In  this  parable  Jesus  upper  trough  for  pressing  out  the  grapes  and 
assigns  as  the  cause  of  the  Jewish  rejection  a  lower  receptacle  for  receiving  the  juice 
not  merely  their  past  unwillingness  to  do  flowing  from  the  upper  part ;  applied  to  the 
penance,  but  also  their  coming  deicide  [Caj.  Jews,  it  may  signify  their  altar  [cf.  Orig. 
Jans.].  The  comparison  of  the  people  to  a  Jer.  Theoph.  Jans.  Lap.],  or  the  prophets 
vineyard  is  well  known  even  in  the  writings  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God  [Hil.  op.  imp. 
of  the  Old  Testament  [cf.  Is.  v.  2  ;  Ps.  Ixxix.  Thorn.].  "And  build  a  tower,"  to  watch 
9  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  32  ;  Is.  xvii.  11 ;  Jer.  ii.  21 ;  the  crops  and  to  furnish  recreation ;  it  repre- 
Ez.  xv.  1-6 ;  xix.  10  ;  Os.  x.  1 ;  cf .  Mt.  xx.  sents  in  the  parable  Mount  Sion  [Theod.  her. 
1],  so  that  the  Pharisees  could  not  misunder-  in  cat.],  or  the  temple  [Orig.  Chrys.  Jer. 
stand  the  parable;  they  really  pronounced  Pasch.  Br.  Jans.  Lap.],  or  the  excellence  of 
therefore  their  own  condemnation.  "  There  the  law  [Hil.  op.  imp.],  or  the  secure  dwell- 
was  a  man  an  householder  "  begins  the  enu-  ing-place  of  the  Jews  [Caj.].  "  And  let  it 
meration  of  the  innumerable  benefits  con-  out  to  husbandmen,"  who  were  to  pay  their 
ferred  on  the  Jewish  people,  who  are  the  rent  in  kind  [cf.  Mk.  xii.  2]  ;  the  husband- 
choice  plant  of  God  as  the  "  vineyard "  is  men  signify  the  priests  and  doctors,  and  in 
the  choice  property  of  man.  He  "  made  a  general  the  civil  and  religious  superiors  of 
hedge  round  about  it "  in  order  to  guard  it  the  Jewish  people  [cf .  Orig.  Theod.  her.  op. 
against  the  wild  beasts  that  were  wont  to  imp.  Theoph.].  "And  went  into  a  strange 
break  into  vineyards  [cf.  Cant.  ii.  15  ;  Ps.  country  "  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  orna- 
Ixxix.  14]  ;  applied  to  the  people  the  hedge  ment  of  the  parable,  though  it  may  indicate 
signifies  the  Mosaic  law  [cf.  Theod.  her.  in  cat.  that  after  establishing  the  Synagogue,  God 
Theoph.  Euth.],  or  God's  special  protection  did  not  so  often  appear  visibly  to  his  people 
and  providence  [cf.  Ambr.  Orig.  Br.  Jans.],  [cf.  Orig.  Lap.  Calm.  torn.  vii.  tract.  36],  or 
or  the  special  protection  of  the  guardian  it  may  denote  the  patient  longanimity  of  God 
angels  [cf.  Jer.  Pasch.],  or  finally  the  Holy  towards  his  people  [cf.  Chrys.  Theoph. 
Land  with  its  retirement  from  the  world  [cf.  Schegg],  or  again  it  may  typify  the  liberty 
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35.  And  the  husbandmen  laying  hands  on  his  servants,  beat  one, 
and  killed  another,  and  stoned  another. 

36.  Again  he  sent  other  servants  more  than  the  former ;  and  they 
did  to  them  in  like  manner. 

37.  And  last  of   all  he   sent   to  them  his  son,  saying :  They  will 
reverence  my  son. 

38.  But  the  husbandmen,  seeing  the  son,  said  among  themselves  : 
This  is  the  heir ;  come  let  us  kill  him,  and  we  shall  have  his  inher 
itance. 

39.  And  taking  him,  they  cast  him  forth  out  of  the  vineyard,  and 
killed  him. 

40.  When  therefore  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  shall  come,  what  will 
he  do  to  those  husbandmen  ? 

41.  They  say  to  him  :  He  will  bring  those  evil  men  to  an  evil  end  ; 
and  will  let  out  his  vineyard  to  other  husbandmen  that  shall  render 
him  the  fruit  in  due  season. 

42.  Jesus  saith  to  them :  Have  you  never  read  in  the  Scriptures : 
The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected,  the  same  is  become  the  head  of 
the  corner  ?    By  the  Lord  this  hath  been  done,  and  it  is  wonderful  in 
our  eyes. 

believe  on  him  "  syifsin].      In  35  :  "  stoned  .  .  .  killed  "  in  a  b  c  e  ff2  h  q 
syr[cu  sch]  seth  rush  Cyr  Ir.     In  37 :  "  his  only  son  "  in  a  b  c  e  ff1- 2  h  m  Ir ; 


God  left  the  husbandmen  to  cultivate  the 
vineyard  according-  to  their  own  will  [cf .  Jer. 
Pasch.  Thorn.  Jans.].  "That  they  might 
receive  the  fruits  thereof,"  i.  e.  the  part 
of  the  fruit  belonging  to  the  lord  accord 
ing  to  the  contract  [cf .  Mk.  xii.  2 ;  Lk.  xx. 
10] .  "  The  husbandmen  laying  hands  on  his 
servants,  beat  one,"  e.  g.  Jeremias,  "  killed 
another,"  e.  g.  Isaias,  "  and  stoned  another," 
e.  g.  Zacharias  between  the  temple  and  the 
altar  [cf .  Acts  vii.  52 ;  Heb.  xi. ;  Jer.  Orig. 
Theoph.  Br.  Pasch.  Jans.].  "  Again  he  sent 
other  servants  "  shows  the  loving  patience  of 
the  householder  [cf .  Jer.  vii.  25 ;  xi.  7  ;  xxv. 
4 ;  xxvi.  5  ;  xxix.  19 ;  xliv.  4 ;  Os.  vi.  5 ; 
Am.  ii.  1;  etc.].  "And  last  of  all  he  sent 
to  them  his  son  "  shows  the  height  of  his 
love  and  patience.  "  Let  us  kill  him  "  cor 
responds  accurately  with  the  actions  and 
words  of  the  Jewish  authorities  as  related 
by  Jn.  xi.  47-50  [cf.  Caj.  Am.]. 

Thus  far  Jesus  has  described  what  had 
actually  occurred  before  he  spoke  ;  now  he 
begins  to  prophesy :  "  they  cast  him  forth 
out  of  the  vineyard,"  either  by  crucifying 
him  outside  the  city  walls  [ef.  Heb.  xiii.  12 ; 
Theoph.  Euth.  Hil.  Jer.  Br.  Thorn.  Jans. 
Lap.  Fil.],  or  by  excommunicating  him  from 
the  Synagogue  and  delivering  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  Gentiles  [cf.  Orig.  Caj.  Ollivier, 
La  Passion,  Paris,  1891,  p.  19  f . ;  Knab.]. 
"  They  say  to  him,"  considering  as  yet  the 
Romans  as  the  husbandmen,  themselves  as 
the  prophets,  and  the  people  of  Israel  as  the 


son  [cf .  Ex.  iv.  22]  :  "  He  will  bring  those 
evil  men  to  an  evil  end,"  as  it  happened  in 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans 
[cf.  Theoph.  Lap.],  "and  will  let  out  his 
vineyard  to  other  husbandmen  that  shall 
render  him  the  fruit  in  due  season,"  as  hap 
pened  in  the  appointment  of  the  apostles 
and  representatives  of  the  Church  [cf .  Mt.  x. 
2  ff. ;  xvi.  18 ;  xviii.  18].  It  was  most  fit 
that  the  high  priests  and  Pharisees  should 
thus  pronounce  their  own  condemnation  [cf . 
Orig.  Theod.  her.  hil.  Lap.].  According  to 
the  second  and  third  gospel,  the  Sanhedrists 
received  this  judgment  from  the  lips  of 
Jesus,  and  according  to  St.  Luke  [xx.  16], 
they  rejected  it  with  "  God  forbid."  Prob 
ably  all  happened  first  as  told  in  the  first 
gospel ;  then  Jesus  repeated  the  Sanhedrists' 
judgment  as  stated  in  the  second  and  third 
gospel,  but  in  such  a  tone  of  voice  that  they 
understood  it  applied  to  them,  upon  which 
they  pronounced  their  "  God  forbid." 

42.  What  has  thus  far  been  inculcated  by 
way  of  parable  is  now  confirmed  by  reference 
to  Old  Testament  prophecy  [Ps.  cxvii.  22]  : 
"  The  stone  which  the  builders,"  the  authori 
ties  of  the  Synagogue,  "  rejected,  the  same 
is  become  the  head  of  the  corner,"  thus  giving 
firmness  and  unity  to  the  whole  building  [cf . 
Orig.],  as  Christ  is  the  foundation  and  the 
unifying  principle  of  the  Church  [cf.  Hil. 
Jer.  Br.  Theoph.  Euth.  Jans.  Maid.  etc.]. 
"  By  the  Lord  this  has  been  done,"  requir 
ing  his  omnipotent  power ;  "  this  "  does  not 
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43.  Therefore  I  say  to  you,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken 
from  you,  and  shall  be  given  to  a  nation  yielding  the  fruits  thereof. 

44.  And  whosoever  shall  fall  on  this  stone,  shall  be  broken  ;  but  on 
whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  shall  grind  him  to  powder. 

45.  And  when  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  had  heard  his  para 
bles,  they  knew  that  he  spoke  of  them. 

46.  And  seeking  to  lay  hands  on  him,  they  feared  the  multitudes, 
because  they  held  him  as  a  prophet. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

1.  And  Jesus  answering,  spoke  again  in  parables  to  them,  saying : 

2.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  to  a  king,  who  made  a  mar 
riage  for  his  son. 

"  only-begotten  son  "   in  f.    44  is  omitted  in  D  a  b  e  ff1'  2  Ti ;  inclosed  in 
brackets  by  W  H ;  but  it  stands  in  most  codd.  and  vrss.,  Eus  [?]. 


refer  to  "corner"  [cf.  Cyr.  Theoph.  Euth.], 
or  to  "  the  head  of  the  corner  "  [cf .  Schegg, 
Bisp.  Schanz,  Weiss],  but  to  the  whole  pre 
ceding  event  [cf.  Jans.  Maid.  Lam.  Arn.  Fil. 
Keil,  Knab.],  since  it  must  be  so  understood 
in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  psalm.  To  men, 
indeed,  it  seems  strange  that  when  the  long- 
expected  Messias  finally  came,  he  was  re 
jected  and  maltreated  by  those  very  persons 
whom  he  came  to  save  and  exalt  [cf.  Is. 
xxviii.  16 ;  Eph.  ii.  20  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  4-8 ;  Schott- 
gen,  i.  p.  174;  ii.  p.  605].  Then  follows 
the  announcement  of  the  punishment  that 
shall  befall  the  wicked  husbandmen  who  are 
now  clearly  identified  with  the  Sanhedrists  : 
first,  "the  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken 
from  you,"  so  that  the  Jews  shall  be  no  longer 
the  chosen  people,  "and  shall  be  given  to 
a  nation  yielding  the  fruits  thereof  "  [cf. 
Mt.  iii.  9;  viii.  11,  12;  xii.  41-45;  Gal.  v. 
22;  Eph.  v.  9;  Eom.  vi.  22;  Gal.  v.  22; 
Lap.  etc.]  ;  secondly,  your  punishment  will 
not  be  merely  a  negative  one,  but  you  shall 
be  utterly  ruined,  for  "  whosoever  shall  fall 
on  this  stone,"  by  being  scandalized  at  it  and 
rejecting  it  [cf.  Is.  viii.  6-14],  "shall  be 
broken  "  [cf .  Lk.  ii.  34]  ;  thirdly,  that  there 
may  be  no  chance  of  escaping  from  this  pun 
ishment,  ""on  whosoever  it  shall  fall,"  and 
the  Messianic  stone  cannot  but  fall  on  the 
chosen  people,  "  it  shall  grind  him  to  pow 
der  ' ' ;  not  as  if  the  former  wound  were 
curable,  and  the  latter  incurable  [cf.  Jer. 
op.  imp.  Bed.],  for  the  Greek  text  of  the 
latter  passage  literally  means  "  it  shall  scat 
ter  him  like  chaff,"  thus  indicating  the  judi 
cial  separation  of  the  bad  from  the  good 
that  shall  be  effected  by  the  Messias  [cf .  Mt. 
iii.  12].  The  words  containing  the  second 
and  third  punishment  are  not  an  interpola 
tion  from  Lk.  xx.  18  [cf.  Tisch.  D  33,  Cant. 
Verc.  Corb.  Orig.],  for  they  are  too  well  at 


tested,  and  they  ought  to  follow  the  words 
of  the  Psalm  immediately,  if  they  were 
copied  from  the  third  gospel  [cf.  Schanz, 
Knab.]. 

45.  The  effects  of  the  parable  are  briefly 
stated  by  the  evangelist :  first,  "  they  knew 
that  he  spoke  of  them " ;  secondly,  they 
sought  "  to  lay  hands  on  him,"  thus  becom 
ing  worse  instead  of  improving  by  the  words 
of  our  Lord  ;  thirdly,  "  they  feared  the  mul 
titudes,"  so  that  here  again  it  is  mere  self- 
love  that  keeps  the  Sanhedrists  from  destroy 
ing  Jesus  [cf.  Alb.].  The  parable  may  be 
applied  by  way  of  accommodation  to  the 
priests  and  prelates  of  the  Church,  and  to 
every  individual  who  has  the  care  of  the 
vineyard  of  his  soul  [cf .  Orig.  Ambr.  Salm. 
Lap.  Jans.]. 

1.  And  Jesus  answering.]  d.  Third  para 
ble.  In  the  first  parable  we  saw  that  the 
Pharisees  and  scribes  were  in  a  less  advan 
tageous  condition  than  the  publicans  and  the 
harlots  ;  in  the  second,  we  saw  the  kingdom 
of  God  taken  away  from  them,  and  them 
selves  utterly  ruined  ;  in  the  present  parable, 
it  is  predicted  that  not  only  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  will  be  ruined,  but  the  nation  also, 
while  not  all  of  the  Gentiles  who  enter  the 
kingdom  will  be  saved.  "  And  Jesus  an 
swering  "  must  be  taken  in  the  wide  mean 
ing  which  we  saw  in  xi.  25  and  xii.  38  ;  the 
expression  hardly  connects  with  the  secret 
thoughts  of  the  adversaries  [cf.  Caj.  Fil. 
Meyer,  Arn.  Bucher],  but  with  the  last  words 
of  Jesus,  so  that  the  emphasis  lies  on  "  spoke 
again  in  parables "  [cf .  Schegg,  Weiss, 
Schanz],  though  in  the  present  case  the 
parable  did  not  serve  to  conceal  the  truth 
[cf.  Mt.  xiii.  13  ff.].  "  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  likened,"  i.  e.  what  happens  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  resembles  the  fol 
lowing  events.  The  "  king "  is  God  the 
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3.  And  he  sent  his  servants,  to  call  them  that  were  invited  to  the 
marriage,  and  they  would  not  come. 

4.  Again  he  sent  other  servants,  saying :  Tell  them  that  were  in 
vited,  Behold,  I  have  prepared  my  dinner ;  my  beeves  and  fatlings  are 
killed,  and  all  things  are  ready ;  come  ye  to  the  marriage. 

5.  But  they  neglected  and  went  their  ways,  one  to  his  farm,  and 
another  to  his  merchandise. 

6.  And  the  rest  laid  hands  on  his  servants,  and  having  treated  them 
contumeliously,  put  them  to  death. 

7.  But  when  the  king  had  heard  of  it,  he  was  angry,  and  sending 
his  armies,  he  destroyed  those  murderers,  and  burnt  their  city. 

8.  Then  he  saith  to  his  servants :  The  marriage  indeed  is  ready ; 
but  they  that  were  invited  were  not  worthy. 

9.  Go  ye  therefore  into  the  highways ;  and  as  many  as  you  shall 
find,  call  to  the  marriage. 


Father ;  "  his  son "  or  the  bridegroom  is 
Jesus  the  Messias  [cf.  Ps.  xliv.  ;  Jn.  iii.  29 ; 
Alt.  ix.  15]  ;  for  as  in  the  Old  Testament 
the  Synagogue  was  represented  as  the  bride 
of  God  [cf.  Is.  1.  1 ;  Jer.  ii.  2 ;  Ez.  xvi.  8], 
and  idolatry  was  described  as  fornication  or 
adultery,  so  is  the  Church  predicted  [cf.  Os. 
ii.  19]  and  represented  as  the  spouse  of 
Christ  [cf.  2  Cor.  xi.  2;  Eph.  v.  25-27]. 
"  Made  a  marriage "  can  be  said  of  the 
father,  because  the  Father  prepared  the 
Church  for  the  Son  [cf .  Jn.  vi.  44  ;  xvii.  6, 
9,  11,  12,  24].  "  To  call  them  that  were 
invited  to  the  marriage  "  agrees  with  the 
alleged  double  invitation  of  the  ancients  [cf . 
Esth.  v.  8  and  vi.  14 ;  Echa  rabbati,  iv.  2 ; 
Suet.  Claud.  39 ;  Wetstein,  Wiinsche,  Ro- 
senmiiller,  Morgenland,  v.  p.  192]  ;  without 
determining  here  whether  this  custom  really 
existed,  the  Jews  had  been  invited  to  the 
Messianic  kingdom  by  the  call  of  Abraham, 
by  the  covenant  near  Sinai  [cf.  Ex.  xix.  5], 
by  the  many  prophets  that  were  sent  them 
between  the  time  of  Moses  and  that  of 
Malachias  [cf .  Is.  ii.  2  f. ;  Chrys.  Euth.  Hil. 
Caj.  Schanz].  The  first  "servants"  sent  to 
call  to  the  wedding  were  therefore  not  either 
Moses  or  the  prophets  [cf .  Orig.  Theoph.  Jer. 
op.  imp.  Br.  Pasch.  Alb.  Thorn.  Dion.  Fab. 
Maid.  Lap.  Calm.  Grimm,  Fil.],  but  they 
must  have  been  contemporaries  of  Jesus, 
such  as  the  Baptist,  the  twelve,  the  seventy 
[Chrys.  Theod.  her.  Euth.  Hil.  Caj.  Salm. 
Jans.  Lam.  Schegg,  Schanz,  Knab.],  since 
they  were  sent  when  the  marriage  feast  was 
ready.  "  Again  he  sent  other  servants," 
showing  an  astounding  patience  and  for 
bearance  in  spite  of  his  royal  dignity ;  but 
God  the  Father  actually  followed  this  course 
Avith  the  Jewish  people,  who  were  even  after 
the  death  of  Christ  and  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  again  evangelized  by  the  apos 
tles,  announcing  that  the  lamb  of  God  had 
been  slain,  that  the  sacraments  produced 


their  full  effect,  "  and  that  all  things  were 
ready." 

5.  The  invited  guests  are  now  divided  into 
two  classes :  first,  those  indifferent  to  the 
marriage,  and  intent  on  their  own  pleasure 
and  profit :  "  they  neglected,  and  went  their 
ways,  one  to  his  farm,  and  another  to  his 
merchandise "  ;  secondly,  those  apparently 
irritated  and  offended  by  the  marriage  [cf. 
Schegg],  of  whom  the  evangelist  says  :  "  and 
the  rest  laid  hands  on  his  servants,  and 
having  treated  them  contumeliously,  put 
them  to  death."  History  shows  that  the 
body  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  divided  into 
these  two  classes,  and  the  New  Testament 
abounds  in  examples  especially  of  the  second 
class :  Acts  v.  40,  41 ;  viii.  1  ;  ix.  24,  29 ; 
xii.  3  ;  xiii.  50 ;  xiv.  5,  18  ;  xvii.  5, 13  ;  xviii. 
6,  12 ;  xxi.  28 ;  xxii.  22 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  24  ; 
1  Thess.  ii.  14-10  ;  etc.  "  His  armies  "  which 
the  king  sent  in  his  anger  were  the  Roman 
troops  under  Titus  [cf.  Orig.  Chrys.  Jer.  op. 
imp.  Br.],  just  as  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
armies  executing  the  divine  judgments  are 
called  the  hosts  of  God  [cf .  Is.  xiii.  3 ;  Ez. 
xxix.  18].  "  Then  he  saith  to  his  servants  .  .  . 
they  that  were  invited  were  not  worthy,"  as 
has  been  seen  from  their  behavior  towards 
my  servants  ;  the  unworthiness  of  the  Jews 
may  be  found  in  their  empty  pride  of  being 
sons  of  Abraham,  as  the  Baptist  had  pointed 
out,  and  in  their  expectation  of  a  royal  Mes 
sias  who  would  come  in  pomp  and  glory  [cf. 
Rom.  x.  3] .  "  Go  ye  therefore  into  the 
highways,"  or  more  correctly,  "the  corners 
of  the  streets  "  where  one  street  intersects 
another ;  strangers  were  wont  to  congregate 
in  these  places.  "  Both  good  and  bad,"  i.  e. 
both  those  that  "  do  by  nature  those  things 
that  are  of  the  law  "  [Rom.  ii.  14],  and  those 
that  violate  the  natural  law,  are  "  gathered 
together  "  by  the  servants  so  that  the  grace  of 
God  brings  even  those  to  the  Church  that  have 
led  a  bad  life  previously  to  their  call.  The 
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10.  And  his  servants  going  forth  into  the  ways,  gathered  together 
all  that  they  found,  both  bad  and  good ;  and  the  marriage  was  filled 
with  guests. 

11.  And  the  king  went  in  to  see  the  guests  ;  and  he  saw  there  a 
man  who  had  not  on  a  wedding  garment. 

12.  And  he   saith  to  him  :  Friend,  how  earnest  thou  in  hither  not 
having  on  a  wedding  garment  ?    But  he  was  silent. 

13.  Then  the  king  said  to  the  waiters :  Bind  his  hands  and  feet, 
and  cast  him  into  the  exterior  darkness,  there  shall  be  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth. 

14.  For  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen. 

In    14 :     "  for "    rush    wil ;     "  but "    in    a   b    c    g1'  a   h   vg[most].        In 


plenitude  of  the  marriage  feast  is  therefore 
not  destroyed  by  the  bad  will  of  the  invited 
guests ;  thus  by  the  sin  of  the  Jews  "  salva 
tion  is  come  to  the  Gentiles  "  [cf.  Rom.  xi. 
11,  12]. 

11.  "  A  man  who  had  not  on  a  wedding- 
garment  "  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  all 
the  guests  were  supplied  by  the  king  with 
a  garment  suitable  for  the  feast  [cf.  Arn. 
Reischl,  Fil.],  just  as  in  Persia  those  about 
to  appear  before  the  king  are  supplied  with 
a  special  garment  [Kaftan ;  cf .  Rosenmiiller, 
Morgenland,  v.  p.  75  ff.]  ;  this  circumstance 
would  surely  be  mentioned  in  the  parable, 
and  the  behavior  of  the  guest  would  be 
almost  incomprehensible  [cf.  Olsh.  Kistem. 
Arn.  Bucher,  Reischl].  The  king  did  not 
demand  a  precious  garment,  but  merely  a 
decent  dress,  such  as  all  the  guests  could 
have  put  on  before  appearing  at  the  feast 
[cf.  Schanz,  Knab.].  In  the  parable  the 
nuptial  garment  does  not  represent  faith 
alone  [cf .  old  Protestant  writers  ;  Zahn- 
Wichelhaus,  etc.],  but,  primarily,  sanctify 
ing  grace  [cf .  Eph.  iv.  24  ;  Col.  iii.  10-12 ; 
Gal.  iii.  27 ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  1  ff. ;  op.  imp.  Br. 
Alb.]  ;  secondarily,  all  those  gifts  and  char 
acteristics  necessarily  presupposed  by,  or 
connected  with  sanctifying  grace,  such  as 
the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  [Ir.  Hil.], 
the  infused  virtues  [Orig.  Jer.],  a  knowledge 
and  love  of  Christ  [Aug.  Thorn.],  internal 
regeneration  by  the  Holy  Ghost  [Hansel],  a 
truly  Christian  life  of  justice  and  holiness 
[Tert.  Orig.  Chrys.  Ambr.  Jer. ;  cf.  Weiss, 
Maid.].  "  Friend  "  [cf.  xx.  13],  "  how  earnest 
thou  in  hither  not  having  on  a  wedding  gar 
ment,"  well  knowing  that  by  doing  so  thou 
wouldst  insult  me,  my  son,  and  the  other 
guests  ?  If  garments  had  been  provided  by 
the  king,  for  all  the  guests,  the  servants 
would  probably  have  been  responsible  for 
the  decent  attire  of  all  present  [cf.  Arn. 
Reischl,  Fil.].  Caj.  draws  attention  to  the 
quiet  dignity  of  the  king's  words  who  does 
not  utter  a  reproach,  but  merely  states  the 
fact.  "  But  he  was  silent  "  shows  according 
to  Greg,  that  no  excuse  will  be  of  any  avail 
in  the  divine  judgment,  and  according  to 


Chrys.,  that  God  will  not  condemn  any  man 
who  has  not  previously  condemned  himself. 
Here  again  we  see  that  there  shall  be  bad 
mixed  with  the  good  in  the  Church  till  the 
time  of  judgment  [cf.  xiii.  25,  47]  ;  "  weep 
ing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  "  agrees  with  viii. 
12  and  xiii.  42  ;  "  bind  his  hands  and  feet " 
so  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  escape  from 
his  place  of  punishment,  where  all  those 
shall  be  bound  unwillingly  who  have  here 
willingly  borne  the  bonds  of  their  sinful  pas 
sions  [cf.  Greg.  horn,  xxxviii.  13  ;  Lk.  xvi. 
24]  ;  "  exterior  darkness "  alludes  to  the 
•well-lit  dining-room  outside  of  which  there 
was  intense  darkness ;  the  context  shows 
that  the  punishment  of  the  guest  consisted 
not  merely  in  being  deprived  of  the  feast. 

14.  "  Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen  " 
does  not  refer  to  the  guests  that  had  actually 
come  to  the  marriage  feast  [cf.  Aug.  serm. 
xc.,  xcv.  ;  Greg.  Rab.  Alb.  Calm.  Arn.],  since 
we  cannot  explain  the  one  guest  ejected  as 
denoting  the  greater  part  of  the  guests,  with 
out  doing  violence  to  the  obvious  meaning  of 
the  text.  Nor  does  it  refer  to  both  the 
guests  that  had  refused  to  come  and  those 
that  had  come  [cf.  Thorn.  Caj.  Salm.  tract. 
37,  Jans.  Lam.  Fil.]  ;  for  besides  the  vio 
lence  it  does  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the  text, 
as  already  shown,  this  interpretation  gives 
two  different  significatious  to  the  term 
"  called  "  at  least,  if  not  to  both  "  called  " 
and  "  chosen."  "  Many  are  called,  but  few 
are  chosen  "  refers,  therefore,  to  the  whole 
parable,  so  that  the  "  called  "  are  those  re 
peatedly  invited,  and  the  "  few  chosen  "  are 
the  invited  guests  that  actually  came  [Orig. 
Theoph.  Knab.  etc.].  Since  the  parable  re 
fers  to  the  Jewish  nation,  it  denotes  that 
few  of  its  members  will  enter  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messias,  a  doctrine  fully  agreeing 
with  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  [cf.  Is. 
x.  21  ;  Amos  iii.  12],  and  with  the  utter 
ances  of  St.  Paul  [Rom.  xi.  5,  7  ;  1  Cor.  1. 
27  ;  Eph.  i.  4  ;  1  Thess.  i.  4  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  12  ; 
cf.  James  ii.  5  ;  1  Pet.  i.  1  ;  ii.  9 ;  2  Pet.  i. 
10].  The  complete  doctrine  of  the  parable 
encourages,  therefore,  the  hearers  of  Jesus, 
since  it  shows  that  some  of  them  will  be 
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15.  Then  the  Pharisees  going,  consulted  among  themselves  how  to 
insnare  him  in  his  speech. 

16.  And  they  sent  to  him  their  disciples  with  the  Herodians,  saying : 
Master,  we  know  that  thou  art  a  true  speaker,  and  teachest  the  way 
of  God  in  truth,  neither  carest  thou  for  any  man  ;  for  thou  dost  not 
regard  the  person  of  men. 

17.  Tell  us  therefore  what  dost  thou  think,  is  it  lawful  to  give 
tribute  to  Caesar,  or  not  ? 

18.  But  Jesus  knowing  their  wickedness,  said :  Why  do  you  tempt 
me,  ;ye  hypocrites  ? 

16 :  "  saying  "  refers  to  disciples  and  Herodians  in  s  B  L  syr[cu  sch]  zeth  Ti 
W  H  ;  "  saying  "  refers  to  Pharisees  in  C  D  X  A  H,  9  uncials,  nearly  all  cursive 
codd.,  Dam.  In  17  :  "  that  tribute  be  paid  to  Caesar  "  in  am  cav  ept  fuld  hub 

saved  [cf .  Maid.  Lap.  Sylv.  Schegg]  ;  at  the  dominion  for  peace'  sake  [cf .  Orig.  Jer.  Chrys. 

same  time  it  warns  those  entering  the  king-  Maid,  etc.]  ;  much  less  are  they  soldiers  of 

dom   of   the   Messias  not  to   presume,  since  Herod  [cf.  Jer.  Chrys.];  but  they  favor  the 

some    of   them    will    be   lost ;    whether   the  subjection  of  the  whole  of  Palestine  to  the 

number  of  the  lost  in  the  kingdom  is  greater  family  of  Herod,  so  that  they  flatter  either 

than,  or  equal  to,  or  less  than,  the  number  the  Romans  or  the  Jews,  according  to  the 

of  the  saved  is  not  determined  by  the  para-  exigencies  of  their  schemes  [cf.  Mk.  iii.  6 ; 

ljl«-  viii.    15;    xii.    13;    Wetst.   Meyer,   Schegg, 

15.  Then  the  Pharisees  going,  consulted.]  Weiss,  Langen,   Keim,  Keil,  Aberle,  etc.]. 

'.  The  last  contest,  vv.  15-46.     We  have  here  mi 
first,  a  political  attack,  vv.  15-22  ;  secondly, 
an  attack  of  the  scoffers,  w.  23-33 ;  thirdly, 
a  religious  or  theological   attack,  w.  34-46. 


The  first  attack  is   made  by  the   Pharisees 


The  answer  of  our  Lord,  whether  nega 
tive  or  affirmative,  would  implicate  him  with 
Herod  also,  so  that  the  Herodians  would 
prove  ready  witnesses,  in  case  Jesus  should 
return  to  Galilee.  Alb.  notes  that  they  praise 


and  the  Herodians ;  the  second  by  the  Sad-  Jesus  for  four  things  :  first,  his  dignity  of 

ducees  ;  the   third   by  the  scribes  belonging  teacher  ;  secondly,  his  love  of  truth  ;  thirdly, 

f"  +>">  "•—*-—  his    solid    doctrine  ;    fourthly,   his    fearless 

In  explaining  the  uprightness  [cf.  Chrys.  Euth.  Jer.  Br.  Cai.]. 

!~    r*l TM 1_  T>         ±1        •  -I  n      .  ,  .1  i  -JJ 


to  the  Pharisees. 

a.   The  political  attack. 

meaning  of  this  question, Orig.  Chrys.  Theoph. 
Pasch.  Jans.  Maid.  Lap.  and  Jer.  draw  atten 


By  their  clumsy  flattery  they  hoped  to  force 
Jesus  into  a  decision  which  other  masters 


tion    to    the  tenet   of   Judas  of  Galilee  [cf.     in  Israel  were  afraid  to  give  [cf.  Ori«\  Chrvs 
„     'jTl ]    v,'      r_n r_r    T          A     ,        mi          i      -r^    .-,    -,       ,,  -r     .°  .      L~   .    .     >*         _ y 


basis,  since  Deut.  xvii.  15  forbids  the  rule  of  a  ereign  and  sole  rule  over  Israel  ?     Judas  the 

foreigner  in  Israel ;  this  religious  patriotism  Galilean  had  been  put  to  death  for  holding 

appears  also  in  the  proud  answer  of  the  Jews  the  negative  view  on  this  subject  [cf .  Acts 

that,  being  the  seed  of  Abraham,  they  had  v.  37  ;  Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  i.  1  ;  B.  J  II  viii 

never  yet  served  any  one  [cf.  Jn.  viii.  33].  1 ;  Ant.  XVIII.  i.  6 ;   XX.  v.  2  ;  Jer.  in  Tit.' 

Owing  to  these  circumstances,  the  questioners  iii.   1],  and   though   the    Pharisees   secretly 


would  prove  ruinous  to  him,  since  it  would 
estrange  him  from  the  multitude  [cf.  Orig. 
Chrys.  Euth.  Thorn.  Caj.  Jans.  Maid.  Am. 
Fil.  Wetstein,  Weiss,  ed.  ii.  p.  385]. 

"  Insnare  him  in  his  speech  "  does  not  mean 
that  they  endeavored  to  catch  him  in  their 
question,  but  rather  in  his  answer  [cf .  Lam. 
Schanz,  Knab.].  "They  sent  to  him  their 
disciples,"  since  they  themselves  were  sus 
pected  by  Jesus,  while  the  disciples  might 
succeed  more  easily  in  eliciting  an  answer. 
'  The  Herodians  "  are  not  a  religious  party 


professing  the  doctrine  of  his  countryman  [cf . 
Chrys.  Jer.]. 

18.  Jesus  first  shows  his  questioners  that 
he  fully  knows  their  evil  intentions  [cf .  Euth. 
Jer.  Jans.],  thus  confounding  them  in  order 
to  save  them,  while  they  flatter  in  order  to 
destroy  [cf.  op.  imp.].  Secondly,  though  our 
Lord  could  have  refused  to  answer  on  the 
plea  of  their  bad  will,  he  chose  to  give  the 
true  answer  without  implicating  himself.  The 
"  coin  of  the  tribute,"  or  the  "  penny,"  which 
they  offered  him  was  equivalent  to  about 
16  c.  of  our  money  [cf.  xviii.  28],  "  Whose 


^  -  j,  --*    --.  .  o 

[cf .    Tert.    Epiph.    Philastr.    Euth.    Hitzig,  image  and  inscription  is  this  "  may  have  been 

Ewald,  Geiger,  Hausrath]  ;  nor  are  they  a  taken  by  the  questioners  of  Jesus  as  a  sign 

peace-party,  quietly  subject  to  the  Roman  of  his  ignorance  ;  they  answer  therefore  sin- 
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19.  Show  me  the   coin  of   the   tribute.     And   they  offered  him  a 
penny. 

20.  And  Jesus  saith  to  them :  Whose  image  and  inscription  is  this  ? 

21.  They  say  to  him :  Cesar's.     Then  he  saith  to  them :  Render 
therefore  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's ;  and  to  God,  the  things 
that  are  God's. 

22.  And  hearing  this,  they  wondered,  and  leaving  him,  went  their 
ways. 

23.  That  day  there  came  to  him  the  Sadducees,  who  say  there  is  no 
resurrection,  and  asked  him, 

24.  Saying :  Master,  Moses  said  :  If  a  man  die,  having  no  son,  his 
brother  shall  marry  his  wife,  and  raise  up  issue  to  his  brother. 

25.  Now  there  were  with  us  seven  brethren ;  and  the  first  having 
married  a  wife,  died ;  and  not  having  issue,  left  his  wife  to  his  brother. 

26.  In   like   manner   the   second,  and  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the 
seventh. 

27.  And  last  of  all  the  woman  died  also. 

theod  for  lich  med  wil  corp  val  a  c  e  f  ff1'  2  q.      In  23 :  "  who  say  "  in  ^c  E  F 
G  H  K  L  U  V,  several  cursive  codd.,  sah  cop  arm  it ;  other  codd.  "  saying." 

cees,  saying,  there  is  no  resurrection,"  and 
if  one  supposes  that  the  readers  of  the  first 
evangelist  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
tenets  of  the  Sadducees  [cf .  Jos.  Ant.  XVIII. 
i.  4;  B.  J.  II.  viii.  14;  Acts  xxiii.  8],  the 
latter  reading  is  to  be  preferred.  "  And 
asked  him,  saying  "  introduces  the  proof  "  ex 
absurd  o  "  of  the  Sadducees  for  their  state 
ment  that  there  is  no  resurrection.  The  law 
to  which  they  refer  is  contained  in  Deut. 
xxv.  5,  and  ordains  that  in  case  a  man  leaves 
no  offspring  [cf.  Num.  xxvii.  1],  his  brother 
is  to  marry  his  wife,  and  the  first-born  of  this 
marriage  must  be  regarded  as  the  offspring 
of  the  deceased  husband.  This  was  no  new 
legislation,  since  we  meet  it  already  in  Gen. 
xxxviii.  8,  and  even  among  heathen  nations 
[cf.  Grimm,  ii.  161  ff.  ;  Ewald,  Alterthiimer, 
1849,  pp.  276  ff. ;  Rosenmiiller,  Morgenland, 
v.  p.  81 ;  Kleuker,  Zend-Avesta,  iii.  226 ; 
Peschel,  Volkerkunde,  iii.  ed.  1876,  p.  241, 
24].  On  this  law  the  Sadducees  base  an 
absurd  case  of  conscience  [cf.  Chrys.  Euth. 
Orig.],  and  they  point  out  that  it  must  be 
solved  in  an  absurd  way,  if  there  be  a  resur 
rection  :  i.  e.  either  the  wife  must  be  common 
to  all  seven  brothers,  which  would  be  against 
decency,  or  she  must  belong  to  only  one  bro 
ther,  which  would  be  against  justice  [cf.  op. 
imp.  Pasch.].  Though  Wetstein  [ad  h.  1.] 
and  Wiinsche  [p.  265]  give  Rabbinic  pas 
sages  that  describe  the  future  life  of  man  in 
an  almost  spiritual  manner,  Weber  [System 
der  altsynagogal<jn  palast.  Theologie,.  p.  383 
f .]  gives  other  passages  in  which  our  future 
is  pictured  in  a  most  carnal  way  [cf .  Lk.  xiv. 
14,  15].  The  gospel  of  Luke  [xiv.  14,  15] 
and  the  present  question  of  the  Sadducees 
show  that  the  latter  of  the  foregoing  views 


cerely,  "  Caesar's,"  not  suspecting  that  they 
furnish  our  Lord  with  the  material  needed  to 
answer  their  question.  That  the  inference 
of  Jesus,  "  Render  therefore  to  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's,"  is  strictly  logical 
follows  from  the  then  generally  received 
principle  that  only  the  territorial  lord  had  the 
power  of  coining  money  [cf.  1  Mach.  xv.  6 ; 
Wiinsche,  p.  256  ;  Lightfoot,  Wetstein,  Caj. 
Jans.  Lap.].  Without  inquiring  whether  the 
Roman  rule  over  Palestine  is  just  or  unjust, 
Jesus  shows  that  it  is  practically  an  acknow 
ledged  fact,  and  that  the  Jews  must  patiently 
bear  its  consequences.  Lest  the  religious 
duties  might  seem  to  suffer  from  these  obli 
gations,  Jesus  adds,  "  and  to  God  the  things 
that  are  God's,"  so  that  both  kinds  of  obliga 
tion  must  be  fulfilled ;  in  case  of  collision  of 
duties,  the  greater  must  prevail  [cf.  Rom. 
xiii.  1  ff. ;  1  Tim.  ii.  1  f . ;  1  Pet.  ii.  13  f.]. 
Tert.  [Ue  idolol.  c.  15]  has  applied  this  doc 
trine  to  our  soul,  which  is  the  image  and  like 
ness  of  God,  and  must  therefore  be  returned 
to  God.  "  And  hearing  this  they  wondered  " 
at  our  Lord's  wisdom,  but  instead  of  believ 
ing,  they  were  confirmed  in  their  unbelief, 
"  and  leaving  him,  went  their  ways "  [Jer. 
Pasch.]  in  the  consciousness  of  their  defeat 
[Br.]. 

23.  That  day  there  came  to  him.]  b.  The 
attack  of  the  scoffers.  "  That  day  "  shows  that 
the  following  attack  must  have  taken  place 
on  Tuesday  ;  "  the  Sadducees  "  have  been 
described  in  iii.  7 ;  "  who  say  there  is  no 
resurrection  "  agrees  with  Mk.  xii.  19  and  Lk. 
xx.  27,  and  renders  the  common  Greek  text, 
while  N  B  D  M  S  Z  Or  Tisch  etc.  leave  out 
the  Greek  article,  so  that  their  reading  must 
be  rendered,  "  there  came  to  him  the  Saddu- 
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28.  At  the  resurrection  therefore  whose  wife  of  the  seven  shall  she 
be  ?  for  they  all  had  her. 

29.  And  Jesus  answering,  said  to  them  :  You  err,  not  knowing  the 
Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God. 

30.  For  in  the  resurrection  they  shall  neither  rnarry  nor  be   mar 
ried,  but  shall  be  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven. 

31.  And  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  have  you  not  read 
that  which  was  spoken  by  God  saying  to  you  : 

32.  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God 
of  Jacob  ?     He  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living. 

33.  And   the   multitudes    hearing   it,   were   in   admiration    at   his 
doctrine. 

In  32:  "  God  of  the  dead"  in  ^  D,  some  cursives,  Eus  Chrys  ;  "  God  is  not  a 
God  of  the  dead  "inEFGHKMSUVrn,  most  cursive  codd.,  Orig 


was  advocated  by  the  questioners  of  our  Lord. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Sadducees  had 
repeatedly  argued  against  the  Pharisees  in 
this  same  manner,  and  some  writers  even 
suggest  that  they  may  have  been  induced 
by  the  Pharisaic  party  to  advance  their  argu 
ment  against  their  common  opponent  [Fab. 
Knab.]. 

29.  Jesus  omits  all  mention  of  the  improb 
ability  of  the  case  they  have  proposed,  but 
answers  them  in  two  ways :  first,  "  you  err 
not  knowing  the  Scriptures,"  in  which  not 
only  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  res 
urrection  of  the  body  [cf.  Job  xix.  25-27; 
Is.  xxvi.  19  ;  Ezech.  xxxvii.  3  f. ;  Dan.  xii.  2], 
but  also  the  spirituality  of  our  future  life  is 
described  [cf.  Ps.  xv.  11 ;  xlviii.  16  ;  Is.  xxxv. 
10  ;  li.  6  ;  etc.]  ;  secondly,  you  err,  not  know 
ing  "  the  power  of  God,"  who  can  give  us  a 
life  free  from  all  carnal  desires  and  carnal 
works  in  a  state  where  there  is  no  more  need 
of  them  [cf.  Euth.  op.  imp.].  Both  these 
errors  are  further  developed  by  our  Lord,  who 
shows  the  true  doctrine  concerning  both 
points :  First,  as  to  the  power  of  God,  "  in 
the  resurrection  "  the  men  shall  not  marry, 
and  the  women  shall  not  "  be  married  "  or 
given  in  marriage  [cf .  Greek  text]  ;  but  both 
"  shall  be  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven  "  ; 
not  as  if  the  angels  had  material  bodies  [cf. 
Meyer,  Weiss],  nor  as  if  the  blessed  in  hea 
ven  after  the  resurrection  would  be  without 
sex  [cf.  Orig.  Hil.  Athan.  Chrys.  Basil,  and 
many  in  Aug.  De  civ.  dei,  xxii.  17,]  but  either 
because  they  "  shall  be  as  the  angels  in  hea 
ven  "  who  have  no  carnal  and  sexual  func 
tions  [cf .  Tert.  Jer.  Aug.  Euth.  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  35 
ff. ;  Phil.  ii.  10 ;  Lk.  xx.  36 ;  etc.],  or  because 
they  shall  be  in  heaven,  as  the  angels  of  God 
are  in  heaven  [cf.  Salm.  Knab.],  and  in  hea 
ven  there  shall  be  no  carnal  or  sexual  ac 
tivity  [cf.  1  Cor.  xv.  44].  Secondly,  as  to 
the  ignorance  of  Scripture  manifested  by  the 
Sadducees,  Jesus  appeals  to  a  passage  in  the 
books  of  Moses  [cf .  Ex.  iii.  6,  15  ;  2  Tim.  iii. 
16],  probably  not  so  much  because  the  Sad 


ducees  did  not  admit  any  other  book  of  the 
Old  Testament  canon  [cf.  Orig.  Hil.  Pasch. 
Alb.  Fab.  Salm.  Caj.  Jans.  Lap.  Lam.  Calm.], 
as  in  order  to  argue  from  the  same  source 
from  which  the  Sadducees  had  argued  against 
him  [cf.  Euth.  Theoph.  Jans.  Knab.  etc.]. 

31.  The  proximate  inference  from  the  two 
premises  of  our  Lord  is  that  the  soul  is  im 
mortal  [cf.  Jer.  Pasch.  Thorn.  Fab.  Caj.]  ; 
hence  different  ways  have  been  suggested  to 
arrive  at  the  further  conclusion  of  a  future 
resurrection :  first,  the  Jews  identified  the 
doctrine  of  resurrection  with  that  of  immor 
tality  [ef.  2  Mach.  xii.  43-46],  so  that  the 
Sadducees  denied  the  resurrection  solely  be 
cause  they  did  not  admit  any  immortality,  and 
again  Sacred  Scripture  made  death  the  con 
sequence  of  sin,  so  that  after  the  destruction 
of  sin,  death,  too,  must  cease,  at  least,  by  a 
happy  resurrection  [cf.  Caj.  Jans.  Maid.  Am. 
Schegg,  Fil.] .  Secondly,  if  the  soul  is  to  live 
forever,  the  body  must  do  so,  and  share  with 
the  soul  reward  or  punishment  as  it  has  shared 
with  the  soul  its  good  and  bad  actions  [Jer. 
Alb.  Jans.  Calm.].  Thirdly,  the  soul  has  a 
natural  inclination  for  the  body,  so  that  we 
cannot  suppose  that  God  will  leave  this  in 
clination  unsatisfied  for  all  eternity  [Thorn. 
Caj.  Jans.].  Fourthly,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  are  not  merely  the  souls  of  these  patri 
archs,  but  both  their  body  and  soul,  so  that 
according  to  our  Lord's  words  both  must  still 
live  [cf.  Salm.  torn.  8,  tract.  61  ;  Maid.],  and 
this  the  more  because  God  made  a  covenant 
with  them  when  they  were  still  in  their 
bodies  [cf.  Maid.  Lap.]  ;  so  that  the  patri 
archs  may  now  be  said  to  live,  because  life 
is  due  to  their  body  and  their  soul,  just  as 
Adam  may  be  said  to  have  died  when  he 
incurred  the  guilt  of  death  [Euth.  Theoph. 
Caj.  Maid.  Salm.].  Fifthly,  the  argument 
may  be  considered  as  an  "  argumentum  ad 
hominem  "  against  the  Sadducees,  who  may 
have  proved  their  doctrine  from  the  fact  that 
God  is  nowhere  called  the  God  of  the  dead, 
but  only  of  the  living,  which  principle  Jesus 
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34.  But  the  Pharisees  hearing  that  he  had  silenced  the  Sadducees, 
came  together. 

35.  And  one  of  them,  a  doctor  of  the  law,  asked  him,  tempting 
him : 

36.  Master,  which  is  the  great  commandment  in  the  law  ? 

37.  Jesus  said  to  him :  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  thy 
whole  heart,  and  with  thy  whole  soul,  and  with  thy  whole  mind. 

Chrys  ;  "  the  God  of  the  dead  "  in  B  L  A,  some  cursive  codd.,  sah  cop.  In  36 : 
"  the  greater  commandment "  theod  for  ox  ;  "  and  the  first  "  is  added  in  ken 
syr[cu]  from  Mk.  In  87  :  "  in  thy  whole  heart "  big  cav  dub  ept  lich  ken 
rush  tol ;  "  with  all  thy  strength  "  is  added  in  syr[cu],  some  cursives,  evangel. 

now  urges  against  them.  That  the  Saddu 
cees  considered  themselves  overcome  is  plain 
from  two  facts :  first,  "  the  multitudes  were 
in  admiration  at  his  doctrine,"  for  it  was  on 
account  of  the  multitudes  that  our  Lord  had 
given  a  clear  answer  to  this  question  [cf. 
Alb.]  ;  secondly,  the  Pharisees  heard  of  his 
victory  in  which  "  he  had  silenced  the  Sad 
ducees." 

34.  But  the  Pharisees  hearing.]     c.  The 
theological  attack.     The  Pharisees  had  been 
overcome  in  their  political  assault,  but  see 
ing  the  admiration  of  the  multitude  for  the 
answers  of  Jesus,  they  feel  bound  to  destroy 
our  Lord's  authority  by  confounding  him  in 
public.     "  Silenced,"  according  to  the  Greek 
text,   might   be   rendered    "  muzzled "    [cf. 
Deut.  xxv.  4;  \  Cor.  ix.  9 ;  1  Tim.  v.  18]. 
"  The    Pharisees  .  .  .    came    together "    in 
order  to   deliberate    about  nieir   course    of 
action    [cf.    Ps.   ii.  2]  ;    the   result   of    this 
council  is  given  in  the  words  "  and  one  of 
them  " ;  for  they  agreed  to  depute  a  delegate 
instead   of   approaching   Jesus   in   a    body. 
"  A  doctor  of  the  law  "  occurs  only  here  in  the 
first  gospel,  while   the  third  gospel  employs 
the  term  more  frequently ;    etymologically 
considered,  the   Greek  word  for   "  doctor  of 
the  law  "  denotes  one  learned  in  the  law, 
while  "  scribe  "  denotes  one  versed  in  Scrip 
ture.      Hence   some   think   that  the  scribes 
explained  the  law  in  the  synagogues,  while 
the  doctors  explained  it  in  the  schools  and 
in  private  assemblies,  or  that  the  scribes  ex 
plained  matters  of  doctrine,  while  the  doctors 
taught  matters   of  practice   [cf.   Calm.],  or 
that   the    scribes   explained    the    Haggada, 
while  the  doctors  were  concerned  with   the 
Halacha  [cf .  Schanz]  ;  but  since  the  Scrip 
ture   and  the  law  were  practically  identical 
for  the  Jews  [cf .  Jn.  x.  37 ;  xv.  25  ;  vii.  49  ; 
xii.  34;  1  Cor.  xiv.  21],  the  doctors  of  the 
law   must   have   been   identical   with   those 
learned  in  the  Scriptures,  a  conclusion  that 
is  confirmed  by  Mk.  xii.  28,  where  the  "  doc 
tor  of  the  law  "  is  called  "  one  of  the  scribes," 
and  also  by  Lk.  xi.  52,  53,  where  the  two 
titles  are   indiscriminately   applied    to    the 
same  class  of  persons  [cf.  Knab.]. 

35.  "  Tempting  him  "  appears  to  contradict 
the  second  gospel  [Mk.  xii.  32,  33],  in  which 
the  scribe  seems  to  have  been  sincere  in  his 


question ;  the  discrepancy  cannot  be  ex 
plained  by  contending  that  the  Pharisees 
acted  hypocritically,  while  their  represent 
ative  was  fully  sincere  [cf.  Pasch.  Sylv. 
Schanz],  nor  by  maintaining  that  the  ques 
tioner  tempted  Jesus  in  a  good  sense,  as  the 
queen  of  Saba  had  tempted  Solomon  [cf. 
3  Kings  x.  1 ;  Lam.  Aug.  De  cons,  evang.  ii. 
73,  141  ;  Lap.],  for  both  these  explanations 
do  violence  to  the  text  of  St.  Matthew.  The 
scribe  may  have  come  with  an  evil  intention, 
and  may  have  been  changed  or  perhaps 
wholly  converted  after  the  answer  of  Jesus 
[cf .  Chrys.  Aug.  Theoph.  Euth.  Pasch.  Thorn. 
Dion.  Salm.  Sylv.].  The  Jewish  doctors 
enumerated  613  commandments  [cf.  Suren- 
husius,  p.  iv.  p.  291],  248  of  which  were 
positive  [equal  to  the  number  of  bones  in  the 
human  body] ,  and  365  negative  [equal  to  the 
number  of  days  in  the  year].  These  com 
mandments  were  distinguished  into  great 
and  small  ones  [cf.  Schb'ttgen,  Wunsche. 
Wetstein,  ad  v.  19],  but  practically  it  was 
hard  to  decide  whether  a  given  precept  was 
great  or  small.  The  Greek  text  admits  a 
double  interpretation :  first,  what  kind  of 
commandment  is  a  great  one  in  the  law,  a 
question  inquiring  after  the  criterion  accord 
ing  to  which  a  great  commandment  might 
be  distinguished  from  a  small  one  [cf.  Arn. 
Schegg,  Bisp.  Schanz,  Meyer,  Weiss]  ;  sec 
ondly,  which  particular  precept  is  the  great 
est  in  the  law,  an  interpretation  favored  by 
our  Lord's  answer  and  the  parallel  text  of 
the  second  gospel  [Mk.  xii.  28].  Both  points 
were  much  disputed  among  the  Jewish  doc 
tors,  so'  that  Jesus  could  not  answer  the 
question  in  either  sense  without  incurring 
the  odium  of  some  of  the  doctors. 

37.  Jesus  escapes  the  snare  by  drawing  at 
tention  to  the  great  principles  of  morality, 
instead  of  entering  into  the  Rabbinic  dis 
cussions  on  the  ceremonial  law ;  for  no  Jewish 
doctors  could  under  any  circumstances  have 
denied  the  paramount  importance  of  the 
moral  obligations  that  were  the  soul  of  all 
external  observances.  The  law  which  Jesus 
cites  is  taken  from  Deut.  vi.  5  ;  according  to 
the  first  gospel  we  read  "with  thy  whole 
mind"  instead  of  the  original  "with  thy 
whole  strength,"  while  Mk.  xii.  30  and  Lk. 
x.  27  combine  the  expressions  of  Deut.  and 
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38.  This  is  the  greatest  and  the  first  commandment. 

39.  And  the  second  is  like  to  this :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself. 

40.  On  these  two  commandments  dependeth  the  whole  law  and  the 
in-ophets. 

41.  And  the  Pharisees  being  gathered  together,  Jesus  asked  them, 

42.  Saying :  What  think  you  of  Christ  ?  whose  son  is  he  ?  They  say 
to  him :  David's. 

43.  He  saith  to  them :    How  then  doth  David   in   spirit   call  him 
Lord,  saying: 

44.  The  Lord  said  to  my  Lord,  Sit  on  my  right  hand,  until  I  make 
thy  enemies  thy  footstool  ? 

45.  If  David  then  call  him  Lord,  how  is  he  his  son  ? 

Clem  Grig.  In  39  :  "  in  like  manner  "  instead  of  "  like  to  this  "  in  B.  In 
44  •'  "  until  I  place  thy  enemies  under  thy  feet "  in  ^  B  D  G  L  U  Z  F,  25  cur 
sives,  b  e  h  q  syr[cu  sch]  sah  cop  Aug  ;  "  until  I  make  thy  enemies  thy  foot 
stool  "inEFHKMSUVAII,  most  cursives,  it[several]  vg  arm  seth  Cyr 
Orig  Hil.  In  45 :  "  in  spirit  call  him  "  D  K  M  A  H,  50  cursives,  a  b  c  f  ffa 


St.  Matthew,  reading  "  with  thy  whole  mind, 
and  with  thy  whole  strength,"  and  "  with  all 
thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind."  The 
verb  "  love  "  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  text 
denotes  the  love  of  esteem  rather  than  the 
love  of  affection.  The  manner  of  love  de 
scribed  by  the  evangelists  has  found  various 
explanations :  first,  the  single  clauses  ex 
press  different  faculties  or  parts  of  man,  but 
nearly  every  commentator  of  note  has  his 
own  manner  of  explaining  them  [cf.  Orig. 
op.  imp.  Thorn.  Theoph.  Alb.  Dion.  Caj. 
Salm.  Sylv.]  ;  secondly,  the  "  heart  "  de 
notes  our  will,  the  "  soul "  the  lower  facul 
ties,  the  "  mind  "  our  whole  way  of  thinking 
and  willing,  so  that  we  must  love  God  with 
our  whole  will,  and  with  our  lower  faculties, 
and  in  both  ways  we  must  love  him  com 
pletely  or  with  all  our  strength  [cf .  Aug.  De 
doctr.  christ.  i.  22 ;  op.  imp.  Salm.  Jans. 
Knab.]  ;  thirdly,  the  different  clauses  only 
indicate  that  our  love  for  God  must  be  su 
preme,  i.  e.  that  we  must  not  adhere  to  any 
thing  contrary  to  God,  that  God  alone  must 
be  our  last  end,  that  he  must  be  our  greatest 
good  in  appreciation  at  least  [cf .  Maid.  Lap. 
Jans.  c.  81,  comment,  in  concord,  evang.]. 

39.  "  And  the  second  "  commandment  in 
dignity  as  well  as  in  width  "  is  like  to  this  "  ; 
because  man  must  be  loved  as  being  the 
image  of  God  [Orig.  op.  imp.  Alb.  Thorn. 
Fab.  Dion.] ,  so  that  the  love  of  our  neighbor 
extends  as  far  as  the  likeness  of  God  ex 
tends  [cf .  Tost,  quaest.  278,  in  c.  xxii. ;  Sylv.]. 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  " 
requires  first,  that  we  must  love  the  neigh 
bor  for  the  same  motive  for  which  we  love 
ourselves ;  secondly,  that  we  must  wish  our 
neighbor  the  same  kind  of  good  we  desire 
for  ourselves  [cf.  Aug.  De  vera  relig.  xlvi. 
87 ;  Maid.  Mt.  vii.  12] .  Then  Jesus  adds  the 


reason  why  the  two  foregoing  precepts  are 
the  greatest :  "  On  these  two  commandments 
dependeth  "  [cf .  Is.  xxii.  23-25]  "  the  whole 
law  and  the  prophets,"  i.  e.  the  whole  moral 
law ;  for  these  two  laws  contain  all  other 
moral  laws  [cf.  Theoph.  Kab.  Br.],  they  are 
the  end  of  all  other  laws  [cf.  1  Tim.  i.  5 ; 
Rom.  xiii.  19;  Alb.  Thorn.  Caj.],  they  are 
the  motives  for  the  observance  of  all  the 
other  laws  [cf.  Dion.  Lap.],  and  they  give 
the  form  to  all  morally  good  actions  [cf. 
Rom.  xiii.  10;  Alb.  Thorn.  Caj.]. 

41.  "  The  Pharisees  being  gathered  to 
gether"  had  approached  Jesus  when  their 
representative  was  proposing  his  question, 
probably  in  order  to  be  present  at  our  Lord's 
confusion.  " They  say  to  him, David's "  agrees 
with  their  general  tradition  based  on  2  Reg. 
xxiii.  3-5  [heb.],  as  may  be  inferred  from 
Jn.  vii.  42 ;  Ps.  SaL  xvii.  The  following 
argument  shows  two  points :  first,  that  the 
Jews  believed  David  to  be  the  author  of 
Ps.  cix. ;  secondly,  that  they  regarded  the 
psalm  as  Messianic.  If  either  of  these  con 
ditions  had  been  wanting,  they  would  have 
had  an  easy  victory  over  Jesus.  That  the 
later  Jewish  writers  denied  the  Davidic  au 
thorship  of  the  psalm  and  its  Messianic  bear 
ing  [cf.  Jer.  Tert.  Just.  c.  Tryph.  n.  33; 
Agell.  in  Ps.  cix. ;  Maid,  etc.]  is  due  to 
dogmatic  tendencies ;  the  contention  of  some 
modern  writers  that  Jesus  argued  here  merely 
"  ad  hominem,"  so  that  the  objective  truth 
of  the  foregoing  two  statements  does  not 
follow  from  this  passage,  offers  violence  to 
the  words  of  the  evangelist.  "  If  David 
then  call  him  Lord,  how  is  he  his  son,"  is  a 
question  that  forces  the  Pharisees  to  an  ac 
knowledgment  that  their  Messianic  ideas 
are  not  in  agreement  with  the  inspired  writ 
ings  of  the  Old  Testament.  Schegg  is  of 
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46.  And  no  man  was  able  to  answer  him  a  word ;  neither  durst  any 
man  from  that  day  forth  ask  him  any  more  questions. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

1.  Then  Jesus  spoke  to  the  multitudes  and  to  his  disciples, 

2.  Saying :  The  scribes  and  the  Pharisees  have  sitten  on  the  chair 
of  Moses ; 

3.  All  things  therefore  whatsoever  they  shall  say  to   you,  observe 
and  do  ;  but  according  to  their  works  do  ye  not ;  for  they  say  and  do 
not. 

4.  For  they  bind  heavy  and  insupportable  burdens,  and  lay  them  on 
men's  shoulders ;  but  with  a  finger  of  their  own  they  will  not  move 
them. 

g2  h  1  dub  eg  ept[marg]  fuld  ken  wil.     In  46 :  "  from  that  hour  "  D,  4  cur 
sives,  ken  a  q  Cyr  Orig. 

In  4  •'  "  insupportable  "  not  expressed  in  s  L,  some  cursives,  a  b  e  ff2  h 


opinion  that  the  Jews  knew  the  right  answer 
to  our  Lord's  question,  but  that  they  were 
unwilling1  to  give  it,  in  order  not  to  be  in- 
snared  by  Jesus ;  but  the  gospel  expressly 
states :  "  And  no  man  was  able  to  answer 
him  a  word,"  so  that  it  hardly  leaves  room 
for  Schegg's  opinion.  Chrys.  and  Aug.  point 
out  that  the  Pharisees  preferred  to  remain  in 
their  proud  ignorance  rather  than  be  taught 
by  their  opponent ;  they  had  experienced 
their  own  inferiority  to  Jesus  so  often  that 
"  neither  durst  any  man  from  that  day  forth 
ask  him  any  more  questions."  Our  Lord 
therefore  addresses  now  the  multitudes  who 
may  still  profit  by  his  words  [cf.  Chrys.]. 

1.  Then  Jesus  spoke  to  the  multitudes.] 
S.  Formal  rejection  of  the  scribes  and  Phari 
sees.  Jesus  first  points  out  the  contrast  be 
tween  their  principles  and  practice,  w.  1-12  ; 
secondly,  he  directly  impeaches  the  Phari 
sees,  vv.  13-39. 

a.  Contrast  between  principles  and  practice. 
The  first  portion  of  this  section  is  directed  to 
the  multitudes,  VT.  1-7,  the  second  to  the 
disciples,  vv.  8-12. 

a.  Address  to  the  multitudes.  Both  the 
multitudes  and  the  disciples  had  been  pre 
sent  at  the  discomfiture  of  the  Pharisees,  so 
that  they  were  well  prepared  to  hear  the 
following  doctrine.  "  On  the  chair  of  Moses  " 
agrees  with  the  Rabbinic  manner  of  express 
ing  succession  in  the  office  of  teaching  [cf. 
Vitringa,  De  synag.  vet.  Franequerse,  1690, 
p.  165]  ;  it  was  applied  to  the  Sanhedrin  in 
a  special  manner  [cf.  Lightfoot,  ad  h.  1. ; 
Wiinsche,  p.  271],  and  since  the  Pharisees 
and  scribes  exercised  the  greatest  authority 
in  the  Sanhedrin  [Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  i.  4; 
Schurer,  The  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of 
Jesus  Christ,  div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  170,  Edinbnrg-Ti, 


1885],  they  may  be  said  to  "  have  sitten  on  the 
chair  of  Moses."  By  this  concession  Jesus 
shows  that  he  is  no  adversary  of  the  law 
[Theoph.  Sylv.],  that  he  is  not  opposed  to 
the  highest  Jewish  authority  [Calm.],  that 
he  does  not  act  through  ambition  or  hatred 
[Chrys.  Cyr.  Euth.],  and  at  the  same  time  he 
thus  renders  his  words  against  his  opponent 
more  effective  [cf.  Schanz,  Knab.].  "All 
things  therefore  whatsoever  they  shall  say 
to  you "  should  not  be  restricted  by  divers 
conditions  such  as  "  if  they  command  what 
Moses  taught"  [Br.  Alb.  Maid.  Arn.],  or 
''if  they  teach  well"  [Pasch.],  or  "  if  they 
do  not  command  anything  contrary  to  the 
law  of  Moses "  [Dion.  Jans.  Lap.  Sylv. 
Calm.],  or  finally,  "if  they  act  according  to 
the  duties  of  their  office  "  [Lam.  Fil.]  ;  for 
such  a  restriction  would  constitute  the  people 
the  supreme  judge  of  their  moral  obligations 
[cf .  Aug.  De  doct.  christ.  iv.  27,  59 ;  c.  Faust, 
xvi.  29;  ep.  cv.  5,  16;  cf.  Schanz,  Knab.]. 
"  Observe  and  do "  can  hardly  be  referred 
to  the  observance  in  the  heart  and  the  exe 
cution  in  deed  [cf.  Alb.  Thorn.],  or  to  the 
observance  of  the  negative  and  the  positive 
precepts  [cf.  Caj.],  but  seems  to  urge  the 
need  of  constant  and  faithful  compliance 
with  all  obligations.  But  the  practice  of  the 
Pharisees  is  far  removed  from  their  princi 
ples  :  "  according  to  their  works  do  ye  not." 
3.  The  last  statement  is  further  proved  by 
our  Lord  :  first,  "  they  say  and  do  not.  For 
they  bind  heavy  and  insupportable  burdens," 
by  multiplying  the  regulations  of  the  Mosaic 
law  about  needless  details  [cf.  Acts  xv.  10  ; 
Ed.  i.  pp.  100  f.]  ;  "  and  lay  them  on  men's 
shoulders;  but  with  a  finger  of  their  own  they 
will  not  move  them,"  refusing  not  only  to 
lighten  the  burden  for  their  fellow  men  by 
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5.  And  all  their  works  they  do  for  to  be  seen  of  men.     For  they 
make  their  phylacteries  broad,  and  enlarge  their  fringes. 

6.  And  they  love  the  first  places  at  feasts,  and  the  first  chairs  in  the 
synagogues, 

7.  And  salutations  in  the  market-place,  and  to  be  called  by  men, 
Rabbi. 

8.  But  be  not  you  called  Rabbi.     For  one  is  your  Master ;  and  all 
you  are  brethren. 

9.  And  call  none  your  father  upon  earth ;  for  one  is  your  father, 
who  is  in  heaven. 

syr[cu  sch]  cop  Ir.     In  6  :  "  for  they  love,"  4  cursive  codd.,  e  am  eg  ept  fuld 
hub  ox  ken  rush  tol  corp  lind  Chrys.     In  8 :  "  For  all  you  are  brethren  "  in 

assistance  or  example  [cf .  Maid.  Ed.  i.  p.  101 ; 
ii.  p.  408],  but  also  to  act  according  to  their 
own  teaching  [Chrys.  Euth.  Knab.].  Sec 
ondly,  besides  this  harshness  to  others  and 
indulgence  to  self,  the  Pharisees  are  ambi 
tious  and  strive  after  vainglory  :  "  All  their 
works  they  do  for  to  be  seen  of  men  :  for 
they  make  their  phylacteries  broad  "  ;  phy 
lacteries  [derived  from  a  Greek  verb  mean 
ing  "  to  guard,"  because  they  were  considered 
as  helps  "  to  guard  the  law,"  or  as  "  guards 
against  evil,"  something  like  amulets ;  cf. 
Lightfoot,  ad  h.  1. ;  Wiinsche,  p.  274  ; 
Schiirer,  The  Jewish  People,  div.  ii.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  113  ff.  Edinburgh,  1885]  or  Tephillin 
[prayer-straps]  were  dice-shaped,  hollow 
parchment  cases,  containing  the  passages  Ex. 
xiii.  1-10,  xiii.  11-16  ;  Deut.  vi.  4-9;  xi.  13- 
21  written  on  parchment  rolls.  Their  use 
was  founded  on  the  passages  Ex.  xiii.  9,  16  ; 
Deut.  vi.  8  ;  xi.  18,  which  the  Jews  interpreted 
literally,  though  Jer.  Pasch.  Theoph.  believe 
that  God  intended  them  figuratively,  only 
obliging  the  Jews  to  keep  the  law  always 
before  their  eyes  and  to  observe  it  in  prac 
tice.  Every  male  Israelite  had  to  put  on  the 
phylacteries,  at  least  during  the  morning 
prayers,  excepting  on  Sabbaths  and  holy 
days  ;  one  was  fastened  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  left  arm,  and  another  to  the  forehead 
just  below  the  hair  [cf.  Schiirer,  1.  e.].  The 
Pharisees  appear  to  have  enlarged  the  cases 
to  an  abnormal  size,  and  to  have  worn  them 
especially  in  public  [cf.  Jos.  Ant.  IV.  viii. 
13  J.  "And  enlarge  their  fringes  "  or  tas 
sels  of  hyacinth-blue  or  white  wool,  which 
every  Israelite  by  reason  of  the  prescription 
in  Num.  xv.  37  ff.,  Deut.  xxii.  12,  had  to  wear 
at  the  four  corners  of  his  upper  garment. 
They  were  to  be  used  "  that  ye  may  look 
upon  them  and  remember  all  the  command 
ments  of  the  Lord  and  do  them"  [cf. 
Schiirer,  1.  c.  p.  Ill  f.  ;  Buxtorf,  Lex.  chald. 
col.  654].  "  The  first  places  at  feasts " 
were  those  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left 
of  the  host,  and  among  the  Persians  and 
Romans  the  middle  seats  [cf .  Lk.  xiv.  8  ff . ; 
Jos.  Ant.  XV.  ii.  4 ;  Marquardt,  v.  1,  p. 
312]  ;  "  the  first  chairs  in  the  synagogues  " 


were  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  synagogue, 
towards  which  all  the  worshippers  turned. 
"  Rabbi "  was  at  first  a  respectful  address, 
but  developed  into  the  title  of  the  more 
eminent  scribes ;  according  to  Maimonides 
[cf.  Wetstein],  Simon  the  son  of  Hillel  was 
the  first  that  was  called  Rabbi ;  according  to 
the  Aruch  [cf.  Lightfoot],  this  honor  belongs 
to  the  older  Gamaliel.  At  the  time  of  Christ 
the  title  was  almost  new,  since  the  older  doc 
tors  are  commonly  known  by  their  mere 
names  [cf.  Jn.  i.  38 ;  Schurer,  The  Jewish 
People,  div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  315,  Edinburgh, 
1885]. 

#.  Address  to  the  disciples.  "  But  be  not 
you  called  Rabbi "  is  addressed  especially  to 
the  apostles,  in  order  to  warn  them  that  they 
must  not  covet  this  title  through  vainglory 
or  ambition  [Chrys.  Euth.  Pasch.  Caj.  Jans.]. 
Jesus  adds  two  reasons  why  the  foregoing 
title  should  not  be  coveted :  first,  "  one  is 
your  master,"  so  that  Christians  ought  to 
feel  ashamed  of  being  addressed  by  the  same 
title  as  Jesus  Christ ;  secondly,  "  all  you  are 
brethren,"  so  that  again  any  title  implying 
preference  ought  to  cause  pain  rather  than 
pleasure  [cf.  1  Cor.  iv.  7].  "And  call  none 
your  father  upon  earth,"  as  the  Jewish  stu 
dents  used  to  call  their  masters  [cf.  4  Kings 

ii.    12;    Buxtorf,  s.   v.    S3S  ;    Lightfoot], 

whom  they  often  praised  and  admired  exces 
sively  ;  the  reason  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
preceding  prohibition  :  "  for  one  is  your  fa 
ther,  who  is  in  heaven,"  since  from  him 
alone  you  have  your  natural  and  supernatural 
life,  and  since  he  alone  has  the  full  right  to 
the  honor  due  to  a  father  [cf.  Mai.  i.  6]. 
That  Jesus  forbade  not  the  material  use  of 
the  titles  "  Rabbi  "  and  "  father  "  is  plain, 
first,  from  the  fact  that  God  himself  applies 
the  name  "  father "  to  men  in  the  fourth 
commandment ;  secondly,  from  the  Scriptural 
usage  of  calling  disciples  "  sons  "  [cf.  Prov. 
i.  8,  10,  15  ;  ii.  1 ;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  1 ;  etc.],  so  that 
their  masters  are  implicitly  called  "  fathers  "  ; 
thirdly,  from  the  circumstance  that  St.  Paul 
calls  himself  "  doctor  of  the  Gentiles  " 
[1  Tim.  ii.  7],  speaks  of  his  children  in  Christ 
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10.  Neither  be  ye  called  masters ;  for  one  is  your  Master,  Christ. 

11.  He  that  is  the  greatest  among  you,  shall  be  your  servant. 

12.  And  whosoever  shall  exalt  himself,  shall  be  humbled ;  and  he 
that  shall  humble  himself,  shall  be  exalted. 

13.  But  wo  to  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  because  you 
shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men,  for  you  yourselves  do  not 
enter  it  ;  and  those  that  are  going  in,  you  suffer  not  to  enter. 

14.  Wo   to   you,    scribes   and   Pharisees,  hypocrites;  because  you 
devour  the  houses  of  widows,  praying  long  prayers.     For  this  you  shall 
receive  the  greater  judgment. 

dub  ept  ox  rush  corp  lind.  14  is  omitted  in  ^  B  D  L  Z,  some  cursives,  a 
e  ff1  g1-  2  vg[several  codd]  sax  sah  arm  ar  Orig  Eus  Rab  Pasch  Druthm  Alb 
Ti  W  H  Wordsworth  ;  it  is  found  [mostly  before  verse  13]  in  E  F  G  H  K  M  S 
U  V  F  A  H  most  cursives,  b  c  f  ff 2  h  syr[both]  aeth  Chrys  Dam  Hil  hub[marg] 


[1  Cor.  iv.  17  ;  1  Tim.  i.  18;  2  Tim.  ii.  1  ; 
Phil.  10],  and  that  St.  Peter  calls  Mark  his 
son  [1  Pet.  v.  14].  "  Neither  be  ye  called 
masters,"  or  more  correctly  "leaders"  of  a 


school  or  party  [cf.  Buxtorf,  s.  v. 

tendency  that  seems  to  have  manifested  it 
self  in  the  early  church  of  Corinth  when  the 
new  converts  began  to  claim  Paul,  or  Cephas, 
or  Apollo  as  their  leader  [cf.  1  Cor.  i.  12, 
13]  ;  the  reason  for  this  prohibition  is  again 
drawn  from  the  fact  of  Christ's  universal 
leadership  [Acts  iii.  15;  v.  31  ;  Heb.  xii.  2  ; 
ii.  10].  Jesus  then  again  points  out  that 
one's  greatness  in  the  Church  will  consist  in 
being  the  servant  of  one's  brethren  [cf.  Mt. 
xviii.  4;  xx.  25],  a  principle  that  is  repeat 
edly  and  in  various  forms  expressed  by  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  [cf  .  1  Cor.  iii.  5  ;  xii. 
7  ;  Rom.  xii.  6  f.  ;  Eph.  iv.  11,  12].  Finally, 
our  Lord  expresses  in  almost  proverbial 
language  the  principle  that  self-exaltation 
leads  to  humiliation,  and  self-abasement 
to  real  greatness.  The  life  of  Jesus  Christ 
illustrates  this  truth  [Phil.  ii.  8,  9;  cf. 
Heb.  ii.  9],  and  both  the  Old  Testament 
[Job  xxii.  29  ;  Prov.  xxix.  23  ;  Ez.  xvii.  24] 
and  the  New  inculcate  it  [Lk.  i.  52,  53; 
xiv.  11  ;  xviii.  14  ;  1  Pet.  v.  5,  6  ;  James  iv. 
10]. 

13.  But  wo  to  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees.] 
b.  Impeachment  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees. 
Here  we  have  first  the  eight  solemn  woes,  vv. 
13-33  ;  secondly,  the  lamentation  over  Jeru 
salem,  vv.  34-39. 

a.  The  eight  woes.  According  to  Lk.  xi. 
39  ff.  Jesus  pronounced  a  similar  discourse 
on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  ;  Maid,  is  therefore 
of  opinion  that  the  first  evangelist,  following 
his  topical  arrangement  of  material,  trans 
ferred  the  whole  discourse  to  its  present 
place  ;  but  Mk.  xii.  38-40  and  Lk.  xx.  46, 
47  testify  that  Jesus  really  spoke  against  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  on  Tuesday  before  his 
passion  ;  it  is  therefore  preferable  to  con 
sider  the  report  of  the  first  evangelist  as 
more  complete  than  that  of  the  second  and 


third  [cf .  Aug.  De  cons,  evang.  ii.  75,  144 ; 
Meyer,  Keil,  Weiss],  so  that  Jesus  repeated 
on  this  occasion  in  the  hearing  of  the  Phari 
sees  and  the  multitudes  some  of  his  former 
condemnations.  Orig.  Pasch.  Jans.  etc.  draw 
attention  to  the  circumstance  that  the  woes 
against  the  unbelievers  at  the  end  of  our 
Lord's  public  life  correspond  with  the  beati 
tudes  of  the  believers  at  its  beginning. 

Opinions  do  not  agree  as  to  the  number  of 
woes ;  some  authors  number  seven  woes, 
others  eight,  in  accordance  with  their  view 
on  the  genuineness  or  the  interpolation  of 
verse  14.  EFGHKMSUVrAIIbc 
f  ff2  h  syr[both]  seth  Chr  Dam  Op  Hil 
Jer[allusion]  hub[marg]  theod  ken  rush  tol 
fuld[with  a  slight  omission],  the  desire  of 
conforming  the  text  with  the  apocalyptic 
number  of  threats  and  punishments  in  the 
codd.  where  the  verse  is  omitted,  the  eight 
beatitudes,  speak  in  favor  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  verse,  so  that  it  is  retained  by  Bisp. 
Fil.  etc. ;  on  the  other  hand,  ^  B  D  L  Z  a  e 
ff1  gL  2  Or  Eus  Ti  W  H  Rab  Pasch  Druth 
Alb,  the  inversion  of  verses  13  and  14  in 
many  codd.  in  which  the  latter  verse  is  re 
tained,  the  additional  punishment  in  verse  14 
against  the  analogy  of  the  other  woes,  the 
interruption  of  the  connection,  and  the  fact 
that  its  interpolation  from  Mk.  xii.  40  or  Lk. 
xx.  47  is  more  easily  explained  than  its 
omission  in  so  many  codd.,  favor  the  inter 
polation  of  the  verse,  so  that  it  is  regarded 
as  inserted  from  the  second  or  the  third  gos 
pel  by  Arn.  Schegg,  Schanz,  Keil,  Weiss, 
Knab.  etc. 

Alb.,  omitting  verse  14,  regards  the  first 
two  woes  as  directed  against  false  doctrine, 
the  second  two  as  aimed  against  false  jus 
tice,  and  the  last  three  as  pronounced  against 
a  wicked  life  ;  according  to  Thorn.  Jesus 
first  impeaches  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  for 
their  hypocritical  religion  [vv.  13-24],  then 
for  their  hypocritical  purity  [w.  25-28],  and 
finally  for  their  hypocritical  piety  [w.  29 
ff.]. 

[a]  Hypocritical  religion.     "  The  kingdom 
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15.  Wo  to  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  because  you  go 
round  about  the  sea  and  the  land  to  make  one  proselyte ;  and  when  he 
is  made,  you  make  him  the  child  of  hell  twofold  more  than  yourselves. 

16.  Wo  to  you,  blind  guides,  that  say,  whosoever  shall  swear  by  the 
temple,  it  is  nothing  ;  but  he  that  shall  swear  by  the  gold  of  the  tem 
ple,  is  a  debtor. 

17.  Ye  foolish  and  blind  :  for  whether  is  greater,  the  gold,  or  the 
temple  that  sanctifieth  the  gold  ? 

18.  And  whosoever  shall  swear  by  the  altar,  it  is  nothing ;  but  who 
soever  shall  swear  by  the  gift  that  is  upon  it,  is  a  debtor. 

19.  Ye  blind  :  for  whether  is  greater,  the  gift,  or  the  altar  that  sanc 
tifieth  the  gift  ? 

20.  He  therefore  that  sweareth  by  the  altar,  sweareth  by  it  and  by 
all  things  that  are  upon  it. 

21.  And  whosoever  shall  swear  by  the  temple,  sweareth  by  it  and  by 
him  that  dwelleth  in  it. 

22.  And  he  that  sweareth  by  heaven,  sweareth  by  the  throne  of  God 
and  by  him  that  sitteth  thereon. 

theod  ken  rush  tol  fuld.     In  19 :  "  blind  "  only  in  s  D  L  Z,  2  cursives,  a  e 
ff1'  2  g1-  2  h  1  syr[cu]  vg  aeth  Ti  W  H  ;  "  foolish  and  blind  "  in  B  C  T  A  H  9 


of  heaven  "  does  not  refer  directly  to  the 
treasure  of  blessings  promised  to  the  faithful 
observers  of  the  law  [cf .  Schegg] ,  but  means 
the  Messianic  kingdom  in  accordance  with  the 
common  language  of  the  first  gospel ;  "  those 
that  are  going  in  [that  wish  to  go  in  ;  cf .  Alb. 
Chrys.  Euth.],  you  suffer  not  to  enter,"  not 
merely  by  imposing  your  heavy  burdens  on 
them  [cf.  Chrys.  Maid.],  which  would  rather 
incline  them  to  seek  the  light  burden  of  the 
kingdom,  but  by  your  doctrine  and  practice 
[Schanz],  as  well  as  by  your  express  opposi 
tion  to  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  manifested 
on  countless  occasions  [cf.  Mt.  ix.  11, 34,  36  ; 
xi.  16  ff. ;  xii.  14,  24 ;  xv.  2  f . ;  etc.  ;  Orig. 
Hil.  Pasch.  Theoph.  Alb.  Fab.  Jans.  Knab. 
etc.].  "  You  devour  the  houses  of  widows," 
though  the  Scriptures  enjoin  their  special 
care  and  protection  [Ex.  xxii.  22 ;  Deut.  xiv. 
29  ;  xvi.  11,  14  ;  xxiv.  17  ;  etc.],  and  punish 
their  oppression  with  special  punishments 
[cf.  Is.  i.  17,  23  ;  Jer.  v.  28 ;  Ez.  xxii.  7,  25]; 
and  this  you  do  "  praying  long  prayers  "  — 
or  according  to  the  Greek  text,  "  and  for  a 
pretence  making  long  prayers  "  —  in  public 
places  and  on  the  corners  of  the  streets,  so 
that  you  easily  deceive  the  weaker  sex  [cf. 
op.  imp.  Thorn.  Dion.  Maid.  Lap.].  "For 
this  you  shall  receive  the  greater  judgment," 
being  guilty  not  only  of  injuring  the  widows, 
but  also  of  a  most  impious  hypocrisy  [cf. 
Caj.]. 

15.  "  You  go  about  the  sea  and  the  land 
to  make  one  proselyte,"  whether  he  become 
a  proselyte  of  the  gate  [i.  e.  a  worshipper  of 
one  God  and  an  observer  of  the  seven  Noachic 
precepts],  or  a  proselyte  of  justice  [i.  e.  a  sub 


ject  of  circumcision  and  the  ceremonial  law]  ; 
though  Wiinsche  doubts  the  Pharisaic  prose- 
lytism,  its  historical  truth  is  fully  attested  [cf . 
Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  ix.  1 ;  XVIII.  iii.  5 ;  XX.  ii.  4  ; 
B.  J.  II.  xvii.  10:  Vit.  23;  Ed.  ii.  p.  411; 
etc.].  "  You  make  him  the  child  of  hell  two 
fold  more  than  yourselves,"  not  indeed  be 
cause  he  relapses  generally  into  paganism 
[cf.  Jer.  Fab.  Dion.  Lap.],  but  because,  in 
the  first  place,  you  set  him  a  bad  example 
which  he  shortly  surpasses  in  wickedness  [cf . 
Chrys.  Euth.  Pasch.  Jans.  Maid.  Lam.]  ;  sec 
ondly,  you  teach  him  your  own  vices  without 
correcting  in  him  the  vices  of  the  Gentiles 
[cf.  Orig.  Hil.  op.  imp.  Thorn.  Caj.  Fil. 
Schegg]  ;  thirdly,  you  teach  him  enough  of 
the  law  to  render  him  more  guilty  before 
God  for  his  transgressions  [cf .  2  Pet.  ii.  21  ; 
Alb.]  ;  fourthly,  you  render  him  more  unfit 
for  the  Messianic  kingdom  [cf .  Just.  c.  Tryph. 
n.  122;  Am.  Weiss];  fifthly,  you  puff  him 
up  with  pride  and  with  an  empty  self-conceit 
[cf.  Keil]. 

16.  "  The  gold  of  the  temple  "  is  either 
the  golden  decoration  of  the  temple  [Hil. 
Theoph.],  or  the  golden  appointment  of  the 
temple  [Theod.  her.  in  cat.  Euth.],  or  the 
gold  in  the  temple  treasury  [Jer.  op.  imp. 
Bed.  Pasch.  Maid.  Jans.  Lap.  Calm.].  The 
distinction  between  the  temple  and  the  gold 
of  the  temple  in  swearing  is  made,  first,  be 
cause  the  Pharisees  really  esteemed  the  gold 
more  than  the  temple  [cf.  Apolinar.  cat.]  ; 
secondly,  because  the  multitude  became  thus 
more  impressed  with  the  sanctity  of  the  offer 
ings  to  the  temple  [cf.  Calm.]  ;  thirdly,  be 
cause  the  person  swearing  could  not  build 
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23.  Wo  to  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  because  you  tithe 
mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  and  have  left  the  weightier  things  of  the 
law  :  judgment,  and  mercy,  and  faith.     These  things  you  ought  to  have 
done,  and  not  leave  those  undone. 

24.  Blind  guides,  who  strain  out  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel. 

25.  Wo  to  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  because  you  make 
clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  of  the  dish  ;  but  within  you  are  full 
of  rapine  and  uncleanness. 

uncials,  most  cursives,  c  f  syr[sch]  sah  cop  arm  corp  Orig.  In  23  :  "  because  " 
most  codd.  of  vg  ;  "  who  tithe  "  in  dub  f  uld  rush  val  wil  steph  sixt.  In  25  : 
"  they  are  full  "  in  most  vg  and  Greek  codd.  ;  "  you  are  full  "  cav  dub  theod 
rush  tol  wil  corp  c  e  f  ft'1  Jer  ;  "  intemperance  "  a  c  d  ff2  h  Orig  ;  "  inconti 
nence  "  e  ;  "  injustice  "CEFGHKSUVr,  more  than  150  cursives, 

another  temple,  but  could  be  held  to  the  punctiliousness  of  the  Pharisees  became  there- 
payment  of  a  certain  amount  of  gold,  which  fore  more  remarkable.  But  meanwhile  they 
the  Pharisees  coveted  above  all  else  [cf  .  Jer.  neglected  "  the  weightier  things  "  or  the  more 
Theoph.  Bed.  Pasch.  Alb.  Thorn.]  ;  fourthly,  important  obligations  [cf.  Orig.  Theoph. 
in  fine,  because  the  gold  of  the  temple  ap-  Schanz,  Knab.],  whether  they  were  more 
peared  to  be  more  closely  related  to  God  difficult  to  practise  or  not  [cf.  Fritzsche, 
than  the  whole  temple  building  with  its  Weiss].  "Judgment"  gives  to  every  one 

his  own  ;  "  mercy  "  gives  to  the  neighbor  that 
help  and  assistance  which  is  not  demanded 
by  justice  ;  "  faith  "  does  not  refer  to  the 
theological  virtue  of  faith  [cf.  ancients],  but 
denotes  fidelity  among  men  [Alb.  Caj.  Jans. 
Maid.  Lap.  Calm.  Lam.  etc.]  :  these  same 
duties  are  urged  by  Mich.  vi.  8  [cf.  Zach.  vii. 
9  ;  Is.  i.  17].  Jesus  does  not  blame  the  faith- 

gold,  and  the  altar  sanctifies  the  gift  on  the  ful  observance  of  the  foregoing  small  obli- 
altar,  both  temple  and  altar  must  be  more  gations,  but  he  insists  on  our  following  the 
holy  than  the  gold  and  the  gift  on  the  altar  objective  order  of  importance  in  our  observ- 
[cf.Orig.].  The  inference  is  evident  :  whether  ance  of  the  legal  precepts  :  "These  things 
we  swear  by  the  altar,  or  by  the  temple,  or  by  you  ought  to  have  done."  This  is  still  more 
heaven,  or  by  any  creature,  we  always  swear  clearly  expressed  in  the  words,  you  '  strain 
by  the  living  God  present  in  all  creatures  [cf.  out  a  gnat,"  or  you  filter  your  wine  and 
Jans.  Lam.  Knab.].  other  drinks  that  you  may  not  swallow  any 


many  more  or  less  indifferent  chambers  and     his  own  ;  "  mercy  "  gives  to  the  neighbor  that 

implements,  and  a  valid  oath  must  be  sworn 

by  the  name  of  God,  or  by  something  closely 

related  to  God  [cf.  Surenh.  iv.  p.  301)  ;  Jans, 

Schegg,  Schanz,  Knab.].    The  doctrine  on  the 

oath  is  more  fully  developed  in  Mt.  v.  33-30. 

Our  Lord  next  shows  the  folly  of  the  Phari- 

saic  doctrine  :  since  the  temple  sanctifies  the 


.  .  ..  . 

mint  [sweet-scent],  occurring  only  here  and     xiv.  7],  but  proverbially  the  greatest  among 
Lk.  xi.  42,  denotes  the  aromatic  herb  used     unclean  animals  [cf.  Mt.  xix.  24]. 

25.  Wo   to   you,   scribes    and  Pharisees.] 
[0]   Hypocritical  purity.      '  You  make  clean 

the  outside  of  the  cup  and  of  the  dish  [ct. 
Mk  yii  ^  bu(.  within  you  are  full  o£  ra_ 

pine,"  may  be  understood  as  a  parable, 
meaning  "  you  take  care  of  the  outward 
form,  and  neglect  the  inward  spirit  "  [cf. 
Vulg.  Jer.  Maid.  Lam.].  But  the  Greek  text 


.       .       , 

by  the  Greeks   and   Romans   as   a   remedy 
against  flatulency,  and  a  condiment  for  food 

,1 
or  the 


[cf.  Buxtorf,  s.  v. 

common  dill,  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  pro- 
ducing  a  small  flower  of  a  bright  brown  color, 
and  a  flattened  elliptical  fruit,  both  plant 
and  fruit  serving  among  the  ancients  as  con- 
diment  [cf.  Buxtorf,  s.  v.  Sm^C?]  '>  "  cum- 
min  "  is  a  plant  like  fennel,  bearing  seeds  of 
a  bitterish,  warm  taste,  with  an  aromatic  fla- 


reads  :  "  >"ou  malie  clean  *ne.  outside  of  the 
cup  and  of  the  dish,  but  within  they  are  full 
of  [the  goods  gotten  by]  rapine  and  exces- 


,  , 

vor,  which  was  used  with  salt  as  a  sauce  [cf  .  sive  greed,"  so  that  we  have  here  another 

Is.   xxviii.  25,  27].     The  custom  of  paying  instance  in  which  the  Pharisees  observe  the 

tithes  existed  as  a  religious  duty  among  most  practices  of  the  ceremonial  law,  while  they 

ancient  nations,  and  was  embodied   in   the  neglect  the  duties  of  justice.    Jesus,  adapting 

Mosaic  law  [Lev.  xxvii.  30,  32  ;  Num.  xviii.  his  language  to  the  levitical  law  of  purity 

21  ;  Deut.  xii.  6  f.  ;  xiv.  22  f.].     When  the  [cf.  Num.  xix.  22],  shows  that  the  outside  of 

Jewish  nation  became  subject  to  foreigners,  the  cup  and  the  dish  will  be  defiled  by  the 

the  burden  of  tithes  made  itself  very  much  impure  contents,   thus  reversing  the  Phari- 

felt,  so  that  the  Israelites  were  naturally  in-  saic  principle  that  the  impurity  of  the  cup 

clined  not  to  press  the  letter  of  the  law  ;  the  and  the  dish  communicates  itself  to  the  con- 
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26.  Thou  blind  Pharisee,  first  make  clean  the  inside  of  the  cup  and 
of  the  dish,  that  the  outside  may  become  clean. 

27.  Wo   to   you,   scribes   and   Pharisees,  hypocrites,  because   you 
are  like  to  whited  sepulchres,  which  outwardly  appear  to  men  beau 
tiful,  but  within   are   full  of  dead   men's   bones,  and   of   all   filthi- 
ness. 

28.  So  you  also  outwardly  indeed  appear  to  men  just ;  but  inwardly 
you  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity. 

29.  Wo  to  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  that  build  the 
sepulchres  of  the  prophets,  and  adorn  the  monuments  of  the  just, 

30.  And  say :  If  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we  would 
not  have  been  partakers  with  them  in  the  blood  of  the  prophets. 

31.  Wherefore  you  are  witnesses  against  yourselves,  that  you  are  the 
sons  of  them  that  killed  the  prophets. 

32.  Fill  ye  up  then  the  measure  of  your  fathers. 

33.  You  serpents,  generation  of  vipers,  how  will  you  flee  from  the 
judgment  of  hell  ? 

34.  Therefore  behold,  I  send  to  you  prophets,  and  wise  men,  and 
scribes ;    and  some  of  them  you  will  put  to  death  and  crucify,  and 
some  you  will  scourge  in  your  synagogues,  and  persecute  from  city  to 
city; 


tents  [cf.  Chrys.  Lam.  Schanz,  Knab.].  Our 
Lord  now  proceeds  to  show  that  this  internal 
impurity  obtains  in  the  case  of  the  Pharisees  : 
"you  are  like  to  whited  sepulchres,"  which 
were  newly  whitewashed  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  Adar,  four  weeks  before  the  pasch. 
[cf .  Sureuh.  ii.  p.  176,  403  ;  i.  p.  282],  that 
the  festive  pilgrims  might  not  incur  the  legal 
pollution  of  seven  days  by  inadvertently  com 
ing  into  contact  with  any  sepulchre  [cf .  Num. 
xix.  16  ;  Lev.  xiii.  45  ;  Is.  Ivii.  14  ;  Ez.  xxxix. 
15],  and  thus  be  prevented  from  eating  the 
paschal  lamb.  Though  this  whitening  of  the 
sepulchres  had  mainly  a  religious  purpose,  it 
gave  the  graves  a  decorous  external  appear 
ance  :  "  which  outwardly  appear  to  men  beau 
tiful."  Thus  the  saintly  appearance  of  the 
Pharisees  is  only  an  outward  semblance,  which 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  warning, 
indicating  their  interior  corruption. 


"  fathers."  Though  only  one  murder  of  a 
prophet  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  we  need 
not  recur  to  the  Apocrypha  in  order  to  explain 
the  present  passage  [cf.  Orig.],  but  may  ap 
peal  to  the  language  of  Acts  vii.  52 ;  Heb. 
xi.  37.  "  Wherefore  you  are  witnesses  against 
yourselves,"  first,  because  "  you  are  the  sons  " 
[not  only  according  to  the  flesh,  but  also  in 
your  disposition  of  heart]  "  of  them  that 
killed  the  prophets "  [cf .  Orig.  Chrys.  Br. 
etc.],  and  must  therefore  share  their  judg 
ment  ;  secondly,  because  you  seek  to  kill  me 
who  am  greater  than  a  prophet,  so  that  your 
condemnation  of  your  fathers  applies  doubly 
to  yourselves  [cf .  Jans.  Lap.  Bloomf .].  "  Fill 
up  "  is  not  necessarily  explained  as  the  future 
[cf.  Lap.],  but  may  be  taken  as  the  impera 
tive,  which  is  often  thus  used  in  a  rhetorical 
manner  [cf.  Knab.].  "  The  measure  of  your 
fathers,"  who  have  slain  the  servants  and  the 


29.  Wo  to  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees.]    [7]     prophets,  is  really  filled  up  by  the  murder  of 


Hypocritical  piety.  "  That  build  the  sepul 
chres  of  the  prophets"  [cf.  Surenh.  ii.  pp. 
102, 183]  ;  even  to-day  the  Holy  Land  shows 
the  remnants  of  several  reputed  prophet- 
sepulchres,  especially  the  cavities  found  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
which  still  bear  the  name  "  sepulchres  of  the 
prophets "  [cf .  Robins.  Palest,  ii.  175  ff . ; 
Schuster-Holzammer,  i.  pp.  163  ff.,  463,  575 
f. ;  ii.  297].  The  spirit  with  which  these 
monuments  were  erected  is  described  in  the 
words :  "  we  would  not  have  been  partakers 


the  Lord  and  of  him  whom  all  the  prophets 
predicted  [Jer.  Pasch.  Br.].  Finally,  Jesus 
repeats  the  words  of  the  Baptist  against  the 
Pharisees  [cf .  Mt.  iii.  7] ;  "  the  judgment  of 
hell  "  is,  according  to  the  Rabbinic  manner  of 
speaking  [cf.  Wetstein,Wiinsche,  p.  296],  that 
judgment  in  which  the  condemnation  to  hell 
is  pronounced. 

34.  Therefore  behold,  I  send  to  you.]  £. 
Lament  over  Jerusalem.  "  Therefore  "  does 
not  refer  back  to  the  measure  of  iniquity 
which  the  Pharisees  were  bidden  to  fill  [cf . 


with  them  in  the  blood  of  the  prophets";     Jer.  Euth.  Lam.  Keil,  Weiss,  etc.],  nor  to  the 


it  is  therefore  the  spirit  of  proud  self -right 
eousness    claiming    to    be    better  than    the 


measure  of  iniquity  together  with  the  hypo 
critical  protestation  that  they  would   have 
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35.  That  upon  you  may  come  all  the  just  blood  that  hath  been  shed 
upon  the  earth,  from  the  blood  of  Abel  the  just,  even  unto  the  blood  of 
Zacharias  the  son  of  Barachias,  whom  you  killed  between  the  temple 
and  the  altar. 

acted  differently  from  their  fathers  [cf.  op. 
imp.  Pasch.  Alb.  ] ,  but  it  regards  the  threat 
ening  judgment  of  hell,  which  includes  the 
foregoing  points  of  reference  [cf.  Knab. 
Schanz].  The  connection  then  is  :  "  Because 
you  are  a  generation  of  vipers  that  will  not 
flee  from  the  judgment  of  hell,  therefore 
I  send  .  .  .  and  you  will  put  to  death." 
Theoph.  Euth.  Maid,  see  in  Christ's  sending 
of  prophets  a  manifestation  of  his  divinity. 
"  Prophets,  and  wise  men,  and  scribes  "  de 
notes  according  to  some  the  apostles,  because 
they  united  in  themselves  the  characteristics 
and  duties  of  the  foregoing  three  classes  [cf . 
Hil.  op.  imp.  Br.  Maid.  Fil.]  ;  but  according 
to  others,  they  denote  three  different  classes 
of  ministers  in  the  early  Church,  endowed 
with  different  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  [cf. 

1  Cor.  xii.  8  f. ;  Eph.  iv.  11 ;  Bed.  Pasch.  Alb. 
Thorn.  Caj.  Lam.J.     "  Some  of  them  you  will 
put  to  death,"  cf .  the  persecutions  mentioned 
in  Acts  v.  40,  41 ;  vii.  54  f .  ;  xii.  1 ;  xiii.  45 ; 

2  Cor.  xi.  24  ;  "  and  crucify,"  cf .  the  death  of 
Peter,  and  Andrew,  and  Simon  the  brother 
of  the  Lord  [cf .  Eus.  H.  E.  II.  xxviii.  5  ;   III. 
i.   1 ;  III.  xxxiii.  2]  ;    "  and   some  you   will 
scourge  in  your  synagogues,"  according  to  the 
manner  of  inflicting  that  punishment  as  has 
been  shown  by  Vitringa  [De  synag.  vet.  pp. 
774  f.]  ;  "  and  persecute  from  city  to  city," 
cf .  the  case  of  St.  Paul  [Acts  xvii.  13] ,  and 
the  writings  of  St.  Justin   [c.  Tryph.  n.  17, 
108].     "  That  upon  you  may  come  "  signifies 
not  mere  futurity   [cf.  some  mentioned  by 
Euth.  Maid.],  but  real  purpose  both  on  the 
part  of  the  offenders,  who  willingly  and  know 
ingly  commit  their  misdeeds  in  spite  of  the 
predicted   punishment,   and  on  the  part  of 
God,  who  provides  for  the  wicked  an  occasion 
of  practically  manifesting  their  evil  disposi 
tion  [cf.  op.  imp.  Pasch.  Thorn. ;  Is.  vi.  10]. 
"  The    just  blood  "  denotes  the  blood  shed 
unjustly  [cf.  Jon.  i.  14  ;  Jn.  iii.  19].     "  That 
upon  you  may  come  the  just  blood  "  signifies 
that  the  punishment  for  the  unjust  shedding 
of  all  the  innocent  blood  may  befall  you  [cf . 
Mt.  xxvii.    25 ;    Acts   xviii.   6 ;   Jos.  ii.   19 ; 
2  Kings  i.  16].    "  Upon  the  earth  "  may  refer 
to  the  Old  Testament  passages  [Job  xvi.  19  ; 
Is.  xxvi.  21  ;  Ezech.  xxiv.  7],  in  which  the 
blood  not  absorbed  by  the  earth  appears  to 
be  a  continual  accusation  against  the  mur 
derer. 

35.  "  From  the  blood  of  Abel  the  just 
even  unto  the  blood  of  Zacharias  the  son  of 
Barachias,"  i.  e.  from  the  just  one  slain 
that  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  to  the 
last  one  mentioned ;  for  the  murder  of  Abel 
is  told  Gen.  iv.  8,  while  the  murder  of  Zach 
arias  is  reported  in  2  Par.  xxiv.  21,  the  books 
of  Paralipomenon  occupying  the  last  place 
in  the  Hebrew  canon.  There  is  some  diffi 


culty,  however,  about  Zacharias  the  son  of 
Barachias :  first,  the  name  in  our  gospel 
exactly  agrees  with  the  name  of  the  eleventh 
of  the  minor  prophets  [cf.  Zach.  i.  1 ;  Is. 
viii.  2] ,  but  there  is  no  record  whatever  of 
his  having  been  killed  between  the  temple 
and  the  altar,  and  not  being  a  priest  he  can 
hardly  have  died  in  a  place  reserved  for 
priests  only  [cf.  Chrys.]  ;  secondly,  the  fa 
ther  of  the  Baptist  cannot  be  meant  [cf. 
Orig.  Bas.  Nyss.  Protev.  Jac.  c.  23 ;  Epiph. 
xxvi.  12  ;  Theoph.],  for  nothing  is  known  of 
his  later  history ;  thirdly,  the  Zacharias  slain 
during  the  Roman  war  [cf.  Jos.  B.  J.  IV.  v. 
4]  cannot  be  meant  here  [cf .  Hug,  Credner, 
Gfrorer,  Keim,  Weiss,  etc.],  for  he  was  the 
son  of  Baruch,  and  it  cannot  be  maintained 
that  the  first  evangelist  added  the  words 
"  whom  you  killed  between  the  temple  and 
the  altar  "  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  as  he  must 
have  done  if  he  refers  to  this  Zacharias  who 
died  thirty-five  years  after  Christ's  death  ; 
fourthly,  Jesus  cannot  refer  to  an  unknown 
Zacharias  who  may  have  been  killed  in  the 
manner  described  during  the  invasion  of 
Pompey  [cf.  Lutteroth,  iv.  298  f.],  for  such 
an  unknown  person  would  hardly  have  been 
mentioned  by  our  Lord  in  the  present  im 
pressive  passage  ;  fifthly,  we  must  therefore 
adhere  to  the  opinion  very  common  among 
the  ancient  writers  [Jer.  Bed.  Pasch.  Alb. 
Thorn.  Dion.  Caj.  Jans.  Maid.  Lap.],  and 
almost  common  among  the  recent  interpret 
ers,  that  Jesus  refers  here  to  the  Zacharias 
mentioned  in  2  Par.  xxiv.  21. 

Reasons  :  first,  this  Zacharias  was  slain 
between  the  temple  and  the  altar  according 
to  the  commands  of  king  Joas  [cf .  Jos.  Ant. 
IX.  viii.  3]  ;  secondly,  this  Zacharias  died 
praying  for  vengeance,  even  as  the  blood  of 
Abel  cried  up  to  heaven  [cf.  2  Par.  xxiv. 
22]  ;  thirdly,  the  death  of  this  Zacharias  is 
recorded  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament 
canon  [Hebrew  text],  just  as  the  death  of 
Abel  is  recorded  first  [but  cf .  Comely,  i.  p. 
28],  so  that  Jesus  simply  sums  up  all  the  un 
just  murders  from  the  first  to  the  last  [cf. 
Jans.  Bisp.  Schegg,  Fil.  Keil,  Weiss,  Mansel, 
etc.]  ;  fourthly,  the  murder  of  this  Zacharias 
was  very  notorious  among  the  Jews,  who  re 
garded  it  as  worthy  of  and  as  actually  fol 
lowed  by  a  special  vengeance  [Lightf  oot,  ad 
h.  1. ;  Wiinsche,  p.  297 ;  Ed.  ii.  p.  414]. 

The  exception  that  this  Zacharias  was  the 
son  of  Joiada  [cf.  2  Par.  xxiv.  21],  and  not  of 
Barachias,  can  be  satisfied  in  various  ways : 
first,  the  father  may  have  had  two  names, 
Joiada  and  Barachias,  according  to  a  com 
mon  usage  among  the  Jews  [cf .  Grot.  Beng. 
Glass.  Patr.]  ;  secondly,  both  names  have  the 
same  meaning,  the  righteous  and  the  blessed, 
and  hence  in  the  gospel  of  the  Nazarenes  we 
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36.  Amen  I  say  to  you,  all  these  things  shall  come  upon  this  genera 
tion. 

37.  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest 
them  that  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  together 
thy  children,  as  the  hen  doth  gather  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and 
thou  wouldst  not  ? 

38.  Behold  your  house  shall  be  left  to  you  desolate. 

39.  For  I  say  to  you,  you  shall  not  see  me  henceforth  till  you  say  : 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

syr[sch]  Bas  Chrys.     In  38  :  "  is  left  "  [present]  B  and  Greek  codd.,  am  fuld ; 
"  desolate  "  is  omitted  in  B  L  ff2  [cf.  Lk.  xiii.  35]. 


find  Joiada  instead  of  Barachias  [cf.  Jer.]  ; 
thirdly,  Barachias  may  have  been  father,  and 
Joiada  grandfather  of  Zacharias ;  fourthly, 
the  first  evangelist  in  his  Aramaic  gospel 
may  have  omitted  the  father's  name  entirely, 
so  that  its  presence  may  be  due  to  the  Greek 
interpreter  of  the  gospel ;  finally,  the  view 
advocated  by  Schegg,  Schanz,  Keil,  etc. 
that  the  evangelist  himself,  by  a  slip  of 
memory  or  of  the  pen,  erroneously  wrote 
Barachias  for  Joiada  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  inerrancy  of  the  Bible. 

36.  "  All  these  things  "  are  to  be  revenged 
on  the  present  generation,  because  its  crimes 
surpass  all  the  murders  of   the  Old  Testa 
ment   in   intensity  [op.    imp.  Br.  Caj.  Maid. 
Calm.  Schegg],  and  resemble  them  in  kind 
[Jer.  Lap.  Calm.].     "Shall  come  upon  this 
generation  "  cannot,  in  the  first  place,  be  un 
derstood   as   if,  distinguishing   between  the 
generation   of    the    good    and   the    wicked, 
Jesus  had   declared  that  the  generation  of 
the  wicked  ["  this  generation  "]  should  bear 
all  the    punishment    [cf.  Jer.  Bed.  Pasch.]  ; 
for  in  that  case  no   particular   punishment 
would   be   announced  for   the   Jews   as  the 
context   demands.     Secondly,  "  this  genera 
tion  "  are  the  Jews  living  at  the  time  when 
Jesus  spoke,  in  as  far  as  they  constitute  with 
the   former   Jewish   generations   one   moral 
body,  and  are  therefore  in  temporal  punish 
ments  their  rightful  heirs  [cf.  Gen.  xv.  16  ; 
Ex.  xvii.  8 ;   1  Kings  xv.  '2  ;  Ez.  xvi. ;  xxiii.]. 
Thirdly,  when  the  long  delayed  punishment 
finally  came  upon  the  generation  that  had 
filled  the  measure  of  iniquity,  it  appeared  as 
if  all  the  sins  of  former  generations  not  yet 
visibly   punished   were  visited   on   this   one 
generation,  though  actually  it  received  not 
even  the  full  amount  of  its  own  retribution 
[cf.  op.  imp.  Thorn.  Alb.  Maid.  Jans.]. 

37.  Passing  now  from  the  fate  of  the  sedu 
cers  to  that  of  the  seduced,  Jesus  breaks  forth 
in  the  loving  exclamation  of  his  reluctant  jus 
tice  :   "  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,"  thus  showing 
the  pain  caused  him  by  the  coming  judgment 
of  the  impenitent  capital  [cf .  Chrys.  Hil.  op. 
imp.  Theoph.  Alb.].    "  Thou  that  killest  the 
prophets "  expresses  the  customary  manner 
of  action  of  the  city,  which  has  become  one 
of  its  characteristics.    "  How  often  "  does  not 


refer  to  the  whole  history  of  Israel  [cf .  Orig. 
Hil.  Jer.  op.  imp.],  nor  to  the  whole  people 
[cf.  Baur,  Hilgenf.  Schegg,  Keim],  but  to 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  [Chrys.  Euth.  Theoph.]. 
The  synoptic  gospels  therefore  know  of  re 
peated  visits  of  our  Lord  to  Jerusalem  [cf . 
Schanz,  Knab.].  "As  the  hen  doth  gather 
her  chickens  "  in  order  to  afford  them  safety 
against  impending  danger  [cf.  Eurip.  Here, 
fur.  70  f.,  Wetst.  Schottg.  Wiinsche],  so 
have  I  tried  to  avert  thy  coming  punishment 
[cf.  Chrys.  Cyr.  Euth.  Jer.  Bed.  Br.  Caj. 
Pasch.  Lap.  Sylv.  Aug.  in  Ps.  Iviii.  serm.  1, 
n.  10 ;  in  Ps.  xc.  serm.  1,  n.  5].  "  Thou 
wouldst  not "  shows  that  the  city  had  all 
the  necessary  helps  of  grace  for  its  conver 
sion,  and  that  its  guilt  and  subsequent  pun 
ishment  were  the  effects  of  its  own  perverse 
will.  "  Your  house  "  is  not  the  temple  which 
would  be  called  the  house  of  God  [cf.  Jer. 
Theoph.  Euth.  Pasch.  op.  imp.  Alb.  Maid. 
Arn.  Fil.],  but  the  city  of  Jerusalem  [Br. 
Caj.  Jans.  Lap.  and  most  recent  authors]. 
"Shall  be  left  to  you  desolate,"  i.  e.  bereft 
of  God's  special  protection  granted  to  you  as 
long  as  you  were  his  people  ;  the  rejection 
of  the  capital  implies  the  rejection  and  de 
struction  of  the  nation  predicted  in  Mt.  ii. 
17 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  16.  "  You  shall  not  see  me 
henceforward,"  because  my  ministry  among 
you  has  come  to  its  end,  so  that  the  temporal 
ruin  of  your  city  and  nation  is  now  unavoid 
able.  "  Till  you  say,  Blessed  is  he  .  .  .  " 
refers  either  to  the  forced  confession  of 
Christ's  divine  mission  on  the  day  of  the  last 
judgment  [Chrys.  Theoph.  Hil.  Euth.  Maid. 
Lap.  Lam.],  or  to  the  willing  confession  of 
the  same  truth  on  the  same  occasion  by  the 
Jewish  converts  [cf.  op.  imp.  Caj.  Jans.  Lap.], 
or  to  the  future  conversion  of  Israel  pre 
dicted  also  by  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  [cf. 
Rom.  xi.  2,  25],  or  to  the  only  way  of  pen 
ance  always  open  for  the  Jews  who  may 
spiritually  save  themselves  by  entering  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  or  finally  to  all  or  several 
of  these  ways  taken  together  [cf .  Bed.  Thorn. 
Arn.  etc.].  Most  probably  the  evangelist 
here  intended  to  show  the  Jews  sufficient 
grounds  of  hope  not  to  make  them  despair, 
but  to  induce  them  to  conversion  [cf.  Jer. 
Orig.]. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

1.  And  Jesus  being  come  out  of  the  temple,  went  away.     And  his 
disciples  came  to  show  him  the  buildings  of  the  temple. 

2.  And  he  answering,  said  to  them :  Do  you  see  all  these  things  ? 
Amen  I  say  to  you,  there  shall  not  be  left  here  a  stone  upon  a  stone 
that  shall  not  be  destroyed. 

3.  And  when  he  was  sitting  on  mount  Olivet,  the  disciples  came 
to  him  privately,  saying  :    Tell  us  when  shall  these  things  be  ?  and 
what  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  consummation  of  the 
world  ? 

In  2 :  "  do  you  not  see  "  in  s  B  C  F  A  II,  9  uncials,  most  cursive  codd.,  q 
syr[both]  Chrys  Orig ;  "  do  you  see  "  in  D  L  X,  about  30  cursives,  it  vg  sah 

7.  Eschatological  Discourse,  xxiv.  1-xxv.  46. 

1.  And  Jesus  being  come  out  of  the  tem 
ple.]  In  this  section  we  have  first  an  intro 
duction,  xxiv.  1-14 ;  secondly,  an  instruction 
on  the  coming  fate  of  Jerusalem,  vv.  15-21 ; 
thirdly,  an  instruction  on  the  second  advent 
of  our  Lord,  vv.  22-35  ;  fourthly,  repeated 
warnings  to  be  ready  for  the  second  coming, 
xxiv.  36-xxv.  30 ;  fifthly,  the  norm  and  sen 
tence  of  the  last  judgment,  vv.  31-46. 

1.  Introduction.  The  opening  clause  must 
be  read  thus  :  "  And  Jesus  being  come  out, 
went  away  from  the  temple  "  [cf.  Alb.  Jans. 
Maid.  Greek  text],  so  that  he  in  a  manner 
fulfilled  the  prediction,  "  your  house  shall  be 
left  to  you  desolate "  [cf.  op.  imp.  Alb.]. 
The  second  and  the  third  gospel  [cf .  Mk. 
xiii.  1-37  ;  Lk.  xxi.  5-3(5]  show  that  our 
Lord  went  out  of  the  city  towards  Bethany 
according  to  his  custom,  and  that  he  seated 
himself  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  over  against 
the  temple,  where  the  four  leading  disci 
ples,  Peter,  James,  John,  and  Andrew,  moved 
by  the  sad  prediction  concerning  the  coming 
fate  of  Jerusalem,  pointed  out  to  him  the 
massive  blocks  and  solid  structure  of  the 
temple  [Orig.  Hil.Theoph.  Thorn.  Dion.  Fab. 
Caj.  Jans.  Maid.  Lap.  Sylv.],  and  asked  when 
that  desolation  of  which  he  spoke  should 
take  place.  With  the  answer  to  that  ques 
tion  this  chapter  begins.  "  Do  you  see  all 
these  things  "  refers  especially  to  the  beauti 
ful  structure  of  the  temple,  which  has  been 
described  by  Josephus  [B.  J.  V.  v.  6 ;  VI. 
iv.  8 ;  Ant.  XV.  xi.  3 ;  cf .  Tac.  hist.  v.  8 ; 
Wetstein,  ad  h.  1.].  The  Herodian  temple 
had  been  begun  734  or  735  u.  C.  [20  or  19 
B.  c.],  and  was  finished  about  780  or  781 
u.  c.  [27  or  28  A.  D.].  "  There  shall  not  be 
left  here  a  stone  upon  a  stone  "  is  especially 
impressive,  since  the  size  of  some  of  the 
stones  in  the  walls  was  enormous.  The 
foundations  consisted  of  blocks  of  white 
marble,  some  of  which  were  forty-five  cubits 
long,  six  cubits  wide,  and  five  cubits  high  ; 
the  foundation  was  sunk  to  an  astonishing 


depth,  and  filled  up  with  stones  of  immense 
size  and  very  durable.  Being  closely  mor 
tised  into  the  rock  with  great  ingenuity, 
they  formed  a  basis  adequate  to  the  support 
of  the  intended  structure,  and  the  stones 
were  put  together  with  such  skill  that  the 
smallest  interstices  were  joined  with  iron 
cramps.  That  the  prediction  was  fulfilled 
to  the  letter  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  ex 
cepting  the  towers  of  Phasael,  Hippicus,  and 
Mariamne,  which  were  spared  in  order  to 
demonstrate  to  posterity  what  kind  of  city 
Jerusalem  had  been,  and  how  well  fortified, 
all  the  rest  of  the  walls  was  so  thoroughly 
levelled  to  the  ground  by  those  who  dug  it 
from  the  foundations,  that  there  was  left 
nothing  to  show  the  place  had  ever  been  in 
habited  [cf.  Jos.  B.  J.  VII.  i.  1].  Neither 
Adrian,  nor  Julian,  nor  any  other,  was  able 
to  build  upon  its  site  [cf.  Socrates,  H.  E.  iii. 
20 ;  Sozomenus,  H.  E.  v.  22 ;  Chrys.  adv. 
Jud.  v.  11  ;  Naz.  orat.  v.  4;  Theodoret.  hist, 
iii.  15 ;  Maimonid.  Taanith,  c.  5  ;  Lightfoot, 
Ammian.  Marcell.  rerum  gest.  lib.  xxiii.  1], 
and  now  that  very  site  has  become  a  matter 
of  uncertainty.  According  to  Ezech.  xi.  23, 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  went  forth  from  the 
temple  after  giving  warning  of  its  coming 
first  destruction,  and  now  the  Lord  himself 
[cf.  Jn.  i.  14]  left  the  temple  before  its  sec 
ond  destruction  after  urging  most  emphat 
ically  the  necessity  of  repentance,  and  after 
teaching  its  manner  [cf.  Knab.]. 

3.  "  When  he  was  sitting  on  mount  Olivet," 
almost  in  the  very  spot  where  the  Roman 
siege  of  the  city  began  [cf .  Jos.  B.  J.  V.  i-  3], 
and  at  the  very  same  time  of  the  year,  before 
the  Passover  [cf.  Jos.  B.  J.  VI.  ix.  3] ;  thou 
sands  of  the  Jews  were  killed  by  the  same 
manner  of  death  which  they  were  now  about  to 
inflict  on  our  Lord  [Jos.  B.  J.  v.  1 ;  Wordsw.]. 
"  The  disciples  came  to  him  privately,"  i.  e. 
not  in  hearing  of  the  multitudes.  "  When 
shall  these  things  be  "  introduces  the  ques 
tion  which  the  disciples  put  to  Jesus. 
Whether  their  question  concerns  three  dif 
ferent  events  [cf .  Hil.  Jer.  Pasch.  Alb.  Thorn. 
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4.  And   Jesus  answering,  said   to  them:  Take  heed   that   no  man 
seduce  you. 

5.  For  many  will  come  in  my  name,  saying :  I  am  Christ ;  and  they 
will  seduce  many. 

6.  And  you  shall  hear  of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars.     See  that  ye  be 
not  troubled.    For  these  things  must  come  to  pass,  but  the  end  is  not  yet. 

7.  For  nation  shall  rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  king 
dom  ;  and  there  shall  be  pestilences,  and  famines,  and  earthquakes  in 
places. 

8.  Now  all  these  are  the  beginnings  of  sorrows. 

cop  arm  aeth  Orig  Ambr.  In  4  •'  "  seduce  you  in  any  way  "  eg.  In  6 :  "  not 
yet  immediately  "  U,  about  10  cursives,  aeth  wil.  In  7 :  "  famines  and  pesti 
lences  "  in  C  E2  T  A  II,  8  uncials,  most  cursives,  h  cop  syr[both]  arm  aeth  Chrys 


Dion.  Caj.  Maid.  Fil.],  i.  e.  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  the  second  coming,  and  the 
last  judgment ;  or  only  two  events,  the  sec 
ond  advent  and  the  judgment  being  identi 
cal  [cf.  Chrys.  Theoph.  op.  imp.  Jans.  Lap.], 
ia  of  little  importance,  since  the  apostles 
identified  all  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusa 
lem  [cf .  Euth.  Pasch.  Br.  Thorn.  Jans.  Maid. 
Lap.  Lam.  Arn.  Schegg,  etc.].  "  Thy  com 
ing  "  renders  a  Greek  word  that  signifies 
"  presence "  in  2  Cor.  x.  10 ;  Phil.  ii.  12 ; 
"advent"  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  17;  and  "the  sec 
ond  advent  of  the  Lord  "  in  1  Cor.  xv.  23 ; 
1  Thess.  ii.  19 ;  etc. 

4.  And   Jesus   answering  said   to   them.] 
Opinions.    First,  Jesus  determines  the  time  of 
the   destruction   of    Jerusalem  [Hil.  Chrys. 
Alb.  Thorn.  Dion.  Tost,  (in  c.  xxiv.  qu.  45  f .)  ; 
Jans.  Weiss] ;  but  the  events  of  w.  7,  9-12 
can  hardly  be  satisfactorily  explained  as  pre 
ceding  the  destruction  of  the  city.    Secondly, 
the  time  of  the  end  of  the  world  is  here  de 
termined  [Cyr.  Jer.  Br.  Caj.  Fab.  Iren.  adv. 
haer.  v.  25  ;  Greg.  horn.  i.  in  ev.]  ;  but  though 
w.  10-14  refer  to  the  end  [cf.  2  Thess.  ii.  3], 
the  wars  and  persecutions  spoken  of  in  the 
other  vv.  cannot  be  signs  of  a  coming  event, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  call  "  sign  "  a  most 
indefinite  and  indifferent  event.    Thirdly,  this 
same  consideration  holds  against  those  who 
refer  our  Lord's  words  partly  to  the  coming 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  partly  to  the  end 
of  the  world  [Bed.  Maid.  Lap.   Sylv.  Lam. 
Arn.  Schegg,  Bisp.  Schanz,  Fil.  Mansel,  op. 
imp.  Aug.  ep.  ad  Hesych.  ep.   15)9,  al.  SO]. 
Fourthly,  Jesus  did  not  therefore  reply  di 
rectly  to  the  questions  of  the  disciples,  but 
instead   warned    them   to  keep    themselves 
ready  for  the  coming  events  [cf .  Euth.  Dion. 
Pasch.  Lam.  Thorn.  Knab.]. 

Four  kinds  of  danger  are  especially  pointed 
out  as  threatening  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  disciples. 

5.  First,  "  many  will  come  in  my  name,"  as 
did  Simon  Magus  [Jer.  Hil.  Alb.],  Dositheus 
the  Samaritan  [Orig.  Theoph.  Pasch.],  Me- 
nander  and  his  disciple  [Euth.],  Cleonius  and 
Varisuas  [op.  imp.],  Theudas  [Jos.  Ant.  XX. 


v.  1],  the  impostors  that  appeared  under  the 
governorship  of  Felix  [Jos.  Ant.  XX.  viii. 
0;  B.  J.  II.  xiii.  5;  Acts  xxi.  38],  and  the 
deceiver  under  the  governorship  of  Porcius 
Festus  [Jos.  Ant.  XX.  viii.  10;  B.  J.  IV. 
iii.  14 ;  VI.  v.  2]  ;  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  there  came  deceivers  "  saying,  I 
am  Christ,"  of  whom  Fil.  numbers  twenty- 
five  [cf.  La  question  du  Messie  et  le  Concile 
du  Vatican],  Buck  as  many  as  twenty-nine. 
That  this  part  of  the  Lord's  answer  does  not 
refer  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  the  false  Christs 
appeared  only  after  that  event. 

6.  Secondly,  "  you  shall  hear  of  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars,"  a  prediction  that  refers  not 
merely  to  the  seditions  and  disturbances 
mentioned  by  Josephus  [Ant.  XVIII.  ix.  1 ; 
XX.  iii.  3;  v.  3,  4;  B.  J.  II.  xii.  1,  2;  cf. 
Wetstein,  ad  h.  1.],  nor  to  the  Syrian  com 
motion  under  Floras  [cf.  Chrys.  Theoph.  op. 
imp.  Thorn.  Jans.  Tost.  Calm.].  For  the 
predicted  events  are  more  definitely  de 
scribed  in  what  follows  :  "  nation  shall  rise 
against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  king 
dom  " ;  even  if  the  latter  part  is  not  a  fuller 
development  of  the  foregoing,  its  broad  gen 
erality  cannot  be  limited  to  the  war  of  the 
Romans  and  Parthians  [Tacit.  Annal.  xii. 
13,  14,  44;  xiii.  6-8,  34;  xiv.  23;-xv.  1,2, 
25 ;  Suet.  Ner.  39]  and  to  Vitellius'  expedi 
tion  against  Aretas  [Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  v.  3 ;  cf . 
Wetstein],  nor  to  the  disturbances  in  Csesa- 
rea,  Scythopolis,  Ascalon,  Ptolemais,  Alex 
andria,  Damascus  [cf.  Jans.],  even  if  the 
contention  between  Otho  and  Vitellius  after 
the  death  of  Nero,  and  between  Vitellius  and 
Vespasian  [cf.  Calm.],  be  added.  This  be 
comes  the  more  evident  if  we  consider  the 
consequences  of  these  wars ;  for  the  "  fam 
ines  "  cannot  be  identified  with  the  Palestin 
ian  famine  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  [cf. 
Acts  xi.  28 ;  Jos.  Ant.  III.  xv.  3  ;  XX.  ii.  5 ; 
v.  2],  nor  are  the  "  earthquakes  "  those  that 
destroyed  Colossa?,  Laodicea,  Pompeii  [cf. 
Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  27 ;  xv.  22],  or  Crete,  Smyrna, 
Miletus,  Chios,  Samos  [cf.  Grotius,  ad  h.  1. ; 
Calm.].  "Now  all  these  are  the  beginnings 
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9.  Then  shall  they  deliver  you  up  to  be  afflicted,  and  shall  put  you 
to  death ;  and  you  shall  be  hated  by  all  nations  for  my  name's  sake. 

10.  And  then  shall  many  be  scandalized,  and  shall  betray  one  an 
other,  and  shall  hate  one  another. 

11.  And  many  false  prophets  shall  rise,  and  shall  seduce  many. 

12.  And  because  iniquity  hath  abounded,  the  charity  of  many  shall 
grow  cold. 

13.  But  he  that  shall  persevere  to  the  end,  he  shall  be  saved. 

14.  And  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole 
world  for  a  testimony  to  all  nations,  and  then  shall  the  consummation 


come. 


15.  When  therefore  you  shall  see  the  abomination  of  desolation, 
which  was  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  standing  in  the  holy  place  : 
he  that  readeth  let  him  understand. 

Orig ;  "  pestilences  and  famines  "  in  L,  2  cursives,  c  f  ff1  g1-  2  1  q  vg.  In  12 : 
"  shall  abound  "  in  most  codd.  of  vg  ;  "  hath  abounded  "  in  mt  ox  harl.  In  15  : 
"but  when  "  instead  of  "when  therefore"  in  sc  L>  8  cursives,  cop  syr[sch] 


of  sorrows,"  or,  according  to  the  Greek 
text,  "  of  the  pangs  of  childbirth,"  a  term 
often  used  in  Holy  Scripture  to  denote  the 
most  intense  suffering  [cf .  Ps.  xlvii.  7 ;  Is. 
xiii.  8 ;  xxi.  3 ;  Jer.  iv.  31 ;  vi.  24 ;  xiii.  21 ; 
Ez.  xxx.  16;  Os.  xiii.  13;  Mich.  iv.  9,  10; 
etc.],  so  that  the  coming  pain  will  exceed 
the  preceding  indefinitely  [cf.  Maid.].  The 
appropriateness  of  the  figure  in  the  present 
case  has  been  shown  by  Theoph.  [cf.  Bux- 
torf ,  p.  700 ;  Schb'ttgen.  ii.  p.  509  f .,  550 ; 
Weiss,  Schegg,  Schauz,  Keil]. 

9.  Thirdly,  to  these  external  afflictions, 
there  shall  "  then,"  or  at  the  same  time,  be 
added  most  severe  persecution  with  every  sort 
of  affliction,  and  death,  and  a  general  hatred 
of  the  Christian  name  for  Jesus'  sake ;  this 
implies  that  the  Christian  religion  will  be 
spread  throughout  the  whole  earth.  Con 
cerning  the  hatred  of  the  Christian  name, 
see  Jn.  xv.  18,  19;  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  44. 
What  is  worse  than  all  outward  persecution 
is  the  fact  that  many  shall  "  be  scandalized," 
"  and  shall  betray  one  another,  and  shall 
hate  one  another."  The  mutual  betrayal  of 
Christians  during  the  persecution  of  Nero  is 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  [1.  c.],  and  St.  Paul 
too  complains  of  false  brethren  [2  Cor.  vii. 
5;  xi.  26;  cf.  Chrys.]. 

11.  The  fourth  danger  is  still  greater: 
"  many  false  prophets  shall  rise  "  teaching 
heretical  doctrines  [cf.  2  Cor.  xi.  13, 15  ;  Phil, 
iii.  2  ;  Col.  ii.  18  ;  Gal.  v.  12  ;  1  Tim.  i.  20 ;  iv. 
1  f . ;  Gal.  i.  8 ;  Tit.  iii.  10 ;  Acts  xx.  30 ;  2  Jn.  x. 
11 ;  etc.],  and  thereby  "  shall  seduce  many  "  ; 
the  foregoing  passages  of  the  inspired  writers 
show  also  how  dogmatic  tolerance  is  regarded 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  Because  iniquity  hath 
abounded "  owing  to  the  foregoing  four 
causes,  "  the  charity  of  many,"  i.  e.  not  the 
love  of  the  neighbor  only  [cf.  2  Tim.  iv. 
16;  Theoph.  Euth.  Pasch.  Maid.  Calm.  Arn. 


Schanz],  but  also  the  love  of  God  which  is 
opposed  to  iniquity  [cf.  Jer.  Br.  Thorn.  Tost. 
Caj.  Jans.  Lap.  Schegg,  Fil.  Knab.],  "shall 
grow  cold,"  an  expression  agreeing  with 
Apoc.  iii.  16.  On  the  other  hand,  "  he  that 
shall  persevere  to  the  end,"  not  merely  to 
the  end  of  time,  or  to  the  time  of  the  second 
advent,  but  to  death,  "he  shall  be  saved," 
not  merely  from  temporal  death  by  migrat 
ing  to  Pella,  but  from  eternal  perdition. 
"  And  this  gospel,"  or  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
kingdom,  "  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole 
world,"  a  prediction  not  wholly  fulfilled  be 
fore  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  [cf .  Chrys. 
Theoph.  Euth.  Hil.  Thorn.  Tost.  Jans.  Lam. 
Calm.],  in  spite  of  the  stupendous  missionary 
labors  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  which 
he  described  in  his  epistles  [Rom.  i.  8  ;  x.  18 ; 
Col.  i.  6 ;  1  Thess.  i.  8] ;  it  cannot  therefore 
even  partially  be  referred  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Holy  City  [cf.  Alb.  Dion.  Fil.],  but 
must  be  interpreted  of  the  second  coming  of 
Jesus.  This  is  clear  first  from  the  fact  that 
Jesus  himself  distinctly  named  "  the  whole 
world,"  so  that  the  expression  cannot  be  lim 
ited  to  the  Roman  empire  or  to  the  part  of 
the  world  known  to  the  speaker ;  secondly, 
from  the  additional  clause,  "  and  then  shall 
the  consummation  come."  Our  Lord  does 
not  say  that  "  the  consummation  "  shall  fol 
low  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  the  whole 
world  immediately,  but  he  states  that  the 
consummation  shall  not  come  before  the  uni 
versal  announcement  of  the  glad  tidings  [cf . 
Aug.  ep.  197,  ad  Hesych.  Maid.  Pasch.]. 
Jesus  thus  mingles  truths  of  consolation  with 
the  terrible  prediction  of  the  coming  judg 
ment. 

15.  When   therefore   you   shall  see.] 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem.  "  When  therefore  " 
forms  a  transition  to  the  answer  of  the  dis 
ciples'  question  concerning  the  time  of  the 
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16.  Then  they  that  are  in  Judea,  let  them  flee  to  the  mountains  ; 

17.  And  he  that  is  on  the  housetop,  let  him  not  come  down  to  take 
anything  out  of  his  house  ; 

18.  And  he  that  is  in  the  field,  let  him  not  go  back  to  take  his  coat. 

19.  And  wo  to  them  that  are  with  child,  and  that  give  suck  in  those 
days. 

20.  But  pray  that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter,  or  on  the  sabbath. 

21.  For  there  shall  be  then  great  tribulation,  such  as  hath  not  been 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  until  now,  neither  shall  be. 


Eus  Bas  Chrys  Ir  [cf  .  Mk.  xiii.  14].     In  19  : 
give  suck  "  in  many  copies  according  to  Orig. 


that  suck  "  instead  of  "  that 
In  20  :  "  Pray  therefore  "  in 


destruction  of  Jerusalem  [cf.  Caj.  Fab. 
Knab.],  and  not  of  that  about  the  period  of 
the  second  advent  [cf.  Is.  adv.  hser.  v.  2")  ; 
Hil.  Alb.  Dion.  Keil].  "  The  abomination  of 
desolation  "  may  be  explained  of  the  Roman 
armies  surrounding  Jerusalem  [Orig.  Aug. 
ep.  199,  28  ;  Chrys.  op.  imp.  Pasch.  Thorn. 
Caj.  Jans.  Lap.],  or  of  a  statue  of  Titus  or  of 
Caesar  erected  in  the  temple  [Theod.  her. 
Theodoret.  in  cat.  Euth.  Theoph.  Fab.],  or 
of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Adrian  placed 
in  the  Holy  of  Holies  [cf.  Jer.  etc.],  or  most 
probably  of  the  murders  and  crimes  com 
mitted  in  the  temple  by  the  zealots  during 
the  Roman  war  [cf  .  Jos.  B.  J.  IV.  v.  1  ;  iii. 
10;  vi.  3;  Sylv.  Tost.  qu.  98;  Calm.  Lam. 
Schanz,  Arn.  Fil.].  *'  Which  was  spoken  of 
by  Daniel  the  prophet  "  does  not  refer  to 
Dan.  xi.  31  fulfilled  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  [cf  .  1  Mach.  i.  49-64  ;  2  Mach.  vi. 
2-9],  nor  to  Dan.  xii.  11,  which  contains  ex 
pressions  similar  to  the  preceding  passage 
[cf.  Schanz],  but  to  Dan.  ix.  27,  interpreted 
of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  even  by 
Josephus  [Ant.  X.  xi.  7  ;  B.  J.  IV.  v.  2  ;  IV. 
vi.  3  ;  VI.  ii.  1  ;  cf  .  Orig.  Jer.  Fab.  Caj. 
Maid.  Lap.  Lam.  Arn.  Grimm,  v.  p.  610  ; 
Schottgen,  Wiinsche].  "Standing  in  the 
holy  place  "  must,  according  to  the  foregoing 
explanation,  be  understood  of  the  temple, 
and  not  of  the  whole  city,  or  still  less  of  the 
whole  land  of  Palestine.  "  He  that  readeth, 
let  him  understand,"  is  not  an  addition  by 
the  evangelist,  though  in  the  parallel  phrase 
of  the  second  gospel  [Mk.  xiii.  14]  Daniel  is 
not  named  [cf  .  Jans.  Arn.  Fil.  Weiss]  ;  but 
the  words  form  part  of  our  Lord's  address  to 
the  disciples,  who  warns  them  to  consider 
the  prophecy  of  Daniel  more  attentively  [cf  . 
Euth.  Pasch.  Dion.  Fab.  Tost.  Caj.  Sylv. 
Schegg,  Schanz].  With  similar  exhortations 
to  attention  in  the  more  important  parts  of 
our  Lord's  discourses,  we  are  well  ac 
quainted. 

16.  "  Let  them  flee  to  the  mountains," 
either  in  Judea  itself  or  east  of  the  Jordan 
[cf  .  Schegg,  Weiss]  ;  owing  to  the  many  cav 
erns,  the  mountains  would  afford  sufficient 
shelter  to  the  unhappy  fugitives  [cf.  Judges 
vi.  2  ;  1  Kings  xiii.  6  ;  xxii.  1],  The  rapidity 
of  the  flight  is  further  described  by  two  exam 


ples  :  first,  "  he  that  is  on  the  housetop " 
according  to  the  Oriental  manner  of  the 
Jews,  "  let  him  not  come  down  to  take  any 
thing  out  of  his  house,"  but  let  him  either 
flee  from  roof  to  roof,  though  owing  to  the 
fences  surrounding  the  roof  this  would  have 
been  a  slow  way  of  proceeding  [cf.  Deut. 
xxii.  8]  ;  or  let  him  descend  by  the  exterior 
stairway  and  flee  without  entering  the  house 
[cf.  Wiinsche,  p.  309],  but  there  is  serious 
doubt  about  the  existence  of  such  exterior 
stairways  leading  up  to  the  roof  ;  or  finally, 
let  him  descend  and  flee  without  carrying 
anything  out  of  the  house  with  him  [cf. 
Schegg,  Schanz,  Knab.].  Secondly,  "he 
that  is  in  the  field,"  and  works  with  his  up 
per  garment  thrown  off,  "  let  him  not  go 
back  to  take  his  coat  "  ;  not  as  if  there  were 
question  of  going  into  the  house  for  the  gar 
ment  [cf.  Chrys.  Euth.  Meyer],  but  the 
workman  must  not  so  much  as  turn  around 
for  his  coat,  though  it  be  not  customary  to 
appear  in  the  streets  without  the  upper  gar 
ment  [cf.  Schanz,  Knab.].  That  the  Chris 
tians  acted  according  to  the  words  of  our 
Lord  may  be  seen  in  Eusebius  [H.  E.  iii. 
5],  and  in  Josephus  [B.  J.  II.  xx.  1,  3  f . ; 
Vit.  7] ;  the  special  revelation  said  to  have 
been  given  them  before  the  flight  may  have 
determined  the  place  to  which  they  fled,  or 
may  have  indicated  the  precise  time  when 
they  had  to  flee  [cf.  Schanz]. 

19.  Since  the  flight  must  be  so  rapid,  "  wo 
to  them  that  are  with  child,  and  that  give  suck 
in  those  days  "  [cf .  Chrys.  Euth.]  ;  for  even 
they  shall  not  be  spared,  though  women  in 
these  conditions  usually  find  mercy  with  the 
conquerors  [cf.  Lap.].  Again,  "pray  that 
your  flight  be  not  in  winter,"  when  the  days 
are  short  and  the  roads  bad,  "  or  on  the  sab 
bath,"  when  according  to  the  law  no  journey 
over  two  thousand  cubits  is  allowed  [cf. 
Lightf oot,  ad  Luc.  xxiv.  50 ;  Orig.  Chrys. 
Euth.  Theoph.]  ;  for  though  in  danger  of 
death,  this  sabbath  law  did  not  bind  [cf. 
Schottgen,  i.  p.  212 ;  1  Mach.  ii.  41 ;  Jos. 
Ant.  XII.  vi.  2 ;  XIV.  iv.  2 ;  XVIII.  ix.  2], 
the  Christian  converts  might  feel  scrupulous 
about  making  use  of  such  a  liberty  [cf .  Jos. 
Ant.  XIII.  xii.  4 ;  XIV.  iv.  2]. 

21.  "  There  shall  be  then  great  tribulation," 
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22.  And  unless  those  days  had  been  shortened,  no  flesh  should  be 
saved ;  but  for  the  sake  of  the  elect,  those  days  shall  be  shortened. 

23.  Then  if  any  man  shall  say  to  you,  Lo  here  is  Christ,  or  there, 
do  not  believe  him. 

24.  For  there  shall  arise  false  Christs  and  false  prophets,  and  shall 
show  great  signs  and  great  wonders,  insomuch  as  to  deceive  [if  possi 
ble]  even  the  elect. 

25.  Behold,  I  have  told  it  to  you  beforehand. 

dub  rush.     In  24  :  "  so  that  even  the  elect  are  deceived  "  in  s  D  b  ff 2  g1'2  q 
Orig  Jer  Ambr  ;  kt  as  to  deceive  "  B  X  T  A  H,  8  uncials,  most  cursives,  c  e  f  ff l 


a  prediction  fully  verified  in  the  Jewish  wars 
[cf .  Chrys.  Joseph.  B.  J.  prooem.  4 ;  V.  x. 
5 ;  xi.  1 ;  VI.  ix.  3 ;  Euseb.  H.  E.  III.  v.  7]. 
"  Such  as  hath  not  been  from  the  begin 
ning1  of  the  world  until  now,  neither  shall 
be,"  compares  the  tribulation  of  the  com 
ing  destruction  not  only  with  all  the  Jews 
had  suffered  or  will  suffer  [cf.  Aug.  ep.  ad 
Hesych.  199,  30],  but  also  with  all  the 
national  calamities  of  other  peoples  [cf. 
Lap.],  and  moreover  refers  to  the  tribula 
tion  of  the  last  judgment  [cf.  op.  imp.  An- 
selm.  laudun.  Caj.  Maid.  Gord.  Sylv.  Schegg, 
Schanz,  etc.].  That  the  last  judgment  is 
referred  to  follows  first  from  the  typical 
relation  between  the  tribulations  of  Jerusa 
lem's  destruction  and  those  at  the  end  of 
time ;  secondly,  from  the  following  verse, 
according  to  which  "  for  the  sake  of  the 
elect  those  days  shall  be  shortened."  For, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  prohibition  laid  on 
Agrippa  not  to  fortify  Jerusalem  according 
to  his  own  plans  [cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XIX.  vii.  2], 
the  burning  of  their  provisions  by  the  be 
sieged  Jews  themselves  [cf.  Jos.  B.  J.  V.  i. 
4],  the  free  abandonment  of  their  last  in- 
trenchments  [cf.  Jos.  B.  J.  VI.  viii.  4],  the 
testimony  of  Titus  that  mere  human  force 
could  not  have  conquered  the  strongholds  of 
the  Jews  [cf.  Jos.  B.  J.  VI.  ix.  1 ;  Am.  Fil. 
Mansel],  all  these  events  only  hastened  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  unhappy  Jewish 
victims,  whose  misery  had  reached  such  a 
point  that  one  could  hardly  expect  to  see  it 
protracted  [cf .  Jos.  B.  J.  V.  xiii.  7 ;  VI.  iii. 
3,  4],  Again,  even  if  it  be  granted  that  God 
in  his  mercy  did  not  protract  the  days  of 
suffering  of  Jerusalem  to  their  natural 
length,  their  shortening  was  not  "  for  the 
sake  of  the  elect,"  since  all  Christians  had 
fled  to  Pella  [Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  5 ;  cf .  Chrys. 
Euth.  Br.  Thorn.  Calm.]  ;  and  the  possible 
future  converts  [cf.  Theoph.  Pasch.  Lap. 
Jans.  Arn.]  can  hardly  be  called  "the  elect." 
22.  And  unless  those  days  had  been 
shortened.]  3.  The  last  judgment.  Here  we 
have  first,  certain  warnings  concerning 
Christ's  second  advent,  w.  22-28  ;  secondly, 
a  description  of  the  second  coming,  vv.  2&- 
35.  a.  Warnings.  According  to  the  divine 
decrees,  the  shortening  of  those  days  has 
already  been  determined,  so  that  Jesus  speaks 


of  it  as  a  past  event.  "  No  flesh  "  does  not 
include  all  living  things,  but  only  all  men 
[cf .  Gen.  vi.  12 ;  Is.  xl.  5  ;  Ixvi.  23  ;  Ez.  xx. 
48  ;  Rom.  iii.  20 ;  Acts  ii.  17 ;  1  Cor.  i.  29]. 
"  For  the  sake  of  the  elect  "  whom  God  does 
not  wish  to  be  too  much  afflicted,  nor 
to  be  induced  to  sin,  "  those  days  shall  be 
shortened  "  in  number  [Jer.  Knab.  etc.],  not 
in  their  individual  length  as  in  Josue's  time 
the  day  was  lengthened  miraculously  [cf. 
Jos.  x.  13;  Aug.  ep.  199,  30;  Fritzsche, 
Lightfoot].  "  Then  "  does  not  form  a  mere 
transition  to  the  last  judgment  concerning 
which  most  commentators  agree  in  explain 
ing  what  follows  [cf.  Chrys.  Euth.  Theoph. 
Jer.  Thorn.  Jans.  Maid.  Arn.  Bisp.  Fil.  etc.], 
for  we  have  seen  that  the  preceding  verses 
refer  to  the  same  subject ;  nor  does  it  con 
tinue  our  Lord's  prediction  of  Jerusalem's 
destruction  [cf.  Lap.  Calm.  Weiss,  Ed. 
Mansel],  for  the  deceivers  mentioned  by 
Josephus  [Ant.  XX.  viii.  6]  are  no  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  foregoing  explanation  is 
false ;  but  "  then "  indicates  the  causal 
nexus  between  the  predicted  tribulations  and 
the  rise  of  false  Christs,  for  in  great  public 
calamities  such  prophecies  of  immediate 
safety  are  wont  to  be  heard.  Hence  the 
warning  "  do  not  believe  him,"  "  if  any  man 
shall  say. to  you,  Lo  here  is  Christ,  or  there." 
24.  "  And  shall  show  great  signs  and  won 
ders  "  agrees  well  with  2  Thess.  ii.  9,  10, 
where  the  signs  of  antichrist  are  mentioned 
as  being  the  result  of  the  devil's  power  [cf . 
2  Cor.  xi.  15],  while  it  does  not  agree  at  all 
with  the  deceivers  mentioned  by  Josephus 
[Ant.  XX.  v.  1 ;  viii.  6 ;  B.  J.  'II.  xiii.  4 ; 
VI.  v.  2;  VII.  xi.  1],  who  only  promised  to 
show  signs  without  actually  doing  them  [cf. 
Calm.  Weiss,  Ed.].  Though  the  works  of 
antichrist,  like  those  of  the  devil,  cannot  be 
real  miracles,  they  are  at  least  preternatural 
events,  and  calculated  to  deceive  especially 
the  simple  [cf.  Aug.  De  civ.  dei,  xx.  19 ; 
Thorn.  Jans.  Arn.  Suar.  De  virt.  relig.  lib.  ii. 
c.  viii.  n.  6  f. ;  c.  xvi.  n.  2  f .].  "  Insomuch  as 
to  deceive  "  does  not  express  the  intention  of 
the  wonder-workers  [cf.  Arn.],  but  the  actual 
result  of  their  ministry  [cf.  op.  imp.  etc.]. 
These  deceivers  are  therefore  distinct  from 
those  mentioned  in  verse  5,  who  only  seduce 
many  [cf.  Chrys.].  Jesus  then  repeats  his 
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26.  If  therefore  they  shall  say  to  you,  Behold,  he  is  in  the  desert ;  go 
ye  not  out :  Behold,  he  is  in  the  closets,  believe  it  not. 

27.  For  as  lightning  cometh  out  of  the  east,  and  appeareth  even  into 
the  west :  so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be. 

28.  Wheresoever  the  body  shall  be,  there  shall  the  eagles  also  be 
gathered  together. 

29.  And  immediately  after  the  tribulation  of   those  days,  the  sun 
shall  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  and  the  stars 
shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of  heaven  shall  be  moved. 

h  Bas  Chrys.     In  28 :  "  for  wheresoever  "  in  X  T  A  II,  9  uncials,  most  cur- 


warning,  insisting  that  we  are  not  to  believe 
these  false  prophets  in  whatever  manner  they 
may  appear,  whether  "  in  the  desert "  like 
the  Baptist,  or  "  in  the  closets,"  i.  e.  in  the 
retirement  of  their  private  houses  [cf .  Maid. 
Knab.]. 

27.  To  warn  the  disciples  still  more  ear 
nestly  against  believing  the  false  prophets, 
Jesus  describes  his  own  advent :  "  as  lightning 
cometh  out  of  the  east,  and  appeareth  even 
into  the  west,  so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  man  be,"  not  only  in  its  simultaneous 
manifestation  in  all  places  [cf .  Chrys.  Euth. 
Theoph.],  nor  merely  in  its  self-evidence, 
forcing  conviction  on  all  [cf.  Hil.  Br.  Tost. 
Jans.],  but  also  in  its  glory  [Jer.  Pasch.],  in 
its  aerial  character  [cf .  1  Thess.  iv.  16 ; 
Jans.],  and  probably  its  suddenness  [cf. 
Schanz,  Ebrard].  "Wheresoever  the  body 
shall  be,  there  shall  the  eagles  also  be  gath 
ered  together  "  cannot  be  applied  to  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  or  the  Jewish  people  and  the 
Roman  military  eagles  [cf.  Calm.  Wetstein, 
Lightfoot,  Ed.  ii.  p.  449],  for  such  a  transi 
tion  would  be  too  abrupt ;  nor  can  it  be  inter 
preted  of  the  collection  of  the  bad  [cf.  Bisp. 
Schanz,  De  Wette,  Hengstenb.],  or  of  the 
wicked  world  in  general  [cf.  Keil],  who  are 
to  be  judged  by  the  saints  and  the  angels  [cf. 
Reischl],  since  this  interpretation  also  would 
break  the  continuity  of  the  context ;  for  the 
same  reason  we  must  reject  the  interpretation 
of  the  text  as  applying  to  the  moral  rotten 
ness  that  necessarily  follows  a  gathering  of 
false  teachers  [cf.  Schegg],  or  to  the  return 
of  the  souls  of  the  saints  to  their  glorified 
bodies  [cf.  Br.]  ;  following  the  connection  of 
the  verse  with  its  context,  we  understand  the 
present  passage  of  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  and  the  gathering  of  the  saints  around 
him  [cf .  Chrys.  op.  imp.  Hil.  Jer.  Alb.  Thorn. 
Dion.  Fab.  Maid.  Arn.  Fil.  Lucas  in  The 
Month,  Feb.  1891,  pp.  256-267;  etc.]. 

The  incongruity  of  comparing  our  Lord 
with  a  dead  body  has  been  explained  vari 
ously  :  first,  this  comparison  implies  a  rela 
tion  to  Christ's  passion  and  death  [cf .  Orig. 
Theoph.  Jer.  Ambr.  in  Luc.  xvii.  37 ;  Pasch. 
Thorn.  Dion.  Lap.],  a  relation  most  probable 
in  this  passage,  since  our  Lord  will  return 
with  the  marks  of  his  five  wounds  still  vis 


ible  on  his  body  [cf.  Lucas  in  The  Month, 
Feb.  1891,  pp.  256-267]  ;  secondly,  the  pas 
sage  is  said  to  imply  a  relation  to  Christ  in 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  where  he  is  comparable 
to  a  dead  body  [cf.  Ambr.  Euth.  Sylv.] ; 
thirdly,  Christ  in  his  second  advent  is  com 
parable  to  a  dead  body,  because  he  will  exer 
cise  the  office  of  judge  with  a  sadness  and 
sorrow  similar  to  that  of  his  funeral  [cf. 
Sylv.]  ;  fourthly,  Christ  in  his  second  coming 
is  compared  to  a  dead  body,  because  the 
saints  will  gather  around  him  like  eagles  [cf. 
Bed.  Pasch.  Alb.  Thorn.  Caj.  Jans.]  in  the 
place  of  his  passion  and  death  [cf.  Hil. 
Pasch.]  ;  fifthly,  the  expression  may  be 
merely  proverbial  [cf.  Job  xxxix.  30 ;  op. 
imp.  Maid.  Sylv.  Lam.  Calm.],  signifying  that 
the  saints  will  gather  around  Christ  after  his 
second  advent  with  the  promptness  and  the 
certainty  with  which  eagles  gather  whereso 
ever  there  is  a  dead  body,  no  further  simili 
tude  between  Christ  and  the  dead  body  or 
between  the  saints  and  the  eagles  being  im 
plied  [cf.  Knab.]. 

29.  And  immediately  after  the  tribula 
tion.]  b.  Manner  of  second  coming.  "Imme 
diately  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days  " 
of  antichrist  [Chrys.  Theoph.  Euth.  Pasch.], 
of  which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  only 
a  type  ;  those  who  explain  the  preceding  part 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Jans.  Lap. 
Weiss)  find  it  hard  to  explain  "  immediately." 
Though  the  following  description  about  the 
darkening  of  the  sun,  etc.  agrees  with  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies  of  Is.  xiii.  9  ff. ; 
xxxiv.  2  ff. ;  Joel  ii.  30  f . ;  Zach.  xiv.  5  ff. ; 
Jer.  iv.  23  f. ;  Ezech.  xxxii.  7  f. ;  Agg.  ii.  6 
f . ;  Soph.  i.  15,  we  cannot  infer  that  its  sub 
stance  is  mere  poetry  [cf.  Lutter.],  or  that  it 
refers  to  a  change  of  the  social  and  political 
world  [cf.  Arn.],  or  to  the  overthrow  of 
idolatry  [cf.  Dorner],  or  to  the  persecution  of 
the  Church  [cf.  Aug.  ep.  199,  39  ;  Pasch.],  or 
to  a  series  of  evils  coming  upon  the  Jews  and 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  [cf.  Calm.  Wetstein, 
Kuinoel,  E.  J.  Meyer]  ;  but  the  words  of  our 
Lord  must  be  taken  in  their  natural  and 
obvious  meaning,  especially  since  Rom.  viii. 
19-22  and  2  Pet.  iii.  12, 13  also  predict  great 
physical  changes  for  the  end  of  time.  "  The 
sun  shall  be  darkened  "  not  merely  by  the 
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30.  And  then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven, 
and  then  shall  all  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn,  and  they  shall  see  the 
Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  much  power  and 
majesty. 

81.  And  he  shall  send  his  angels  with  a  trumpet,  and  a  great  voice, 
and  they  shall  gather  together  his  elect  from  the  four  winds,  from  the 
farthest  parts  of  the  heavens  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  them. 

sives,  c  ff2  q  arm  Hipp  Chrys  Orig.  In  SO  :  "  bemoan  themselves  "  in  dub  eg 
fuld  lich  a  c  ff1  q  [cf .  ken  rush  wil].  In  31 :  "  with  a  great  trumpet "  in  s  L 
A,  3  cursives,  cop  syr[sch]  arm  Eus  Cyr  jer  Thdrt  Orig  Cypr  ;  <<  with  the 
voice  of  a  great  trumpet "  B  X  T  II,  9  uncials,  most  cursives  ;  "  with  a  trum- 


glory  of  Christ's  second  coming,  which  is 
preceded  by  the  darkening  of  the  sun  [cf. 
Jer.  Chrys.  Theoph.  Euth.  Bed.  Pasch.  Br. 
Thorn.],  but  its  light  shall  really  be  dimin 
ished,  at  least  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  [cf .  Epping  in  Stimmen,  1886,  vol.  30, 
p.  303 ;  Mazzella,  De  deo  creatore,  n.  1429 ; 
Jungmann,  Tract,  de  novissimis,  Ratisbonse, 
1871,  p.  286;  Katschthaler,  De  regni  divini 
consummatione  seu  eschatologia,  Ratisbonse, 
1883,  p.  569 ;  Hundhausen,  ad  2  Petr.  iii.  10]. 
The  prediction  "  and  the  stars  shall  fall  from 
heaven  "  cannot  be  explained  of  the  disap 
pearance  of  the  stars  on  account  of  a  brighter 
light  [cf.  Thorn.  Caj.  Jans.  Lap.],  but  must 
denote  a  more  remarkable  physical  phenom 
enon  visible  on  the  earth  at  least.  "  The 
powers  of  heaven  shall  be  moved  "  cannot  be 
explained  of  the  angels  astonished  at  the 
general  ruin  of  the  universe  [cf.  Chrys.  Orig. 
Theoph.  Euth.  Jer.  Greg.  Horn,  in  ev.  i.  2 ; 
Bed.  Br.  Alb.  Thorn.] ,  nor  of  the  foundations 
or  the  corners  of  the  heavens  [cf .  Maid.  Lap. 
Sylv.] ,  nor  again  of  the  forces  that  keep  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  their  relative  position  [cf . 
Caj.  Am.  Fil.  Keil,  etc.],  but  must  according 
to  Scriptural  terminology  refer  to  the  stars 
of  heaven  [cf.  Is.  xxxiv.  4;  4  Kings  xvii. 
6  ;  xxi.  3  ;  xxiii.  4,  5  ;  Jer.  viii.  2  ;  Dan.  viii. 
10  (Theod.)  ;  Jans.  Lap.  Calm.  Schegg, 
Schanz,  Fil.  etc.]. 

30.  "  The  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  "  is  Christ 
in  his  glorified  body  [op.  imp.  Alb.  Calm.], 
or  the  sign  of  the  cross  [Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
cat.  xv.  22  ;  Chrys.  Ps.  Aug.  in  append,  serm. 
155  (al.  in  app.  49)  ;  Theoph.  Euth.  Jer. 
John  Damasc. ;  Bed.  Pasch.  Thorn.  Fab. 
Dion.  Tost.  qu.  168  ;  Caj.  Jans.  Maid.  Lap. 
Schegg,  Arn.  Bisp.  Grimm,  Reischl,  Fil.  etc.], 
or  the  sign  of  the  cross  together  with  the  in 
struments  of  the  passion  [Dion.],  or  simply  a 
sign  of  Christ's  triumph  [Jer.  Bed.  Thorn.], 
or  a  sign  not  clearly  defined,  but  known  to 
God  alone  [Fab. ;  cf.  Orig.].  "  Then  shall  all 
the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn,"  i.  e.  not  only 
the  Jews  [cf.  Chrys.  Br.],  nor  only  the  sin 
ners  and  unbelievers  [cf.  Orig.  op.  imp.  Alb. 
Thorn.  Dion.  Caj.  Jans.  Maid.  Lap.j,  but  all 
men  on  earth  [Schegg,  Schanz.  Fil.  Knab. ;  cf . 
1  Cor.  iv.  4]  ;  this  event  Will  not  follow  the 
general  resurrection  [cf.  Arn.],  but  precede 


it  [cf.  1  Thess.  iv.  15  ;  Lk.  xxi.  26].  "  The 
Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven 
with  much  power  and  majesty  "  is  also  men 
tioned  in  Dan.  vii.  13 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  15 ; 
2  Thess.  i.  7,  10 ;  Apoc.  i.  7,  and  the  divine 
judge  is  connected  with  the  clouds  of  heaven 
in  Ps.  xvii.  11  ;  xcvi.  2;  Is.  xix.  1 ;  Nah.  i. 
3.  "  He  shall  send  his  angels  with  a  trum 
pet,"  not  as  if  every  angel  were  to  have  a 
trumpet,  but  the  sound  of  trumpets  will  ac 
company  the  sending  out  of  the  angels  [cf . 

1  Cor.  xv.  54;  1  Thess.  iv.  15;  Ex.  xix.  16; 

2  Kings  vi.  15 ;  Ps.  xlvi.  6].     As  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  Israelites  were  called  to  their 
public  assemblies  by  trumpet  sound  [cf .  Num. 
x.  2  ;  Ex.  xix.  16,  19 ;  Joel  ii.  1  ;  Jer.],  and 
as  especially  the  law  was  given  at  the  sound 
of  trumpets  [Ex.  xix.  16,  19],  and  the  day 
of  Atonement  and  the  year  of  the  jubilee 
were   announced   by  the  trumpet  [cf.  Lev. 
xxiii.  24 ;  xxv.  9  ;  Num.  x.  2 ;  Joel  ii.  1 ;  Is. 
xxvii.  13],  so  will  the  last  solemn  assembly  of 
the  people,  the  judgment  on  the  observance 
of  the  law,  and  the  last  and  permanent  day 
of  Atonement  be  announced  by  the  sound  of 
trumpets.     The  nature  of  this  trumpet  sound 
and  its  effects  are  more  clearly  described  by 
the  Apostle  [cf.  1  Cor.  xv.  52 ;  1  Thess.  iv. 
15]  and  his  commentators  [cf.  Comely,  Com 
ment,  in  1  Cor.  1.  c.]. 

31.  The  work  of  the  angels  consists  in  gath 
ering  "  his  elect  from  the  four  winds  "  or  the 
four  parts  of  the  world  ;  "  from  the  farthest 
parts  of  the  heavens  to  the  utmost  bounds  of 
them  "  either  denotes  the  souls  no  longer  in 
their  bodies,  but  already  received  into  hea 
ven  [cf.  Orig.  Pasch.  Br.  Fab.],  or  it  is  par 
allel  to  the  preceding  expression,  signifying 
the  different  parts  of  the  world,  which  it  de 
scribes,  according  to  appearance,  as  touched 
by  the  heavens  [cf .  Deut.  iv.  32  ;  xxx.  4 ; 
Euth.  Bed.  Dion.].  Nothing  is  mentioned 
here  about  the  death  of  those  that  shall  be 
found  alive  at  the  time  of  the  second  advent  ; 
1  Thess.  iv.  4-17 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  51, 52,  and  2  Cor. 
v.  2-5  favor  the  opinion  that  these  men  will 
not  pass  through  death,  a  view  commonly 
held  by  the  Greek  Fathers,  while  among  the 
Latin  Fathers  Aug.  speaks  doubtingly,  Ambr. 
insists  on  the  death  of  all  men,  and  the  others 
either  do  not  touch  this  question,  or  agree 
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32.  And  from  the  fig-tree  learn  a  parable  :  When  the  branch  thereof 
is  now  tender,  and  the  leaves  come  forth,  you  know  that  summer  is 
nigh. 

33.  So  you  also,  when  you  shall  see  all  these  things,  know  ye  that  it 
is  nigh,  even  at  the  doors. 

34.  Amen  I  say  to  you,  that  this  generation  shall  not  pass,  till  all 
these  things  be  done. 

35.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass. 

36.  But  of  that  day  and  hour  no  one  knoweth,  no  not  the  angels  of 
heaven,  but  the  Father  alone. 

37.  And  as  in  the  days  of  Noe,  so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  man  be. 

pet  and  a  great  voice  "  in  D,  several  cursives,  it[most]  vg  Dam  Hil.  In  36 : 
"  no  not  the  Son  "  in  s*  B  D  a  b  c  e  f  ff1'2  h  1  g  big  for  ox,  several  cursives, 
syr[hr]  aeth  arm  Ir  Orig  Chrys  Cyr  Hil  Ambr  [Jer  testifies  about  several 
codd.]  ;  it  is  wanting  in  most  Greek  cocld.,  vg[most]  sax  cop  syr[both]  Bas 
Did.  In  37 :  "  But  as  "  in  ^  L  T  A  H,  9  uncials,  most  cursives,  it[most]  vg 
syr[sch]  arm  seth  Clem  Orig  ;  "  for  as  "  in  B  D  I  e  m  eg  cav  ken  rush  tol  cop 


with  the  Greeks  [Delattre,  Le  second  avene- 
raent  de  Je"sus-Christ,  Louvain,  1881 ;  Comely, 
Comment,  in  1  Cor.  p.  500  ff. ;  Comm.  in 
2  Cor.  p.  141  f.]. 

32.  Our  Lord  now  passes  to  the  consoling 
view  of  the  last  judgment :  "  from  the  fig-tree 
learn  a  parable,"  or  the  doctrine  that  can  be 
derived  from  observing  it ;  "  When  the  branch 
thereof  is  now  tender,  .  .  .  you  know  that 
summer  is  nigh,"  bringing  with  it  the  more 
agreeable  season  of  the  year  as  well  as  the 
harvest :  "  So  you  also,  when  you  shall  see  all 
these  things  "  that  are  to  precede  the  destruc 
tion  of  Jerusalem  and  the  second  advent,  or 
more  probably  the  signs  preceding  the  latter 
only,  "  know  ye  that  it,"  i.  e.  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  second  coming,  or  more 
probably  the  second  advent  alone,  or  the  spir 
itual  harvest  and  resting  time  [cf .  Br.  Chrys. 
Theoph.],  "  is  nigh,  even  at  the  doors."  The 
sign  is  given  on  the  fig-tree,  because  the 
fig-tree  is  one  of  the  last  trees  to  put  forth 
its  leaves,  so  that  it  will  not  deceive  the  spec 
tator  [cf .  op.  imp.]  ;  the  comparison  becomes 
more  striking  if  we  remember  that  among 
the  Jews  the  harvest  began  with  the  second 
day  of  the  pasch,  while  summer  began  early 
in  May  [cf.  Schanz].  "  This  generation,"  in 
the  following  verse,  does  not  denote  the  hu 
man  race  [cf .  Jer.  Maid.],  nor  the  race  of  the 
faithful  [cf.  Orig.  Chrys.  Theoph.  Euth.],  — 
for  either  of  these  two  meanings  is  out  of 
place  in  such  a  solemn  prediction,  —  nor  does 
it  apply  to  the  race  of  our  Lord's  contem 
poraries  [cf.  Theoph.  Schegg,  Schanz,  Keil, 
Weiss],  who  did  not  see  the  second  coming  of 
Jesus  except  in  type  ;  nor  can  it  have  a  double 
meaning,  signifying  the  Lord's  contempora 
ries  in  connection  with  Jerusalem's  destruc 
tion  and  the  Jewish  people  in  connection  with 


the  second  advent  [cf.  Bisp.  Reischl,  Fil.],  for 
such  a  double  literal  sense  is  generally  re 
jected  by  commentators  ;  but  "  this  genera 
tion  "  simply  refers  to  the  Jewish  race  [cf. 
Br.  Am.  Auberlen,  Dorner,  Jer.  Knab.]. 
That  "  this  generation  "  can  signify  "  this 
race  "  is  plain  from  Num.  x.  30 ;  xiii.  28  ; 
Lev.  xx.  18  ;  Ps.  xliv.  1 9  ;  Ixxvii.  10  ;  cxi.  2 ; 
Deut.  xxxii.  5  ;  Ex.  xii.  14 ;  etc.  ;  while  the 
singular  phenomenon  of  the  Jews'  separate 
existence  in  spite  of  their  dispersion  among 
all  nations  is  a  partial  fulfilment  of  our 
Lord's  prediction  [cf.  Knab.].  Finally,  lest 
the  disciples  might  doubt  about  the  certainty 
of  Christ's  prophecies,  he  solemnly  confirms 
them,  declaring  that  all  creation  shall  fail 
more  easily  than  his  words  [cf .  Chrys.  Theoph. 
Jans.;  Is.  li.  6  ;  Lk.  xvi.  17 ;  Mt.  v.  18],  or 
that  heaven  and  earth  shall  indeed  be 
changed  [cf.  2  Pet.  iii.  7  f.],  but  that  his 
word  shall  stand  forever  [cf.  Is.  Iv.  11 ;  Jer. 
Bed.  Pasch.  Caj.  Maid.  Lap.  Lam.  Bisp.  Arn. 
Schanz,  Schegg,  Fil.  Knab.]. 

36.  But  of  that  day  and  hour  no  one 
knoweth.]  4-  Warnings  to  be  ready.  Jesus 
warns  us  to  be  ready,  first,  by  a  comparison 
with  the  days  of  Noe,  xxiv.  36-42  ;  secondly, 
by  a  comparison  with  the  goodman  of  the 
house,  xxiv.  43,  44  ;  thirdly,  by  the  parable  of 
the  wise  and  the  foolish  servant,  xxiv.  45-51 ; 
then  by  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  xxv. 
1-13  ;  fifthly,  by  the  parable  of  the  talents, 
xxv.  14-30. 

a.  The  days  of  Noe.  The  first  motive  to 
keep  ready  for  the  second  advent  is  the 
uncertainty  of  its  time  in  spite  of  its  infalli 
ble  certainty  of  occurrence.  "  The  Father 
alone  "  is  said  to  know  the  time  of  the  second 
coming1,  and  this  statement  is  further  em 
phasized  by  the  words  of  Mark  [xiii.  32] 
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38.  For  as  in  the  days  before  the  flood,  they  were  eating  and  drink 
ing,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  even  till  that  day,  in  which  Noe 
entered  into  the  ark  ; 

39.  And   they  knew  not  till  the   flood   came,  and   took  them  all 
away  ;  so  also  shall  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be. 

40.  Then  two  shall  be  in  the  field :  one  shall  be  taken,  and  one 
shall  be  left. 

41.  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill :  one  shall  be  taken, 
and  one  shall  be  left. 

42.  Watch  ye  therefore,  because  you  know  not  what  hour  your  lord 
will  come. 

43.  But  this  know  ye,  that  if  the  goodman  of  the  house  knew  at 
what  hour  the  thief  would  come,  he  would  certainly  watch,  and  would 
not  suffer  his  house  to  be  broken  open. 

44.  Wherefore  be  you  also  ready,  because  at  what  hour  you  know 
not,  the  Son  of  man  will  come. 

Did  Orig.     In  42 :  "  what  day  "  s  B  D  I  A,  some  cursives,  f  ff2  Cyr  Athan 


and  the  reading  of  several  codd.  of  Matthew 
[S  B  D  Min.  Versa.  Orig.  Hil.  Chrys.  op. 
imp.  Lachm.  Tisch.],  "nor  the  Son."  It  is 
certain  that  the  Son  both  as  God  and  man 
knows  the  time  of  the  last  judgment  [cf .  Mt. 
xi.  27;  Col.  ii.  3;  etc.].  Why,  then,  does 
Jesus  seemingly  disclaim  this  knowledge  ? 
First,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Jesus  did  not 
know  the  time  of  the  second  coming  as  long 
as  he  dwelt  in,  his  mortal  body,  or  that  he 
spoke  of  experimental  knowledge  [cf.  Orig. 
Pasch.]  ;  for  theologians  do  not  commonly 
admit  such  an  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
Christ,  and  the  mere  lack  of  experimental 
knowledge  would  not  justify  our  Lord's  pro 
fession  of  ignorance.  Secondly,  some  writers 
think  that  Jesus  disclaimed  his  knowledge  of 
the  time  of  the  last  judgment,  because  he 
did  not  know  this  from  himself,  by  virtue  of 
his  human  nature,  in  a  natural  manner,  by 
right  of  his  humanity  [cf .  op.  imp.  Alb.  Caj.], 
or  because  the  work  of  creation  and  of  pro 
vidence,  and  therefore  also  the  determination 
of  the  last  day,  belongs  by  appropriation  at 
least  to  the  Father  [cf .  Mald.J  ;  thirdly,  the 
more  common  opinion  maintains  that  Jesus 
did  not  know  the  time  of  the  second  coming 
in  his  capacity  as  messenger  to  and  teacher 
of  man  [cf.  Tost.  Lap.],  so  that  his  statement 
was  calculated  to  prevent  further  inquiry 
concerning  this  point  on  the  part  of  the  dis 
ciples  [cf.  Acts  i.  7]. 

38.  Since  the  time  of  the  second  advent  is 
so  thoroughly  unknown,  it  shall  come  wholly 
unexpected  ;  as  before  the  flood  men  were 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  life  of  this  world,  its 
pleasures  and  duties,  without  heeding  the 
building  of  the  ark  and  the  preaching  of 
Noe,  so  shall  the  last  day  find  men  wholly 
taken  up  with  earthly  thoughts  and  aspira 
tions.  Whether  we  may  infer  from  this  pas 


sage  that  there  shall  be  a  period  of  peace 
between  the  tribulations  of  antichrist  and 
the  last  day  in  which  the  wicked  will  forget 
the  lesson  of  the  previous  suffering  [cf.  Orig. 
Jer.  Bed.  Pasch.  Br.  Lap.],  or  may  suppose 
that  the  continued  bad  life  of  the  wicked  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  only  the  good  will 
suffer  during  the  tribulations  of  antichrist 
[cf.  Schegg,  Schanz,  Knab. ;  1  Thess.  v.  3], 
can  hardly  be  determined. 

40.  The  suddenness  of  the  coming  is  fur 
ther  illustrated  by  the  separation  between 
men  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  labor  :  of 
two  working  in  the  field,  of  two  turning  the 
same  millstone,  one  shall  be  gathered  by 
the  angels  for  the  kingdom  [cf.  1  Thess.  iv. 
16],  and  the  other  shall  be  left  for  eternal 
punishment.  According  to  travellers,  the 
Oriental  women  even  now  turn  the  upper 
millstone  with  their  right  hand,  passing  its 
handle  from  one  to  the  other,  just  as  the 
female  slaves  did  of  old  [cf.  Ex.  xi.  5  ;  Is. 
xlvii.  2  ;  Job  xxxi.  10  ;  Eccles.  xii.  3].  The 
inference  Jesus  draws  from  all  this  is  the 
need  of  extreme  watchfulness ;  the  sudden 
ness  of  Christ's  coming  is  also  urged  in 
1  Thess.  v.  2. 

43.  But  this  know  ye.]  b.  The  goodman 
of  the  house.  Jesus  again  urges  the  necessity 
of  watchfulness  by  an  argument  "  a  minori 
ad  maius,"  calling  attention  to  what  a  house 
holder  would  do  if  he  knew  of  the  approach 
of  thieves  ;  the  Greek  text  has  here  pluper 
fects,  stating :  "  he  would  certainly  have 
watched,  and  would  not  have  suffered  his 
house  to  be  broken  open"  [cf.  Caj.  Lap.]. 
In  a  matter  of  infinitely  more  importance, 
the  disciples  must  therefore  be  "  ready," 
i.  e.  in  such  a  state  of  mind  and  heart  that 
the  angels  may  be  able  to  gather  them  at 
any  time  into  Christ's  kingdom. 
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45.  Who  thinkest  thou,  is  a  faithful  and  wise   servant,  whom  his 
lord  hath  appointed  over  his  family,  to  give  them  meat  in  season  ? 

46.  Blessed  is  that  servant,  whom  when  his  lord  shall  come,  he  shall 
find  so  doing. 

47.  Amen  I  say  to  you,  he  shall  place  him  over  all  his  goods. 

48.  But  if  that  evil  servant  shall  say  in  his  heart :  My  lord  is  long 
a  coming : 

49.  And  shall  begin  to  strike  his  fellow-servants,  and  shall  eat  and 
drink  with  drunkards  : 

50.  The  lord  of  that  servant  shall  come  in  a  day  that  he  hopeth  not, 
and  at  an  hour  that  he  knoweth  not. 

51.  And  shall  separate  him,  and  appoint  his  portion  with  the  hypo 
crites.     There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

1.  Then  shall  the  kingdom  of  heaven  be  like  to  ten  virgins,  who 
taking  their  lamps  went  out  to  meet  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 

Ir  Hil  [cf.  eg  ept  ken  rush].  In  48 :  "  my  lord  is  long  [delays  long]  "  with 
out  "  a  coming  "  in  s  B,  2  cursives,  sah  cop  Ephr  Ir ;  most  codd.  add  "  a 
coming." 

In  1 :  "  and  the  bride  "  is  added  in  D,  some  cursives,  it  vg  arm  syr[sch  p 

45.  Who  thinkest  thou.]     c.  The  wise  and  two  ways  :  first  in  his  injustice  towards  his 

.  the  wicked  servant.     The  same  truth  is  incul-  charge,   for   he    "  shall   begin   to  strike  his 

cated  first  by  the  figure  of  a  wise  and  faith-  fellow-servants  "  ;     secondly,    in    self-indul- 

ful  servant :   from  the  "  servant  "  we  learn  gence,   for   he   "  shall   eat   and    drink  with 

the  kind  of  watchfulness  that  is  needed  ;  a  drunkards."  Instead  of  furnishing  his  charge 

"  faithful "  servant  depends  wholly  on  the  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  gives  them, 

will  of  his  master,  and  does  not  seek  his  own  blows  ;  instead  of  making  them  serve  their 

advantage  [Chrys. ;  cf .  1  Cor.  iv.  2]  ;  a  "  wise  common  Master,  he  makes  them  drunkards 

servant"  knows  how  to  use  the  proper  means  [cf.  Bed.]. 

in  every  particular  service  [cf.  Chrys.  Rom.         50.  The  wicked  servant  intends  to  adjust 

x.  2 ;  Mt.  x.  16 ;  vii.  6].     "  Whom  his  lord  his  administration  before  the  coming  of  the 

hath  appointed  over  his  family "  denotes  in  lord,  but   "  the  lord  of    that   servant   shall 

the  first  place  the  apostles  called  to  rule  the  come  in  a  day  that  he  hopeth  not,  and  at  an 

Church  of  God  ;  secondly,  all  the  followers  of  hour  that  he  knoweth  not,"  i.  e.  wholly  un- 

the  apostles  in  their  office  of  governing,  di-  expectedly  ;  our  very  ignorance  of  the  time 

recting,  teaching,  and  sanctifying  the  Church  of   our   Lord's   coming    is    therefore    again 

[cf.  Orig.  Chrys.  Br.  Caj.  Lap.]  ;  thirdly,  all  urged  as  an  argument  for  our  constant  readi- 

men,  since  all  have  received  a  certain  amount  ness  [cf .  Chrys.].     "  And  shall  separate  him  " 

of  talents  to  trade  with  in  the  interest  of  the  alludes  to  the  custom  of  Oriental  rulers  to 

Master  [cf.  Mt.  xxv.  21,  23].     The  good  ser-  split  in  two,  or  cut  to  pieces  with  the  sword, 

vant,   who  is  constant  and   persevering,    is  the  servant  caught  in  his  crime,  not  waiting 

placed  by  the  Lord  "  over  all  his  goods,"  so  for  a  formal  trial  [cf .  Dan.  xiii.  55  ;  Orig. 

that  he  receives  not  only  the  highest  dig-  Caj.  Schanz,  Fil.  Knab.  etc.].     Then  leaving 

nity    [cf.   Chrys.],  but  will  be  honored   by  his  parabolic  language,  our  Lord  continues, 

the  Master  according  to  the  faithfulness  and  "  and   appoint   his   portion   with   the  hypo- 

the  prudence  shown  in  his  service  [cf .  Bed.  crites  " ;  for  professing  a  holy  life,  devoted 

Dan.  xii.  3].     "  But  if  that  evil  servant "  or  to  the  service  of  the  Master,  the  servant  has 

if  that  servant  be   evil ;    "  shall  say  in  his  really  led  a  most  wicked  life   [cf.  Caj.  op. 

heart,"  or  think  within  himself ;  "  my  lord  is  imp.].     The  state  of  punishment  is  described 

long  in   coming  "  suggests  that  the  second  here  as  before  [cf.  xiii.  42]  :  "  There  shall  be 

advent  will  not  be  early,  and  that  some  of  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 
the  servants  will  become  remiss  on  account         1.  Then   shall   the   kingdom  of   heaven.] 

of   the   delay    [cf.   2    Pet.  iii.  4   ff.].      The  d.  Parable  of  the   ten  virgins.     In  the  pre- 

wicked  servant  Avill  show  his  carelessness  in  ceding  parables  our  Lord  has  warned  us  to 
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2.  And  five  of  them  were  foolish,  and  five  wise. 

3.  But  the  five  foolish,  having  taken  their  lamps,  did  not  take  oil 
with  them. 

4.  But  the  wise  took  oil  in  their  vessels  with  the  lamps. 

5.  And  the  bridegroom  tarrying,  they  all  slumbered  and  slept. 

6.  And  at  midnight  there  was  a  cry  made :  Behold  the  bridegroom 
cometh,  go  ye  forth  to  meet  him. 


be  ready  for  his  coming  in  a  negative  man 
ner,  i.  e.  by  not  living  in  the  state  of  sin  ; 
now  he  adds  two  parables  in  which  he  de 
scribes  the  positive  conditions  of  our  readi 
ness.  "  Then "  refers  to  the  time  of  the 
second  advent  and  the  subsequent  judgment ; 
"  shall  the  kingdom  of  heaven  be  like  "  sig 
nifies  here  as  before  [cf .  xiii.  24 ;  xviii.  23  ; 
etc.],  "  then  shall  happen  in  the  kingdom 
something  like  the  event  described  in  the 
following  parable."  The  number  "  ten  "  is 
used  in  the  parable,  not  to  indicate  our  five 
internal  and  five  external  senses  [cf.  Jer. 
Greg.],  nor  probably  on  account  of  the  per 
fection  of  the  number  [cf.  Dion.],  nor  on 
account  of  its  expressing  universality  [cf. 
Thorn.  Jans.  Maid.  Lap.  Schanz],  but  be 
cause  the  Jews  often  employed  this  number 
to  denote  an  indefinite  amount  of  individuals 
[cf .  Lightf oot,  ad  h.  1. ;  Gen.  xxxi.  7 ;  Lev. 
xxvi.  26  ;  Num.  xiv.  22 ;  Lk.  xix.  13  ;  Knab. 
etc.].  The  "  virgins  "  in  the  parable  do  not 
signify  merely  those  that  have  kept  their 
virginity  [cf.  Chrys.  Theoph.  Euth.  Schanz], 
though  it  is  true  that  the  parable  accidentally 
teaches  the  insufficiency  of  virginity  alone  ; 
nor  do  the  "  virgins  "  symbolize  the  whole 
human  race  whether  believing  or  unbeliev 
ing  [cf.  Jer.  Hil.],  for  the  unbelievers  cannot 
be  said  to  go  to  meet  our  Lord  ;  but  the 
word  denotes  all  the  believers  in  Christ  [cf . 
op.  imp.  Bed.  Pasch.  Alb.  Br.  Dion.  Caj. 
Jans.  Maid.  Lap.  Calm.  Schegg,  Aug.  serm. 
93,  2  ;  Greg.  horn,  in  ev.  12],  for  as  Jesus  is 
the  bridegroom  [cf.  Mt.  ix.  25],  so  is  the 
Church  his  bride  [cf.  Eph.  v.  25  f. ;  2  Cor.  xi. 
2],  including  every  believing  soul. 

"  Who  taking  their  lamps "  or  torches 
made  by  winding  rags  about  a  piece  of  iron, 
and  fastening  it  to  a  thick  wooden  staff  ;  the 
oil  was  poured  on  the  wick,  the  vessels  con 
taining  the  oil  not  forming  part  of  the  torch. 
The  lamps  and  the  oil  signify  not  faith  alone 
[cf.  op.  imp.  Dion.  Jans.  Maid.  Fil.],  but 
either  faith  enlivened  by  good  works  [cf. 
Hil.  Chrys.  Orig.] ,  or  good  works  done  with 
due  charity  [cf.  Greg,  the  Great],  or  both 
external  communion  with  the  Church  and 
internal  participation  of  its  supernatural  life 
consisting  in  sanctifying  grace  [cf.  Knab. 
Hil.  Theoph.  Br.].  "Went  out"  is  not  a 
mere  proleptic  expression  to  denote  what  the 
virgins  did  after  the  bridegroom's  coming 
was  announced,  nor  does  it  refer  to  the 
respective  homes  of  the  ten  virgins  [cf. 
Jans.],  but  it  implies  a  solemn  procession 
either  from  the  house  of  the  bride  to  meet 


the  bridegroom  coming  with  his  companions 
to  fetch  the  bride,  or  from  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom  to  meet  him  on  returning  with 
the  bride  to  his  own  house.  Usually,  the 
marriage  feast  took  place  in  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom  [cf.  Smith,  B.  D.  s.  v.  mar 
riage].  "  To  meet  the  bridegroom  and  the 
bride,"  or  as  most  Greek  codd.  and  Method. 
Bas.  Chrys.  Dam.  Aug.  [serm.  93,  6  ;  qu.  59 
ex  83]  read,  "to  meet  the  bridegroom,"  a 
reading  adopted  by  most  recent  commenta 
tors  ;  if  "  the  bride  "  be  retained,  the  virgins 
must  have  awaited  the  procession  on  its  way 
back  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom.  The 
bride  may  signify  our  Lord's  human  nature 

Ecf.  Hil.  Thorn.],  or  the  Church  triumphant 
cf.   Dion.   Maid.] ;  Caj.   rejects   the   latter 
view,  because  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom 
is  verified  at  the  hour  of  death  in  the  case  of 
every  individual. 

2.  "Five  of  them  were  foolish"  because 
they  did  not  provide  for  the  future  [cf.  Caj.], 
"  and  five  wise  "  because  they  had  taken  the 
necessary  precautions  [cf.  Jans.].  This  is 
expressly  set  forth  in  the  words  of  the  evan 
gelist  :  "  the  five  foolish  .  .  .  did  not  take 
oil  with  them,"  except  what  was  actually  in 
their  lamps,  so  that  they  did  not  anticipate 
the  possibility  of  a  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
bridegroom  ;  similarly,  the  "  wise  took  oil 
in  their  vessels  with  the  lamps,"  thus  being 
prepared  for  the  coming  delay.  "  The 
bridegroom  tarrying  "  indicates  that  Jesus 
will  not  come  immediately  [cf.  Chrys.  Jer. 
Pasch.  Br.  Thorn.  Jans.  Maid.]  ;  "  they  all 
slumbered,"  or  were  heavy  with  sleep,  since 
it  was  night-time.  The  sleep  of  the  virgins 
cannot  signify  the  state  of  tepidity  [cf .  Orig. 
op.  imp.  Keil],  since  the  prudent  virgins  also 
slept  [cf.  Aug.  Pasch.]  ;  nor  can  it  well  sig 
nify  the  sleep  of  death  [cf.  Chrys.  Hil.  Jer. 
Aug.  Greg.  Euth.  Bed.  Pasch.  Br.  Thorn. 
Dion.  Jans.  Lap.  Arn.],  since  we  cannot  sup 
pose  that  at  the  time  of  the  second  advent 
no  men  will  be  alive  [cf.  xxiv.  30,  31]  ;  the 
sleep  has  therefore  been  explained  with 
greater  probability  as  referring  to  the  venial 
sins  into  which  all  men  are  constantly  be 
trayed  [cf.  Caj.],  or  to  the  burden  of  our 
daily  cares  and  anxieties  [cf .  Schegg,  Schanz], 
or  again  to  the  state  of  forgetfulness  of  the 
Lord's  promised  coming  [cf.  Maid.  Fil. 
Knab.],  or  finally  it  has  been  regarded  as  a 
mere  embellishment  of  the  parable  without 
any  special  meaning. 

6.  "  And  at  midnight "  shows  again  the 
extraordinary  delay  of  the  bridegroom,  since 
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7.  Then  all  those  virgins  arose  and  trimmed  their  lamps. 

8.  And  the  foolish  said  to  the  wise :  Give  us  of  your  oil,  for  our 
lamps  are  gone  out. 

9.  The  wise  answered,  saying :  Lest  perhaps  there  be  not  enough 
for   us   and   for   you,  go  you  rather  to  them  that  sell,  and  buy  for 
yourselves. 

10.  Now  whilst  they  went  to  buy,  the  bridegroom  came ;  and  they 
that  were  ready,  went  in  with  him  to  the  marriage,  and  the  door  was 
shut. 

11.  But  at  last  come  also  the  other  virgins,  saying :  Lord,  lord,  open 
to  us. 

12.  But  he  answering,  said :  Amen  I  say  to  you,  I  know  you  not. 

13.  Watch  ye   therefore,  because  you   know  not  the  day  nor  the 
hour. 

14.  For  even  as  a  man  going  into  a  far  country,  called  his  servants, 
and  delivered  to  them  his  goods : 

sin]  Orig  Hil,  but  vv.  5,  6,  10  show  that  the  phrase  must  be  omitted.     In  13 : 


usually  the  festivities  occurred  in  the  even 
ing;  parabolically,  midnight  either  signifies 
the  unexpectedness  of  the  second  advent  [cf. 
Aug.  serra.  93,  8  ;  Br.  Theoph.  Caj.  Jans. 
Maid.],  or  it  shows  that  the  Lord's  coming 
will  happen  in  the  night  [cf.  Chrys.  Jer.]  ; 
the  second  view  does  not  harmonize  well 
with  Mt.  xxiv.  31 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  52 ;  1  Thess. 
iv.  15.  "  There  was  a  cry  made,"  prohably 
not  by  the  companions  of  the  bridegroom, 
but  by  the  spectators  ;  otherwise  the  fool 
ish  virgins  could  hardly  have  expected  to 
buy  their  oil  in  time  ;  in  its  parabolic  mean 
ing,  this  cry  denotes  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  and  the  mighty  voice  of  the  angel. 
"  Trimmed  their  lamps,"  i.  e.  drew  up  the 
wick  and  replenished  it  with  oil  which  had 
been  almost  wholly  consumed  while  they 
slept.  "  Give  us  of  your  oil "  is  merely 
added  to  complete  the  parable,  since  in  the 
last  day  there  can  be  no  question  of  such  a 
petition  on  the  part  of  the  wicked ;  it  shows, 
however,  the  tardy  repentance  of  the  sinners 
[cf.  Lap.  Knab.].  The  answer  of  the  wise 
virgins  shows  that  no  one  can  expect  to  be 
saved  by  the  merits  of  his  neighbor  [cf.  Jer. 
Chrys.  Euth.  Pasch.  Dion.  Jans.].  "Lest 
perhaps  there  be  not  enough  "  implies  that 
even  the  just  shall  have  to  fear  the  divine 
judgment,  though  they  be  not  conscious  of 
great  sins  [cf.  1  Pet.  iv.  18 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  3 ; 
Br.  Pasch.  Alb.  Dion.  Caj.  Jans.  Maid.]. 
"  Whilst  they  went  to  buy,  the  bridegroom 
came,"  so  that  the  time  for  penance  is  over 
at  the  time  of  the  second  advent  [cf .  Jn.  ix. 
4;  Jer.  Pasch.].  "They  that  were  ready 
went  in  with  him,"  according  to  the  intention 
of  both  bridegroom  and  virgins  [cf.  Pasch.]. 
"  The  marriage "  is  the  feast  described  in 
Apoc.  xix.  7,  9. 

11.  "  At  last  come  also  the  other  virgins," 


according  to  the  parable,  though  the  wicked 
will  certainlv  ivever  return  to  the  g'ates  of 
heaven ;  but  the  greatness  of  their  loss  is 
indicated  by  their  pleading,  "  Lord,  lord, 
open  to  us,"  while  the  irreparability  of  their 
fate  is  shown  by  the  words  of  the  bride 
groom,  "  I  know  you  not."  The  bridegroom 
knows  only  those  united  to  him  by  the  bond 
of  sanctifying  grace  [cf .  Rom.  vi.  3 ;  Ju. 
xv.  4;  Col.  ii.  19].  Jer.  warns  us  not  to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  sound  interpretation 
iniexplaining  the  parable  :  we  cannot,  e.  g., 
infer  from  the  five  wise  and  the  five  foolish 
virgins  that  only  one  half  of  the  believers 
will  be  saved  [cf .  Caj.]  ;  nor  must  we  seek  a 
special  meaning  for  the  vessel  in  which  the 
virgins  carried  their  oil,  nor  for  those  that 
sold  the  oil  [cf.  Knab.].  The  lesson  incul 
cated  by  the  parable  is  stated  with  impres 
sive  earnestness  :  "  Watch  ye  therefore,  be 
cause  you  know  not  the  day  nor  the  hour." 
Our  ignorance  of  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
coming  is  therefore  most  useful,  because  it 
is  calculated  to  keep  us  watchful  and  atten 
tive  in  our  supernatural  life  [cf.  Chrys.J. 

14.  For  even  as  a  man.]  e.  Parable  of 
the  talents.  According  to  the  third  gospel 
[Lk.  xix.  12-26]  Jesus  proposed  a  parable 
of  talents  in  Jericho.  Maid,  thinks  that 
the  first  evangelist,  according  to  his  topical 
arrangement,  transferred  the  parable  to  its 
present  context ;  but  the  parables  of  Mat 
thew  and  Luke  are  so  different  in  several 
points  that  Chrys.  Jans.  Lap.  Arn.  Schanz, 
Fil.  Knab.  regard  them  as  distinct.  St. 
Matthew's  parable  teaches  us  how  to  pre 
pare  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  by  making 
proper  use  of  the  talents  intrusted  to  us. 
"  For  even  as  "  introduces  the  parable,  but 
there  is  no  corresponding  apodosis  ;  the  lat 
ter  may  be  easily  supplied  thus  :  "  so  shall  it 
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15.  And  to  one  he  gave  five  talents,  and  to  another  two,  and  to  an 
other  one,  to  every  one  according  to  his  proper  ability :  and  immedi 
ately  he  took  his  journey. 

16.  And  he  that  had  received  the  five  talents,  went  his  way,  and 
traded  with  the  same,  and  gained  other  five. 

17.  And  in  like  manner,  he  that  had  received  the  two,  gained  other 
two. 

18.  But  he  that  had  received  the  one,  going  his  way,  digged  into  the 
earth,  and  hid  his  lord's  money. 

19.  But  after  a  long  time  the  lord  of  those   servants   came,  and 
reckoned  with  them. 

20.  And  he  that  had  received  the  five  talents,  coming,  brought  other 
five  talents,  saying :  Lord,  thou  didst  deliver  to  me  five  talents,  behold 
I  have  gained  other  five  over  and  above. 

"  in  which  the  lord  will  come  "  is  added  in  hub  ken  from  xxiv.  42.  In  15, 
16 :  "  immediately  "  of  15  is  connected  with  16  thus,  "  and  immediately  he 
that  had  received,"  in  S*  B  b  g1,  several  cursives,  26  evangelist.,  c  f  ff2  h  q 

•with  the  preceding  grace ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  our  cooperation  also  belongs  to  the 
talents,  and  in  the  second  place,  God  is 
always  perfectly  free  in  the  distribution  of 
his  grace  [cf.  Jer.  Bed.  Pasch.  Caj.  Hil. 
Theoph.  Euth.].  It  may,  however,  be  main 
tained  that  the  talents,  in  so  far  as  they  refer 
to  the  "  gratise  gratis  data* "  and  to  our  state 
of  life,  are  distributed  according  to  the  dis 
position  of  the  subject,  at  least  in  the  ordi 
nary  way  of  divine  providence  [cf.  Lap.]. 

"Immediately,"  if  construed  as  in  our 
text,  shows  that  the  lord  did  not  determine 
the  manner  in  which  the  servants  were  to 
use  their  talents  ;  if  taken  with  the  following 
sentence  [cf.  Cyr.  etc.],  it  indicates  the 
readiness  with  which  the  first  servant  went 
to  trade  with  his  talents.  The  gain  of  100% 
cannot  surprise  us  according  to  Marquardt 
[ii.  7]  and  Janssen  [Geschichte  des  deutschen 
Volkes,  1878,  i.  pp.  390  ff.].  "He  that  had 
received  the  one  .  .  .  hid  his  lord's  money," 
which  was  evidently  against  the  wishes  of 
the  lord,  since  one  servant  might  have  kept 
the  money  of  the  lord  in  this  way ;  in  the 
spiritual  life  we  hide  the  Lord's  talent,  if 
we  receive  his  grace  in  vain  [cf.  2  Cor.  vi. 
2],  if  we  do  not  use  God's  gifts  either  for 
our  own  or  our  neighbor's  advantage  [cf. 
Hil.  Br.],  if  finally  we  employ  God's  gifts 
only  for  temporal  advantages  [cf.  Greg. 
Theoph.  Bed.]. 

19.  "After  a  long  time"  indicates  again 
the  delay  of  our  Lord,  but  also  admonishes 
us  that  in  his  reckoning  with  us  he  will  judge 
us  according  to  our  opportunities  in  life  [cf. 
Greg.] .  The  first  servant  approaches  the  lord 
with  confidence  ;  but  he  begins  by  mention 
ing  the  number  of  talents  intrusted  to  him, 
to  show  that  his  gain  is  ultimately  due  to  the 
lord's  generosity  [cf.  op.  imp.  Maid.],  and 
then  states  the  number  of  talents  aeqiiired  in 


be  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."     "A  man 

Ejing  into  a  far  country "  represents  our 
ord  ascending  into  heaven  [cf .  Theod.  her. 
in  cat. ;  Theoph.  op.  imp.  Cyr.  Caj.  Calm. 
Lap.],  for  he  thus  absented  himself,  as  it 
were,  after  leaving  his  spiritual  treasures  to 
be  administered  by  his  servants.  The  value 
of  the  talent  has  been  considered  in  connec 
tion  with  xviii.  24.  The  "  servants  "  are  in 
the  first  place  all  those  intrusted  with  the 
government,  teaching,  and  sanctification  of 
the  Church  [cf .  Sever,  in  cat.  Euth.  Theoph. 
Orig.  Hil.  Jer.  Pasch.  Schanz]  ;  secondly, 
all  men  that  have  received  certain  supernat 
ural  gifts  and  graces  from  God  [cf.  Thorn. 
Jans.  Arn.  Fil.J ;  thirdly,  all  men  in  so  far 
as  they  have  received  certain  natural  gifts 
of  body,  soul,  fortune,  etc.  [Chrys.  Greg. 
Jer.  Pasch.  Jans.  Maid.  Lap.  Calm.]. 

15.  The  "  talents "  have  been  variously 
explained  :  Hil.  sees  in  the  three  classes  the 
Jewish  Christians,  the  Gentile  Christians, 
and  the  unbelieving  Jews  ;  Jer.  refers  the 
five  talents  to  our  five  senses,  the  two  talents 
to  our  intellect  and  good  works,  and  the  one 
talent  to  our  intellect  alone  [cf.  Pasch. 
Greg.  horn.  9  in  evang.]  ;  Alb.  sees  in  the 
five  talents  human  nature,  grace,  knowledge, 
power,  and  wealth ;  in  the  two  talents, 
nature  and  grace ;  in  the  one  talent,  nature 
alone  [cf.  Tost.  qu.  131  in  c.  xxv.].  "To 
every  one  according  to  his  proper  ability " 
probably  serves  only  to  complete  the  parable 
according  to  what  usually  happens  among 
men,  without  having  any  parabolic  meaning 
as  to  our  spiritual  life.  For  if  the  talents 
be  taken  in  their  most  general  signification, 
they  include  the  "  proper  ability  "  ;  if  they 
be  taken  in  the  meaning  of  supernatural 
gifts,  the  latter  are  not  distributed  either  ac 
cording  to  the  natural  endowments  of  the 
subject,  nor  according  to  his  cooperation 
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21.  His  lord  said  to  him :  Well  done,  good   and  faithful  servant, 
because  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  place  thee 
over  many  things ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord. 

22.  And  he  also  that  had  received  the  two  talents,  came  and  said : 
Lord,  thou  deliveredst  two  talents  to  me  ;  behold  I  have  gained  other 
two. 

23.  His  lord  said  to  him :  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant, 
because  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  place  thee 
over  many  things ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord. 

24.  But  he  that  had  received  the  one  talent,  came  and  said  :  Lord, 
I  know  that  thou  art  a  hard  man  ;  thou  reapest  where  thou  hast  not 
sown,  and  gatherest  where  thou  hast  not  strewed. 

25.  And  being  afraid  I  went  and  hid  thy  talent  in  the  earth ;  behold 
here  thou  hast  that  which  is  thine. 

26.  And  his  lord,  answering  said  to  him :  Wicked  and  slothful  ser 
vant,  thou  knewest  that  I  reap  where  I  sow  not,  and  gather  where  I 
have  not  strewed : 

27.  Thou  oughtest  therefore  to  have  committed  my  money  to   the 
bankers,  and  at  my  coming  I  should  have  received  my  own  with  usury. 

28.  Take  ye  away  therefore  the  talent  from  him,  and  give  it  to  him 
that  hath  ten  talents. 

ff1  aeth  arm  rush.     In  21,  23 :  "  thy  lord  God  "  in  big  ox  lich  rush.     In 

trading,  because  the  lord  expects  a  profit  Keil],  though  the  Greek  word  does  not  have 
proportionate  to  the  talents  received  [cf.  the  latter  meaning  in  any  known  passage, 
Jans.].  "  Because  thou  hast  been  faithful  and  the  alleged  tautology  is  in  keeping  with 
over  a  few  things  "  forms  a  transition  from  the  Hebrew  idiom.  "  And  being  afraid  "  to 
the  parable  to  the  truth  taught  by  it ;  for  lose  the  talent  in  trading,  and  to  receive  a 
an  earthly  lord  would  hardly  call  five  talents  severe  punishment  for  the  loss,  "  I  went  and 
''  a  few  things,"  while  they  are  "  few  "  com-  hid  thy  talent  in  the  earth."  The  idle  ser- 
pared  with  the  heavenly  goods  and  joys  vant  thus  endeavors  to  show  that  his  manner 
[1  Cor.  ii.  9;  Knab.].  "  Enter  thou,"  as  we  of  acting  had  been  most  prudent.  "His  lord 
enter  into  what  is  much  greater  than  we  ;  answering  "  calls  the  servant  first  "  wicked," 
"  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord,"  or  the  blessed-  because  he  has  dared  to  accuse  his  master 
ness  of  God  himself  [cf .  Chrys.  Theoph.  of  hardness ;  secondly,  "  slothful,"  because 
Thorn.  Caj.].  The  second  servant  approaches  his  sloth  has  been  the  real  cause  of  not 
the  lord  with  the  same  confidence  as  the  trading  with  the  intrusted  talent;  thirdly, 
first,  he  gives  his  account  with  the  same  he  says,  "  thou  knewest  that  I  reap  where  I 
humility,  he  is  praised  in  the  same  terms,  sow  not  .  .  ."  For  without  admitting  the 
and  receives  the  same  reward.  God  does  truth  of  the  servant's  charges,  he  urges  an 
not  recompense  the  external  splendor  or  sue-  "  argumentum  ad  hominem  "  against  him. 
cess  of  the  work,  but  the  servant's  faithful-  Fourthly,  he  indicates  the  simplest  and  safest 
ness  and  industry  [cf.  Jer.  Pasch.  Jans. ;  manner  in  which  he  might  have  employed 
1  Cor.  iii.  8],  the  talent,  and  in  which  he  ought  to  have 
24.  "  He  that  had  received  the  one  talent "  used  it,  if  his  charge  of  hardness  were  true, 
was  guilty  of  idleness,  and  since  he  felt  This  does  not  imply  that  this  manner  of 
guilty,  he  broke  forth  into  abuse  of  the  lord  trading  would  have  been  the  best  or  most 
instead  of  humbly  conciliating  him  [cf.  profitable  one.  Fifthly,  the  lord  disposes  of 
Jer.  Bed.  etc.],  "Thou  art  a  hard  man,"  the  talent  that  had  not  been  used:  "Take 
though  not  an  unjust  one  ;  the  servant  refers  ye  away  therefore  the  talent  from  him,  and 
here  to  the  principle  that  whatever  grows  give  it  to  him  that  hath  ten  talents."  It  is 
on  a  man's  field  is  his  property,  no  matter  true  that  man  deprives  himself  of  many  fu- 
who  has  cultivated  and  sown  the  field,  ture  graces  by  neglecting  those  that  God 
"  Where  thou  hast  not  strewed,"  is  by  some  offers  him,  and  God  may  call  others  to  re- 
explained  as  meaning  "  where  thou  hast  not  pentance,  while  he  permits  the  former  to 
winnowed  "  [cf.  Arn.  Schanz,  Fil.  Weiss,  fall  deeper  and  deeper  [cf.  Calm.]  ;  but  it  is 
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29.  For  to  every  one  that  hath,  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  abound ; 
but  from  him  that  hath  not,  that  also  which  he  seemeth  to  have  shall 
be  taken  away. 

30.  And  the  unprofitable  servant  cast  ye  out  into  the  exterior  dark 
ness.     There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

31.  And  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  majesty,  and  all  the 
angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  seat  of  his  majesty. 

29 :  "  which  he  hath  "  in  Greek  codd.,  eg.    In  31 :  "  holy  angels  "  in  A  T  A  H2, 


clear  that  the  same  grace  is  not  taken  from 
the  one  and  given  to  the  other,  so  that  this 
part  of  the  parable  expresses  merely  what 
one  would  expect  the  lord  of  the  servant  to 
do  [cf.  Maid.]. 

Similarly  we  reject  the  reference  of  the 
words,  "  For  to  every  one  that  hath  ..." 
to  the  judgment,  since  in  the  judgment 
no  one  receives  any  new  merits ;  they  may 
be  understood  of  this  world,  in  which  the 
faithful  cob'perator  with  grace  receives  new 
graces,  consolations,  and  other  spiritual 
helps  [cf.  Knab.]  ;  according  to  Greg,  they 
refer  to  charity,  which  brings  the  other  gifts 
with  it,  but  without  which  the  other  spirit 
ual  gifts  are  useless;  according  to  Jer.  Bed. 
Pasch.  they  refer  in  the  same  manner  to 
faith  and  a  sincerely  good  will ;  according 
to  Maid,  to  sanctifying  grace.  In  the  sixth 
place,  the  lord  disposes  of  the  wicked  and 
slothful  servant :  ''  the  unprofitable  servant 
cast  ye  out  into  the  exterior  darkness  "  [cf. 
v.  29  ff. ;  viii.  12 ;  xiii.  42  ;  xviii.  9 ;  xxii. 
13 ;  xxiv.  51]. 

The  Fathers  and  commentators  note  here 
several  points  :  the  servant  is  thus  punished 
for  mere  neglect  of  the  good  he  was  ex 
pected  to  do  [cf.  Chrys.  Aug.  serm.  339,  4 ; 
Greg.]  ;  he  neglected  to  trade  with  only  one 
talent  [cf.  Jans.  Lap.]  ;  he  did  not  lose  the 
talent,  but  restored  it  entire  to  his  lord  [cf. 
Aug.  in  Ps.  xxxviii.  4].  What,  then,  must 
those  expect  that  lose  their  talent,  that  neg 
lect  many  talents,  that  add  positively  evil 
deeds  to  their  neglect  ?  Clem,  of  Alex. 
Orig.  Chrys.  Jer.  Schegg,  Fil.  etc.  refer  the 
unwritten  expression  "  be  ye  prudent  bank 
ers  "  to  this  parable  ;  but  Horn.  Clem.  [ii.  51 ; 
iii.  50;  xviii.  20],  Clem,  of  Alex.  [Strom,  ii. 
4,  15 ;  vi.  10,  81 ;  vii.  15,  90 ;  cf .  Resch, 
Agrapha,  Leipzig,  1889,  pp.  121  ff.]  explain 
the  foregoing  expression  of  the  prudent 
choice  between  good  and  bad,  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  while  Orig.  Jer.  Chrys.  Cyr. 
of  Alex.  [cf.  Resch,  1.  c.  pp.  119  f.  ],  Cassian 
[collat.  i.  c.  20 ;  cf .  coll.  ii.  c.  9]  refer  it  to 
1  Thess.  v.  21,  22. 

31.  And  when  the  Son  of  man.]  5.  The 
last  judgment.  After  the  parables  concern 
ing  the  uncertainty  of  its  time,  Jesus  now 
describes  the  judgment  itself  [cf.  Alb.]. 
a.  Gathering  and  separation.  "  The  Son  of 
man  "  shall  be  the  judge,  according  to  Dan. 
vii.  13 ;  Jn.  v.  27.  "  In  his  majesty  "  de 
notes  the  glory  with  which  Jesus  shall  come 


again  to  fulfil  his  duty  of  judge.     "  All  the 
angels "  shall   form  his  heavenly  court  [cf . 

2  Thess.   i.  7],    shall  be   his  servants  and 
ministers   even  as   they  served   him   in   his 
state    of    humiliation   [cf .    Deut.    xxxiii.    2 ; 
Zach.  xiv.  5],  and  shall  be  the  witnesses  at 
the  last  trial  just  as  many  of  the  angels  were 
the  witnesses  of  men's  virtues  and  vices  [cf. 
Chrys.].     "Then"    emphasizes   the   opposi 
tion  between  the  time  of  Christ's  glory  and 
that  of  his  humiliation.     "  Shall  he  sit,"  be 
cause  it  was  customary  for  the  judge  to  sit, 
for   the   parties  to  stand  [cf.  Ps.  ix.  5,  8]. 
"  The  seat  of  his  majesty  "  may  be  a  bright 
cloud  such  as  appeared  on  his  ascending  into 
heaven  [cf.  Acts  i.  9,  11 ;  Maid.],  or  it  may 
be   formed   by   the   angels   that   are   called 
thrones,  or  by  the  virtues  of  the  saints,  or  by 
the  Church  [cf.  Orig.  op.  imp.  Bed.  Grimm]. 
"  All   nations  "  does   not  exclude   Christians 
[cf.  Hilgenf.  Weizs.  Volkm.  Keim],  nor  is  it 
limited  to  Christians  alone  [cf.  Lact.  Instit. 
vii.  20  ;  Jer.  Euth.  Grimm,  Weiss],  but  it  ex 
tends  to  all  peoples  [cf.  Chrys.  Bed.  Thorn. 
Maid.    Lap.    Arn.   Schanz,  Fil.  Knab.]  ;  all 
nations  is  more  expressive  than  all  men,  for 
it   distinctly  points  to  the  vast  numbers  of 
different  peoples  with  their  national  pecul 
iarities  and  glory.    "  He  shall  set "  by  a  pro 
cess  of  division  between  good  and  bad  that 
shall  then  take  place.     "  The  sheep  "  agrees 
with   the    name    "  good   shepherd "  [cf.   Ez. 
xxxiv.    23]  ;    the   good  are  called  sheep  on 
account  of  their  meekness  and  patience  [cf. 
op.  imp.],  their  simplicity  and  innocence  [cf. 
Br.],  their  usefulness  and  obedience  [cf.  Alb. 
Thorn.],  their  fertility  and  generally  pleasant 
character  [cf.  Jans.  Lap.]  ;  "  the  goats  "  sig 
nify  the  bad  on  account  of  their  sterility  and 
uselessness  [cf.  Chrys.   Theoph.    Hil.],  their 
lust  and   uncleanness  [cf.  Jer.  Euth.  Pasch. 
op.  imp.  Alb.  Jans.  Lap.],  and  because  the 
sin-offerings   of   the    Old    Law  consisted    of 
goats  [cf.  Lam.].     The  "right  hand"  indi 
cates  the  place  of  honor  [cf.  Gen.  xlviii.  13  ; 

3  Kings  ii.  19;  Ps.  xliv.  10;  cix.  1;  Eccles. 
x.  2 ;  etc.], 

The  theological  opinions  concerning  the 
valley  of  Josaphat  as  the  place  of  the  last 
judgment  may  be  found  in  Suar.  [in  3am  p. 
qu.  59,  disp.  53,  sect.  2],  and  in  Katschthaler 
[Eschatologia,  p.  383].  There  is  no  proof  for 
this  view  in  Sacred  Scripture,  since  the  name 
Josaphat  [valley  "  God  is  judge  "]  in  Joel  iii. 
2  is  symbolic  like  the  other  name,  "  valley  of 
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32.  And  all  nations  shall  be  gathered  together  before  him,  and  he 
shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  the  shepherd  separateth  the 
sheep  from  the  goats : 

33.  And  he  shall  set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  but  the  goats  on 
the  left. 

34.  Then  shall  the  king  say  to  them  that  shall  be  on  his  right  hand : 
Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  possess  you  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

35.  For  I  was  hungry,  and  you  gave  me  to  eat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and 
you  gave  me  to  drink  ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  you  took  me  in ; 

36.  Naked,  and  you  covered  me ;  sick,  and  you  visited  me ;  I  was 
in  prison,  and  you  came  to  me. 

37.  Then  shall  the  just  answer  him,  saying :  Lord,  when  did  we  see 
thee  hungry,  and  fed  thee ;  thirsty,  and  gave  thee  drink  ? 

38.  And  when  did  we  see  thee  a   stranger,  and  took   thee  in  ?  or 
naked,  and  covered  thee  ? 

39.  Or  when  did  we  see  thee  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  came  to  thee  ? 

40.  And  the  king  answering,  shall  say  to  them :  Amen  I  say  to  you, 
as  long  as  you  did  it  to  one  of  these  my  least  brethren,  you  did  it 
to  me. 

9  uncials,  most  cursives,  f  syr[both]  Chrys  ;  "  his  angels  "  in  sixt.    In  32 :  "  all 
nations  of  the  earth  "  in  ken.     In  34 :   "  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  "  in 


destruction,"  in  Joel  iii.  14.  Cyr.  [in  Joel, 
1.  c.]  refers  to  the  opinion  as  a  Jewish  fable, 
and  Orig.  and  Pasch.  think  that  our  Lord  will 
appear  in  judgment  by  a  manner  of  ubiqui 
tous  presence. 

6.  Sentence  of  the  blessed.  "  The  king " 
shall  first  address  them  "  that  shall  be  on  his 
right  hand,"  both  to  honor  them,  and  be 
cause  he  is  more  ready  to  bless  than  to  con 
demn.  "  Blessed  of  my  Father,"  i.  e.  ren 
dered  blessed  by  the  benefits  of  my  Father  ; 
"  possess  you,"  or  according  to  the  Greek 
text  "  possess  by  inheritance,"  because  they 
are  adoptive  sons  of  God  and  therefore  co 
heirs  with  Christ  [cf .  Rom.  viii.  17 ;  Mt.  v. 
5 ;  xix.  29  ;  Chrys.].  Though  the  election 
of  the  blessed  happened  from  all  eternity 
[cf.  Eph.  i.  4  ;  1  Pet.  i.  20],  their  "  king 
dom  "  or  abode  of  eternal  happiness  was  not 
prepared  till  the  "  foundation  of  the  world  " 
[cf.  Knab.],  so  that  we  cannot  adopt  the 
reading  of  Orig.  [in  cat.]  and  Chrys.  "  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world."  The  judge 
shall  immediately  add  the  reason  of  the 
happy  lot  of  the  blessed,  showing  by  differ 
ent  examples  the  good  works  they  have 
practised.  The  examples  are  not  chosen 
with  a  view  of  securing  for  the  apostles  the 
assistance  of  the  faithful  [cf.  Schegg],  nor 
do  they  enumerate  all  the  most  painful  forms 
of  suffering  [cf.  Reischl],  but  they  insist  on 
the  duty  of  fraternal  charity  among  the 
members  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  That 
Jesus  chose  his  examples  properly  is  clear  ; 


for  first,  he  made  the  law  of  fraternal  charity 
preeminently  his  commandment  [cf .  Jn.  xiii. 
35  ;  Chrys.  Euth.  Maid.]  ;  secondly,  our  love 
for  the  neighbor  shows  our  love  for  God 
[1  Jn.  iv.  20],  and  is  the  fulness  of  the  law 
[cf .  Gal.  v.  14 ;  Rom.  xiii.  8]  ;  thirdly,  in  the 
public  judgment  those  reasons  should  be 
specially  urged  that  affect  the  public  good 
of  the  community  [cf.  Jans.  Lap.]  ;  fourthly, 
since  man  is  naturally  inclined  to  help  his 
fellow  man  in  suffering,  Jesus  may  be  said 
to  have  enumerated  the  easier  duties,  thus 
showing  that  even  their  fulfilment  will  not 
remain  without  its  proper  reward  [cf .  Thorn.]. 
37.  "  Then  shall  the  just  answer  "  fits  in 
with  the  human  manner  in  which  the  judgment 
is  described  ;  Jans,  and  Lap.  think  that  only 
the  sentence  will  be  uttered  in  a  sensible 
manner  ;  Thorn,  and  Alb.  are  of  opinion  that 
all  will  be  accomplished  by  an  inner  illumi 
nation,  revealing  in  a  moment  to  every  one 
his  own  merits  and  demerits  as  well  as  those 
of  all  other  men,  together  with  the  appro 
priate  judgment  [cf.  Aug.  De.  civ.  dei,  xx. 
14;  Pasch.].  The  question,  "  When  did  we 
see  thee  hungry  "  does  not  betray  an  igno 
rance  of  the  words  of  Christ  on  the  part 
of  the  blessed  [cf.  Maid.],  but  shows  their 
deep-felt  humility  [cf.  Orig.  op.  imp.  Bed. 
Rab.  Pasch.  Thorn.],  and  their  astonishment 
at  the  greatness  of  the  reward  [cf.  Alb. 
Lap.],  while  it  confirms  the  truth  that  the 
reward  is  given  not  only  after  the  good 
works,  but  also  on  their  account  [cf.  Maid.]. 
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41.  Then  lie  shall  say  to  them  also  that  shall  be  on  his  left  hand  : 
Depart  from  me,  you  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire  which  was  prepared 
for  the  devil  and  his  angels. 

42.  For  I  was  hungry,  and  you  gave  me  not  to  eat ;  I  was  thirsty, 
and  you  gave  me  not  to  drink. 

43.  I  was  a  stranger,  and   you  took   me   not   in ;  naked,  and   you 
covered  me  not ;  sick  and  in  prison,  and  you  did  not  visit  me. 

44.  Then   they  also  shall  answer   him,  saying :  Lord,  when  did  we 
see  thee   hungry,  or  thirsty,  or  a  stranger,  or  naked,  or   sick,  or  in 
prison,  and  did  not  minister  to  thee  ? 

45.  Then  he  shall  answer  them,  saying :  Amen  I  say  to  you,  as  long 
as  you  did  it  not  to  one  of  these  least,  neither  did  you  do  it  to  me. 

46.  And  these  shall  go  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  just 
into  life  everlasting. 

c  d  if*  dub  eg  rush.  In  41 :  "  which  my  Father  prepared  "  a  b  c  ff1 2  g1  h 
rush  Ir  Orig  Cypr  Hil  Aug  D,  2  cursives,  Just.  In  45 :  "  brethren  "  is  added 
in  F,  some  cursives,  Chrys ;  "  of  these  my  brethren  that  walk  in  my  name  " 
in  ken. 

Christ's  answer  urges  us  on  to  works  of 
charity  :  "  as  long  as  you  did  it,"  or  in  so  far 
as  yon  did  it,  "  to  one  of  these,"  not  of  the 
apostles  only  [cf.  Schegg],  but  of  "  my  least 
brethren,"  however  poor  and  suffering  [cf. 
Chrys.  Hil.  Theoph.]  ;  charitable  acts  done  to 
the  more  prominent  brethren  of  Christ  are  not 
excluded  by  this  [cf.  Orig.  Thorn.]  ;  "  you 
did  it  to  me"  [cf.  Mt.  x.  40],  because  first  you 
did  it  for  love  of  me  [cf.  Pasch.],  secondly, 
you  did  it  to  the  members  of  my  mystical 
body  [cf .  1  Cor.  vi.  15 ;  Acts  ix.  4  ;  xxii.  7  ; 
xxvi.  14],  and  thirdly,  you  did  it  to  my  breth 
ren  and  my  sisters  [cf.  Mt.  xii.  50  ;  Thorn.]. 
41.  Then  he  shall  say.]  c.  Sentence  of  the 
cursed.  "  Depart  from  me  "  expresses  the 
separation  from  God  and  all  that  is  good, 
and  since  the  words  of  God  are  effective,  they 
produce  what  they  signify  [cf.  Heb.  iv.  12]. 
"  You  cursed "  is  in  striking  opposition  to 
the  former  sentence  "  you  blessed  "  ;  but  the 
blessing  came  from  the  Father,  while  the 
curse  is  owing  to  the  malice  of  the  sinners 
themselves.  "  Into  everlasting  fire  "  signi 
fies,  in  the  first  place,  a  real  external  cause 
that  will  afflict  the  condemned  souls,  since  it 
is  the  same  fire  that  was  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels ;  secondly,  since  the 
words  form  part  of  the  judicial  sentence, 
they  must  describe  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  as  truly  as  it  can  be  described  in  hu 
man  language  ;  thirdly,  since  our  Lord  and 
his  inspired  writers  speak  of  the  eternal 
mansions,  and  the  marriage  feast  of  the  Lamb 
[cf.  Jn.  xiv.  2 ;  Apoc.  xix.  2],  though  these 
words  must  be  understood  in  an  analogical 
sense,  we  may  also  suppose  that  the  fire  of 
hell,  though  true  fire,  is  analogous  to  that  on 
earth,  and  this  the  more  because  qualities 
are  attributed  to  hell-fire  which  are  foreign 
to  all  earthly  fire  [cf .  Comely  in  1  Cor.  pp. 


88  ff.]  ;  fourthly,  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers 
concerning  the  material  fire  of  hell  may  be 
seen  in  Suar.  [De  angel,  viii.  12],  Petavius 
[De  angel,  iii.  4],  Bautz  [Die  Holle,  Mainz, 
1882,  pp.  99  f.],  Jer.  [in  Is.  Ixvi.  24],  Aug. 
[De  civ.  del,  xxi.  10]. 

42.  The  reason  for  the  condemnation  is 
the  neglect  of  that  fraternal  charity  for  the 
exercise  of  which  the  good  are  so  abundantly 
recompensed.  The  facility  of  the  good  omit 
ted  [cf.  Chrys.]  together  with  the  malice  of 
the  evil  done  [op.  imp.]  are  causes  that  render 
the  punishment  especially  painful.  The  an 
swer  of  the  wicked  in  its  eloquent  brevity 
enumerates  the  various  omissions  as  concisely 
as  possible,  thus  showing  their  consciousness 
of  guilt  [cf.  Caj.]  and  their  general  despair 
of  effecting  anything  good.  Since  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  the  divine  judge  will  thus 
reason  with  the  condemned,  as  if  their  words 
could  be  of  any  weight,  it  is  clear  that  here 
as  before  the  words  of  the  gospel  show  in 
a  human  way  what  principle  will  guide  the 
judge  in  his  final  sentence,  in  order  that  we 
may  prepare  ourselves  accordingly.  Jesus 
here  again  identifies  himself  with  the  least 
of  his  brethren,  a  spirit  that  was  minutely 
copied  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul  [cf.  Pasch.]. 

46.  Finally,  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
sentence  and  its  justification  in  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world,  both  sinners  and  saints  shall 
begin  their  life  of  everlasting  retribution. 
The  doubt  that  might  have  existed  concern 
ing  the  meaning  of  the  former  passage,  i.  e. 
whether  the  fire  was  to  be  everlasting  for 
the  devil  and  his  angels  only,  or  also  for 
men,  is  now  clearly  settled :  the  fire  of  the 
condemned  will  be  as  everlasting  as  the  life 
of  the  just  [cf.  Theoph.  Deut.  xxx.  15,  19]. 
The  name  "  life  "  for  the  dwelling  in  heaven 
alludes  to  the  relation  of  sin  to  death  [cf. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


1.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  ended  all  these  words,  he 
said  to  his  disciples  : 

2.  You  know  that  after  two  days  shall  be  the  pasch,  and  the  Son  of 
man  shall  be  delivered  up  to  be  crucified. 


Rom.  v.  12;  1  Cor.  xv.  22]  ;  even  the  Old 
Testament  employs  the  same  language  [cf. 
Dan.  xii.  2;  Wisd.  v.  15 ;  2  Mach.  vii.  14]. 
The  Rabbis  distinguish  life  eternal  for  the 
pious,  hell  for  the  wicked,  and  a  short  stay 
in  hell  for  the  mediocre  [cf.  Schottgen, 
Wiinsche].  Just.  [c.  Tryph.  c.  47]  and  Cle 
ment  of  Alexandria  [Quis  div.  salv.  40 ;  cf . 
Anger,  1.  c.  206,  274]  adduce  some  of  our 
Lord's  words  from  the  apocryphal  gospels  in 
explaining  the  foregoing  passage.  We  have 
here  only  the  general  sentence  of  the  just 
and  unjust,  not  the  individual  award  of  hap 
piness  and  misery  [cf.  Jer.  xvii.  10]. 

8.  History  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection, 
xxvi.-xxviii.  15. 

1.  THE  SACRED  PASSION,  xxvi.,  xxvii. 
1.]  The  Preparation,  xxvi.  1-46. 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass.]  The  history  of 
the  passion  as  told  by  St.  Matthew  contains 
three  parts  :  1.  The  preparation  ;  2.  the 
passion  ;  3.  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
passion.  The  preparation  again  contains 
three  sections:  a.]  The  preparation  of  the 
enemies,  Mt.  xxvi.  1-16  ;  6.]  the  preparation 
of  the  apostles,  xxvi.  17-35  ;  c.]  the  prepara 
tion  of  Jesus  himself,  xxvi.  06— 46.  The 
second  part,  containing  the  history  of  the 
passion  proper,  is  also  divided  into  three 
parts:  a.]  The  capture  of  Jesus,  xxvi.  47-56 ; 
6.]  the  trial  of  Jesus,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
civil,  xxvi.  57-75 ;  xxvii.  1-26 ;  c.]  the  exe 
cution,  xxvii.  27-50.  The  third  part  of  the 
history  of  the  passion,  containing  its  immedi 
ate  effects,  relates  events  «.]  in  nature,  xxvii. 
51  ;  6.1  in  the  realm  of  the  dead,  xxvii.  52, 
53 ;  c.J  and  in  that  of  the  living  [execution 
ers,  friends,  and  enemies],  xxvii.  54-66. 

1.  Preparation  for  the  passion,  a.]  On  the 
part  of  the  enemies  of  our  Lord.  a.  Intro 
duction.  [1]  Throughout  the  history  of  the 
preparation  St.  Matthew  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  Jesus  suffered  with  full  foreknowledge, 
and  therefore  freely.  Jesus  foretells  his 
crucifixion  in  v.  2,  his  burial  in  v.  12,  his 
betrayal  in  w.  21  ff.,  the  shedding  of  his 
blood  in  v.  28,  the  scandal  of  the  apostles 
and  the  denial  of  Peter  in  vv.  31  ff . ;  he 
freely  submits  to  the  chalice  of  his  passion 
in  vv.  39  ff.,  he  definitely  announces  the  ap 
proach  of  the  enemies  in  v.  46.  The  Jewish 
converts  cannot,  therefore,  have  supposed 
that  Jesus  suffered  by  constraint.  It  is  with 
a  view  to  prevent  this  impression  that  the 
evangelist  begins  the  present  section  with 
the  precise  prediction  of  Christ's  passion, 


and  of  its  date  and  nature,  a  prediction 
uttered  by  Jesus  two  days  before  the  pasch. 

[~]  The  time  of  the  prediction  is  deter 
mined  by  the  words  "  when  Jesus  had  ended 
all  these  words."  Thorn.  Bed.  Maid.  Bisp. 
Palma,  Alf.  etc.  explain  "  these  words "  as 
referring  to  all  Jesus  had  said  during  his 
public  life,  so  that  the  clause  forms  a  transi 
tion  from  the  office  of  Teacher  to  that  of 
Redeemer ;  Lamy,  Keil,  etc.  apply  "  these 
words  "  to  what  Jesus  had  spoken  after  his 
solemn  entrance  into  Jerusalem  [Mt.  xxi.  12 
ff.]  ;  Fil.  to  what  is  contained  in  Mt.  xxiii.- 
xxv. ;  Pasch.  Arn.  Weiss  to  the  prophecies 
concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  end  of  the  world,  xxiv.  xxv.  ;  judging 
from  a  similar  expression  of  the  evangelist  in 
vii.  28  ;  xi.  1 ;  xiii.  53 ;  xix.  1,  "  these  words  " 
applies  to  what  has  passed  in  the  last  few 
days  [Knab.]. 

[<?]  The  time  at  which  the  passion  will 
happen  is  the  pasch ;  the  word  "  pasch,'' 
Hebrew  HpC,  Aramaic  SPIDQ  from  the 

verb  nD5,  to  pass  over,  signifies  the  Pass 
over,  i.  e.  the  circumstance  that  the  angel 
who  slew  the  firstborn  of  the  Egyptians 
passed  over  the  houses  of  the  Israelites 
[cf.  Ex.  xii.  23,  27].  It  was  in  the  night  of 
this  passage,  and  later  on  in  commemoration 
of  this  merciful  event,  that  the  pasch  was 
immolated  and  eaten,  so  that  the  day  of 
the  pasch  was  the  fourteenth  day  of  Nisan 
[cf.  Ex.  xii.  3  ff.,  21;  2  Par.  xxx.  15,  17; 
xxxv.  1,  6 ;  xxx.  18 ;  Ex.  xii.  48 ;  Num.  ix. 
4 ;  Deut.  xvi.  1 ;  Jos.  v.  10 ;  4  Kings  xxiii. 
21 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  5  ;  Num.  xxviii.  16 ;  xxxiii. 
3;  Jos.  v.  10,  11].  In  a  wider  sense,  the 
name  "  pasch  "  was  extended  to  the  seven 
days  of  the  unleavened  bread,  which  began  on 
the  fifteenth  of  Nisan  [Deut.  xvi.  2,  3  ;  Jos. 
Antiq.  XIV.  ii.  1 ;  XVII.  ix.  3  ;  B.  J.  II.  i. 
3;  VI.  ix.  3],  and  vice  versa,  the  name 
"  days  of  the  unleavened  bread,"  or  "  of  the 
Azymes,"  was  extended  to  the  preceding  day, 
which  was  properly  "  the  pasch "  [Jos. 
Antiq.  II.  xv.  1].  Since  Jesus  was  crucified 
on  Friday  [Mk.  xv.  42 ;  Lk.  xxiii.  54 ;  Jn. 
xix.  31],  and  taken  prisoner  on  Thursday 
evening,  "two  days"  before  the  pasch  of 
which  the  evangelist  speaks  brings  us  to 
Tuesday  evening.  Whether  this  was  the 
eleventh  or  the  twelfth  day  of  Nisan  depends 
on  the  interpretation  of  verse  17,  i.  e.  on  the 
solution  of  the  question  whether  Jesus  cele 
brated  the  pasch  on  the  thirteenth  or  the 
fourteenth  of  Nisan. 

[4]    It  is  not  probable   that  the  clause 
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3.  Then  were  gathered  together  the  chief  priests  and  ancients  of  the 
people  into  the  court  of  the  high  priest,  who  was  called  Caiphas ; 

4.  And  they  consulted  together,  that  by  subtilty  they  might  appre 
hend  Jesus,  and  put  him  to  death. 

5.  But  they  said  :  Not  on  the  festival  day,  lest  perhaps  there  should 
be  a  tumult  among  the  people. 

In  3 :  "  and  the  scribes  "  added  in  S  T  A  H,  8  uncials,  most  cursives,  arm 
syr[both]  Chrys  [cf.  Mk.  xiv.  1  ;  Lk.  xxii.  1].     "  Caiaphas  "  in  am  fuld  med 


"  and  the  son  of  man  shall  be  delivered  up  " 
depends  on  the  conjunction  "  that  "  ;  though 
Jesus  had  foretold  his  passion  several  times 
before  [cf .  Mt.  xvi.  21 ;  xx.  18],  there  is  no 
sign  that  the  apostles  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  exact  day  of  the  coming  passion. 
Notice  also  the  striking  parallelism  which 
Jesus  establishes  between  his  suffering  and 
the  immolation  of  the  pasch,  and  the  no  less 
striking  opposition  between  the  day  deter 
mined  by  Jesus  and  the  following  decree  of 
his  enemies. 

3.  Then  were  gathered  together.]  /3.  The 
council.  In  this  section  the  evangelist  de 
scribes  the  time,  the  place,  the  members,  and 
the  resolutions  of  the  council. 

[1~\  The  time  is  indicated  by  "then," 
which  points  to  the  time  at  which  Jesus  pre 
dicted  his  passion  to  the  apostles.  It  is  true 
that  the  enemies  had  thought  of  killing 
Jesus  several  times  before  :  cf .  Mt.  xii.  1-4  ; 
Mk.  iii.  6  ;  after  the  resuscitation  of  Lazarus 
they  had  formally  decreed  his  death  [Jn.  xi. 
47-53].  But  after  that  time,  Jesus  had  en 
tered  Jerusalem  in  triumph,  had  taught  with 
the  greatest  effect  in  the  temple,  and  had 
especially  pronounced  on  that  very  day  the 
most  formidable  denunciations  against  them 
[Mt.  xxi.  23  ff.,  46;  xxii.,  xxiii.].  It  was, 
therefore,  but  natural  that  the  enemies  should 
try  under  these  circumstances  to  do  away 
with  their  dreaded  opponent.  Ancient  tra 
dition  says  that  the  council  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  on  which  day  the  Christians  used 
to  fast  in  honor  of  this  event ;  cf .  Aug.  ep. 
36,  30  [al.  86];  Theoph.  ad  Marc.  xiv.  1; 
Clem.  Alex.  Stromat.  vii.  12  ;  Orig.  horn,  x  ; 
in  Lev.  n.  2  ;  2  Cels.  viii.  21 ;  Tert.  de  ieiun. 
c.  2,  10,  13,  14 ;  ad  uxor.  ii.  4 ;  de  orat.  c. 
19,  23  ;  de  fug.  in  persec.  c.  1  ;  de  coron.  milit. 
c.  11 ;  Constit.  apost.  v.  15,  20  ;  vii.  23  ;  Canon. 
69  [al.  68]  ;  Ret.  Alex.  can.  15 ;  Past.  Herm. 
1.  3,  simil.  5,  c.  1  [cf.  Kirchenlexicon,  ed. 
Kaulen,  iv.  p.  1269].  Hence  Dion.  Jans. 
Maid.  Lap.  Knab.  etc.  place  the  council,  on 
Wednesday. 

[2~\  The  persons  that  assembled  are,  ac 
cording  to  the  first  gospel,  the  chief  priests 
and  ancients,  while  Mk.  xiv.  1  and  Lk.  xxii. 
2  substitute  the  "  scribes "  instead  of  the 
ancients.  Regarding  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes,  see  ii.  4  ;  concerning  the  ancients,  see 
xxi.  23 ;  xvi.  21 ;  these  latter  were  those 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin  that  did  not  be 
long  to  either  the  chief  priests  or  the  scribes. 


At  any  rate,  the  evangelists  name  all  the 
classes  that  constituted  the  Sanhedrin.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  trace  the  history  of  this 
body  of  men,  but  the  following  are  at  least 
allusions  to  what  must  have  developed  into 
the  Sanhedrin.  In  Num.  xi.  16  Moses  elects 
seventy  ancients  to  share  the  burden  of  his 
office  ;  the  ancients  appear  again  in  3  Kings 
viii.  1  ;  4  Kings  xxiii.  1  ;  Ezech.  xiv.  1  ;  xx. 
1.  In  Deut.  xvii.  8  ff. ;  xix.  16  ff. ;  2  Par. 
xix.  8  there  is  question  of  a  supreme  court  in 
Jerusalem,  but  the  body  has  no  legislative 
or  executive  power.  During  the  Persian 
period  this  court  can  hardly  have  been  very 
powerful :  cf .  Esdr.  v.  5,  9  ;  vi.  7,  14 ;  x.  8 ; 
2  Esdr.  ii.  16 ;  iv.  8,  13 ;  v.  7 ;  vii.  5.  But 
it  is  certain  that  there  existed  an  aristo 
cratic  ytpovffla  at  the  time  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  [223-187  B.  c.]  :  cf.  Jos.  Antiq.  XII. 
iii.  3 ;  1  Mach.  xii.  6 ;  xi.  23 ;  xii.  35  ;  xiii. 
36 ;  xiv.  20,  28;  vii.  33 ;  2  Mach.  i.  10;  iv. 
44 ;  xi.  27  ;  Judith  iv.  8  ;  xi.  14 ;  xv.  8  ;  Jos. 
Antiq.  XIII.  xvi.  5.  When  Pompey  took 
Jerusalem  [63  B.  c.],  the  monarchical  form  of 
authority  was  abolished,  but  the  high  priest 
retained  a  irpoaraaia.  rov  tOvovs  [Jos.  Antiq. 
xx.  10].  Gabinius  [57-55  B.  C.]  instituted 
five  Sanhedrin,  the  seats  of  four  of  which 
were  Jerusalem,  Gazara,  Jericho,  and  Gad- 
ara;  they  appear  to  have  been  juridical 
assemblies,  so  that  the  religious  Sanhedrin  at 
Jerusalem  must  have  been  limited  in  power 
[cf.  Jos.  Antiq.  XIV.  v.  4].  Csesar  [47  B.  c.] 
made  Hyrcanus  II.  ethnarch  of  the  Jews,  so 
that  the  power  of  the  Jerusalem  assembly 
extended  again  over  Galilee  [Jos.  Antiq. 
XIV.  ix.  3-5] ;  the  next  fact  we  learn  is 
that  Herod  massacred  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrin  in  37  B.  c.  [Antiq.  XIV.  ix.  4  ;  XV. 
i.  2].  Archelaus  reigned  only  over  Judea 
and  Samaria,  so  that  the  political  authority 
of  the  Sanhedrin  was  again  contracted  to 
these  narrow  limits  ;  but  it  increased  in  in 
tensity,  so  that  about  the  time  of  our  Lord 
it  is  represented  as  the  highest  judiciary 
authority  [Mt.  v.  22 ;  xxvi.  59 ;  Mk.  xiv. 
55  ;  xv.  1 ;  Lk.  xxii.  66 ;  Jn.  xi.  47  ;  Acts  iv. 
15  ;  v.  21  ff. ;  vi.  12  ff. ;  xxii.  30  ;  xxiii.  1  ff. ; 
xxiv.  20].  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusa 
lem  attempts  were  made  to  restore  the  San 
hedrin  at  Jabne,  at  Tiberias,  etc.,  but  in  fact 
the  institution  disappeared  [cf.  Schiirer, 
History  of  the  Jewish  People,  II.  i.  pp.  163- 
173]. 

The  Sanhedrin  was  composed  not  only  of 
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6.  And  when  Jesus  was  in  Bethania,  in  the  house  of  Simon  the 
leper, 

required  to  appear  in  an  humble  attitude 
and  dressed  in  mourning.  In  capital  trials 
all  was  calculated  to  favor  the  accused :  the 
reasons  for  him  must  be  heard  first,  no  one 
could  speak  against  him  after  speaking  in 
his  favor,  the  disciples  present  might  speak 
in  his  behalf,  a  favorable  sentence  could  be 
pronounced  on  the  day  of  the  trial,  an  unfa 
vorable  one  only  the  day  after;  the  voting 
began  with  the  youngest,  for  an  acquittal  a 
simple  majority  was  sufficient,  while  for 
condemnation  a  majority  of  two  was  re 
quired,  etc.  [ef.  Schiirer,  I.  c.  pp.  190-195]. 

[#]  The  place  of  the  assembly  is  deter 
mined  by  the  words  "  into  the  court  of  the 
high  priest."  Whether  "  the  court "  is  taken 
in  the  sense  of  house,  palace,  or  of  yard  [cf. 
Schanz,  Holtzmann,  Friedlieb,  Fil.  Keil, 
Weiss] ,  it  does  not  express  the  usual  place  of 
the  Sanhedrin's  meeting.  "  The  court  "  be 
longed  to  the  residence  of  the  high  priest, 
whose  real  name  was  Josephus,  but  whose 
surname  was  Caiphas  [from  SD^S,  rock,  or 

D^5  depression,  or  again  ;*^V"i  ',  cf .  Schiirer, 


scribes,  as  the  Rabbis  would  have  it,  who 
are  in  this  point  opposed  by  the  testimony 
of  Sacred  Scripture  and  of  Josephus,  but 
also  of  the  aristocratic  Sadducees  belonging 
mainly  to  the  priesthood,  and  of  the  Phari 
saic  leaders.  Though  Josephus  [Antiq.  XIV. 
ix.  -4 ;  XV.  i.  2]  testifies  that  Herod  put  45 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin  to  death,  we  may 
conclude  from  the  Mishna,  from  Num.  xi.  Iti, 
from  the  number  of  elders  appointed  by 
Josephus  himself  in  Galilee  [B.  J.  II.  xx.  5], 
and  from  the  tribunal  established  by  the 
zealots  in  Jerusalem  [B.  J.  IV.  v.  4],  that 
the  Sanhedrin  consisted  of  70  or  71  members. 
They  seem  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  civil 
power  and  by  the  votes  of  the  Sanhedrin 
itself,  to  have  been  admitted  to  office  by 
the  imposition  of  hands,  and  to  have  held 
their  office  for  life.  The  grades  of  the  San- 
he  drists  are  expressed  in  various  ways  :  the 
chief  priests,  the  scribes,  and  the  elders ; 
the  chief  priests,  and  the  scribes ;  the  chief 
priests,  and  the  elders  ;  the  chief  priests,  and 
the  whole  Sanhedrin  fcf.  Schiirer,  1.  c.  pp. 
174-179]. 

Nor  is  there  agreement  as  to  the  president 
of  the  institution :  the  Rabbis  confer  this 
dignity  on  a  prominent  scribe,  while  Sacred 
Scripture  and  the  writings  of  Josephus  make 
the  high  priest  president  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
The  prominent  scribes  may  have  been  the 
heads  of  their  party  in  the  assembly.  At 
the  time  of  our  Lord,  the  civil  power  of  the 
Sanhedrin  was  confined  to  the  eleven  topar- 
(,'hies  of  Judea,  but  their  religious  authority 
must  have  extended  even  to  the  Jews  of  the 
dispersion  [cf.  Acts  ix.  2].  On  the  whole,  it 
appears  to  have  been  rather  a  home-govern 
ment  as  distinct  from  the  Roman,  than  a 
religious  power  as  distinct  from  the  civil. 

Though  the  usual  days  of  meeting  were 
Monday  and  Thursday  in  case  of  the  local 
courts,  nothing  is  certain  about  the  time  of 
the  Sanhedrin's  meetings.  Still,  there  were 
no  regular  meetings  on  feast-days  and  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  since  the  sentence  of  death  had 
to  be  pronounced  the  day  after  the  trial,  no 
capital  cases  could  be  tried  on  the  eve  of  the 
S,-ibbath  [Schiirer,  II.  i.  pp.  180-190].  As 
to  the  place  of  meeting,  there  is  again  a 
discrepancy  between  the  Mishna  and  Jose 
phus  :  the  former  places  the  Gazith  inside 
the  temple  court,  while  the  latter  locates  it 
near  the  Xystus,  on  its  temple  side  [cf.  B.  J. 
V.  iv.  2  ;  II.  xvi.  3  ;  Middoth,  v.  4 ;  Sanhe 
drin,  xi.  2;  etc.].  The  members  of  the 
court  sat  in  a  semicircle,  so  that  they  might 
be  able  to  see  one  another.  In  front  of  them 
stood  the  two  clerks  of  the  court,  one  on  the 
right  hand  and  the  other  on  the  left,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  record  the  favorable  votes  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  unfavorable  ones  on  the 
other.  There  also  sat,  in  front  of  them,  three 
rows  of  disciples,  every  one  having  his  seat 
assigned  to  him.  The  prisoner  was  always 


1.  c.  p.  199 ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  XVIII.  ii.  2 ; 
iv.  3].  Caiphas  had  been  appointed  high 
priest  by  Valerius  Gratus,  and  remained  in 
office  till  deposed  by  Vitellius  [18-36  A.  D.]. 

[4]  The  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  took 
two  principal  resolutions  in  the  meeting  re 
ported  by  the  evangelist :  In  a  previous 
assembly  [Jn.  xi.  49;  cf.  Dion.  Caj.  Jans.], 
they  had  decreed  the  death  of  our  Lord, 
and  now  they  add  "  that  by  subtilty  they 
might  apprehend  Jesus,"  confirming  their 
former  resolution  to  "  put  him  to  death." 
Secondly,  they  resolve  that  this  is  not  to  be 
done  "  on  the  festival  day,"  not  as  if  they 
intended  to  do  it  before  [Neander,  Hausr.J, 
nor  as  if  only  the  day  of  the  solemn  feast 
were  to  be  excluded  [Wieseler],  but  the 
whole  feast  is  meant,  from  the  first  day  of 
Azymes  to  the  end  of  the  octave  [Jans. 
Schegg,  Fil.  etc.].  The  reason  for  this  sec 
ond  resolution  is  not  the  fear  of  God,  or  a 
prohibition  of  judicial  work  on  the  feast, 
but  the  fear  of  the  multitudes  whose  enthu 
siasm  they  had  witnessed  on  the  preceding 
Sunday. 

6.  And  when  Jesus  was  in  Bethania.] 
y.  The.  scandal.  In  this  section  we  must 
study  the  circumstances  of  the  incident,  the 
identity  of  the  woman,  the  behavior  of  the 
disciples,  and  the  words  of  our  Lord. 

[1]  The  circumstances  may  be  reduced  to 
place  and  time,  [a]  The  place  was  in  Be 
thania,  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  thus 
called  either  because  he  himself  had  suffered 
from  leprosy  and  had  been  cured,  perhaps 
by  Jesus,  or  because  this  name  attached 
to  the  family,  a  less  probable  supposition. 
Bethany  [house  of  dates]  is  the  village  of 
Martha  and  Lazarus,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Jerusalem,  on  the  way  to  Jericho,  near  the 
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7.  There  came  to  him  a  woman  having  an  alabaster  box  of  precious 
ointment,  and  poured  it  on  his  head  as  he  was  at  table. 

Mount  of  Olives  [cf .  Lk.  x.  38-42 ;  Jn.  xi. 


1,  18]. 

[6]  The  time  of  the  incident  is  involved  in 
greater  difficulties.  Each  of  the  four  gos 
pels  records  an  anointing  of  our  Lord  while 
at  table :  Mk.  xiv.  3-9  is  clearly  parallel  to 
the  present  passage  of  the  first  gospel ;  but 
it  is  asked  whether  the  anointing  told  by 
Jn.  xii.  1-11  and  Lk.  vii.  38  is  identical  with 
the  one  we  are  now  considering. 

Opinions,  i.  The  rationalistic  view,  that 
there  was  only  one  anointing  which  has 
been  told  differently  by  the  evangelists  ac 
cording  to  the  different  variations  of  tradi 
tion,  is  not  worth  refuting. 

ii.  Hengstenberg  and  Faillon  defend  that 
there  was  only  one  anointing,  which  hap 
pened  in  Bethany,  in  the  house  of  the  Phari 
see,  Simon  the  leper,  six  days  before  the 
pasch.  They  appeal  to  the  identity  of  cir 
cumstances  in  the  four  reports  of  the  evan 
gelists  as  proving  the  identity  of  the  inci 
dent.  (1)  According  to  the  gospels  the 
anointing  was  done  by  a  woman,  while 
Jesus  was  at  table  in  the  house  of  Simon ; 

(2)  the  ointment  is  brought  in  an  alabaster 
box,   the    action  of   the    woman  scandalizes 
those  present,  and  is  defended  by  our  Lord ; 

(3)  besides,  this  anointing  is  a  sign  of  the 
highest  reverence  and  the  greatest  love  if  it 
happened   only  once,  but  becomes   affecta 
tion  if  it  was  repeated   [cf.  Corluy,  in  Job. 
c.  xi.  diss.  prsev.  p.  265  f.j. 

in.  A  third  class  of  authors  is  by  no 
means  convinced  by  the  foregoing  argu 
ments  ;  they  rather  contend  that  there  were 
three  different  anointings,  the  first  of  which 
is  told  in  Lk.  vii.  37-46,  the  second  in  Jn. 
xii.  3-8,  the  third  in  Mt.  xxvi.  6-13  and 
Mk.  xiv.  3-9.  (1)  Orig.  Aug.  Euth.  appear 
to  favor  this  view,  though  Maid,  speaks  of 
Orig.  as  admitting  four  different  women 
anointing  Jesus.  The  arguments  are  based 
on  the  difference  of  circumstances  accom- 

?anying  the  accounts  in  the  four  gospels. 
.')  The  first  anointing  took  place  in  Galilee, 
probably  in  Nairn  [Lk.  vii.  11]  ;  the  second 
in  Bethany,  iu  the  house  of  Martha,  six  days 
before  the  pasch  [Jn.  xii.  2]  ;  the  third  also 
in  Bethany,  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper, 
two  days  before  the  pasch  [Mt.  xxvi.  2  ;  Mk. 
xiv.  1].  (3)  Again,  in  the  first  anointing  the 
woman  mingles  her  tears  and  kisses  with 
the  ointment,  Simon  alone  is  scandalized  in 
thought,  Jesus  defends  himself  rather  than 
the  woman,  the  disciples  are  not  mentioned  ; 
at  the  second  anointing  there  is  no  mention 
of  tears  and  kisses,  Judas  is  the  murmurer 
against  whom  Jesus  defends  the  woman, 
while  neither  Simon  the  Pharisee  nor  the 
sins  of  the  woman  are  mentioned.  The  first 
anointing  must  therefore  be  distinct  from 
the  second.  (4)  Similarly  the  distinction 
between  the  first  and  the  third  anointing  is 
proved :  iu  the  first,  the  feet  alone  are  anoint- 


ed,  and  Simon  the  Pharisee  is  the  host,  while 
in  the  third,  only  the  head  is  anointed,  and 
Simon  the  leper  is  the  host,  because  no  Phar 
isee    would   have    communed   with   Jesus  a 
few  days  before  his  death.     (5)  Finally,  the 
second  and  the  third  anointing  are  distinct, 
because   in   the  one  case  the  feet  only  are 
anointed  and  wiped  with  the  hair  of  Mary, 
while  in  the  other  the  head  is  anointed,  and 
the  disciples  murmur  instead  of  Judas  alone. 
iv.  Others  again  maintain  that  there  were 
only   two   distinct   anointings,   the    first   of 
which  happened  probably  in  Galilee,  and  is 
told  by  St.  Luke,  the  second  happened  six 
days  before  the  pasch  in  Bethany,  and  is 
told    by   the   other   three    evangelists.      (1) 
Chrys.  and  Jer.  admit  two  anointings,  though 
Chrys.  regards  the  accounts  of  the  synoptists 
as   referring    to   the    same    event.      Ambr. 
Aug.  Bed.   Maid,   identify  the    two   Simons 
that  occur  in  the  history  of  the  anointings, 
but    they   distinguish    the    anointings    [cf. 
Schanz].     (2)  This  opinion  evidently  implies 
two  points :  first,  that  the  anointing  of  Jn. 
xii.  1-11  is  identical  with  that  of  Mt.  xxvi. 
6-13  and  Mk.   xiv.  3-9 ;  secondly,  that  the 
anointing  told  in  Lk.  vii.  36  is  distinct  from 
the  preceding.     (3)  The   first  point  follows 
from  the  same  murmuring  against  the  ac 
tion   of  the   woman  and   the  same   defence 
of  Jesus,    while   the  anointing   of  the   feet 
told  by  St.  John  does  not  exclude  the  an 
ointing  of  the  head  told  by  the  first  and  sec 
ond  evangelist.     Besides,  these  latter  place 
the  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin,  but  not  the 
anointing,    on    the    second    day   before    the 
pasch,  so  that  the  anointing  may  have  taken 
place  on  the  sixth  day,  as  St.  John  has  it.    (4) 
That  the  anointing  told  in  the  third  gospel 
[Lk.  vii.  37-46]  is  distinct  from  the  anoint 
ing  related  in  the  other  three  gospels  fol 
lows  first  from  the  difference  of  place  [Gali 
lee  and  Bethany],  then  from  the  absence  of 
the  sinner  in  the  account  of  the  three  gos 
pels,  thirdly  from  the  difference  of  the  dis 
contented  party  [Simon  in  the  one  case,  Judas 
or  the  disciples  in  the  other],  finally  from 
the  circumstance    that   no   valid  argument 
has  been  advanced  against  the  distinction  of 
these  two  anointings.     (5)  The  name  Simon 
was  so  common  that  it  does  not  imply  the 
identity  of  the  host  in  the  two  events,  and 
there  is  no  repugnance  in  our  Lord's  having 
his  feet  anointed  twice,  either  by  the  same 
person  or  by  two  different  persons  [cf .  Corluy, 
in  Joh.  pp.  267  ff.].    We  must  therefore  place 
this  event  six  days  before  the  pasch,  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  narrative  of  the  fourth 
gospel.  , 

7.  There  came  to  him  a  woman.]  [~J 
The  woman.  The  fourth  gospel  is  more 
definite  in  the  description  of  the  events  [Jn. 
xii.  3]  :  "  Mary  therefore  took  a  pound  of 
ointment  of  right  spikenard,  of  great  price, 
and  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped 
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his  feet  with  her  hair."  Concerning  the 
alabaster  box  or  vase,  see  Suidas  and  Herod, 
iii.  20.  It  was  the  usual  cruse  or  pot  for 
ointment,  with  a  long,  narrow  neck,  and 
sealed  at  the  top.  According  to  Pliny,  the 
ointment  kept  best  in  those  cruses.  As  to 
the  nature  of  the  ointment,  see  Mk.  xiv.  3 ; 
Ju.  xii.  3.  The  first  gospel  does  not  describe 
"  the  woman  "  more  accurately,  bocause  she 
must  have  been  well  known  in  the  early 
Palestinian  church,  St.  John  identifies  her 
with  Mary  the  sister  of  Lazarus.  Hence 
the  question  arises,  is  Mary  the  sister  of 
Lazarus  the  same  as  Mary  Magdalene  and 
the  sinful  woman  who  anointed  the  feet  of 
Jesus  in  Galilee  [Lk.  vii.  38]  ?  [Cf.  Acta 
Sanctorum,  Jul.  t.  v.  pp.  187  f. ;  Faillon, 
Monuments  ine'dits  sur  1'apostolat  de  S. 
Marie-Madeleine,  Paris,  1805,  i.  pp.  1-283 ; 
Corluy,  Comm.  in  Job.  c.  xi.  Gandavi,  1880, 
pp.  203-279 ;  etc.] 

[a]  Though  the  Greeks  celebrate  three 
different  feasts  [March  31,  of  the  sinful 
woman;  March  IS,  of  the  sister  of  Lazarus; 
July  22,  of  Mary  Magdalene]  of  these  women, 
(a)  their  meiiologies  are  of  little  historical 
authority;  they  nowhere  suppose  three  dif 
ferent  persons,  and  far  from  denying  their 
identity,  they  call  Mary  Magdalene  the  bearer 
of  the  ointment.  (0)  The  Latin  liturgies 
from  the  sixth  to  the  sixteenth  century  are 
unanimous  in  regarding  the  three  women 
as  really  identical.  (7)  If  Mary  Magdalene 
stands  among  the  virgins  and  widows  in  the 
litanies,  she  holds  this  place  on  account  of 
her  near  relationship  to  our  Lord,  not  on  ac 
count  of  her  virginity.  (5)  The  identity  of 
the  three  women  is  supposed  in  not  less  than 
ten  passages  of  the  office  of  July  22,  even 
though  Clement  VIII.  intended  to  remove 
the  passage  of  the  hymn  in  which  the  iden 
tity  is  asserted,  (e)  The  passage  in  the  mar- 
tyrology  of  Jerome  which  assigns  the  feast 
of  Mary  and  Martha  to  January  19  reads  in 
other  codd.  Marius  and  Martha,  adding  va 
rious  other  clauses.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
the  liturgies  favor  the  identity  of  the  three 
women. 

[6]  Among  the  Fathers,  (a)  Apollinaris, 
Ephr.  Ambr.  Chrysol.  Jer.  and  Gregory  the 
Great  maintain  the  identity  of  the  three. 
(j3)  Besides,  the  Concordia  Ammonii,  Tert. 
Eus.  Ps.  Bas.  Mopsuest.  Audr.  Cretensis, 
Clem.  Alex.  Paulin.  Hil.  Aug.  identify  Mary 
of  Bethany  with  the  sinful  woman  ;  and  this 
is  the  more  significant  because  no  single 
Father  distinguishes  the  sinful  woman  from 
Mary  Magdalene.  (7)  It  is  true  that  the 
Constit.  apost.  and  Joh.  Thessaloiiicensis  dis 
tinguish  Mary  of  Bethany  and  Mary  Magda 
lene,  and  that  Orig.  Chrys.  Theoph.  Euth. 
Viet.  Antioch.  Proclus,  Basil.  Seleiicius, 
Hesych.  distinguish  between  Mary  of  Beth 
any  and  the  sinful  woman ;  but  this  they 
did  mainly  for  exegetical  reasons,  not  through 
historical  considerations.  The  patristic  au 
thority  as  far  as  it  is  a  witness  favors,  there 
fore,  the  unity  of  the  three  women  [cf.  Cor 
luy,  1.  c.  pp.  272-277].  (8)  It  was  therefore 


without  good  reason  that  Fab.  Stapulensis 
in  the  sixteenth  century  appealed  to  the 
Fathers  as  favoring  the  distinction  of  three 
women ;  Clichtovffeus,  Estius,  Anquetinus, 
Tillemont,  Calmet,  followed  his  opinion,  but 
were  opposed  by  the  faculty  of  Paris,  Card. 
Fisher,  B.  Lamy,  Sollerius,  Trevet,  Maid. 
Hengstenb.  etc. 

[cj  Coming  to  the  gospels,  we  shall  first 
briefly  state  the  passages  in  which  the  holy 
women  are  mentioned,  and  then  add  a  few 
remarks  by  way  of  commentary,  (a)  Mary 
Magdalene  is  mentioned  in  Lk.  viii.  2  as  hav 
ing  been  freed  by  Jesus  of  seven  devils  and 
accompanying  her  Lord  in  consequence ; 
again  in  Mt.  xxvii.  50,  01 ;  Mk.  xv.  40,  47  ; 
and  Jn.  xix.  25,  where  she  is  said  to  have  been 
present  at  the  crucifixion  and  the  burial  of 
Jesus ;  finally,  in  Mt.  xxviii.  1 ;  Mk.  xvi.  1,  9, 
Jn.  xx.  1  f .,  18 ;  Lk.  xxiv.  10  we  have  the  his 
tory  of  Easter  Sunday,  (ft)  Mary  the  sister 
of  Lazarus  is  mentioned  in  Lk.  x.  38-42  as 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus ;  in  Jn.  xi.  2,  3,  5, 
19,  20,  28-33,  45  she  occurs  in  the  history  of 
the  resuscitation  of  Lazarus ;  in  Jn.  xii.  3-8 
she  anoints  Jesus  in  Bethany.  (7)  Finally, 
the  sinful  woman  is  mentioned  only  by  St. 
Luke,  vii.  30-50,  as  anointing  the  feet  of 
Jesus  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee. 
(S)  Reflecting  on  the  foregoing  passages,  we 
find  a  number  of  points  that  render  the  iden 
tity  of  these  women  highly  probable.  The 
devotion  accompanying  the  anointing  in 
Bethany  resembles  that  shown  in  Galilee  ; 
the  love  of  Mary  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  resem 
bles  the  love  of  Magdalene  under  the  cross 
and  at  the  sepulchre  ;  the  character  of  the 
sinner  agrees  well  with  Magdalene's  being 
possessed  with  seven  devils  ;  the  friendship 
of  Mary's  family  for  Jesus  agrees  perfectly 
with  their  Galilean  nationality,  so  that  Mary 
may  be  called  Magdalene  ;  the  aorist  tense  in 
Jn.  xi.  2  shows  that  Mary  had  anointed  our 
Lord  before  (cf.  Jn.  vi.  72  ;  vii.  50  ;  xix.  39  ; 
xxi.  20),  though  the  fourth  gospel  does  not 
tell  the  event,  but  supposes  it  known  through 
the  gospel  of  St.  Luke.  (e)  Besides,  we 
need  >  not  admit  a  distinction  of  the  women 
on  account  of  what  is  told  about  them  in  the 
four  gospels.  St.  John  calls  the  woman  sim 
ply  Mary  when  there  is  question  of  events  in 
her  household  where  she  need  not  be  distin 
guished  from  any  other  Mary  ;  but  when  the 
events  occur  in  public,  St.  John  calls  her 
Mary  Magdalene,  in  order  to  distinguish  her 
from  Mary  Cleophas.  St.  Luke  speaks  first 
of  the  sinful  woman  [vii.  30-50],  and  after 
wards  of  Mary  Magdalene  [viii.  2],  without 
stating  their  identity  ;  but  in  the  same  man 
ner  does  he  tell  in  v.  27  of  the  call  of  Levi 
the  publican,  and  in  vi.  15  of  Matthew's  choice 
among  the  twelve,  without  identifying  Levi 
with  Matthew.  (0  Finally,  the  sinful  woman 
was  not  necessarily  a  public  sinner,  but  she 
may  have  lived  in  sin  with  a  certain  individual, 
so  that  her  company  and  faithful  adherence 
brought  no  discredit  on  Jesus  or  the  apostolic 
college  [cf.  Corluy,  1.  c.  pp.  208-272].  On  the 
whole,  the  gospels  appear,  therefore,  to  favor 
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8.  And  the  disciples  seeing  it,  had  indignation,  saying :  To  what 
purpose  is  this  waste  ? 

9.  For  this  might  have  been  sold  for  much,  and  given  to  the  poor. 

10.  And  Jesus  knowing   it,   said  to  them  :    Why  do  you  trouble 
this  woman  ?  for  she  hath  wrought  a  good  work  upon  me. 

11.  For  the  poor  you  have  always  with  you,  but  me  you  have  not 
always. 

12.  For  she  in  pouring  this  ointment  upon  my  body  hath  done  it  for 
my  burial. 

13.  Amen  I  say  to  you,  wheresoever  this  gospel  shall  be  preached  in 
the  whole  world,  that  also  which  she  hath  done  shall  be  told  for  a 
memory  of  her. 

14.  Then  went  one  of  the  twelve,  who  was  called  Judas  Iscariot,  to 
the  chief  priests, 

ken  lind.   In  9  :  "  at  a  high  price  "  in  ept  ken  rush.    In  10  :  "  for  "  is  omitted 
in  a  c  ff1  g1-  2  vg[most]  sah  arm  seth.     In  11 :  "you  will  have  "  in  vg  [many 


the  identity  of  the  sinful  woman  with  Mary 
Magdalene  and  Mary  of  Bethany,  (rj)  In 
the  East  the  feet  of  the  arriving  guest  were 
washed,  and  his  hair  and  beard  were  anoint 
ed  with  oil  ;  but  at  times  the  aromatic  oil 
was  poured  even  over  his  clothes  and  feet. 
It  was  in  accordance  with  this  custom  that 
Mary  approached  Jesus  as  soon  as  he  reclined 
at  table,  broke  the  neck  of  the  alabaster  vase 
[Mk.  xiv.  3],  poured  the  precious  contents 
over  the  head  of  our  Lord  [Mt.  xxvi.  7],  and 
even  over  his  sacred  feet,  which  she  wiped 
with  her  hair  [Jn.  xii.  3].  The  first  gospel 
tells  what  was  ordinary  in  the  action  of 
Mary,  the  fourth  records  Mary's  extraordi 
nary  devotion  and  reverence  for  Jesus. 

8.  And  the  disciples  seeing  it.]  [3]  The 
disciples.  They  first  call  Mary's  action  a 
waste,  and  then  add  a  reason  why  it  should 
have  been  avoided  :  the  ointment  might  have 
been  sold  for  three  hundred  denarii  [Mk.  xiv. 
5  ;  Jn.  xii.  5],  about  $45.00  in  our  money,  and 
given  to  the  poor  in  accordance  with  the  re 
peated  words  of  praise  bestowed  upon  works 
of  mercy  by  Jesus  himself.  The  fourth  gos 
pel  [xii.  4,  5],  mentioning  only  Judas  as  the 
murmurer,  does  not  contradict  either  the  first 
or  the  second  gospel,  according  to  which 
"  some  "  [Mk.  xiv.  4]  or  "  the  disciples " 
[Mt.  xxvi.  8]  were  the  grumblers  ;  for  the 
"  some  "  and  the  "  disciples  "  may  be  a  syn 
ecdoche  [Jer.  Jans.  Maid.],  or  the  disciples 
really  followed  the  example  of  Judas,  but 
through  a  pure  motive  of  charity  [Chrys.  Jer. 
Euth.  Aug.  Paul.  Schegg,  Wichelh.  Keil]. 
The  explanation  that  St.  John  noticed  only 
the  action  of  Judas  [Alf .]  saves  the  veracity 
of  the  writer,  but  does  not  do  justice  to  that 
of  the  narrative. 

10.  And  Jesus  knowing  it.]  [4]  The  Mas 
ter.  Without  indicating  whether  Jesus  heard 
the  words  of  the  disciples  or  made  use  of  his 
supernatural  knowledge,  the  gospels  state, 


first,  the  position  of  our  Lord  with  regard  to 
the  interference  of  the  disciples ;  secondly, 
his  reason  for  this  position ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
promise  of  reward  for  Mary's  act  of  devo 
tion. 

[a]  The  position  of  Jesus  with  regard  to 
the  action  of  Mary  might  surprise  us,  if  it 
were  not  supported  by  the  good  reasons  that 
follow.  They  seem  to  imply  that  the  poor 
take  only  God's  place  in  our  acts  of  charity, 
so  that  there  is  no  need  of  thinking  of  the 
poor,  when  God  himself  in  a  manner  requires 
our  sacrifice. 

[6]  That  there  would  be  always  poor  with 
the  apostles  followed  from  Deut.  xv.  11 ; 
Jesus  does  not  compare  his  mere  presence 
with  the  presence  of  the  poor,  but  he  com 
pares  his  bodily  needs  with  those  of  the  poor. 
His  needs  he  explains  as  consisting  in  the 
necessary  preparation  of  his  body  for  burial. 
That  the  body  of  Jesus  would  be  honored 
in  the  burial  was  predicted  by  Isaias  [liii. 
9],  and  the  manner  of  anointing  dead  bodies 
of  honored  persons  is  described  2  Par.  xvi. 
14.  Between  the  death  and  the  burial  of 
Jesus  there  was  no  time  to  perform  this  duty, 
and  when  the  holy  women  wished  to  fulfil 
the  same  on  Sunday  morning,  our  Lord  had 
already  risen.  It  may  be  on  this  account 
that  Mary  is  said  to  have  really  intended  her 
anointing  as  a  preparation  for  the  burial  of 
her  Master  [Caj.  Arn.  Bisp.  P.],  which  is, 
however,  more  commonly  denied  [Jans.  Maid. 
Lap.  Schegg,  Schanz,  Keil,  Weiss,  etc.],  so 
that  our  Lord  regards  the  action  of  Mary  as 
a  prophetic  symbol. 

[c]  The  reward  of  Mary  is  certainly  great 
beyond  measure,  but  it  is  fulfilled  to  the 
letter  none  the  less  ;  for  where  the  gospel  of 
Christ's  death  and  suffering  is  preached,  there 
is  Mary's  memory  connected  with  that  of  her 
divine  Master  [Chrys.  Orig.]. 

14.  Then  went  one  of  the   twelve.]      8. 
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15.  Aiid  said  to  them :  What  will  you  give  me,  and  I  will  deliver 
him  unto  you  ?     But  they  appointed  him  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

16.  And  from  thenceforth  he  sought  opportunity  to  betray  him. 

17.  And  on  the  first  day  of  the  Azymes,  the  disciples  came  to  Jesus, 
saying  :  Where  wilt  thou  that  we  prepare  for  thee  to  eat  the  pasch  ? 

codd.].     In   16 :    "  to  them  "  is  added  in  D  b  c  h  q  cop  arm  Eus  Orig.     In 
17 :   "  day  "  is  omitted  in  am  cav  hub*  ing  med  tol  val  lind*  harl  c  g1  ff1  q. 


The  traitor.  The  first  gospel  first  determines 
the  person  of  the  traitor ;  secondly,  it  records 
his  compact  with  the  enemies  ;  thirdly,  it  tells 
of  the  subsequent  state  of  his  mind. 

\_f]  The  traitor  is  Judas  Iscariot  [x.  4], 
who  is  called  by  all  evangelists  one  of  the 
twelve,  probably  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
sad  contrast  between  his  state  and  his  sin 
[Chrys.].  Moreover,  the  gospels  describe  the 
internal  state  of  the  traitor  :  according  to  Jn. 
vi.  71  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  true  believer 
about  a  year  before  his  treason,  after  the 
Eucharistic  discourse  of  our  Lord ;  the  hope 
to  enrich  himself  by  stealing  from  the  com 
mon  purse  [Jn.  xii.  6]  had  kept  him  thus 
long  in  the  company  of  Jesus  and  his  apos 
tles.  At  the  supper  in  Bethany  he  mur 
mured  against  the  action  of  Mary,  because 
the  alms  which  he  ostensibly  desired  to  give 
to  the  poor  did  not  pass  through  his  hands 
and  afford  him  the  occasion  of  a  new  theft. 
That  this  was  the  final  occasion  for  his  defec 
tion  follows  from  the  unchronological  order 
of  the  supper  in  the  first  gospel  [against 
Schegg  and  Wichelhaus],  and  the  connection 
the  evangelist  establishes  between  the  de 
parture  of  Judas  to  the  chief  priests  by  means 
of  the  particle  "  then  "  ;  for  it  follows  from 
what  has  been  said  about  the  time  of  the  sup 
per  that  "  then  "  is  no  mere  adverb  of  time 
in  this  passage.  Though  Strauss,  Meyer,  etc. 
see  an  inexplicable  contradiction  between 
Jn.  xiii.  27  on  the  one  hand  and  Mt.  xxvi. 
14  and  Lk.  xxii.  3  on  the  other,  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  fourth  gospel  speaks 
already  in  xiii.  2  of  Judas'  yielding  to  the 
snares  of  the  enemy,  so  that  it  tells  impli 
citly  what  the  other  gospels  state  explicitly. 
In  any  case,  the  traitor  went  to  the  chief 
priests  after  their  council  against  Jesus,  be 
cause  his  offer  changed  their  manner  of  pro 
ceeding. 

\2~\  The  contract.  Though  any  member  of 
the  Synagogue  not  believing  in  the  Messias- 
ship  of  Jesus  was  obliged  to  deliver  Jesus 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  if  he  could 
conveniently  do  so  [ Jn.  xi.  56] ,  Judas'  avarice 
shut  his  eyes  to  this  duty.  Far  from  acting 
through  any  love  of  Jesus,  or  any  desire  of 
advancing  his  Messianic  claims,  as  some  mod 
ern  writers  have  believed,  Judas  has  not  even 
the  merit  of  a  blind  religious  fanatic.  The 
chief  priests  on  their  part  "  appointed " 
[Vulg.  Theoph.  Bisp.  Am.  Fil.]  or  "  weighed 
out  "  [Schanz,  P.  Keil,  Weiss]  for  him  thirty 
silver  shekels,  or  §17-20.00  in  our  money. 
The  idea  of  weighing  in  the  foregoing  verb 


alludes  to  Zach.  xi.  12,  which  prophecy  is 
fulfilled  in  the  present  event ;  the  verb  was 
used  on  account  of  the  ancient  custom  of 
weighing  the  money  instead  of  counting  it, 
and  was  retained  even  when  coined  money 
had  been  introduced.  The  sum  itself  was  the 
common  price  of  a  slave,  whether  bought  in 
the  market  [Lightfoot,  Schottgen,  Wetstein, 
in  1.],  or  paid  for  by  way  of  restitution  [Ex. 
xxi.  32],  Mk.  xiv.  11  and  Lk.  xxii.  5  show 
that  payment  was  not  then  made  to  Judas. 
According  to  Lk.  xxii.  6,  Judas  had  the  mean 
ness  to  give  his  express  assent  to  the  offer  of 
the  chief  priests. 

[3]  The  subsequent  state  of  Judas'  mind  ia 
that  required  for  a  continuous  act  of  treason 
and  false  friendship.  Without  assuming  that 
he  foresaw  or  intended  all  the  consequences 
of  his  treason,  he  remained  permanently  in 
the  condition  implied  by  the  question,  "  What 
will  you  give  me,  and  I  will  deliver  him  unto 
you  ?  "  This  is  a  fit  conclusion  to  the  history 
of  the  preparation  of  the  enemies  for  the 
passion  of  Jesus,  since  it  describes  the  state 
of  Christ's  enemies  in  all  ages. 

17.  And  on  the  first  day  of  the  Azymes.] 
&.]  Preparation  of  the  disciples  for  the  passion. 
This  section  contains  first  an  introduction, 
w.  17-20 ;  secondly,  the  prediction  of  the  be 
trayal,  vv.  21-25  ;  thirdly,  the  institution  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  vv.  20-29  ;  fourthly,  the 
prediction  of  the  scandal  and  of  the  denial, 
vv.  30-35. 

o.  Introduction.  This  contains  first  the 
question  of  the  disciples,  v.  17  ;  secondly,  the 
answer  of  Jesus,  v.  18 ;  thirdly,  the  subse 
quent  action  of  the  disciples,  v.  19 ;  fourthly, 
the  action  of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples, 
v.  20. 

[.?]  The  question  of  the  disciples,  [a]  The 
literal  meaning  of  this  verse  does  not  give 
us  much  difficulty.  According  to  Ex.  xxii. 
6,  the  paschal  lamb  must  be  immolated  on 
ftie  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month  [Ni- 
san],  and  v.  18  of  the  same  chapter  enjoins 
that  azymes  must  be  eaten  from  the  evening 
of  the  fourteenth  to  that  of  the  twenty-first 
day  of  Nisan.  Lev.  xxiii.  5  states  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  Passover  of  the  Lord  is  on 
the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  day,  and  the 
solemnity  of  the  Azymes  on  the  fifteenth ; 
unleavened  bread  must  be  eaten  for  seven 
days,  and  the  first  day  is  to  be  especially 
solemn  and  sacred,  so  that  no  servile  work 
must  be  done  on  it.  Similar  injunctions  are 
contained  in  Num.  xxviii.  16-18.  According 
to  these  texts  it  would  appear  that  the  fif- 
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teenth  day  is  the  first  day  of  Azymes ;  but 
since  unleavened  bread  had  to  be  eaten  with 
the  paschal  lamb,  and  since  all  leaven  had 
to  be  removed  from  the  houses  after  noon 
on  the  fourteenth,  this  day  was  called  the 
first  day  of  Azymes  [Jos.  Antiq.  II.  xv.  1  ; 
III.  x.  5].  According  to  Lk.  xxii.  8  it  is 
our  Lord  who  gives  first  the  command  to 
Peter  a;id  John  to  go  and  prepare  the  pasch  ; 
the  question  of  the  disciples  follows  the  words 
of  Jesus. 

[6]  That  the  pasch  must  be  taken  in  its 
usual  sense  of  paschal  lamb  is  clear  from 
the  words  of  the  evangelists  [Mt.  xxvi.  19 ; 
Mk.  xiv.  12,  16;  Lk.  xxii.  13],  of  the  two 
disciples  [Mt.  xxvi.  IT  ;  Mk.  xiv.  12 ;  Lk. 
xxii.  13],  and  of  our  Lord  himself  [Mt. 
xxvi.  18;  Mk.  xiv.  14;  Lk.  xxii.  8,  11,  15], 
who  agree  in  calling  it  "  the  pasch  "  without 
any  qualification  ;  the  owner  of  the  supper- 
room  in  Jerusalem  understands  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  three  synoptists  imply. 
Besides,  the  first  day  of  Azymes  [Mt.  xxvi. 
17],  or  the  fourteenth  day  of  Nisan,  was  the 
day  on  which  the  paschal  lamb  was  eaten, 
so  that  Jesus  cannot  have  referred  to  a  pas 
chal  supper  different  from  the  legal  one. 
That  the  first  day  of  Azymes  cannot  be 
taken  as  the  thirteenth  day  of  Nisan,  or  sig 
nify  "  before  the  first  day  of  Azymes,"  fol 
lows  from  the  third  gospel  [Lk.  xxii.  7], 
wherein  the  day  of  Azymes  is  determined  by 
the  clause  "  on  which  it  was  necessary  that 
the  pasch  should  be  killed " ;  for  this  was 
legally  done  on  the  fourteenth.  Again,  it 
follows  from  the  second  gospel  [Mk.  xiv. 
12]  that  the  Jews  did  not  postpone  their 
pasch  to  the  fifteenth  day  of  Nisan  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord's  death,  since  it  deter 
mines  the  first  day  of  Azjrnes  as  that  "  on 
which  they  sacrifice  their  pasch." 

[c]  The  opinion  of  the  Fathers  on  the  ques 
tion  we  are  now  considering  may  be  reduced 
to  certain  heads :  Apollinaris,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Hippolytus,  fragments  of 
whose  writings  are  preserved  in  the  Chroni- 
con  Paschale  [cf.  ed.  Dindorf,  t.  i.  p.  13  if.], 
contend  that  our  Lord  did  not  celebrate  a 
paschal  supper  in  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
but  that  he  suffered  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  Nisan.  We  have  seen  that  the  gospels 
do  not  allow  us  to  deny  the  celebration  of 
the  paschal  supper  in  the  last  year  of  Christ's 
life.  The  foregoing  writers  impugned  the 
Judaizing  Quartodecimans,  and  in  their  zeal 
to  abolish  the  celebration  of  the  Jewish 
paschal  supper  in  the  Christian  community, 
they  exceeded  the  bounds  of  truth,  while 
the  very  existence  of  their  adversaries  attests 
an  ancient  tradition  in  the  church  that  Jesus 
had  eaten  the  pasch  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
Nisan.  This  error  on  the  part  of  the  ortho 
dox  champions  must  have  arisen  from  the 
principle  that  Jesus  is  our  true  pasch,  stated 
by  St.  Paul  [1  Cor.  v.  7],  and  repeated  by  St. 
Justin  [c.  Tryph.  c.  40,  111]  and  St.  Ire- 
naeus  [adv.  hser.  iv.  10;  cf.  II.  xxii.  3].  But 
as  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  our  Lord 
died  in  the  temple  where  the  paschal  lamb 


was  immolated,  so  it  does  not  fol'ev,'  that 
he  died  precisely  on  the  day  when  the  immo 
lation  of  the  Jewish  pasch  happened.  But 
even  tha  temporal  coincidence  of  the  eating 
of  the  pasch  and  the  doatli  of  Jesus  may  be 
admitted ;  for  since  the  pasch  was  eaten 
after  sunset  on  the  fourteenth  day,  accord 
ing  to  Jewish  computation  it  fell  in  the  be 
ginning  of  the  fifteenth  day,  towards  the  end 
of  which  our  Lord  died.  Tertullian  [adv. 
Jud.  c.  8]  could  therefore  maintain  that 
Jesus  died  on  the  first  day  of  Azymes,  since 
his  Jewish  adversaries  were  accustomed  to 
begin  their  fifteenth  day  with  the  evening  of 
the  fourteenth,  on  which  unleavened  bread 
was  eaten  with  the  pasch.  This  computation 
of  the  day,  together  with  the  foregoing  state 
ment  of  St.  Paul,  gave  rise  to  the  orthodox 
Quartodecimans  in  Asia  Minor,  who  cele 
brated  the  commemoration  of  our  Lord's 
death  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  Nisan 
[Epiph.  hser.  50,  1,2;  Theodoret.].  The 
statement  of  Julius  Africanus  [M.  10,  89], 
Ps.  Chrys.  [M.  59,  747],  the  Chron.  pasch. 
[M.  92,  537,  541],  and  of  certain  other  writ 
ers  [ibid.  536,537,  1133,  qu.  55]  is  explained 
in  the  same  manner.  Chrys.  [in  Jo.  horn. 
Ixxxiii.  3  ;  in  Mat.  horn.  Ixxxiv.  al.  Ixxxv. 
2],  Epiph.  [bar.  li.  26],  and  all  the  Latin 
writers  [Hilarian.  Chronograph.  Petr.  Damian 
etc.]  that  place  the  death  of  Jesus  on  the 
fourteenth  of  the  month,  are  really  in  favor 
of  assigning  the  crucifixion  to  the  fifteenth  ; 
for  the  Latins  call  the  fourteenth  the  day 
of  the  Full  Moon,  which  according  to  the 
Hebrew  calculation  falls  on  the  fifteenth 
[Petav.  doctr.  temp.  1.  v.  c.  16 ;  cf .  Patr.  de 
evgg.  diss.  59;  Knab.  etc.].  While,  there 
fore,  a  number  of  Fathers  plainly  assert  that 
Jesus  ate  the  supper  on  the  fourteenth  and 
died  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  Nisan ;  and  others, 
"  a  priori,"  as  it  were,  defend  against  the 
Judaizing  Quartodecimans  that  Jesus  must 
have  died  on  the  fourteenth ;  and  others  again, 
according  to  the  Jewish  manner  of  compu 
tation,  begin  the  day  on  which  Jesus  died 
on  the  evening  of  our  fourteenth ;  and  still 
others,  following  the  Roman  manner  of  no 
menclature,  called  the  Jewish  fifteenth  day 
of  the  month  the  fourteenth,  —  there  may 
be  some  few  who  were  induced  by  the  appar 
ent  doctrine  of  the  fourth  gospel  to  place 
the  day  of  our  Lord's  death  on  the  day  on 
which  the  Jews  ate  their  pasch  [cf.  Lact. 
epit.  div.  instit.  c.  45].  But  the  authority 
of  these  is  practically  obliterated  by  that  of 
the  foregoing  classes. 

[d]  If  we  consult  the  opinion  of  commen 
tators  on  the  question,  we  find  four  princi 
pal  classes  of  opinions :  First,  a  number  of 
rationalistic  and  Protestant  writers  contend 
that  no  harmony  between  the  fourth  and 
the  first  three  gospels  is  possible :  Bret- 
schneider,  Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  Schenkel,  etc. 
follow  the  synoptic  gospels  in  placing  the 
paschal  supper  on  the  fourteenth  and  the 
death  of  our  Lord  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
Nisan,  while  Liicke,  Bleek,  Meyer,  Hase, 
Ewald,  Schleiermacher,  Weiss,  Beyschlag, 
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Delitzsch,  Orelli,  Godet,  pretend  to  follow 
the  fourth  gospel  by  placing1  our  Lord's  death 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  Nisan. 

Secondly,  the  other  extreme  is  defended 
by  Lightfoot,  Bengel,  Kayser,  etc.  who  con 
tend  that  the  supper  recorded  by  Jn.  xiii.  ff. 
is  wholly  distinct  from  that  called  the  pasch 
by  the  synoptists  ;  this  is  not  only  improba 
ble  from  an  exegetical  point  of  view,  but 
does  not  even  escape  the  main  difficulty,  be 
cause  in  Jn.  xviii.  28  the  Jews  do  not  wish  to 
enter  Pilate's  house  for  fear  of  legal  unclean- 
ness  and  consequent  impossibility  to  eat  the 
pasch. 

Thirdly,  the  record  of  the  synoptic  gos 
pels  must  be  brought  into  agreement  with 
the  fourth  gospel,  so  that  Jesus  died  on  the 
day  on  which  the  Jews  ate  the  pasch :  this 
day  is  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  and  the  sup 
per,  which  was  not  the  regular  pasch,  took 
place  on  the  thirteenth  [Calmet,  Lang, 
Erasm.  Kuinoel,  Winer,  Alford,  Weizsacker, 
PHeiderer,  Grotius,  Caspari,  Sepp,  Lamy, 
Fouard,  Sidney  Smith  [cf.  The  Month, 
March,  1891,  p.  377]  ;  or  the  supper  was 
the  real  pasch,  but  happened  on  the  thir 
teenth,  while  Jesus  died  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  month  [Arn.  Schanz,  Mansel, 
Aberle ;  cf.  Tiibinger,  Quartalschr.  1863, 
pp.  84  ff.]  ;  or  again,  the  supper  was  the  real 
pasch  and  happened  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  Nisan,  while  the  Jews  for  some  reason  or 
other  transferred  their  paschal  supper  to  the 
fifteenth  [Jans.  Maid.  Petav.  Calv.  Scalig. 
Knab.  Cornely,  Grimm,  Ebrard,  Milligan ; 
ef.  Contemporary  Review,  1868,  nn.  8,  11]. 
This  last  opinion  coincides  with  that  we  are 
now  defending,  excepting  the  translation  of 
the  Jewish  paschal  supper  to  the  fifteenth 
day  of  Nisan  which,  we  shall  see,  is  not  re 
quired  by  the  fourth  gospel. 

The  fourth  opinion  harmonizes  the  fourth 
gospel  with  the  synoptists,  so  that  the  pas 
chal  supper  falls  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
Nisan,  and  the  death  of  our  Lord  on  the  fif 
teenth  [Schegg,  Lichtenstein,  Patr.  Langen, 
Tholuck,  Hengstenb.  Hofmann,  Lange,  Lu- 
thardt,  Wieseler,  Tolet.  Fil.  Keil,  Corluy, 
Nb'sgen,  etc.].  The  testimony  of  the  synop 
tists  and  the  patristic  view  of  the  matter 
have  already  been  considered.  It  only  re 
mains  to  state  its  agreement  with  the  fourth 
gospel  and  with  the  festal  regulations  of  the 
Jews. 

[e]  The  fourth  gospel  favors  the  opinion 
that  Jesus  ate  the  paschal  supper  on  the 
fourteenth  of  Nisan,  and  died  on  the  fif 
teenth.  For  according  to  Jn.  xiii.  1  the  sup 
per  was  held  "  before  the  festival  day  of  the 
pasch,"  i.  e.  not  on  the  festival  day  of  the 
pasch  [xii.  1],  but  on  the  first  day  of  Azymes  ; 
even  those  who  do  not  admit  such  a  distinc 
tion  between  the  festival  day  and  the  first 
day  of  Azymes  mast  grant  that  after  his 
residence  of  many  years  among  Gentiles,  and 
for  the  sake  of  his  Gentile  readers,  St.  John 
did  not  compute  his  days  according  to  the 
Hebrew  manner  of  reckoning,  so  that  he  ex 
pressed  the  first  day  of  Azymes,  and  not  the 


thirteenth  day  of  Nisan,  by  his  day  "  before 
the  festival  day  of  the  pasch." 

This  is  confirmed  by  an  occurrence  during 
the  supper  [xiii.  29]  :  When  Judas  left  the 
supper-room,  the  disciples  believed  that  he 
went  out  to  buy  the  necessaries  for  the  feast ; 
now  if  the  supper  took  place  on  the  evening 
of  the  thirteenth  according  to  our  manner 
of  reckoning,  why  should  Judas  buy  in  the 
night  the  necessaries  for  the  second  day  after 
that  time,  i.  e.  for  the  feast  that  fell  on  the 
fifteenth  ?  To  give  this  passage  a  reasonable 
meaning,  the  feast  must  have  occurred  the 
day  after  the  supper  according  to  our  man 
ner  of  speaking,  so  that  the  supper  took 
place  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth. 

St.  John  adds  a  third  expression  which 
forces  us  to  place  the  supper  on  the  four 
teenth  [xviii.  28]  :  When  the  Jews  brought 
Jesus  to  Pilate,  they  went  not  into  the  hall 
"  that  they  might  not  be  defiled,  but  that 
they  might  eat  the  pasch."  The  reader 
knows  that  this  event  happened  the  morning 
after  the  paschal  supper  celebrated  by  Jesus 
and  his  apostles  ;  but  the  words  show  that  it 
must  have  taken  place  on  the  morning  of 
the  fifteenth  day  of  Nisan.  Therefore  the 
paschal  supper  had  been  eaten  by  our  Lord 
on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth.  But  how 
can  we  show  that  this  happened  on  the  morn 
ing  of  the  fifteenth  ?  The  Jews  feared  to 
contract  a  legal  impurity  that  would  prevent 
them  from  eating  the  pasch,  i.  e.  from  eat 
ing  either  the  paschal  lamb  on  the  evening 
of  the  fourteenth  or  the  offerings  called  also 
Chagigah,  which  were  also  eaten  during  the 
course  of  the  fifteenth  [cf .  Deut.  xvi.  1,  2 ; 
2  Par.  xxxv.  7 ;  xxx.  22 ;  Mischna,  Pesachim, 
vi.  4 ;  Thesaur.  Ugolini,  t.  ix.  pp.  948,  949 ; 
Lightfoot,  Hor.  hebr.  in  Mt.  xxvi ;  etc.]. 
Now  the  legal  impurity  they  would  have 
contracted  by  entering  Pilate's  house  could 
not  have  prevented  them  from  eating  the 
paschal  lamb,  since  this  was  eaten  in  the 
evening,  after  the  impurity  had  ceased  [cf. 
Lev.  xv.  5  f. ;  19  f.  ;  Maimonides,  Pesachim, 
vi.  1],  Hence  they  feared  the  impurity, 
because  it  would  prevent  them  from  eating 
the  Chagigah  on  the  fifteenth,  and  therefore 
they  brought  Jesus  to  Pilate  in  the  morning 
of  the  fifteenth,  so  that  the  disciples  had 
eaten  the  passover  with  their  Master  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  Nisan. 

A  fourth  indication  requiring  us  to  place 
the  death  of  Jesus  on  the  fifteenth,  and  the 
paschal  supper  on  the  fourteenth,  is  con 
tained  in  Jn.  xix.  14,  31,  where  Jesus  is  said 
to  have  died  on  the  parasceve  of  the  pasch. 
Had  the  evangelist  intended  to  place  our 
Lord's  death  on  the  afternoon  of  the  four 
teenth,  he  could  not  have  placed  it  on  the 
parasceve  of  the  pasch,  because  in  that  sup 
position  Jesus  died  while  the  pasch  was  ac 
tually  immolated  in  the  temple,  and  therefore 
not  while  it  was  in  course  of  preparation. 
Since  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  both 
parasceve  and  its  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
equivalent  are  the  common  name  for  Friday, 
and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  this  appellation. 
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18.  But  Jesus  said :  Go  ye  into  the  city  to  a  certain  man,  and  say 
to  him  :    The  master  saith,  My  time  is  near  at  hand,  with  thee  I  make 
the  pasch  with  my  disciples. 

19.  And  the  disciples  did  as  Jesus  appointed  to  them,  and  they  pre 
pared  the  pasch. 


is  not  applied  to  the  day  before  the  solemn 
feast  of  the  Azymes  except  in  the  present 
Jewish  calendar  and  in  the  Midrash  Ruth, 
there  is  no  reason  for  departing  from  the 
common  meaning  of  the  expression  in  the 
foregoing  passages  of  St.  John. 

Finally,  the  parasceve  of  the  pasch  sug 
gests  that  the  solemn  feast  fell  in  that  year 
on  the  parasceve  or  Friday,  just  as  our 
Easter  Sunday  implies  the  identity  of  the 
two  solemnities  [Jn.  xix.  31]  ;  the  parasceve 
is  followed  not  by  a  day  of  only  relative 
rest,  as  was  the  solemn  day  of  the  Azymes, 
but  by  "  a  great  sabbath-day  "  on  which  the 
regular  sabbath  rest  was  observed,  a  circum 
stance  which  again  points  to  Friday  as  the 
less  rigorous  sabbath-day,  and  therefore  the 
solemnity -of  the  Azymes  or  the  fifteenth  day 
of  Nisan. 

[f]  To  show  that  the  death  could  happen 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  Nisan,  we  need  only 
point  to  the  authorities  according  to  which 
the  trial,  the  scourging,  the  crucifixion,  and 
the  burial  could  take  place  on  the  solemn 
day  of  Azymes  without  violation  of  the 
Jewish  law.  No  law  prohibited  trials  on 
feast-days,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Jom  Tob, 
v.  2  ;  Shabbath,  i.  ff. ;  the  contrary  practice 
actually  prevailed,  as  is  seen  from  repeated 
occurrences  told  in  the  gospels  :  Mk.  iii.  1 ; 
Mt.  xii.  9;  Lk.  iv.  29  ;  Jn.  vii.  31,  32,  45  ;  x. 
31,  36.  As  to  the  scourging,  it  was  ex 
pressly  stated  that  it  might  take  place  on  a 
feast-day,  but  not  on  a  sabbath  [Jerusal. 
Talm.  Betza,  v.  2].  If  the  execution  of 
condemned  criminals  could  not  have  taken 
place  on  the  feast-day,  why  should  the  Jews 
have  adopted  the  solemn  resolution  at  their 
council,  two  days  before  the  pasch,  not  to 
kill  Jesus  on  the  festival  day  ;  for  that  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  course.  Besides,  why 
should  they  have  added  the  reason,  "  lest  a 
tumult  should  arise  among  the  people,"  if 
the  law  provided  them  with  the  most  effec 
tive  reason  ?  Moreover,  the  Mischna  [Sanhe- 
drin,  x.  3,  4]  gives  a  decree  that  a  certain 
class  of  criminals  —  offenders  against  legal 
traditions  —  should  suffer  punishment  on  a 
festival  day,  thus  interpreting  the  law  of 
Dent.  xvii.  12,  13.  It  may  be  added  that 
most  of  the  actual  labor  involved  in  all  that 
has  been  thus  far  considered  was  performed 
by  the  Romans.  Finally,  executed  crimi 
nals  not  only  could  be  buried  on  a  festival 
day,  but  they  had  to  be  buried  according  to 
the  Mekilta  Nezikin  4,  and  the  law  of  Deut. 
xxi.  2,  3.  The  supper  must,  therefore,  have 
taken  place  on  the  fourteenth,  and  the  death 
of  our  Lord  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  Nisan. 

18.  But  Jesus  said.]     \_2]   The  answer  of 


Jesus.  The  words  "  go  ye  into  the  city " 
show  that  the  speakers  were  not  in  Jerusa 
lem,  but  perhaps  either  in  Bethany  or  on  the 
way  [Maid.].  "  To  a  certain  man  "  says  the 
evangelist  by  way  of  summary.[Aug.  Pasch.], 
the  manner  in  which  the  man  was  deter 
mined  is  described  by  the  other  two  evan 
gelists  [Mk.  xiv.  13,  14;  Lk.  xxii.  10,  11], 
Jesus  employs  this  manner  of  determination 
not  to  conceal  the  place  of  his  last  supper 
from  Judas  [Euth.  Fil.  Ed.  ii.  p.  482],  but  to 
show  his  unlimited  foreknowledge.  It  is 
hard  to  determine  who  was  the  host  of  our 
Lord  on  this  occasion  ;  some  think  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  others  of  Nicodemus,  others 
again  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Mark.  At  any 
rate,  the  room  appears  to  be  identical  with 
that  in  which  Jesus  appeared  after  his  re 
surrection,  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  de 
scended  on  the  disciples,  and  which  formed 
in  fact  the  first  Christian  church  ;  its  tradi 
tional  site  is  on  Mount  Sion,  alongside  the 
tomb  of  David,  in  a  building  now  occupied 
by  Mohammedan  dervishes.  Since  the  un 
named  man  acknowledged  Jesus  as  "  the 
Master,"  he  must  have  been  a  disciple  ;  "  my 
time  "  signifies  the  time  fixed  by  the  Father 
for  my  passion  [Jn.  vii.  30 ;  viii.  20  ;  xiii.  1]. 
"  With  thee,"  not,  however,  with  thy  family, 
but  "  with  my  disciples,"  I  make  the  pasch. 
These  words  were  calculated  to  prevent  the 
impression  that  our  Lord  wished  to  join  the 
company  of  the  owner  of  the  house  [cf .  Jos. 
B.  J.  VI.  ix.  3]. 

19.  And  the  disciples  did.]  [3]  Action 
of  the  disciples,  [a]  The  paschal  lamb.  Lk. 
xxii.  8  tells  us  that  the  disciples  were  Peter 
and  John.  Both  Mk.  xiv.  15  and  Lk.  xxii. 
12  show  that  the  preparations,  as  far  as  the 
room  was  concerned,  were  mostly  made  be 
fore  the  two  apostles  arrived.  The  lamb, 
too,  must  have  been  ready,  since  according 
to  the  primitive  law  it  had  to  be  set  apart 
on  the  tenth  day  of  Nisan  [Ex.  xii.  3].  But 
the  lamb  must  be  presented  in  the  temple 
between  the  two  evenings,  i.  e.  between  three 
and  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  four 
teenth,  where  the  householder  himself  slew 
it.  The  priests,  standing  in  a  row  extending 
to  the  altar,  received  the  blood  in  silver 
basins,  which  they  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
until  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  the  blood  was 
poured  out,  whence  it  flowed  by  an  under 
ground  conduit  into  the  brook  Kedron. 
This  took  the  place  of  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  on  the  doorposts.  The  householder 
then  removed  the  skin  and  fat  from  the 
lamb ;  the  fat  was  burned  on  the  altar  by 
the  priest,  the  skin  was  carried  home  bound 
about  the  lamb.  As  the  number  of  lambs 
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20.  But  when  it  was  evening,  he  sat  down  with  his  twelve  disciples. 
In  20:  "disciples"    is  omitted    in  B   D  F,   8    uncials,    most  cursives,    sah 

ately  [Lk.  xxii.  15,  16].  2.  Next,  the  cups 
were  filled  with  wine,  and  Jesus,  holding  his 
cup  in  his  hand,  pronounced  the  customary 
blessing  over  it  [ef.  Ed.  1.  c.  pp.  204  £.]  ;  the 
first  cup  of  wine  was  then  drunk,  and  each 
washed  his  hands  by  dipping,  not  by  having 
water  poured  over  them  [ibid.  p.  204].  When 
the  company  took  places  at  table,  the  strife 
arose  among  the  disciples  [Lk.  xxiv.  24-30], 
and  Jesus  washed  their  feet  to  give  an  ex 
ample  of  humility  [Jn.  xiii.  1-17].  3.  The 
paschal  table  was  then  brought  forward,  and 
our  Lord  took  some  of  the  bitter  herbs, 
dipped  them  in  the  salt  water,  ate  of  them, 
and  gave  to  the  others ;  after  this,  not  to 
mention  the  customary  breaking  of  the  mid 
dle  cake,  the  paschal  table  is,  at  present, 
removed  again,  so  as  to  excite  the  curiosity 
and  wonder  of  the  guests.  The  cup  is 
filled  the  second  time.  4-  After  the  ques 
tion,  "  Why  is  this  night  distinguished  from 
all  other  nights  ?  "  the  difference  is  ex 
plained  by  the  head  of  the  party  or  family, 
who  tells  the  national  story  from  Terah  to 
the  deliverance  from  Egypt  and  the  giving 
of  the  law.  5.  The  paschal  table  is  then 
brought  in  again,  and  the  paschal  lamb,  the 
bitter  herbs,  and  the  unleavened  bread  are 
explained,  the  exposition  ending  with  an 
exhortation  to  give  thanks  and  praise  to  the 
Lord.  Hence  the  company  sings  the  Hallel, 
or  rather  its  first  part,  consisting  of  Pss.  cxii., 
cxiii.  [Heb.  cxiii.,  cxiv.].  6.  Upon  this  the 
second  cup  of  wine  is  blessed  and  drunk,  and 
the  hands  are  washed  the  second  time  [Ed. 
ibid.  p.  207].  7.  One  of  the  unleavened 
cakes  is  then  broken  and  thanks  given ; 
since  at  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
Jesus  first  gave  thanks  and  then  brake  [Mt. 
xxvi.  26 ;  Mk.  xiv.  22  ;  Lk.  xxii.  19 ;  1  Cor. 
xi.  24],  he  cannot  have  consecrated  at  this 
point  of  time.  Pieces  of  the  broken  cake, 
with  bitter  herbs  between  them  and  dipped 
in  the  charoseth,  are  handed  to  the  company. 
The  supper  itself,  consisting  of  the  unleavened 
bread  with  bitter  herbs,  the  so-called  Cha- 
gigah  or  festive  offering,  and  of  the  paschal 
lamb  itself,  proceeded  now  in  its  regular 
course,  and  conversation  flowed  freely.  Not 
even  the  wine  drunk  during  this  time  of  the 
meal  was  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  four 
cups.  8.  During  this  period  of  the  supper, 
Jesus  predicted  the  treason  of  Judas  [Mt. 
xxvi.  21-25,  Mk.  xiv.  18-21,  Lk.  xxii. 
21-23].  Since  it  is  probably  the  unleavened 
bread  with  the  bitter  herbs  dipped  in  the 
charoseth  that  the  fourth  gospel  designates 
as  the  morsel  [Jn.  xiii.  27],  the  traitor 
must  have  left  before  even  partaking  of  the 
paschal  lamb  proper.  For  the  flesh  of  the 
lamb  was  the  last  meat  partaken  of ;  after  it 
nothing  more  was  to  be  eaten.  At  present, 
the  Jews  conclude  the  paschal  supper  with  a 
piece  of  unleavened  cake,  which  they  call  the 
Aphikomen  or  after-dish.  9.  The  hands  are 


was  very  great,  the  persons  bringing  them 
were  admitted  in  detachments  [Schaff]. 
The  paschal  lamb  was  roasted  on  a  spit 
made  of  pomegranate  wood,  the  spit  passing 
right  through  from  mouth  to  vent.  In 
roasting,  the  lamb  must  not  touch  the  oven, 
otherwise  the  part  touched  had  to  be  cut 
away.  The  lamb  was  not  to  be  sodden  at  all 
with  water,  not  a  bone  of  it  was  to  be 
broken,  and  nothing  of  it  was  to  remain 
until  the  morning. 

[6]  Ritual  observances.  Three  large  un 
leavened  cakes,  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  a 
napkin,  are  laid  on  a  salver ;  on  them  are 
ranged  the  seven  articles  needed  for  the 
passover :  a  roasted  egg  instead  of  the  four 
teenth  day  Chagigah ;  the  charoseth,  a  red 
dish  sweet  sauce,  made  of  almonds,  nuts,  figs, 
and  other  fruits,  commemorating,  it  is  said, 
by  its  color,  the  hard  labor  of  brick-making 
imposed  on  the  Israelites,  and  by  its  taste, 
the  divine  alleviations  which  Jehovah  mingled 
with  the  miseries  of  his  people  ;  salt  water  ; 
the  roasted  shank-bone  of  a  lamb  instead  of 
the  paschal  lamb ;  the  bitter  herbs,  lettuce, 
endive,  succory,  charchavina,  horehound ; 
chervil  and  parsley.  The  use  of  wine,  though 
not  mentioned  in  the  law,  was  strictly  en 
joined  by  tradition ;  even  the  poorest  Isra 
elite  must  have,  at  least,  four  cups,  though 
he  were  to  receive  the  money  for  it  from  the 
poor-box,  or  by  selling  or  pawning  his  coat 
[Pes.  x.  1].  Red  wine  alone  was  to  be  used, 
but  always  mixed  with  water ;  each  of  the 
four  cups  must  contain,  at  least,  the  fourth 
of  a  quarter  of  an  bin,  a  hin  being  equivalent 
to  about  one  gallon  and  two  pints. 

20.  But  when  it  was  evening,  he  sat  down.] 
[4]  The  action  of  Jesus,  [a]  The  gospel 
events.  It  was  probably  as  the  sun  was  be 
ginning  to  decline  that  Jesus  with  ten  disci 
ples  descended  once  more  over  the  Mount 
Olivet  into  the  Holy  City  [Ed.  Temple,  its 
Ministry,  etc.  p.  194].  It  may  be  well  to 
give  here  a  general  view  of  what  the  gospels 
tell  us  concerning  the  last  supper  :  1.  Jesus 
expresses  his  great  desire  [Lk.  xxii.  15, 16]  ; 
2.  the  strife  among  the  disciples  [Lk.  xxiv. 
24-30]  ;  3.  the  washing  of  feet  [Jn.  xiii.  1- 
17]  ;  4-  the  announcement  of  the  traitor  [Mt. 
xxvi.  21-25 ;  Mk.  xiv.  18-21  ;  Lk.  xxii.  21- 
23]  ;  5.  institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  [Mt. 
xxvi.  26-29;  Mk.  xiv.  22-25;  Lk.  xxii.  15- 
20 ;  Jn.  xiii.  31-35]  ;  6.  announcement  of  the 
denial  [Mt.  xxvi.  30-35;  Mk.  xiv.  26-31; 
Lk.  xxi. ;  xxii.  31-34  ;  Jn.  xiii.  36-38]  ;  7.  the 
last  words  of  Jesus  [Lk.  xxii.  34-38  ;  Jn. 
xiv.  ff.]. 

[6]  Harmony  of  gospel  and  ritual.  We 
may  now  endeavor  to  combine  the  gospel  inci 
dents  with  the  ritual  observances  of  the 
Jews. 

1.  The  expression  of  the  desire  probably 
accompanied  the  entrance  of  Jesus  into  the 
supper-room,  or  followed  this  event  immedi- 
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21.  And  whilst  they  were  eating,  he  said  :  Amen  I  say  to  you,  that 
one  of  you  is  about  to  betray  me. 

22.  And  they  being  very  much  troubled,  began  every  one  to  say :  Is 
it  I,  Lord  ? 

23.  But  he  answering,  said :  He  that  dippeth  his  hand  with  me  in 
the  dish,  he  shall  betray  me. 

24.  The  Son  of  man  indeed  goeth,  as  it  is  written  of  him ;  but  wo 
to  that  man,  by  whom  the  Son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed :  It  were  bet 
ter  for  him  if  that  man  had  not  been  born. 

Eus    [Mk.    xiv.    17],    but  is  found  in  most   codd.    and    vrss.     In   %4:   "is 
betrayed  "    instead  of  "  goeth  "   in  Greek  codd.,  am  cav  fuld  med  ox  tol  lind. 


washed  again,  the  third  cup  is  mixed,  grace 
is  said,  the  wine  is  blessed  and  drunk.  10. 
The  door  is  opened,  a  prayer  against  the 
heathen  pronounced,  the  fourth  cup  filled, 
over  which  they  pronounce  the  second  part 
of  the  Hallel,  consisting  of  Pss.  cxiv.-cxvii. 
[Heb.  cxv.-cxviii.].  U.  The  Hallel  is  fol 
lowed  by  the  blessing  of  the  fourth  cup  and 
its  consumption.  The  great  Hallel  was  usu 
ally  sung  after  the  Hallel,  though  it  is  not 
certain  of  what  particular  psalms  the  great 
Hallel  consisted.  Opinions  vary  between 
Pss.  cxxxv.  [Heb.  cxxxvi.],  cxxxiii.-cxxxv. 
[Heb.  cxxxiv. -cxxxvi.],  cxxxiv.  4 -cxxxv. 
[Heb.  cxxxv.  4-cxxxvi.]  ;  in  any  case,  Ps. 
cxxxiv.  [Heb.  cxxxv.]  seems  to  be  included 
in  the  great  Hallel.  At  times,  a  fifth  cup 
was  added,  but  this  is  nowhere  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud.  How  the  gospel  narrative  must 
be  combined  with  these  latter  events  will  be 
seen  in  the  respective  passages. 

21.  And   whilst   they   were    eating.]     j3. 
Announcement  of  the  betrayal.     The  present 
section  contains  first,  the  general  announce 
ment;  secondly,  the  questions  of   the  disci 
ples  ;  thirdly,  the  specification  of  the  traitor 
together  with  the  description  of  his  punish 
ment  ;    fourthly,    the    individual    traitor    is 
pointed  out. 

\_r\  The  general  announcement  of  the  be 
trayal  is  placed  in  the  time  "  whilst  they 
were  eating,"  which  agrees  exactly  with  the 
foregoing  harmony.  From  the  bitterness  of 
soul  signified  by  the  bitter  herbs,  Jesus  may 
have  taken  occasion  to  express  his  own  bit 
terness  of  heart  caused  by  the  treason  of  his 
disciple.  He  does  not  name  the  betrayer,  in 
order  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  repent 
ing  in  secret  [Chrys.  Jer.  Theoph.  Maid.]. 

22.  And  they  being  very  much  troubled.] 
\2~\    The  question  of  the  disciples.     The  apos 
tles   are  troubled   over  the   impending  mis 
fortune  of  their  Master,  and  though  severally 
conscious  of  their  innocence,  they  know  the 
mutability  of  the  human  will,  and  trust  the 
veracity  of  Jesus  more  than  their  own  con 
stancy  [Or.  Jer.  Maid.]. 

23.  But  he  answering,   said.]     [5]   Jesus 
first  specifies  the  traitor,  and  then  predicts 
his   punishment,     [a]    The    words   of  Jesus 
allude  to  Ps.  xl.  10 ;  liv.  14  [cf .  Jn.  xiii.  18 ; 


Cyr.  Jans.  Arn.  Fil.  P.  Schegg].  That  Judas 
became  clearly  known  as  the  traitor  by  these 
words,  because  he  dipped  his  hand  with  Jesus 
in  the  dish  either  through  impudence  [Jer. 
Bed.  Pasch.  Theoph.  Euth.],  or  by  mere  ac 
cident  [Calm.],  cannot  be  admitted,  since 
according  to  Jn.  xiii.  25  the  traitor  was  made 
known  to  the  disciple  of  love  alone.  We  may 
therefore  suppose  that  Jesus  pointed  in  these 
words  to  one  of  his  immediate  surrounding, 
to  one  so  near  that  he  ate  out  of  the  same 
dish  with  him.  Those  at  the  further  end  of 
the  table  were  thus  reassured.  This  sup 
position  is  confirmed  by  the  form  of  the 
table  at  which  the  supper  was  served.  Ac 
cording  to  almost  general  custom,  it  was  a 
quadrangle  open  on  one  side  for  the  conven 
ience  of  the  waiters.  Our  Lord  naturally 
occupied  the  place  of  honor,  i.  e.  the  middle 
place  on  the  upper  couch.  Though  Ex.  xii. 
11  enjoins  that  the  supper  is  to  be  eaten 
standing,  this  law  was  understood  as  apply 
ing  only  to  the  first  Passover  in  Egypt,  while 
in  Palestine  the  supper  was  eaten  reclining 
in  token  of  the  national  liberty.  Since  the 
guests  reclined  on  the  left  side,  so  as  to  have 
the  right  hand  free  for  eating,  and  since  St. 
John  must  have  occupied  the  place  in  front 
of  Jesus,  leaning  "  on  his  breast  at  supper  " 
[Jn.  xxi.  20],  Judas  may  have  reclined  be 
hind  our  Lord,  and  Peter  next  to  John  on  the 
right  side  of  the  quadrangle.  The  traitor 
therefore  literally  dipped  his  hand  in  the 
same  dish  as  our  Lord. 

[i>]  Though  the  son  of  man  freely  submits 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  in  which 
not  only  his  death,  but  also  his  betrayal  by 
a  disciple  is  predicted  [Ps.  xl.  10 ;  cf .  Jn. 
xiii.  18],  the  punishment  of  the  traitor  shall 
be  inevitable  nevertheless.  Jer.  sees  here  an 
other  appeal  to  the  heart  of  Judas  to  repent 
in  time.  We  cannot  interpret  the  words  "  it 
were  better  for  him  if  that  man  had  not 
been  born  "  as  indicating  that  Judas'  soul 
existed  separately  before  his  conception,  and 
that  he  would  have  been  happier  if  he  had 
remained  in  that  state  [cf.  Jer.]  ;  or  that  it 
had  been  better  for  Judas  to  have  died  in 
the  womb  of  his  mother,  before  his  birth,  so 
as  to  endure  the  eternal  pain  of  loss  only 
[Euth.  Caj.]  ;  the  words  mean  that  Jml;;-)' 
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25.  And  Judas  that  betrayed  him,  answering  said  :    Is  it  I,  Rabbi  ? 
He  saith  to  him  :    Thou  hast  said  it. 
In  25 :  "  that  was  about  to  betray  him  "  in  dub  eg  for  lich  ken  rush.     In 


punishment  shall  be  so  great  that  he  himself 
shall  prefer  not  to  exist  at  all  [Maid,  cf .  Jer.]. 
This  preference  of  Judas  was  shown  even  in 
this  life,  by  his  suicide  [cf.  Schegg]  ;  but 
since  the  words,  "  it  were  better  for  him  if 
that  man  had  not  been  born,"  would  not  be 
strictly  true,  if  he  ever  attained  to  the  bea 
tific  vision,  they  implicitly  predict  the  eternal 
damnation  of  the  traitor  [Br.  Pasch.  Alb. 
Thorn.  Dion.  Caj.  Jans.  Maid.  Lap.  Calm. 
Fil.  P. ;  cf.  Am.  Schanz]. 

25.  And  Judas  that  betrayed  him.]  [4] 
In  this  last  part  we  have  first  the  question 
of  Judas ;  secondly,  the  answer  of  Jesus, 
[a]  The  impudence  of  Judas  in  asking  the 
question  has  been  pointed  out  by  Chrys.  Br. 
Jans.  It  is  heightened  still  more  by  his 
addressing  Jesus  not  as  "  Lord,"  but  as 
"  Rabbi  " ;  he  had  lost  his  faith  in  Jesus 
about  a  year  before  this  time  [cf.  Jn.  vi.  71]. 
Again,  the  question  was  probably  asked  after 
Jesus  had  given  him  the  morsel  by  which  he 
pointed  out  the  traitor  to  St.  John  [Jn.  xiii. 
26  if.]  ;  Judas  then  said  in  feigned  surprise  : 
What,  "  is  it  I,  Rabbi  ?  "  [cf .  Maid.  Lap. 
Yprens.  Arn.  Schegg,  Schanz]. 

[6]  Jesus  answers  in  a  low  tone,  so  as  not 
to  be  heard  by  the  other  disciples,  "  Thou 
hast  said  it,"  and  immediately  adds  in  a  loud 
tone  of  voice,  "  that  which  thou  dost,  do 
quickly"  [Jn.  xiii.  27].  The  apostles  could 
therefore  justly  suppose  that  Judas  went  to 
buy  the  necessaries  for  the  feast,  or  to  give 
alms  to  the  poor  [Jn.  xiii.  29].  The  words 
"  thou  hast  said  it "  are  not  ambiguous  in 
their  meaning,  but  they  affirm  what  Judas 
had  intimated  in  his  question,  as  is  seen  in 
Mt.  xxvi.  64  ;  xxvii.  11  [cf.  Schottgen  ;  Light- 
foot,  Chorographia,  c.  82]. 

[c]  Finally,  it  is  commonly  asked  whether 
Judas  left  before  the  institution  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  or  received  holy  communion  and 
was  ordained  priest.  We  shall  give  first  the 
reasons  for  Judas'  presence  at  holy  commun 
ion  ;  secondly,  those  for  his  absence  ;  and 
thirdly,  draw  attention  to  the  comparative 
cogency  of  the  arguments. 

1.  The  arguments  for  the  affirmative  are 
drawn  from  three  sources,  from  Scripture, 
the  Fathers,  and  the  commentators.  As  to 
Scripture,  it  is  especially  St.  Luke  who  favors 
the  presence  of  Judas  at  the  institution  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist.  The  order  of  events  in  his 
gospel  [desire  of  the  pasch,  institution  of  the 
Eucharist,  prediction  of  the  betrayal,  strife 
for  the  first  place,  prediction  of  the  denial] 
implies  that  Judas  left  after  holy  communion ; 
moreover,  Jesus  says  after  the  consecration 
of  the  chalice  [Lk.  xxii.  21],  "  Yet  behold, 
the  hand  of  him  that  betrayeth  me  is  with  me 
on  the  table."  Among  the  Fathers,  Jer.  Cyr. 
of  Jerusal.  Chrys.  Ambr.  Cypr.  Aug.  Leo,  etc. 
assume  that  Judas  received  communion  before 
his  departure.  Finally,  most  of  the  older 


commentators  agree  with  this  opinion :  Jans. 
Maid.  Lap.  etc. ;  the  same  view  is  expressed 
in  the  hymn  "  Pange  lingua,"  where  we  read : 
"  cibum  turbse  duodenaa  se  dat  suis  manibus." 

2.  The  negative  answer  to  the  question  also 
is  based  on  Holy  Scripture,  on  the  Fathers,  and 
the  commentators.     As  to  Scripture,  the  gos 
pels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John  imply  that 
Judas  left  before  the  institution  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist :  for  Matthew  and  Mark  arrange 
the  events  thus  :  prediction  of  the  betrayal, 
institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  abbrevi 
ated  part  containing  the  desire  of  the  pasch, 
prediction  of  the  fall  of  Peter  ;  hence   the 
departure  of  Judas  is  implicitly  placed  be 
tween  the  prediction  of  his  treason  and  the 
institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.    The  order 
of  the  fourth  gospel  proceeds  thus  :   washing 
of  the  feet,  prediction  of   the   betrayal  and 
departure  of  Judas,  prediction  of  the  denial, 
consolatory  address ;  the  discourse  after  Ju 
das'  departure  is  such  that  it  almost  demands 
the  institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.     Be 
sides,  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  Jesus  would 
have  given  the  command,  "  Drink  ye  all  of 
it  "  so  peremptorily,  if  Judas  had  been  in  the 
company.     This  is  the  more  improbable,  be 
cause  in  other  passages  our  Lord  is  careful 
to  denote  the  sinfulness  of  Judas  [Jn.  xiii. 
11,  IS;  vi.  71].    Among  the  Fathers,  Tatian, 
Ammonius,  Jacob  Nisib.  [or  Aphraates,  serm. 
de  pasch.  15],  Constit.  apostol.  [v.  14],  Hil. 
[in  Mat.],  Rupert,  Petr.  Comestor,  Innocent 
iii.   [De   alt.  myster.  iv.   13],   Cyril  of  Alex, 
maintain   that   Judas   departed   before    the 
distribution  of  holy  communion  [cf.  Corluy, 
in  Jn.  c.  xiii.  pp.  321  ff.].     Among  the  com 
mentators,  Turrianus,  Salm.  Bar.  Lam.  Cor- 
nely,    Kuab.  Corluy,  etc.  defend   the   same 
negative   view.     The   arguments   advanced, 
more  from  a  psychological  and  "  a  priori " 
than  an  exegetical  point  of  view,  we  shall  not 
here  state.     They  may  be  seen  in  the  work 
of  Salmeron  for  the  negative  side,  and  in  the 
works  of  St.  Thomas  [p.  3  qu.  81,  a.  2]  and 
Suarez  [in  Sam  part.  disp.  41,  sect.  3]  for  the 
affirmative. 

3.  If  we  summarize  the  foregoing  state 
ments,  we  see  that  most  ancient  commen 
tators    defend    the    affirmative    side,    most 
modern  the  negative ;  from  the  Fathers  we 
cannot  establish  an  unexceptionable  tradition 
for  either  side   of  the   question.     It  is  true 
that  St.  Luke  follows  a  more  accurate  chro 
nological   order   in  the  arrangement  of   the 
larger  sections  of  our  Lord's  life  ;  but  in  de 
tail,  the  order  of  the  other  evangelists,  espe 
cially  of  the  eyewitnesses  Matthew  and  John, 
is  preferable  to  that  of  Luke  alone,  and  this 
the  more  because  they  agree  with  the  faith 
ful  report  of  the  third  principal  eyewitness, 
St.  Peter.     Judas  therefore  neither  received 
holy  communion  nor  holy  orders  before  leav 
ing  the  apostolic  college. 
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26.  And  whilst  they  were  at  supper,  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed, 
and  broke,  and  gave  to  his  disciples,  and  said :  Take  ye,  and  eat : 
This  is  my  body. 

26 :  "  having  given  thanks  "  in  A  T  A  H,  8  uncials,  many  cursives,  Bas  Orig 
Chrys,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  authorities  have  "  having  blessed,"  s  B  C 
D  G  L  Z  it  vg  sah  cop  syr[sch]  arm  seth  ;  "  eat  all  of  this  "  in  ken  ;  "  for  this 
is  my  body  "  in  dub  eg  ept  for  ken  rush  ;  "  which  is  broken  for  the  life  of  the 


25.  And  whilst  they  were  at  supper.]  7. 
Institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  We  shall 
divide  this  section  into  three  parts :  when 
was  the  Holy  Eucharist  instituted  ?  what  is 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  gospel  narrative  ? 
what  are  the  dogmatic  truths  contained  in  it  ? 

[1]  The  precise  time  of  the  institution  is 
pointed  out  in  the  words  connected  with  both 
the  eucharistic  bread  and  the  wine,  [a]  The 
point  of  time  at  which  the  eucharistic  bread 
was  taken  up  by  our  Lord  is  variously  ex 
pressed  by  the  inspired  sources  :  "  whilst  they 
were  at  supper  "  [Mt.  xxvi.  26]  ;  "  whilst  they 
were  eating  "  [Mk.  xiv.  22]  ;  "  when  Jesus  had 
said  these  things"  [Jn.  xiii.  21],  i.  e.  when 
all  that  was  connected  with  the  washing  of 
the  feet  had  been  accomplished  ;  "  the  same 
night  in  which  he  was  betrayed  "  [1  Cor.  xi. 
23].  It  is  especially  owing  to  the  words  of 
the  first  and  second  gospel  that  Bellarm. 
Fritzsche,  Beyschlag,  Keim,  Godet,  etc.  iden 
tify  the  eucharistic  bread  with  the  so-called 
bread  of  affliction  mentioned  in  the  first  half 
of  the  paschal  supper.  But  not  to  insist  on 
the  inconvenience  that,  according  to  this  view, 
Jesus  would  not  have  eaten  the  legal  pasch, 
the  institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  would 
surely  have  been  obscured,  and  the  consecra 
tion  of  the  bread  would  have  been  separated 
from  that  of  the  wine. 

[6]  The  consecration  of  the  chalice  is 
placed  "  after  he  had  supped  "  by  St.  Luke 
[xxii.  20]  and  St.  Paul  [1  Cor.  xi.  25].  In 
order,  then,  to  conciliate  this  statement  with 
that  of  the  foregoing  writers,  we  must  sup 
pose  that  Jesus  instituted  the  Holy  Eucha 
rist  towards  the  end  of  the  supper,  when  the 
supper  proper  might  be  said  to  be  over,  and 
when  the  ritual  supper  still  continued.  The 
Holy  Eucharist  was  therefore  not  instituted 
in  connection  with  the  cup  of  the  Kiddush, 
nor  with  that  of  the  Haggada,  the  first  and 
second  cup,  so  called  on  account  of  the  cere 
monial  portion  that  preceded  them  immedi 
ately.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether 
Jesus  connected  the  eucharistic  mystery  with 
the  third  cup,  the  cup  of  the  blessing  [Light- 
foot,  Paulus,  Schafer,  Haneberg,  Schegg], 
or  the  fourth,  the  cup  of  the  Hallel  [Bickell], 
or  again  with  the  fifth  [Langen,  Fil.]. 

It  is  true  that  1  Cor.  x.  16  seems,  at  first, 
to  favor  the  third  cup,  because  St.  Paul  calls 
it  "  the  chalice  of  benediction."  But  this 
does  not  refer  to  the  Jewish  "cup  of  the 
blessing,"  which  was  so  named  because  it 
followed  immediately  upon  grace  after  the 
paschal  supper ;  it  rather  points  to  the  bless 
ing  Jesus  pronounced  over  the  chalice  before 


consecration  [cf.  Lk.  xxii.  17  f.],  and  to  the 
similar  custom  of  the  early  church  [Doctr. 
apostol.  9].  It  is  improbable  that  our  Lord 
connected  the  Holy  Eucharist  with  the  daily 
thanksgiving  for  earthly  nourishment  which 
follows  every  meal ;  finally,  the  statement  of 
the  inspired  writers  who  place  the  consecra 
tion  of  the  chalice  after  supper  can  hardly 
be  reconciled  with  the  supposition  that  Jesus 
consecrated  the  third  ceremonial  cup. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  words  of  Matthew 
and  Mark  hardly  allow  us  to  assume  that 
Jesus  consecrated  the  fifth  cup.  Not  even 
the  command  "  Drink  ye  all  of  this  "  [Mt. 
xxvi.  27]  implies  the  necessity  of  recurring 
to  the  fifth ;  for  though  the  first  four  were 
obligatory,  and  therefore  did  not  demand  such 
an  injunction,  the  eucharistic  cup  consecrated 
by  Jesus  was  intended  for  all,  and  as  such 
differed  from  the  usual  cups  proper  to  each 
guest.  To  signify  this  difference,  and  make 
the  cup  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  our  Lord 
had  to  give  the  express  order,  "  Drink  ye  all 
of  this." 

These  considerations  incline  us  to  identify 
the  eucharistic  cup  with  the  fourth  ceremonial 
one,  or  the  cup  of  the  Hallel.  Bickell  has 
shown  that  in  the  oldest  liturgy  commonly 
used  in  the  church  before  the  fifth  century, 
the  consecration  was  preceded  and  followed 
by  prayers  like  those  surrounding  the  fourth 
cup  of  the  paschal  supper  [cf.  Bickell,  The 
Lord's  Supper  and  the  Passover,  Engl.  transl. 
by  Skene,  pp.  70-215  ;  Zeitschrift  fur  ka- 
tholische  Theologie,  Innsbruck,  1880,  p.  09  ; 
Dublin  Review,  1889,  ii.  p.  350].  The  mid 
dle  term  in  Bickell's  demonstration  is  the 
Clementine  liturgy,  which  he  believes  to  be 
the  oldest  of  the  six  ancient  liturgies  known. 

[#]  The  literal  meaning  of  the  passage.  1. 
That  the  bread  used  at  the  last  supper  was 
unleavened  follows  from  what  has  been  said 
about  the  paschal  supper  [cf.  Ex.  xii.  18]. 

2.  Our  Lord  blessed  the  bread,  not  God ; 
that  the  bread  is  the  object  of  the  blessing 
is  clear  from  the  gospel  of  St.  Mark  [xiv.  22]  : 
"  and  taking  bread,  having  blessed,  he  broke 
it "  ;  and  still  more  from  1  Cor.  x.  16  :   "  the 
chalice  of  benediction  which  we  bless."  Sim 
ilar  blessings  Jesus  pronounced  over  the  five 
loaves  in  the  desert  [Mt.  xiv.  19],  over  the 
few  fishes  on  the  same  occasion  [Mk.  viii.  7  ; 
Lk.    ix.    16],  and  over   his   apostles   before 
ascending  into  heaven  [Lk.  xxiv.  30]. 

3.  Instead  of  the  blessing  pronounced  by 
our  Lord  according  to  the  first  and  second 
gospel,  St.  Luke    [xxii.   19]  says,  "  he  gave 
thanks"  ;  St.  Paul  [1  Cor.  xi.  24],  "andgiv- 
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ing  thanks."  But  the  identity  of  the  blessing1 
and  the  thanksgiving  [Maid.]  cannot  be  in 
ferred  from  the  fact  that  Matthew  and  Mark 
mention  the  latter  before  the  consecration  of 
the  wine,  while  they  place  the  former  before 
the  consecration  of  the  bread  [Mt.  xxvi.  27  ; 
Mk.  xiv.  23]  ;  that  Matthew  and  Mark  speak 
of  thanksgiving  before  the  multiplication  of 
the  seven  loaves  [Mt.  xv.  30  ;  Mk.  viii.  6], 
while  Mark  substitutes  blessing'  before  the 
multiplication  of  the  fishes  [Mk.  viii.  7]  ;  and 
finally,  that  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  speak 
of  blessing  before  the  multiplication  of  the 
five  loaves,  where  the  fourth  gospel  substi 
tutes  thanksgiving  [Jn.  vi.  11  ;  Mt.  xiv.  19  ; 
Mk.  vi.  41  ;  Lk.  ix.  16]  ;  for  in  Hebrew 


the  same  verb  ["s^??]  expresses  both  bless 

ing  and  thanksgiving.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  effect  of  either  blessing-  or  thanks 
giving  [cf.  Alf  .],  it  cannot  be  maintained  that 
the  two  actions  were  identical.  The  Church 
therefore  justly  mentions  both  actions  in 
her  liturgies  ["gratias  agens,  benedixit"], 
though  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  they  may 
have  been  usually  coupled  together  [cf  .  Jans. 
Bell.  Est.  Lap.  etc.].  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  blessing  of  the  bread  effects  its  secret 
change  into  the  body  of  our  Lord,  which  is 
afterwards  only  declared  in  the  words  "  this 
is  my  body  "  [Ambr.  Hugo,  Lyran.]  ;  or  that 
it  formally  consists  in  the  words  of  consecra 
tion  [Salm.],  since  "and  said"  is  expressly 
stated  before  these  words.  Whether  our 
Lord  used  the  sign  of  the  cross  [Innocent 
III.  ;  cf.  Jn.  iii.]  in  blessing  the  bread  cannot 
be  determined  with  certainty. 

4-  Concerning  the  "  breaking  "  of  the  bread, 
it  must  be  noted  that  according  to  the  Jewish 
ritual  it  preceded  the  blessing-,  so  that  the 
action  of  Jesus,  who  first  blessed  and  then 
broke  the  bread,  cannot  be  identified  with 
any  part  of  the  ceremonial  supper.  Again, 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  is  not  something- 
secondary  as,  e.  g-.,  in  xiv.  19  and  xv.  36,  but 
is  expressly  mentioned  by  the  four  inspired 
sources  and,  moreover,  implied  in  1  Cor.  xi. 
24,  rb  virep  v/j.a>i>  K\<a^evov.  For  even  suppos1 
ing  that  the  word  K\difj.fvov  is  not  authentic 
in  the  last  passage  (cf.  Comm.  in  c.),  it  shows 
at  least  a  very  ancient  tradition  concerning- 
the  meaning  of  the  breaking  in  the  synoptic 
gospels,  and  supplies  the  exact  verb  want 
ing-  in  the  ellipsis  rb  virep  vfj.S>v.  Ans.  laud. 
Thorn.  Schanz,  Fil.  etc.  consider  the  breaking 
of  the  bread  as  a  symbol  of  death. 

5.  Jesus  gave  the  bread  to  his   disciples 
not  before   the  consecration    [Bonav.],   but 
after  consecration  ;  since  they  were  reclining 
at  table,  the  dish  with  the  broken  bread  may 
have  been  passed  around. 

6.  The  words  of  consecration  differ  some 
what  in  the  four  inspired  sources  :    "  This  is 
my  body.   .  .  .  For  this  is  my  blood  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  shall  be  shed  for  many 
unto  remission  of  sins  "  [Mt.]  ;  "  This  is  my 
body.  .  .  .  This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  tes 
tament,  which  shall  be  shed  for  many  "  [Mk.]  ; 
"  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you  ;  do 


this  for  a  commemoration  of  me.  .  .  .  This  is 
the  chalice  the  new  testament  in  my  blood, 
which  shall  be  shed  for  you  "  [Lk.]  ;  "  This  is 
my  body  which  shall  be  delivered  for  you ;  this 
do  for  the  commemoration  of  me.  .  .  .  This 
chalice  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood  ; 
this  do  ye  as  often  as  you  shall  drink,  for  the 
commemoration  of  me  "  [Paul].  It  is  some 
times  said  that  Matthew  and  Mark  give  the 
liturgical  formulas  of  consecration,  while  St. 
Paul  [1  Cor.  xi.  23]  and  St.  Luke  give  the 
exact  words  of  consecration  as  uttered  by 
our  Lord.  The  substantial  identity  of  the 
four  forms  will  be  clearly  perceived  by  an 
explanation  of  their  component  parts. 

7.  The  pronoun  "  this "  has  found  five 
different  explanations  even  among  Catholic 
writers  [cf .  Suar.  in  3am,  qu.  78,  a.  1 ;  disp. 
58,  sect.  7]  ;  omitting  the  other  explanations, 
we  may  illustrate  the  little  influence  of  this 
exegetical  discrepancy  on  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  sentence  by  referring  to  the  two  prin 
cipal  expositions  of  "  this."  The  more  com 
mon  opinion,  following-  St.  Thomas,  takes 
"  this  "  substantively,  while  Scotus,  Maid. 
Ypr.  etc.  take  it  adjectively ;  i.  e.  the  former 
take  it  as  pointing  to  the  substance  present 
under  the  species  of  bread  at  the  time  Jesus 
began  to  speak,  while  the  latter  regard  it  as 
denoting  that  which  shall  be  present  under 
the  same  species  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 
In  the  former  case,  the  mind  of  the  speaker 
is  directed  to  what  is  under  his  eyes  ;  in  the 
latter,  he  foresees  what  shall  be  there  after 
he  has  reached  the  end  of  the  sentence.  Both 
the  Latin  and  Greek  text  admit  of  either 
explanation  in  the  case  of  the  consecration 
of  the  bread,  while  the  Latin  "  this  "  must 
be  taken  adjectively  in  the  consecration  of 
the  wine. 

<§.  The  substantive  verb  "  is  "  never  means 
"  signifies  "  or  "  represents  "  ;  if  there  is  a 
figure  of  speech  in  the  sentence,  the  figure  is 
either  in  the  subject  or  in  the  predicate,  but 
not  in  the  copula,  which  always  retains  its 
original  meaning,  but  in  the  order  of  pre 
dication  implied  by  either  the  subject  or 
the  predicate.  If  I  say  of  a  bust,  "  This 
is  Socrates,"  or  of  a  map,  "This  is  Spain," 
everybody  understands  that  I  am  speaking- 
of  Socrates  as  represented  in  bronze,  of  Spain 
as  delineated  on  paper  or  canvas,  but  no  one 
doubts  about  the  meaning  of  "  is,"  which 
expresses  real  identity  between  the  bust  and 
the  bronze  Socrates,  between  the  map  and 
the  geographical  representation  of  Spain. 
The  truth  of  this  principle  is  not  changed 
in  the  Scripture  expressions :  "  the  seven  kine 
are  seven  years  "  [Gen.  xli.  26, 27]  ;  "  the  ten 
horns  are  ten  kings  "  [Dan.  vii.  24]  ;  "  the 
rock  was  Christ "  [1  Cor.  x.  4]  ;  "  the  seven 
stars  are  the  seven  angels  of  the  seven 
churches  "  ;  "  the  field  is  the  world  "  ;  "  the 
good  seed  are  the  children  of  the  world  "  ; 
"  the  tares  are  the  children  of  the  wicked 
ones  "  ;  "  the  reapers  are  the  angels  "  [Mt. 
xiii.  38,  39]  ;  "  these  are  the  two  covenants  " 
[Gal.  iv.  24]  ;  etc.  In  all  of  these  instances, 
a  real  identity  between  subject  and  predicate 
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is  asserted,  but  whether  the  identity  must  be 
taken  in  the  univocal  or  analogical,  in  the 
proper  or  the  metaphorical,  in  the  literal  or 
the  typical  sense,  depends  on  the  meaning  of 
the  subject  and  predicate.  When  our  Lord 
says,  e.  g., "  I  am  the  vine,"  he  expresses  iden 
tity  batween  himself  and  the  spiritual  vine  ; 
•when  he  says,  "  the  seed  is  the  word  of  God," 
he  identifies  the  spiritual  seed,  with  the  word 
of  God ;  when  the  apostle  says  of  Agar  and 
Sara.  "  these  are  the  two  covenants,"  he  iden 
tifies  iii  the  typical  order  of  predication  the 
two  women  with  the  two  testaments.  Simi 
larly,  to  return  to  the  foregoing  examples, 
the  rock  is  identified  with  Christ  in  the  typi 
cal  order ;  the  reapers,  the  tares,  the  good 
seed,  the  field  are  identified  with  their  re 
spective  predicates  in  the  spiritual  order  of 
predication  ;  while  the  kine,  the  ten  horns, 
the  seven  stars  are  taken  in  the  symbolic 
order  of  predication.  If  we  read  in  Ex.  xii. 
11,  "  it  [the  paschal  lamb]  is  the  Lord's  pass- 
over,"  the  metaphorical  meaning  of  the  pass- 
over  is  explained  in  verse  27  :  "  it  is  the  victim 
of  the  passage  of  the  Lord."  That  the  verb 
"  is  "  does  not  mean  "  signifies,"  *'  represents," 
in  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  language,  on  account 
of  the  absence  in  Syriac  of  a  word  to  express 
that  concept,  has  been  disproved  by  Card. 
Wiseman  [Horse  Syriacae,  cf.  p.  60]  who 
cites  forty  Syriac  words  meaning  "to  sig 
nify,"  "  to  represent." 

9.  We  have  already  seen  that  Jesus  gave 
the  command  "  drink  ye  all  of  this,"  because 
all  had  to   drink  of  the  same  chalice  after 
consecration,  not  each  out  of  his  own  cup  as 
they  were  accustomed  to  do  [cf.  Maid.]. 

10.  The  clause  "blood  of  the  new  testa 
ment  "  receives  a  different  meaning  according 
to  the  meaning  given  to  ''  testament."     a.  It 
can  hardly  signify  in  the  present  case  the  ob 
ject  left  us  by  the  last  will  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
for  in  this  meaning  it  could  not  be  employed 
in  opposition  to  the  old  testament  in  general, 
and  much  less  would  it  be  used  in  opposition 
to  its  parallel  passage  in  Ex.  xxiv.  8.     &.  It 
follows  that  "  testament "  must  here  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  "  covenant "  ;  but  since  in  the 
covenant  we  may  distinguish  the  object  con 
cerning  which  it  is  made,  the  symbol  by  which 
it  is  sanctioned,  the  document  in  which  it  is 
inscribed,  and  the  condition  to  be  fulfilled 
[e.  g.  in  a  sale  we  have  the  object  sold,  the 
shaking  of  hands,  etc.  as  the  sign  of  the  sale, 
the  written  document,  and  the  price  to  be 
paid],  we  must  examine  which  of  these  ele 
ments  is  denoted  by  the  "  testament "  in  the 
present  passage.     7.  It  cannot  be  the  object 
nor  the  document ;  it  must  therefore  be  either 
the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  guilty  human  race 
[cf.  Maid.],  or  the  symbol  confirming  the 
new  covenant,  even  as  the  old  testament  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  blood  of  animals  [Ex. 
xxiv.  8  ;  cf .  Euth.  Rab.  Br.  Jans.  Arn.  Schanz, 
Fil.  P.],     8.  In  either  case,  the  clause  implies 
the  real  presence  of  our  Lord's  blood  in  the 
consecrated  chalice.      The  name   "new  tes 
tament  "  well  agrees  with  the  repeated  pro 
mises  of  the  new  covenant  in  the  writings  of 


the  prophets  :  Jer.  xxxi.  31  f.  ;  Ez.  xvi.  60  ; 
Os.  ii.  19;  etc.  Though  "new"  is  omitted 
in  B  L  Z,  it  is  found  in  A  C  D  vlg.  and  in 
the  gospel  of  Mark. 

11.  The  difference  between  the  consecra 
tion  of  the  chalice  as  set  forth  in  the  first 
and  second  gospel  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul  on  the  other,  is  not 
substantial,  but  at  most  modal.    The  former 
express  directly  the  price   and   ratification, 
indirectly  the  effect ;    while  the   latter  ex 
press  the   effect,  or  the  sealed  and  signed 
new  testament,  directly,  and  the  price  and 
seal  only  indirectly.    In  other  words,  the  gos 
pels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  read,  "  this  is  my 
blood  by  which  the  new  testament  is  sealed 
and  ratified,"  while  St.  Paul  and  Luke  write, 
"  this  is  the  new  testament  sealed  and  rati 
fied  by  my  blood." 

12.  The  clause  "  which  shall  be  shed  "  ren 
ders  the  original  present  participle,  which  has 
never  the  meaning  of  the  future  [cf .  Winer, 
Grammatik  des  neutestamentl.  Sprachidioms, 
45  ;  in  Mt.  vi.  80  the  participle  is  used  after 
the  manner  of  an  adjective ;  in  other  cases 
it  denotes  what  will    happen  immediately, 
or  surely,  or  usually],  so  that  several  codd. 
of  the  Itala  and  Vulgate  rightly  retain  the 
present.     The  pouring  out  of  the  blood  con 
stituted  the  essential  part  of  the  sacrifice,  so 
that  it  could  be  performed  by  the  priest  alone 
[cf.  Lev.  i.  5,  11,  15 ;  iii.  2,  8,  13 ;  iv.  5  f. ; 

16  f. ;  v.  9  ;  vi.  30  ;  vii.  2,  14  ;  viii.  15 ;  xvii. 
11;  Num.   xviii.   17;    Deut.  xii.  27;    etc.]. 
The  sacrificial  character  of  the  pouring  out 
of  the  blood  in  the  present  passage  is  con 
firmed    by  the  New  Testament  passages  in 
which  Jesus  is  represented  as  the  victim  to 
be  immolated  for  the  sins  of  the  world  [cf. 
Jn.  iii.  14,  16 ;  x.  11,  15 ;  xi.  50;  Tit.  ii.  14 ; 
Heb.  ix.  11-14]. 

13.  The  words  "  I  will  not  drink  hence 
forth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,"  a.  allude  to 
the  Jewish  blessing  pronounced  over  the  wine 
before  partaking  of  it :   "  Blessed  art  thou, 
O  Eternal,  our  God  !    King  of  the  universe, 
Creator  of    the  fruit  of  the  vine."     /3.  The 
words  themselves  need  not  have  been  pro 
nounced   over   the   unconsecrated   wine.     If 
they  refer  to  the  consecrated  cup,  our  Lord 
calls  the  contents  "  wine,"  as  in  Ex.  vii.  12 
the  rod  of  Aaron  is  called  rod  even  after  be 
ing  changed  into  a  serpent,  and  as  in  Jn.  ix. 

17  the  blind  man  is  still  called  blind  even 
after  his  eyes  had  been  opened ;  our  Lord 
could  retain  the  name  "  wine  "  with  the  more 
reason,  because  the  appearance  of  wine  re 
mained,  in  the  cup.     7.  But  the  parallel  pas 
sage  in  the  third  gospel   and  the  context  of 
the  passage   in  the  first    suggest  or  rather 
demand  that  the  words  were  not  pronounced 
in  connection  with  the   consecrated  chalice 
[cf.  Aug.  Langen].     The  parallel  passage  of 
St.  Luke  [xxii.  17,  18]  reads:  "And  having 
taken  the  chalice,  he  gave  thanks  and  said  : 
Take  it  and  divide  it  among  you.     For  I  say 
to  you  that  I  will  not  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the 
vine  till  the  kingdom  of  God  comes."   Imme 
diately  after,  follows  first  the  consecration  of 
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the  bread,  then  that  of  the  wine.  What  more 
natural  than  that  Jesus,  before  consecrating1, 
should  instruct  his  disciples  with  regard  to 
their  manner  of  behavior  after  consecration. 
They  are  to  partake  all  of  the  one  cup  ;  they 
are  not  to  wait  till  Jesus  himself  had  par 
taken  of  it,  for  he  will  not  drink  of  it ;  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  however,  they  will  par 
take  of  it  together.  The  first  of  these  three 
injunctions  is  placed  in  the  first  gospel  before 
the  consecration  of  the  chalice,  while  the  sec 
ond  and  third  follow  it.  The  order  of  the 
third  gospel  is  here  more  probable,  because 
it  does  not  necessitate  any  interruption  in  the 
consecration,  or  any  delay  after  it.  5.  The 
context,  too,  shows  that  Jesus  did  not  apply 
'*  this  fruit  of  the  vine  "  to  the  consecrated 
chalice.  For  he  connects  it  with  what  he 
will  drink  new  with  his  disciples  in  the  king 
dom  of  his  Father.  That  the  consecrated 
wine  could  not  be  thus  connected  is  clear 
from  the  following  considerations.  The 
"new"  does  not  signify  "anew,"  or  "in  a 
new  way,"  "  in  a  strange  manner  "  [cf.  Chrys. 
Euth.].  The  kingdom  of  the  Father  refers 
to  the  religious  life  [Jer.  ],  or  to  the  eucha- 
ristic  celebration  in  the  new  kingdom  [Schott- 
gen],  or  to  the  Messianic  kingdom  [Orig. 
Naz.  Bed.  Maid.  Schegg,  Meyer,  etc.],  or  to 
the  days  after  the  resurrection  [Chrys.  Euth. 
Theoph.].  But  to  judge  from  other  passages 
in  which  the  joys  of  heaven  are  described 
under  the  figure  of  a  feast  [Lk.  xxii.  30 ;  xii. 
37  ;  cf .  Is.  Ixv.  17 ;  Ixvi.  22  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  13  ; 
Apoc.  xxi.  1],  Jesus  refers  here  to  the  spirit 
ual  wine  of  the  heavenly  joys  which  he  will 
share  with  his  disciples  in  the  kingdom  of  his 
Father  forever.  Now,  the  consecrated  chal 
ice,  or  the  sacred  blood,  is  nowhere  used  as 
the  symbol  of  the  heavenly  joys,  while  the 
foregoing  passages  show  that  the  partak 
ing  of  common  wine  is  often  employed  in 
this  sense.  Whether  the  idea  of  a  loving 
farewell  is  connected  with  the  meaning  thus 
far  established  [cf.  Knab.]  is  of  little  conse 
quence. 

[3]  Dogmatic  Corollaries.  1.  The  body  of 
our  Lord  was  truly,  really,  and  substantially 
present  under  the  appearance  of  bread  ;  his 
sacred  blood  was  truly,  really,  and  substan 
tially  present  under  the  appearance  of  wine, 
a.  The  true,  real,  and  substantial  presence  of 
our  Lord's  body  under  the  species  of  bread, 
and  of  our  Lord's  blood  under  the  species  of 
wine,  follows  from  the  fact  that  otherwise 
the  words  "  this  is  my  body,"  "  this  is  my 
blood,"  would  not  be  true  in  their  obvious 
sense.  Scotus  Erigena,  who  taught  at  Paris 
in  the  ninth  century  that  "the  sacrament  of 
the  altar  is  not  the  true  body  and  blood  of 
the  Lord,  but  only  a  memorial,"  and  Beren- 
garius,  who  taught  in  the  eleventh  century 
that  the  "  Eucharist  is  not  truly  and  sub 
stantially  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord, 
but  only  a  shadow  and  figure,"  are  in  clear 
contradiction  with  the  obvious  meaning'  of 
the  words  of  Jesus.  A  similar  judgment 
must  be  pronounced  upon  the  opinion  of 
Carlostadt  and  Zwingli,  who  regard  the 


Eucharist  as  a  mere  memorial  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  our  Lord ;  OH  the  followers  of 
Calvin,  who  deny  that  our  Lord  is  substan 
tially  present  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and 
admit  only  the  presence  of  the  virtue  of  our 
Lord's  body  in  the  sacramental  bread  and 
wine  ;  for  while  Jesus  says,  "  this  is  my 
body,"  "  this  is  my  blood,"  the  foregoing 
heretics  say :  "  I  believe  that  this  is  the 
figure  of  thy  body,"  "  I  believe  that  this 
contains  the  virtue  or  the  power  of  thy 
blood."  Not  even  those  who  assume  that  in 
the  Holy  Eucharist  our  Lord  becomes  hypo- 
statically  united  with  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine  escape  the  cogency  of  our  Lord's 
words.  For  as  Jesus  cannot  say  of  his  heart, 
"  this  is  my  head,"  or  of  his  hands,  "  these 
are  my  eyes,"  though  heart  and  head,  hands 
and  eyes,  are  hypostatically  united  with  his 
divine  person,  so  he  cannot  say  of  the 
bread,  "  this  is  my  body,"  even  if  his  divine 
person  becomes  hypostatically  united  with 
the  bread. 

j3.  This  consideration  is  confirmed  by  the 
following  observation.  If  the  words  of  Jesus 
have  a  figurative  meaning  in  the  two  expres 
sions  "  this  is  my  body,"  "  this  is  my  blood," 
the  figure  must  be  sought  'in  either  the  sub 
ject  or  the  predicate.  It  cannot  be  found  in 
either.  (Ecolampadius  placed  the  figure  in 
the  predicate,  so  that  the  word  "  body " 
meant  symbol  of  the  body,  the  word  "  blood  " 
meant  symbol  of  the  blood  ;  but  not  to  in 
sist  on  the  fact  that  this  kind  of  metonymy, 
which  places  the  object  signified  for  the 
sign,  has  been  rejected  by  the  Protestants 
themselves,  the  context  of  our  Lord's  words 
plainly  excludes  this  meaning;  for  Jesus 
says,  "  this  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you  " 
[Luke,  Paul]  ;  "  this  is  my  blood  which  shall 
be  shed  for  you  "  [Mark,  Luke].  And  as  it 
was  not  the  memory,  or  the  figure,  or  the 
virtue  of  our  Lord's  body  and  blood  that 
was  given  and  shed,  but  the  true,  real,  and 
substantial  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  so 
must  the  true,  real,  and  substantial  body  ox 
Jesus  be  present  under  the  appearance  of 
bread  and  wine.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the 
pronoun  "  this,"  or  what  is  pointed  out  by 
"  this,"  must  be  taken  figuratively,  and  that 
the  meaning  of  the  words  is,  "  this  taken 
symbolically  is  my  true,  real,  and  substantial 
body."  We  may  indeed  use  this  manner  of 
speech  when  we  point  to  an  object  known 
and  received  as  representative  of  something 
else,  to  a  statue,  e.  g.,  or  a  picture.  But  the 
objects  pointed  out  by  Jesus,  the  bread  and 
wine,  were  neither  known  and  received  as  a 
figure  of  something  else,  nor  could  they  be 
taken  in  that  meaning  under  the  accompa 
nying  circumstances.  On  the  contrary,  our 
Lord  had  insisted  most  emphatically,  about 
a  year  before  the  last  supper,  that  he  would 
give  the  disciples  his  flesh  to  eat  and  his 
"blood  to  drink ;  and  before  consecrating, 
he  expressly  commanded  them,  "  take  and 
eat." 

7.  The  tradition  of  the  Church  has  always 
been  uniform  in  understanding  the  words  of 
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Jesus  at  the  last  supper  in  their  simple  and 
proper  sense,  without  recurring  to  figure  and 
symbol.  When  the  few  stray  voices  to  the 
contrary  mentioned  in  the  preceding-  para 
graph  made  themselves  heard,  they  were  at 
once  drowned  by  the  chorus  of  the  whole 
teaching  and  believing  body  of  the  Church, 
the  faith  of  which  was  at  length  definitely 
formulated  in  the  Council  of  Trent  [sess. 
xiii.,  xxi.,  xxii.]. 

#.  The  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  be 
come  present  under  the  appearances  of 
bread  and  wine  by  transubstantiation,  i.  e. 
by  a  change  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
bread  into  the  adorable  body  of  our  Lord, 
of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  his 
sacred  blood.  This  dogma  was  denied  by 
Berenger,  Wicliff,  Luther,  and  is  still  denied 
by  a  number  of  Protestants,  especially  Lu 
therans  and  Anglicans,  who  admit  the  real 
presence  of  our  Lord's  body  and  blood  in  the 
Eucharist,  but  contend  at  the  same  time  that 
the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  remains. 
The  bad  logic  of  this  position  may  be  shown 
thus  :  The  pronoun  "  this  "  points  to  the  sub 
stance  present  in  our  Lord's  hands  ;  if,  then, 
the  bread  remains  under  the  eucharistic  spe 
cies,  Jesus  said,  "  this  [bread]  is  my  body," 
i.  e.  he  pronounced  a  statement  that  was  false. 
The  Council  of  Trent  is  therefore  right  in  de 
claring  [xiii.  can.  ii.  chap,  iv.]  that  according 
to  Catholic  belief  the  whole  substance  of  the 
bread  is  by  virtue  of  the  sacramental  words 
changed  into  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  the 
whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  his  sacred 
blood. 

3.  The  eating  of  our  Lord's  body  and  the 
drinking  of  his  blood    produce   sanctifying 
grace  in  the  partaker.     According  to  Jn.  vi. 
55-59,  "  he  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh 
my  blood   hath  everlasting  life  .  .  .  abideth 
in  me  and  I  in  him  .  .  .  shall  live  by  me  .  .  . 
shall  live  for   ever."     But  all  these  effects 
imply  sanctifying  grace,  for  in  it  our  super 
natural  life  consists,  and   it  is   the  seed  of 
life  eternal.     That  the  eating  and  drinking 
of  our  Lord's  body  are  not  mere  conditions, 
but  real  causes  in  the  foregoing  passage,  is 
plain  from  their  comparison  with  the  eating 
of  the  manna,  the  real  cause  of  the  continued 
temporal  life  of  the  Jews  in  the  desert,  and 
from  the  emphatic  worde,  "  my  flesh  is  meat 
indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed." 

4.  Jesus  offered  at  the  last  supper  a  true 
sacrifice.     According   to   the   words  of  our 
Lord,  his  body  was  at  the  last  supper  given 
for  us,  broken  for  us  ;  his  blood  was  at  the 
same  supper  shed  for  us,  shed  for  the  re 
mission  of  sin.     But  the  giving  and  break 
ing  of  our  Lord's  body  for  us,  the  shedding 
of  his  blood  for  us,  for  the  remission  of  sin, 
constitute  a  real  sacrifice.     Therefore  Jesus 
offered  at  the  last  supper  a  real  sacrifice. 
The  minor  premise  must  be  granted  by  all 
those  who  admit  that  the  death  of  our  Lord 
on  the  cross  was  a  real  sacrifice.     The  major 
premise  follows,  first,  from  the  literal  text 
in   which  the    verbs    "  given,"    "  shed  "  are 
present  participles ;  again,  it   follows  from 


the  words  of  St..  Luke,  according  to  whom 
the  blood  is  shed  in  as  far  as  it  is  contained 
in  the  chalice.  For  according  to  the  Greek 
text,  the  "  which  "  in  the  words  "  this  is  the 
chalice,  the  new  testament  in  my  blood, 
which  shall  be  shed  for  you,"  can  refer  to 
the  chalice  only  [roOro  rb  iror-fjpiov  fj  Kaiv^i 
8io0iij/cr;  fr  r<p  al^ari  /uou  rb  virep  V/LLUIV  fKXv- 
v6[i.evov].  Even  if  we  admit,  then,  the  future 
tense  of  the  Vulgate,  our  Lord  refers  to  a 
future  shedding  of  his  sacred  blood  as  con 
tained  in  the  chalice  ;  in  other  words,  he 
predicts  the  future  celebration  of  the  eucha 
ristic  sacrifice. 

5.  The   sacrifice  of   the   last   supper   was 
substantially  the  same  as  the  sacrifice  on  the 
cross ;  they  differed  only  in  their  manner  of 
oblation.     At  the  last  supper  our  Lord  of 
fered  in    an  unbloody  manner  the  blood  of 
the  new  testament.     But   the  blood  of   the 
new  testament  was  offered  in  a  bloody  man 
ner  on  the  cross.     Therefore   the   unbloody 
offering  at  the  last  supper  was  identical  with 
the  bloody  offering   on  the   cross,  differing 
from  it  only  in  the  manner  of  oblation.     The 
first   of   the   foregoing   statements   is   plain 
from  the  first  and  second  gospel ;  the  second 
statement  is  expressed  in  Heb.  ix.  13,  14,  15, 
16,  28 ;  etc. 

6.  At  the  last  supper  Jesus  instituted  the 
Holy  Eucharist   as  a  true  sacrament  of  the 
new  testament.     A  sacrament  is  an  outward 
sign,  signifying  and  conferring  inward  grace, 
instituted  by  Jesus  Christ,  to    last  forever. 
But  Jesus  instituted  at  the  last  supper    an 
outward  sign  [the  species  of  bread  and  wine] 
of  inward  grace  [a  food  commemorative  of 
the   Lord's  passion],  to  last  as  long  as  the 
command  lasts,  "  do  this  for  a  commemora 
tion  of   me  "  [in  order  to  confer  the  grace 
which  it  had  conferred  at  the  last  supper]. 
Hence    the   species  of  bread  and  wine,  con 
taining  the  true,  real,  and   substantial  body 
and  blood  of  our  Lord,  is  a  true  sacrament 
of   the  new  testament,  which  on  account  of 
its  form  of  thanksgiving  preceding  the  con 
secration  is  rightly  called  Eucharist. 

7.  Jesus  instituted  at  the  last  supper  the 
eucharistic   sacrifice    as   perpetual.     For   he 
commanded  his  disciples, "  do  this  for  a  com 
memoration   of   me."     But  he  himself   had 
offered  a  true  sacrifice  of  his  sacred  body  and 
blood  at  the  last  supper.     Therefore  his  dis 
ciples  too  were  to  offer  the  unbloody  sacrifice 
of  the  Lord's  body  and  blood  for  a  commem 
oration  of  him. 

8.  Jesus   gave    at   the   last  supper   to  his 
disciples   the   power   to   consecrate,  i.  e.  to 
change    the  whole   substance   of   the    bread 
into  his   body,  the  whole    substance  of   the 
wine  into  his  blood.     This  follows  from  his 
command  to   do  what  he  had   done  ;  hence 
they  must  have  the  power  necessary  to  fulfil 
the  command.    The  text  does  not  show  which 
of  the  orders  is  to  have  the   power  of  con 
secration  only,  and  which  shall  possess  also 
the  power  of  conferring  the  power  of   con 
secrating   on   others.     Though   the  inspired 
writers  have  not  recorded  this  ordinance  of 
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27.  And  taking  the  chalice,  he  gave  thanks,  and  gave  to  them,  say. 
ing :  Drink  ye  all  of  this. 

28.  For  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament  which  shall  be  shed 
for  many  unto  remission  of  sins. 

29.  And  I  say  to  you,  I  will  not  drink  from  henceforth  of  this  fruit 
of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I  shall  drink  it  with  you  new  in  the 
kingdom  of  my  Father. 

30.  And  a  hymn  being  said,  they  went  out  unto  mount  Olivet. 

31.  Then  Jesus  saith  unto  them  :  All  you  shall  be  scandalized  in  me 
this  night.     For  it  is  written :    I  will  strike  the  shepherd,  and  the 
sheep  of  the  flock  shall  be  dispersed. 

world  "  is  added  in  ken.  In  27 :  "  he  gave  thanks  and  blessed  "  in  f  uld.  In 
28  :  "  of  the  testament "  in  N  B  L  Z,  2  cursives,  Ti  W  H  ;  "  that  of  the  new 
testament "  in  A  C  D  [omits  "  new  "]  T  A  II,  9  uncials,  most  cursives,  it  vg 
cop  syr[both]  arm  aeth  Ir  Orig  Cypr  Chrys ;  "  for  you  and  for  many  "  in  fuld 
ken;  "is  shed"  Greek  codd.  [partic.],  am  fuld  hub  med  ox  lind  a  d.  In 


the  Lord,  ecclesiastical  tradition  has  faith 
fully  kept  it. 

9.  Finally,  we  maintain  that  most  prob 
ably  Jesus  did  not  receive  holy  communion 
at  the  last  supper.  The  contrary  opinion  is 
said  to  be  held  by  Jer.  Aug.  Chrys.  Thorn. 
Suar.  etc.  But  as  to  Jer.  [ep.  120,  qu.  2,  ad 
Hedib.],  the  holy  Doctor  testifies  only  that 
our  Lord  ate  and  drank  at  the  last  supper, 
not  that  he  partook  of  the  eucharistic  bread 
and  wine.  The  passage  of  Aug.  [De  doctr. 
christ.  ii.  3]  has  at  least  three  various  read 
ings  [prsegustato,  per  gustatum,  per  gustum], 
two  of  which  do  not  necessitate  the  assump 
tion  that  Jesus  himself  received  holy  com 
munion.  Chrys.  Thorn,  [p.  3,  qu.  81,  a.  1], 
Suar.  [1.  c.  disp.  75,  sect.  2]  appeal  to  "a 
priori "  reasons  why  Jesus  should  have  re 
ceived  holy  communion.  But  these  argu 
ments  are  not  convincing ;  it  is  not  true  that 
Jesus  gave  his  disciples  an  example  of  every 
thing  he  commanded  them  to  do.  They 
were,  e.  g.,to  teach  and  baptize  all  nations, 
while  Jesus  confined  his  ministry  to  Pales- 
cine.  The  dignity  of  the  sacrament  was 
sufficiently  secured  by  our  Lord's  real  bodily 
presence  in  the  same,  so  that  the  honor  of 
sacrament  did  not  require  his  receiving1  the 
same.  Holy  Scripture  rather  favors  the 
opinion  that  our  Lord  did  not  communicate  ; 
the  verses  which  in  the  third  gospel  precede 
the  consecration,  as  well  as  that  which  in  the 
lirst  gospel  follows  it,  appear  to  state  in  our 
Lord's  own  words  that  he  will  not  receive 
communion.  Besides,  the  effects  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist  described  in  Jn.  vi.  55-59  seem 
to  preclude  our  Lord's  reception  of  the 
sacrament. 

30.  And  a  hymn  being  said.]  5.  Predic 
tion  of  the  scandal  and  denial.  This  section, 
first,  gives  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place  of  the  following  incidents ;  secondly, 
it  states  the  general  prediction  of  the  scan 
dal  ;  thirdly,  it  contains  the  answer  of  Peter ; 


fourthly,  Peter's  denial  is  especially  pre 
dicted  ;  fifthly,  the  protestations  of  Peter 
and  of  the  other  apostles  conclude  the  sec 
tion. 

[-?]  The  circumstances  regard  time  and 
place  of  the  incident,  [a]  The  time  is 
"  then,"  when  they  went  out  to  Mount  Olivet, 
a  hymn  being  said.  The  prediction  that  fol 
lows  cannot  therefore  be  identified  with  that 
related  by  Lk.  xxii.  31-34  and  Jn.  xiii.  36-38, 
which  occurred  in  the  supper-room  [cf.  Caj. 
Schanz,  Fil.  P.],  but  must  have  taken  place 
on  the  way  to  Mount  Olivet  [Lap.  Luc.  Brug. 
Olshausen,  Knab.  etc.],  so  that  Jesus  pre 
dicted  the  denial  twice,  or  even  three  times 
[Aug.].  The  hymn  to  which  there  is  refer 
ence  must  not  be  identified  with  that  pre 
served  by  the  Priscillianists  [cf .  Aug.  ep.  237, 
al.  253,  n.  4],  nor  with  the  solemn  prayer  of 
Jesus  recorded  in  Jn.  xvii.  [cf.  Rab.  Thorn. 
Grotius,  etc.]  ;  but  it  is  either  Ps.  cxxxv. 
[cxxxvi.]  [Keil,  Ed.],  or  the  great  Hallel 
[Fil.],  or  the  second  part  of  the  common 
Hallel  [Paul.  burg.  Francisc.  Luc.  Baron. 
Maid.  Lap.  Arn.  Schegg,  Schanz,  Weiss,  Ed. 
etc.].  The  foundation  for  the  various  opin 
ions  may  be  found  in  Surenh.  ii.  p.  175 ; 
Buxtorf ,  Lex.  Chald.  pp.  613  if. ;  etc. 

[6]  The  place  of  the  incident  is  the  road 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Though  the  Israel 
ites  were  forbidden  in  Ex.  xii.  22  to  leave 
the  house  before  daybreak  following  the 
paschal  supper,  the  context  shows  that  this 
prohibition  was  binding  only  in  Egypt,  and 
Josephus  [Antiq.  XVIII.  ii.  2]  declares  that 
the  Jews  understood  it  as  such.  Even  if  the 
feast  had  begun,  our  Lord  and  his  disciples 
could  go  out  to  Mount  Olivet,  which  lay 
within  a  sabbath's  journey  east  of  Jerusalem 
[cf.  Acts  i.  12 ;  xxiv.  3 ;  Jos.  Antiq.  XX. 
viii.  0  ;  B.  J.  V.  ii.  3]. 

31.  Then  Jesus  saith  unto  them.]  \2~\ 
General  prediction.  Those  writers  that  admit 
only  one  prediction  of  the  fall  and  the  scan- 
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32.  But  after  I  shall  be  risen  again,  I  will  go  before  you  into  Gali 
lee. 

33.  And  Peter  answering,  said  to  him  :    Although  all  shall  be  scan 
dalized  in  thee,  I  will  never  be  scandalized. 

34.  Jesus  said  to  him :  Amen  I  say  to  thee,  that  in  this  night  before 
the  cock  crow,  thou  wilt  deny  me  thrice. 

S3 :  "  if  "  alone  inABCDEGHILMSUVTAand  more  than  100  cur 
sives,  a  b  c  ff2  sah  cop  Orig;  "  even  if  "  or  "  although  "  in  ^c  F  K  II  several  cur- 


dal  refer  the  "  then  "  not  to  the  preceding 
verse,  but  to  verse  29.  The  scandal  which 
the  apostles  are  to  suffer  will  have  its  motive 
in  the  passion  and  humiliation  of  their  Mas 
ter,  so  that  their  faith  shall  begin  to  waver, 
and  doubt  shall  beset  them  [cf.  Euth.  Br. 
Jans.  Caj.  Alb.  Calm.].  It  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  they  will  lose  their  faith  in 
Jesus.  Though  this  very  prediction  of  their 
scandal  will  prove  a  support  of  the  disciples' 
faith  in  the  future,  Jesus  tempers  also  its 
present  bitterness  in  two  ways.  First,  he 
points  out  that  this  trial  will  be  a  fulfilment 
of  a  Messianic  prophecy  contained  in  Zach. 
xiii.  7.  That  the  shepherd  in  that  passage 
is  the  Messias  is  clear  from  the  context  of 
the  prophecy,  especially  from  xi.  and  xii.  10. 
But  the  quotation  of  the  prophecy  does  not 
wholly  agree  with  the  text :  the  prophet 
says,  "  Strike  the  shepherd  .  .  .  ,"  while  the 
evangelist  reads,  "  I  will  strike  the  shep 
herd  .  .  .  "  If  it  be  remembered  that  in  the 
prophecy  God  is  the  speaker  who  gives  the 
order  ''  Strike  the  shepherd  .  .  .  ,"  it  follows 
that  the  evangelist  ascribes  immediately  to 
God  what  the  prophet  ascribes  to  him  medi 
ately,  as  it  were,  God  being  the  moral  cause 
of  the  action.  St.  Matthew  had  good  reason 
for  employing  this  modal  difference  in  his 
quotation  in  order  to  show  that  the  Lord's 
passion  and  the  consequent  disturbance  of 
the  disciples  entered  into  the  plan  of  divine 
providence.  It  is  probably  not  so  much  the 
weakness  of  the  disciples  as  the  greatness  of 
Christ's  humiliation  that  is  expressed  in  this 
prediction  [cf.  Cyr.].  The  second  consola 
tion,  which  Jesus  joins  with  the  prediction  of 
the  disciples'  scandal,  is  based  on  his  resur 
rection  and  their  future  meeting  in  Galilee. 
This  substantial  motive  of  consolation  is 
accidentally  augmented  by  the  mention  of 
the  native  place  and  the  home  of  the 
apostles  [cf.  Cyr.  Br.  Thorn.  Jans.].  The 
words  "  I  will  go  before  you  "  do  not  neces 
sarily  mean  that  Jesus  will  lead  the  disciples 
into  Galilee,  but  that  he  will  be  there  before 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  our  Lord  denied  in  these 
words  his  intention  of  appearing  to  the  apos 
tles  in  Judea  after  his  resurrection.  He 
merely  gave  them  leave  to  return  to  their 
native  province,  if  their  fear  of  the  Jews 
impelled  them  to  do  so,  and  promised  that 
he  would  meet  them  there. 

33.    And  Peter   answering.]     [3]    Three 


defects  are  blamed  in  Peter's  answer :  first, 
he  contradicts  our  Lord  too  bluntly ;  sec 
ondly,  he  prefers  himself,  at  least  uncon 
sciously,  to  his  fellow-disciples ;  thirdly,  he 
trusts  his  own  strength  too  implicitly,  forget 
ful  of  his  weakness  shown  when  walking  on 
the  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  [Mt.  xiv.  30  ; 
cf.  Ciirys.  Euth.  Pasch.  Thorn.  Jans.  Calm. 
etc.].  On  the  other  hand,  Peter  shows  in 
these  words  his  fiery  temperament,  his  lively 
faith  in  Jesus,  and  his  tender  affection  for 
his  Master  [cf.  Jer.]. 

34.  Jesus  said  to  him.]  [41  The  precision 
of  the  prediction  regards  first  the  substance 
of  Peter's  fall :  "  thou  wilt  deny  me  thrice," 
i.  e.  as  the  third  gospel  [xxii.  34]  explains  : 
"  till  thou  thrice  deniest  that  thou  knowest 
me."  Peter's  sin  will  therefore  not  neces 
sarily  consist  in  the  loss  of  faith  in  his  Mas 
ter,  but  in  want  of  courage  to  confess  his 
faith  in  public.  The  second  point  which 
renders  the  prediction  of  Peter's  fall  so  pre 
cise  is  the  determination  of  the  time  of  its 
occurrence  :  it  will  happen  "  to-day,  even  in 
this  night  "  [Mk.  xiv.  30],  "  before  the  cock 
crow"  [Mt. ;  cf.  Lk],  "  before  the  cock  crow 
twice "  [Mk.  xiv.  30].  The  apparent  dis 
crepancy  between  Matthew  and  Luke  on  the 
one  side  and  Mark  on  the  other  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  cock  crows 
twice  at  night,  first  about  midnight,  and 
then  two  or  three  hours  later,  i.  e.  about 
three  o'clock  A.  M.  Some  speak  of  a  third 
cock-crow  occurring  about  5  or  6  A.  M.,  but 
this  does  not  concern  our  question.  The  first 
crowing  was  heard  by  very  few,  so  that  the 
time  of  the  second  crowing  was  commonly 
called  "  the  cock-crow."  Pliny  [Histor.  nat. 
x.  24]  places  the  time  of  the  cock-crow  in 
the  fourth  night-watch,  which  nearly  agrees 
with  the  foregoing  computation,  according  to 
which  it  falls  about  3  A.  M.  That  the  ancients 
generally  adopted  this  appellation  of  the 
cock-crow  is  evident  from  Macrobius  [Saturn. 
i.  3]  and  Censorinus  [c.  xix.],  who  divide  the 
second  half  of  the  night  into  midnight,  the 
cock-crow,  the  silence  [properly,  the  cock- 
silence],  and  the  dawn.  The  time  assigned 
to  Peter's  denial  of  his  Master  in  the  first 
gospel,  "before  the  cock-crow,"  coincides 
therefore  with  the  time  determined  by  the 
second  gospel,  "  before  the  cock  crow  twice." 
It  is  true  that  Baba  Kama,  vii.  7  forbids  the 
keeping  of  hens  in  Jerusalem  [cf.  Lightfoot], 
and  in  the  Old  Testament  there  is  no  mention 
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35.  Peter  saith  to  him :  Yea,  though  I  should  die  with  thee,  I  will 
not  deny  thee.     And  in  like  manner  said  all  the  disciples. 

36.  Then  Jesus  came  with  them  into  a  country  place  which  is  called 
Gethsemani,  and  he  said  to  his  disciples :  Sit  you  here,  till  I  go  yonder 
and  pray. 

37.  And  taking  with  him  Peter  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  he 
began  to  grow  sorrowful  and  to  be  sad. 


of  hens ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  rooster 
came  at  a  very  early  period  from  its  native 
northern  Persia  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  later  on  also  to  the  Semitic  races  [cf. 
Kremer,  Ausland,  1875,  n.  2,  p.  29  ;  Zeitschr. 
der  deutsch.  morgenl.  Gesellsch.  xxxi.  pp. 
183  ff.].  At  any  rate,  R.  Jehuda  speaks 
already  of  the  stoning  of  a  rooster  [cf. 
Schanz,  Schottgen,  Wetstein,Wiinsche]. 

35.  Peter  saith  to  him.]     [5]  Alb.  com 
pares   Peter's    words   with   those   of    Ethai 
[2  Kings  xv.  21].    HadPeter  prayed  for  divine 
assistance  instead  of  relying  on  his  own  re 
sources,  God  would  no  doubt  have  prevented 
his  fall ;  cf .  similar  predictions  [cf .  Jer.  xviii. 
7-10 ;  Ez.  xxxiii.  13-16].     As  it  was,  Peter 
learned  from  his  fall  humility  and  compas 
sion  with  the  weakness  of  others,  qualities 
that  were  necessary  for  him  in  his  exalted 
dignity  of  vicar  of  Christ.   The  other  apostles 
followed  Peter  in  their  well-meant  protesta 
tions  of  fidelity  and  unchanging  love  for  their 
Master ;  Jesus  did  not  insist  further  on  their 
future  weakness,  but  compassionating  them, 
he  lovingly  received  their  present  disposition 
of  heart.     It  must  be  remarked  again  that 
our  Lord  predicted  the  weakness  of  the  apos 
tles  because  he  foresaw  their  future  condi 
tion  of  soul ;  their  weakness  was  not  made 
necessary  by  the  prediction  of  Jesus. 

36.  Then  Jesus  came  with  them  into  a 
country  place.]     c.  Preparation  of  Jesus  for 
his  passion.     This  section  contains  first,  an 
introduction    [vv.    36-38] ;    secondly,  it  de 
scribes  the  first  prayer  [vv.  39-41]  ;  thirdly, 
it  tells  of  the  second   prayer   of   our   Lord 
[w.  42,  43]  ;  lastly,    it  describes  his  third 
prayer  [vv.  44-^46]. 

a.  The  introduction  is  concerned  with  three 
distinct  groups  of  persons :  first,  with  the 
eight  disciples  [verse  36]  ;  secondly,  with  the 
three  disciples  [verse  37]  ;  thirdly,  with  the 
person  of  Jesus  himself  [verse  38]. 

[.Z]  The  eight  disciples  are  left  by  Jesus 
in  a  country  place,  called  Gethsemani.  What 
the  first  evangelist  calls  "  country  place  "  is 
described  by  the  fourth  gospel  [xviii.  1  ]  as 
situate  "  over  the  brook  Cedron,  where  there 
was  a  garden."  If  we  suppose  that  Jesus  and 
his  disciples  left  Jerusalem  by  what  is  now 
the  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  the  Cedron  was  only 
480  feet  down  the  valley,  and  160  feet  fur 
ther  on,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olivet,  lay  the 
garden  of  Gethsemani.  The  garden  itself  is 
at  present  a  quadrangle  of  about  168  feet 
by  162.  The  name  Gethsemani  signifies, 
according  to  its  common  derivation,  "  oil- 


press"  [cf.  Arn.  Schanz,  Fil.  P.  Keil,  Weiss], 
though  Schegg  contends  that  it  means  "  fat 
ness  of  oil."  There  are  still  eight  very  old 
olive-trees  in  the  garden  ;  but  since  Josephus 
[B.  J.  VI.  i.  1]  testifies  that  Titus  and  Adrian 
felled  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  [A.  D. 
135]  all  the  trees  within  the  circumference 
of  90  stadia  around  the  city,  the  foregoing 
trees  can  hardly  have  occupied  their  present 
ground  at  the  time  of  our  Lord.  But  they 
must  antedate  the  entrance  of  the  Moham 
medans  [A.  D.  636],  because  they  pay  only 
one  Medine  taxes,  while  the  taxes  levied  on 
all  olive-trees  planted  after  that  occurrence 
amount  to  one  half  of  their  annual  produce. 
The  eight  trees,  each  of  which  measures 
about  15  or  20  feet  in  circumference,  remind 
one  of  the  eight  disciples  left  by  Jesus  in  the 
garden.  The  present  wall  around  the  garden 
is  of  unhewn  stone,  and  measures  about 
eight  feet  in  height.  The  spot  of  Geth 
semani  was  no  doubt  identified  A.  D.  326, 
when  St.  Helena  was  instrumental  in  restor 
ing  all  the  sacred  places  of  the  Passion  to 
their  rightful  honor.  A  few  years  later, 
Eusebius  mentions  Gethsemani  as  a  place  of 
prayer,  situated  on  Mount  Olivet.  St.  Je 
rome,  writing  sixty  years  after  Eusebius, 
places  Gethsemani  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  and  says  that  a  church  had  been 
built  over  it.  This  church  still  existed  to 
wards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  if 
we  may  believe  the  testimony  of  Theophanes. 
Antoninus,  martyr,  and  Adamnanus  too  men 
tion  the  garden,  the  former  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  the  latter  at  the  time  of  the 
crusades.  The  very  name  "  Gethsemani  " 
appears  to  allude  to  the  prophecy  of  Is.  Ixiii. 
3,  where  the  speaker  testifies  that  he  "  trod 
the  winepress  alone."  From  Jn.  xviii.  2  it 
appears  that  the  owner  of  the  place  was  a 
disciple  of  Jesus,  since  the  Master  withdrew 
so  often  to  the  garden  that  it  was  well  known 
to  Judas. 

37.  And  taking  with  him.]  [3]  The 
three  disciples  whom  Jesus  takes  with  him 
to  witness  his  agony  are  the  three  that  have 
seen  the  resuscitation  of  Jairus'  daughter, 
and  the  mystery  of  his  transfiguration ;  the 
faith  of  the  others  may  not  have  been  able 
to  bear  the  fearful  sight  of  the  agony. 

[a]  Jesus  had  felt  compassion  for  the 
widow  at  Nairn,  had  felt  sorrow  over  his  trai 
tor-apostle,  had  wept  over  the  death  of  Laz 
arus  and  the  fate  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
But  now  "  he  began  to  grow  sorrowful  and 
to  be  sad  "  in  a  different  way :  the  verb  "  he 
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38.  Then  he  saith  to  them :   My  soul  is  sorrowful  even  unto  death ; 
stay  you  here  and  watch  with  me. 

sives,  it  vg  syr[both]  arm  seth  Orig  Bas  Chrys.     In  38  :  "  very  sorrowful  "  in 
began"    shows   that   he    was   afflicted  sud-          [c]  The  cause  of  our  Lord's  sorrow  is  not 


began"  shows  that  he  was  afflicted  sud 
denly,  and  at  his  own  free  choice,  by  his 
interior  suffering ;  in  the  Greek  text  the  two 
verbs  [Auireierflai  Kal  aSn/Movelv]  "  to  grow  sor 
rowful  and  to  be  sad  "  form  a  gradation,  the 
second  signifying  "  to  be  spent  with  fatigue, 
labor  of  mind  and  body,"  though  it  is  not  as 
forcible  as  the  expression  of  St.  Mark  [xiv. 
33],  "  to  be  cast  down  with  fear "  [e/cfla^u- 

[b]  This  moment  appears   to  have    been 
pointed  out  by  St.  Luke  [iv.  13],  when  he 
says  that  after  the   temptations   the    devil 
left  Jesus  for  a  time.     But  apart  from  this, 
there  is  a  certain  parallelism  between  the 
temptation  of  Jesus  in  the  desert  and  his 
agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemani.     In  the 
desert,  Jesus  refuses   the    dominion  of   the 
whole  world  offered  him  at  the  price  of  his 
fidelity  to  God  :  in  the  garden,  Jesus  freely 
accepts  death  for  the  world  in  conformity 
with   the  will   of   God;    in  the  desert,  the 
tempter  promises  pleasure,  honor,  and  riches  : 
in  the  garden,  he  threatens  pain,  ignominy, 
and  poverty  unto  death ;  in  the  desert,  Jesus 
determines  to  live  for  God  and  not  for  the 
devil :    in  the  garden,  Jesus   freely  accepts 
death  for  the  glory  of  God.     For  it  is  plain 
from  Jn.   xviii.   11   that   the   chalice  which 
Jesus  accepts  in  Gethsemani  at  the  hand  of 
his  Father  is  the  death  on  the  cross. 

[c]  As  to  the  history  of  the  agony,  it  may 
be  noted  that  John  omits  it,  though  he  points 
out  its  place   [xviii.  1]  in  the  history  of  the 
passion  ;    Mark   contains  the  most  striking 
words  of  our  suffering   Redeemer,   "Abba, 
Father "  [xiv.  30]  ;  Luke  gives  a  summary 
of  the  whole,  and  dwells  more  on  the  physi 
cal  effects  [xxii.  44]  ;  Matthew  best  describes 
the  gradual  progress  of  the  internal  strife  of 
Jesus,  and  of  his  entire  resignation  to  the 
will  of  his  Father. 

38.  Then  he  saith  to  them.]  [3]  The 
person  of  our  Lord,  [a]  The  literal  meaning 
of  the  words  "  sorrowful  unto  death "  does 
not  merely  point  out  the  sorrow  that  usually 
accompanies  death  [Euth.  Maid.],  nor  does  it 
merely  signify  a  sorrow  that  will  last  until 
death  [Hil.  Jer.  Pasch.  Br.  Alb.  Thorn.  Caj.], 
but  it  denotes  a  sorrow  that  of  itself  is  suffi 
cient  to  bring  on  death  [cf.  Dion.  Fab.  Jans. 
Sylv.  Lap.]. 

[6]  Jesus  communicates  this  sorrow  to  hia 
three  disciples,  both  because  he  thus  finds 
that  consolation  which  men  usually  find  in 
speaking  of  their  suffering,  and  also  because 
he  thus  emphasizes  the  command,  "stay  you 
here  and  watch  with  me."  Not  as  if  he  had 
asked  them  to  watch  only  for  his  sake,  since 
they  themselves  needed  it  as  we  shall  see 
presently ;  but  it  would  have  been  some  re 
lief  to  the  agonizing  Saviour  to  know  that 
his  friends  watched  near  him. 


[c]  The  cause  of  our  Lord's  sorrow  is  not 
only  the  miserable  condition  of  his  disciples 
and  the  Jewish  people  [Hil.  Jer.  Pasch.  Br.], 
but  it  is  also  the  certain  and  lively  fore 
knowledge  of  his  impending  death,  of  his 
most  shameful  and  cruel  torments,  accompa 
nied  by  a  clear  insight  into  the  enormous 
guilt  of  the  innumerable  sins  of  the  world 
which  he  now  assumed,  and  into  the  useless- 
ness  of  his  suffering  for  many  souls  that 
would  suffer  the  more  grievously  in  hell  on 
account  of  his  suffering  for  them. 

[c?]  Concerning  the  greatness  of  our  Lord's 
suffering  the  following  principles  may  guide 
us :  1.  It  is  blasphemy  to  say  with  Calvin  and 
Melanchthon  that  Jesus  from  the  time  of  his 
agony  in  the  garden  to  his  death  on  the 
cross  suffered  the  pains  of  the  damned  in 
hell,  or  that  he  feared  he  would  be  con 
demned  to  eternal  punishment.  2.  Jesus 
suffered  during  his  passion  only  those  pains 
which  man  can  suffer  from  man  in  the  natu 
ral  course  of  things,  so  that  we  cannot  as 
sume  that  God  gave  the  devil  extraordinary 
power  to  afflict  our  Lord.  But  he  suffered 
all  the  torments  that  man  can  suffer  in  this 
manner :  poverty,  dishonor,  abandonment  by 
friends,  physical  pain.  3.  The  sorrow  of 
Jesus  over  the  sins  of  the  world  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  man,  and  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  man  can  be  by  the 
ordinary  power  of  God.  This  sorrow  had  its 
root  in  two  causes  :  Jesus  knew  the  number 
of  the  sins,  grieving  for  them  all ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  he  had  a  perfect  insight  into 
their  malice.  4-  The  sadness  of  Jesus  over 
his  own  torments  was  not  so  great  as  the 
sorrow  of  the  damned  over  their  sufferings  ; 
because  the  latter  grieve  over  their  eternal 
loss  of  the  vision  of  God,  while  Jesus  grieved 
only  over  a  natural  misfortune,  lasting  for  a 
time.  5.  The  sorrow  of  Jesus  over  his  own 
torments  was  more  intense  and  bitter  than 
any  sorrow  over  any  other  temporal  evil  has 
been  and  will  be  ;  and  this  sorrow  appears  to 
have  increased  till  the  death  on  the  cross, 
when  it  reached  its  highest  point.  6.  The 
sensible  pain  suffered  by  Jesus  in  his  sacred 
head,  hands,  feet,  and  in  the  rest  of  his  body 
was  by  far  greater  in  intensity  than  any 
other  man  has  ever  suffered  or  will  suffer  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  providence.  This  is  a 
result  of  the  exceptionally  perfect  complex 
ion  of  our  Lord's  sacred  body.  The  physi 
cal  pain  of  Jesus  seems  to  have  been  inferior 
to  the  physical  pain  suffered  in  purgatory 
and  hell,  where  it  results  from  a  higher 
order  of  causation  [cf .  Suarez,  De  mysteriis 
vita?  Christi,  disp.  33]. 

[e]  Commentators  have  assigned  a  variety 
of  reasons  why  Jesus  subjected  himself  to 
the  agony  in  the  garden :  1.  To  show  that 
he  was  really  man,  and  suffered  death  like 
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39.  And  going  a  little  further,  he  fell  upon  his  face,  praying,  and 
saying :  My  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  chalice  pass  from  me. 
Nevertheless  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt. 

tol.  In  39:  "  Father  "  alone  in  L  A,  some  cursives,  am  fuld  lich  lind  a 
Just  Orig  Eus  Athan  Did  Cyr  Bas  Chrys  Cypr  Hil ;  "  my  Father  "  in  most 
codd.  and  vrss.  Hil  Ambr  Jer  Aug.  "  As  thou  wilt "  in  big  dub  eg  theod 


other  men ;  2.  to  show  how  much  he  suf 
fered  ;  3.  to  expiate  the  sinful  pleasure  of 
the  human  will  and  intellect ;  4-  to  show  his 
filial  obedience,  and  his  love  for  us ;  5.  to 
comfort  us  in  our  sorrows  and  repugnances, 
and  to  show  us  how  these  afflictions  ought  to 
be  overcome  ;  6.  to  bear  our  afflictions,  and 
lighten  for  us  the  fear  of  death  [Heb.  ii.  15  ; 
cf.  Dion.  Jans.  Lap.  Sylv.  Knab.J. 

39.  And  going  a  little  further.]  ft.  The 
first  prayer  of  Jesus.  This  section  contains 
three  parts  :  first,  it  determines  the  place  of 
the  prayer  and  the  posture  of  our  Lord ; 
secondly,  it  gives  the  words  addressed  to 
God ;  thirdly,  it  gives  the  words  spoken  after 
the  prayer  to  the  three  disciples.  [7]  The 
preliminaries,  [a]  Place  of  the  prayer.  On 
the  southeast  corner  outside  the  garden  is 
the  traditional  spot,  marked  by  a  flat  stone, 
where  the  three  disciples  were  to  stay  and 
watch  with  our  Lord.  About  ten  or  twelve 
paces  to  the  south  is  the  "  terra  damnata  " 
of  the  traitor's  kiss.  North  of  the  garden, 
and  separated  from  it  by  the  road  that 
leads  to  the  summit  of  Olivet,  lies  the  grotto 
to  which  Jesus  withdrew  to  pray  in  his 
agony.  The  first  gospel  describes  its  dis 
tance  from  the  place  of  the  three  disciples  as 
"  a  little  further  " ;  the  third  evangelist 
determines  the  same  distance  as  "  a  stone's 
cast."  The  actual  distance  amounts  to  215 
feet.  The  grotto  is  entered  on  its  western 
side  by  a  descent  of  eight  steps  ;  it  measures 
about  55  feet  in  length,  29  feet  in  width, 
and  10  feet  in  height.  The  walls  are  un 
adorned,  but  ancient  frescoes  and  traces  of 
Latin  inscriptions  are  still  visible ;  on  its 
southeast  end  are  three  altars  lit  up  by 
lamps.  Over  the  main  altar  hangs  a  picture 
of  the  angel  strengthening  Jesus.  Mass  is 
celebrated  in  the  grotto  every  day,  and  twice 
a  year  [Tuesday  after  Septuagesima  and 
Wednesday  in  Holy  Week]  solemn  high 
mass.  The  church  mentioned  by  (St.  Jerome 
in  connection  with  this  grotto,  and  restored  at 
the  time  of  the  crusades,  has  wholly  disap 
peared  during  the  reign  of  the  Turcs. 

[6]  Posture  during  the  prayer.  The  posture 
of  our  Lord  during  his  prayer  is  described  by 
St.  Matthew  by  the  words  "  he  fell  upon  his 
face,"  for  which  St.  Mark  has  "  he  fell  flat 
on  the  ground,"  and  St.  Luke  "kneeling 
down."  Such  a  posture  is  ascribed  nowhere 
else  to  our  Lord  ;  the  variations  of  the  evan 
gelists  may  be  reconciled  by  remembering 
the  Oriental  manner  of  kneeling  with  the 
face  bent  to  the  ground. 

—  My  Father.]  [#]  The  prayer  to  the 
heavenly  Father  contains  first,  a  loving  ad 


dress,  secondly,  an  earnest  petition,  and 
thirdly,  a  most  complete  surrender. 

[a]  The  address  shows  our  Lord's  affec 
tionate  love  of  God  even  at  the  time  when  he 
is  loaded  with  the  heaviest  sufferings.  The 
second  gospel  has  preserved  the  exact  word 
"  Abba,"  which  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  was 
the  equivalent  of  Jahveh. 

[6]  The  petition  is  expressed  in  slightly 
different  ways  by  the  three  evangelists. 
Mark  says  :  "  All  things  are  possible  to  thee  ; 
remove  this  chalice  from  me  ;  but  not  what 
I  will,  but  what  thou  wilt."  And  Luke : 
"  Father,  if  thou  wilt,  remove  this  chalice 
from  me  ;  but  yet  not  my  will,  but  thine  be 
done "  [Mk.  xiv.  36  ;  Lk.  xxii.  42].  All 
evangelists  agree,  therefore,  in  the  primary 
object  of  the  petition  which  they  place  in  the 
passing  of  the  chalice  ;  but  they  disagree  in 
the  condition  which  they  connect  with  the 
petition,  [a]  The  figure  of  the  cup  alludes 
to  the  usage  of  sending  around  the  common 
cup  at  feasts  ;  every  guest  was  supposed  to 
drink  of  it,  unless  he  was  able  to  give  good 
reason  for  letting  it  pass  without  partaking 
of  it.  [j8]  Our  Lord  did  not  mean  the  cup 
of  the  sufferings  which  his  disciples  had  to 
drink  after  him  [Hil.],  nor  the  cup  of  guilt 
which  the  Jews  were  to  contract  by  crucify 
ing  their  Messias  [Orig.  Jer.  Epiph.  Bed. 
Pasch.  Br.  Theoph.]  ;  but  primarily  the  cup 
of  his  own  passion  and  death.  [7]  Concern 
ing  this  cup  of  his  passion  our  Lord  expresses 
not  merely  an  indeliberate  desire  of  his 
human  nature  [cf.  Schanz],  nor  is  it  a  mere 
expression  of  horror  for  the  impending  tor 
ments  [cf.  P.],  nor  is  it  a  mere  prayer  for 
divine  assistance  to  bear  the  sufferings  pa 
tiently  [cf.  Schanz]  ;  but  it  is  a  true  prayer 
of  Christ's  human  nature,  expressing  his 
feelings  as  though  he  did  not  know  the  de 
crees  of  divine  providence  [Maid.].  [5]  The 
additions  "  if  it  be  possible  "  [Mt.],  and  "  all 
things  are  possible  to  thee  "  [Mk.],  must  be 
understood  in  the  light  of  St.  Luke's  addi 
tion,  "if  thou  wilt,"  i.  e.  if  it  be  in  accord 
with  thy  ordinary  power,  regulated  by  thy 
wisdom  and  will. 

[c]  The  surrender  may  be  understood  as  a 
correction  of  the  petition  in  so  far  as  it 
expresses  entire  conformity  not  merely  with 
the  preceptive  will  of  God,  i.  e.  the  positive 
divine  commands,  but  also  with  the  divine 
counsels  and  the  commands  in  a  wider  sense 
[cf.  Petav.  Knab.  etc.].  The  words  used  by 
Jesus  in  signifying  his  surrender  show  that 
the  desire  contained  in  his  petition  is  not 
merely  the  longing  of  his  inferior  sensitive 
nature,  but  of  his  human  will,  so  that  the 
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40.  And  he  cometh  to  his  disciples,  and  findeth  them  asleep,  and  he 
saith  to  Peter :    What  ?  could  you  not  watch  one  hour  with  me  ? 

41.  Watch  ye  and  pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.     The 
spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  weak. 

42.  Again  the  second  time,  he  went  and  prayed,  saying,  My  Father, 
if  this  chalice  may  not  pass  away,  but  I  must  drink  it,  thy  will  be 
done. 

43.  And  he  cometh  again,  and  findeth  them  sleeping ;  for  their  eyes 

were  heavy. 

44.  And  leaving  them,  he  went  again  ;    and  he  prayed  the  third 
time,  saying  the  self-same  word. 

lich  ox  ken  rush  tol  corp  a  b  c  ff2  g2  h  r.  In  42 :  "  chalice  "  is  omitted  in 
S  A  B  C  I  L  A,  some  cursives,  b  ff2  q  sah  aeth  Orig  Eus  Chrys  Ambr  ;  "  chal 
ice  "  is  added  inEFGHKMSUVT,  most  cursives,  it[most]  vg  cop  arm 
Hil.  "  From  me  "  is  added  in  A  C  I  T  A  II,  9  uncials,  most  cursives,  f  ff2 
q  dub  ken  rush  Hil  Orig  Chrys.  In  43 :  "  heavy  with  sleep "  in  eg.  In 


passage  has  been  rightly  employed  in  the 
controversy  against  the  Monothelites  [cf.' 
Petav.  De  incarn.  ix.  6].  Dogmatic  theology 
reconciles  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  with  his 
beatific  vision. 

40.  And  he  cometh  to  his  disciples.]     [3] 
The  words  to  the   disciples.     The   historical 
present  places  the  scene  before  the  reader's 
eyes;    Peter  is  addressed,  because   he  had 
been  foremost  in  his  expressions  of  fidelity. 
This  circumstance  shows  also  that  Jesus  went 
after  his  prayer  to  the  three,  not  to  the  eight 
disciples.     The  words   "  What  ?    could   you 
not  ..."  must  be  understood  according  to 
the    literal    rendering   of    the    Greek    and 
Latin  :    "  Are  you  thus  unable  to  watch  one 
hour  with  me  ?  "     The  words  are  therefore 
one   question,  not  two.     The  words    "  with 
me  "  are  emphatic,  and  may  allude  to  the 
disciples'  former  protestations  that  they  were 
ready  to   die  with   Jesus.      The    expression 
"  one  hour  "   does  not  determine  the  exact 
length    of  the   first    prayer  of    our    Lord ; 
"  hour "    is  often  used   of  a  short  space  of 
time,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Apoc.  xvii.  12  ; 
xviii.  10,  17,  19.     Maid,  is  of  opinion  that  it 
signifies  in  the  present  instance  a  very  short 
duration,  so  as  to  emphasize  the  carelessness 
of  the  disciples  the  more.     After  this  rebuke 
our  Lord  adds  a  warning  that  even  the  dis 
ciples'  own  weakness  needs  their  watchful 
ness  and  prayer  :  their  watchfulness  against 
the  snares  of  evil,  their  prayer  for  advance 
ment  in  good.     Not  to  enter  into  temptation 
does  not  mean  mere  victory  over  temptation 
[Orig.  Jer.  Bed.  Pasch.  Br.  Alb.  Caj.  Dion. 
Jans.  Lap.   Lam.  Fil.],   but  rather  freedom 
from  the  same  [Maid.  Schegg,  Bisp.  Schanz, 
cf.  Orig.].     But  Jesus  does  not  say  that  this 
freedom  from  temptation  must  be  the  direct 
object  of  our  petition ;  he  rather  insists  on 
its  being  the  result  of  our  prayer  and  of  the 
graces  we  obtain  thereby.     The  necessity  of 
watchful   prayer   is   further  emphasized  by 


the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  however  prompt 
may  be  the  spirit  [Chrys.  Hil.  Jer.  Pasch. 
Br.  Alb.  Thorn,  etc.  ] .  This  last  saying  of  the 
Lord  is,  however,  interpreted  by  Theoph. 
and  Schegg  as  containing  an  excuse  of  the 
disciples. 

42.  Again  the  second  time.]     7.   The  sec 
ond  prayer.]     In  this  section  we  have  to  con 
sider  first  the  words  and  then  the  action  of 
our   Lord.       [1]     The   words.      The   second 
evangelist  [xiv.  39]  says  :    "  He  prayed,  say 
ing  the   same   words."       But    though    the 
words  are  substantially  the  same  as  in  the 
first   prayer,  they   show    at   least  a  greater 
resignation   than  those  of   the   first.     Jesus 
expresses  his  willingness  to  drink  the  chalice 
with  all  its  accidental  bitternesses :   all  the 
horrors  of  its  physical  pain,  all  the  depth  of 
its  humiliations,    and  the  whole  foreknow 
ledge  of  its  partial  uselessness  as  far  as  the 
salvation  of  souls  is  concerned. 

43.  And   he    cometh   again.]       [2]     The 
action  of  Jesus.     The  restlessness  of  our  Lord 
agrees  perfectly  with  the  behavior  of  a  man 
in  great  distress.     Though  he  finds  the  dis 
ciples  again  asleep,  he  does  not  wake  them 
up  this  time,  but  renounces  the  human  con 
solation  that  he  might  have  obtained  from 
their  sympathy.     The  evangelist   well   says 
that  their  eyes  were  heavy,  a  feeling  that 
every  one  has  experienced  at  the   time    of 
sleepiness.     The  third  gospel  [xxii.  45]  says : 
"  he  found  them  sleeping  for  sorrow."     The 
night   was    by   this    time    well    advanced ; 
Peter  and  John  had  been  busily  engaged  all 
the  preceding  day  ;  and  besides  all  this,  the 
sadness  of  their  Master  had  affected  them  in 
a  very  sensible   way.      Many  a   disciple    of 
Jesus  who  is  loud  in  the  blame  of  the  apos 
tles  has  slept  for  a  much  worse  reason  while 
his  divine  Master  endured  the  mortal  agony. 

44.  And  leaving  them,  he  went  again.]  8. 
The  third  prayer.  Here  we  must  first  con 
sider  our  Lord's  words  to  God ;  secondly,  his 
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45.  Then  he  cometh  to  his  disciples,  and  saith  to  them :  Sleep  ye 
now  and  take  your  rest ;  behold  the  hour  is  at  hand,  and  the  Son  of 
man  shall  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners. 

46.  Rise,  let  us  go ;  behold  he  is  at  hand  that  will  betray  me. 

47.  As  he  yet  spoke,  behold  Judas  one  of  the  twelve  came,  and 
with  him  a  great  multitude  with  swords  and  clubs,  sent  from  the  chief 
priests  and  the  ancients  of  the  people. 

45  :  "  for  behold  "  in  B  E,  4  cursive  codd.,  sah  arm  Athan  ;  "  is  betrayed  "  in 
Greek  codd.,  fuld  lind  b  h.  In  46  •'  ';  that  betrays  me  "  in  am  hub  med  lind  ; 
"that  will  betray  me"  in  vg[mostj.  In  Jfl :  "sent"  is  omitted  in  Greek 

[d]  The  explanation  of  Chrys.  and  Schanz 
that  Jesus  did  not  wish  to  urge  his  exhorta 
tion  to  watchfulness  and  prayer  any  further, 
because  he  saw  that  the  disciples  could  not 
follow  it,  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
opinion  might  he  sufficient  to  explain  a  mere 
omission  on  the  part  of  our  Lord  to  exhort 
his  disciples  further  to  prepare  themselves 
properly  for  the  coming  combat,  but  does 
not  account  for  his  positive  warning  to  do 
now  something  else. 

\e]  The  explanation  offered  by  Aug.  and 
adopted  by  Bed.  Pasch.  Alb.  Thorn.  Fab. 
Caj.  Jans.  Lap.  Schegg,  Bisp.  Fil.  P.  Knab. 
seems  therefore  preferable.  Jesus  allowed 
his  disciples  really  a  short  rest  before  they 
were  to  witness  the  spectacle  of  his  capture 
by  his  enemies.  They  slept  a  short  time, 
while  he  himself  who  had  received  sufficient 
strength  from  on  high  to  bear  his  struggle 
without  their  sympathy  was  watching  over 
them.  The  sinners  in,to  whose  hands  the  son 
of  man  is  about  to  be  delivered  are  the  Jews, 
now  on  the  point  of  formally  rejecting  their 
Messias  and  polluting  themselves  with  the 
crime  of  deicide.  When  these  sinners  under 
the  leadership  of  Judas  approach,  Jesus 
wakes  his  disciples  with  the  words  :  "  Rise, 
let  us  go  ;  behold  he  is  at  hand  that  will  be 
tray  me."  The  liberty  of  our  Lord  in  un 
dergoing  his  passion  and  death  is,  therefore, 
emphasized  by  the  evangelist  to  the  last. 


words  to  the  disciples.  [1]  The  prayer 
proper.  The  want  of  all  help  which  Jesus 
experienced  in  his  agony  is  described  by  Is. 
Ixiii.  5  and  in  Ps.  bcviii.  21.  We  have  al 
ready  seen  that  the  words  uttered  by  Jesus 
in  his  second  prayer  were  modally  different 
from  those  of  the  first  prayer.  The  first 
gospel  says,  therefore,  that  "  he  prayed  the 
third  time,"  "  saying  the  self -same  word " 
he  had  used  the  second  time.  The  reason 
for  our  Lord's  triple  prayer  is  explained  by 
a  certain  perfection  of  the  number  three,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  commentaries  of  Maid. 
Lap.  Sylv.  [lib.  viii.  cap.  ii.  qu.  15  gives  six 
reasons].  At  any  rate,  Jesus  thus  teaches 
us  perseverance  in  prayer,  even  if  we  do 
nothing  but  repeat  the  same  words,  as  hap 
pens  in  the  devotion  of  the  rosary.  The 
third  gospel  [xxii.  40  ff.]  gives  a  more  de 
tailed  account  of  the  agony :  "  And  being  in 
an  agony,  he  prayed  the  longer.  And  his 
sweat  became  as  drops  of  blood  trickling 
down  upon  the  ground." 

45.  Then  he  cometh  to  his  disciples.]  \jS~\ 
Words  to  the  disciples.  These  words  seem 
at  first  to  contradict  our  Lord's  previous 
address  to  his  disciples,  but  they  may  be 
made  to  agree  in  various  ways :  [a]  They  are 
spoken  in  irony,  as  when  boys  that  have 
played  during  the  time  of  work  are  bidden 
to  play  when  the  time  for  eating  comes 
[Euth.  Br.  Dion.  Maid. ;  cf.  Sylv.  Theoph. 
Lam.  Calm.  Meyer,  Keim,  Ewald,  etc.]. 
But  this  manner  of  speaking  to  his  disciples 
does  not  agree  with  the  character  of  our 
Lord,  least  of  all  at  the  solemn  time  when 
he  is  about  to  deliver  himself  up  for  them, 
and  when  he  had  given  them  the  greatest 
mark  of  his  love. 

[6]  Berl.  Arn.  Buch.  Mansel  render  the 
particle  rb  \oiir6i/,  which  is  translated  by 
"  now  "  in  the  English  text,  as  meaning  "•in 
future,"  so  that  they  read,  "  You  can  sleep 
on  another  occasion,  at  some  future  time  ; 
but  now  the  hour  is  at  hand  ..."  It  is 
not  only  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Greek 
text,  but  also  the  unsatisfactory  meaning  of 
the  proffered  explanation  that  renders  this 
opinion  improbable. 

[c]  The  Greek  expression  rb  \oiir6v  ex 
cludes  also  the  opinion  of  Anger  and  Weiss, 
who  change  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  into 
a  question  :  "  Do  you  sleep  now  ...  ?  " 


2.]  The  Sacred  Passion,  xxvi.  47-xxvii.  50. 
A.  The  Capture  of  Jesus,  xxvi.  47-56. 

47.  As  he  yet  spoke.]  This  section  may 
be  divided  into  three  parts  :  a.  The  treason 
of  Judas,  vv.  47-50 ;  b.  Peter's  defence  of 
our  Lord,  vv.  51-54 ;  c.  the  multitudes  and 
the  disciples,  vv.  55,  56. 

a.  The  treason  of  Judas.  The  arrival  of 
the  enemies  coincides  with  the  last  words  of 
our  Lord.  Judas  is  called  "  one  of  the 
twelve  "  as  in  verse  14 ;  in  the  following 
verse  he  is  named  "  he  that  betrayed  him  " 
as  in  verse  25  ;  xxvii.  3  ;  Jn.  xiii.  11  ;  xviii. 
2,  so  that  these  designations  of  Judas  may 
have  been  common  in  the  early  Church  [cf. 
Mk.  xiv.  20].  The  "  great  multitude  "  with 
Judas  consisted  of  regularly  ["  with  swords  "] 
and  irregularly  armed  ["  clubs  "]  men.  Ac 
cording  to  Jn.  xviii.  3,  12,  some  of  the  multi- 
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48.  And  he  that  betrayed  him,  gave  them  a  sign,  saying :  Whomso 
ever  I  shall  kiss,  that  is  he  ;  hold  him  fast. 

49.  And  forthwith  coming  to  Jesus,  he  said :  Hail,  Rabbi.     And 
he  kissed  him. 

50.  And  Jesus  said  to  him  :  Friend,  whereto  art  thou  come  ?     Then 
they  came  up,  and  laid  hands  on  Jesus,  and  held  him. 

51.  And  behold,  one  of  them  that  were  with  Jesus,  stretching  forth 
his  hand,  drew  out  his  sword :  and  striking  the  servant  of  the  high 
priest,  cut  off  his  ear. 

codd.,  d  g1  fuld  med.  In  50  :  dub  ken  read  "  do,  for  what  thou  art  come  "  ; 
"for  what"  is  also  suggested  by  U  F,  several  cursives,  codd.  of  vg[exc  c 
ff2  tol  wil]  Eus  Chrys.  In  51 :  rush  adds  "  right "  from  Jn.  xviii.  10.  In 


tude  were  Roman  soldiers  stationed  in  the 
castle  Antonia  [cf .  Josephus,  B.  J.  V.  v.  8 ; 
II.  xii.  1  ;  Antiq.  XX.  v.  3 ;  viii.  11],  others 
were  members  of  the  Jewish  temple-guard 
and  servants  of  the  chief  priests  and  elders, 
others  again  were  members  of  the  Jewish 
council  [cf.  Lk.  xxii.  52].  The  word  "  sent" 
is  not  found  in  the  Greek  text ;  in  the  latter 
the  preposition  "  from  "  depends  directly  on 
"  came, "so  that '' Judas  .  .  .  came  from  the 
chief  priests." 

48.  And  he  that  betrayed  him.]  The  sign 
determining  the  person  of  our  Lord  was 
necessary,  because  many  of  the  "  multitude," 
especially  the  Roman  soldiers,  were  not 
acquainted  with  him  personally.  But  even 
those  who  knew  Jesus  might  have  made  a 
mistake  in  the  night.  The  traitor  placed 
this  sign  in  a  kiss,  i.  e.  the  common  manner 
of  saluting  friends  in  the  East.  The  kiss 
was  chosen,  not  because  Judas  feared  to  be 
tray  Jesus  openly  [cf.  Orig.],  nor  because  he 
feared  that  Jesus  would  endeavor  to  escape 
if  he  were  betrayed  openly  [cf.  Orig.  Jer. 
Chrys.],  but  because  he  intended  to  deceive 
Jesus  by  his  hypocrisy,  relying  on  our  Lord's 
goodness  [Orig.J.  This  explanation  is  sug 
gested  by  the  Greek  verb  employed  in  the 
following  clause,  "  he  kissed  him  affection 
ately  "  [cf .  Mk.  xiv.  45  ;  Lk.  vii.  38,  45 ;  xv. 
20;  Xen.  Mem.  II.  vi.  33].  Judas  addresses 
Jesus  with  the  same  title  as  at  the  last  sup 
per  [cf.  verse  25].  The  Greek  text  shows 
that  Jesus,  on  his  part,  addressed  Judas  as 
"  companion  "  rather  than  "  friend."  This 

address,  frdtpf,  in  Hebrew  ""'Sri,  is  the  cor 
relative  of  Rabbi,  though  it  implied  a  rebuke 
[Orig. ;  cf.  Mt.  xx.  13  ;  xxii.  12].  The 
words  that  follow  have  received  various  ex 
planations  :  [.?]  the  rendering  "  whereto  art 
thou  come  ?  "  can  hardly  be  defended  as 
accurate,  since  the  relative  pronoun  implied 
in  the  "  whereto "  [for  what]  is  not  used  in 
Greek  as  an  interrogative,  and  the  assumption 
of  an  exceptional  meaning  of  the  word  in 
later  Greek  cannot  be  proved  [cf.  Winer, 
xxiv.  4,  p.  157].  [#]  Since  the  Greek  rela 
tive  cannot  be  identified  with  the  adjectival 


pronoun,  the  clause  cannot  be  rendered  by 
way  of  exclamation,  "  to  what  has  it  come 
with  thee  !  "  "  to  what  depth  of  crime  hast 
thou  descended  !  "  though  Fritzsche,  Butt- 
mann,  Keil,  Jans,  endeavor  to  uphold  this 
meaning.  [3]  Hilar.  Rernig.  Euth.  Maid. 
Meyer,  Steinm.  Weiss,  etc.  regard  the  clause 
as  elliptical,  explaining  "  do  that  for  which 
thou  art  come  here  "  [cf.  Jn.  xiii.  27]  ;  but, 
on  the  one  hand,  Judas  had  fulfilled  his 
work,  and  on  the  other,  all  our  versions  re 
tain  the  interrogative  form  of  the  passage. 
[4]  It  seems,  therefore,  preferable  to  supply 
a  question,  "  Friend,  do  I  not  know  for  what 
thou  art  come  here  ?  "  This  does  justice  to 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  Greek  text,  and 
also  to  its  traditional  interpretation.  Lk. 
xxii.  48  explains  these  words ;  the  fourth 
gospel  does  not  mention  the  kiss,  but  allows 
its  insertion  before  xviii.  4. 

51.  And  behold,  one  of  them.]  b.  Peter 
defends  Jesus.  In  this  section  we  must  first 
consider  the  action  of  Peter ;  secondly,  the 
prohibition  of  our  Lord ;  thirdly,  the  three 
reasons  he  gives  for  the  prohibition,  a.  In 
the  first  point,  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
evangelist  does  not  name  Peter  in  spite  of 
his  known  predilection  for  the  prince  of  the 
apostles.  The  faithful  must  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  hero  of  the  incident ; 
but  it  might  have  been  dangerous  to  consign 
to  writing  the  name  of  the  rash  opposer  of 
authority  during  Peter's  lifetime.  The  fourth 
evangelist  alone  has,  therefore,  noted  the 
name.  The  presence  of  swords  may  be  ex 
plained  by  the  words  recorded  in  Lk.  xxii. 
38 ;  whether  they  are  connected  with  the 
knives  used  in  the  slaughter  and  the  division 
of  the  paschal  lamb  [Chrys.  Euth.  Jans.] 
cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  Evi 
dently,  Peter  aimed  at  the  head  of  Malchus 
[John;  cf.  Euth.  Jans.],  but  missed  it;  ac 
cording  to  St.  Luke  [who  tells  also  of  the 
miraculous  cure]  and  St.  John  it  was  the 
right  ear  that  was  cut  off.  Lk.  xxii.  51 
renders  it  probable  that  the  ear  was  not 
wholly  separated  from  the  head.  It  is 
wrong  to  infer  from  the  diminutive  form 
uriov  that  Peter  cut  off  only  the  lower  part 
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52.  Then  Jesus  saith  to  him  :  Put  up  again  thy  sword  into  its  place : 
for  all  that  take  the  sword,  shall  perish  with  the  sword. 

53.  Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  ask  my  Father,  and  he  will  give  me 
presently  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels? 

54.  How  then  shall  the  scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  so  it  must  be  done  ? 

55.  In  that  same  hour  Jesus  said  to  the  multitudes :  You  are  come 
out  as  it  were  to  a  robber  with  swords  and  clubs  to  apprehend  me.     I 
sat  daily  with  you  teaching  in  the  temple,  and  you  laid  not  hands  on  me. 

52  :  "  shall  perish  "  sABCDEGLn,  many  cursives,  it  vg  cop  Orig  Cyr 
Bas  Chrys ;  "  shall  die  "  F  H  K  M  S  U  V  T  A,  more  than  150  cursives, 
syr[both]  aeth  Orig  Bas  Chrys  Aug.  In  53  :  "  twelve  thousand  "  in  b  e  f  ff2 
g1  h  r  big  for  ox  corp  harl.  In  55 :  "  with  you  "  omitted  in  s  B  L,  2  cursives, 
sah  cop  Cyr  Ti  W  H ;  it  is  added  in  C  D  T  A  H,  9  uncials,  most  cursives, 


of  the  servant's  ear ;  for  the  use  of  diminu 
tives  to  signify  parts  of  the  face  is  well 
known  [cf.  Grimm,  p.  473]. 

52.  Then  Jesus  saith  to  him.]  {$.  Thepro- 
hibition  of  our  Lord.  Jesus  bids  Peter  to  re 
turn  his  sword  into  its  place,  i.  e.  not  merely 
the  girdle,  but  the  scabbard,  as  is  clear  from 
Jn.  xviii.  11. 

—  for  all  that  take.]  y.  Here  begin  the 
three  reasons  given  by  our  Lord  for  his  pro 
hibition:  [1]  The  first  reason  contained  in 
the  words  "  all  that  take  the  sword,  shall 
perish  with  the  sword  "  has  been  regarded 
as  referring-  to  the  Jews  by  the  prediction  of 
whose  punishment  Jesus  endeavors  to  pre 
vent  Peter  from  interfering  any  further 
[Chrys.  Theoph.  Euth.  Keil].  But  this 
opinion  does  not  well  agree  with  the  context, 
and  has  not  found  wide  acceptance  among 
commentators.  Other  writers  see  in  the 
words  of  our  Lord  a  general  principle  of 
law,  which  alludes,  in  a  way,  to  Gen.  ix.  6 
and  Apoc.  xiii.  10.  But  according  to  the 
law,  not  those  who  take  the  sword  are  to 
perish  by  it,  but  those  who  kill  with  the 
sword  ;  and  again,  not  all  of  these  latter, 
but  only  those  who  take  away  life  illegally, 
or  against  the  authority  of  the  law.  Now 
from  Mt.  xxii.  3  and  Acts  xxiii.  5,  it  is  at 
least  doubtful  whether  Peter  recognized  the 
Sanhedrin  as  the  legitimate  authority  of  our 
Lord,  since  according  to  Deut.  xviii.  15,  19, 
all  Jews  were  bound  to  obey  a  prophet  who 
had  proved  his  divine  mission.  At  any  rate, 
Peter  cannot  have  recognized  our  Lord's 
legitimate  authority  in  the  mob  that  came  to 
arrest  him,  so  that  his  action  is  self-defence 
rather  than  resistance  to  legitimate  authority 
[cf.  Suar.  De  myster.  xxxiv.  3].  Our  Lord's 
words,  then,  have  no  proper  meaning,  if  they 
are  regarded  as  a  legal  principle  [cf .  Theoph. 
Maid.  Lap.  Meyer,  Reischl,  Keil].  We  pre 
fer  to  regard  them  as  a  proverb  [Jans.  Ber- 
lepsch,  Schegg,  Weiss,  etc.]  similar  to  Wisd. 
xi.  17,  "  By  what  things  a  man  sinneth,  by 
the  same  also  he  is  tormented."  Accord 
ing  to  this  view,  the  words  show  the  useless- 
ness  of  Peter's  defence,  without  implying  a 
rebuke. 


53.  Thinkest  thou  that.]    \2\  The  second 
reason  of  our  Lord  shows  the  needlessness  of 
Peter's  defence.    If  help  were  needed,  if  Jesus 
did  not  wish  to  surrender  himself  freely  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  might  ask  his 
Father   unconditionally,  —  this  shows  again 
that  he  had  prayed  conditionally  in  the  gar 
den,  —  and  would  immediately  obtain  twelve 
legions  of  angels.    The  number  twelve  agrees 
with  the  number  of  persons  to  be  defended, 
our   Lord    and    his   eleven    disciples.     The 
number  of  men  constituting  a  legion  was  not 
always  the  same  ;  Polybius  has  it  that  the 
common  legion  numbered  4200  foot-soldiers 
and  300  horsemen ;  but  in  the  more  impor 
tant  wars  it  numbered  5000  foot-soldiers  and 
300  horsemen.     According  to  4   Kings  xix. 
35,  a  single  angel  slew  185,000  Assyrians  al 
most  in  the  very  place  where  Jesus  spoke  to 
Peter,  so  that  Peter's  defence  was  needless, 
to  say  the  least. 

54.  How  then  shall  the  scriptures  be  ful 
filled.]     [<?]   The   third  reason  Jesus   gives 
for  his  prohibition  is  based  on  the  peril  of 
Peter's  manner  of  acting.     It  is  opposed  to 
the  announcements  of  the  prophets,  and  there 
fore  in  opposition  to  the  divine  decrees  con 
cerning  the  sacred  person  of  our  Lord.     The 
"  that "  of   the  clause  "  that  so  it  must  be 
done  "  may  be  regarded  as  depending  on  a 
participle,  "saying"  or   "stating,"  implied 
in  the  word   "scriptures."     If   it   be   asked 
what    particular     scriptures    predicted   the 
death   of   Jesus,  Jans.  P.  point   to    Is.  liii. ; 
Maid.  Am.  Fil.  to  Is.  liii.  and  Dan.  ix.  26  ; 
Jer.  Pasch.  Thorn,  to  Ps.  xxi.  and  Is.  liii.  ; 
Orig.    to   Ps.   cviii. ;    Schegg    to    Zaeh.  xiii. 
7  ;  Knab.  admits  all  of  these  prophecies,  ex 
cluding,  however,  Lam.   iv.  20,  the  meaning 
of   which  he  restricts  to  Sedecias ;    Schanz 
believes  that   there  is  no  reference  to  any 
particular  prophecy,  but  that  all  the  prophe 
cies  regarding  the  passion  of  Jesus  are  re 
ferred  to,  since  the  capture  of  our  Lord  was 
the  necessary  condition  preceding  the  pas 
sion. 

55.  In  that  same  hour  Jesus  said.]     c.  The 
multitude    and  the   disciples,     a.    Jesus    ad 
dresses  the  multitude.     The  third  gospel,  xxii. 
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56.  Now  all  this  was  done,  that  the  scriptures  of  the  prophets  might 
be  fulfilled.     Then  the  disciples  all  leaving  him,  fled. 

57.  But  they  holding  Jesus  led  him    to  Caiphas  the  high  priest, 
where  the  scribes  and  the  ancients  were  assembled. 

58.  And  Peter  followed  him  afar  off,  even  to  the  court  of  the  high 
priest.     And  going  in,  he  sat  with  the  servants,  that  he  might  see  the 
end. 

it  vg  syr[both]  arm  Eus  Orig  [cf  A  aeth].     In  58 :  "  see  the  end  of  the  thing  " 


52,  defines  this  multitude  more  minutely  as 
including  the  chief  priests  and  magistrates 
of  the  temple,  and  the  ancients  that  were 
come  unto  him.  St.  Matthew  implicitly  points 
to  the  same  persons ;  for  it  was  certainly  not 
the  soldiers  and  servants  with  whom  Jesus 
daily  sat  teaching  in  the  temple.  The  fact 
that  our  Lord  had  appeared  publicly  in  the 
capacity  of  a  teacher  shows  the  falsity  of 
the  imputation  which  the  Jews  implicitly 
made  against  him  by  their  manner  of  pro 
ceeding.  Commentators  do  not  agree  as  to 
the  speaker  of  the  words  "  Now  all  this  was 
done  .  .  ."  Yprens.  Bengel,  Fritzsche,  De 
Wette,  Schegg,  Bleek,  Holtzmann,  Hilg'en- 
feld,  Weiss,  Knab.  etc.  are  of  opinion  that 
the  evangelist  added  the  words.  The  man 
ner  in  which  St.  Matthew  commonly  appeals 
to  the  prophets,  together  with  the  fact  that 
Jesus  has  mentioned  the  prophetic  scriptures 
already  when  speaking  to  the  disciples,  ren 
der  it  probable  that  the  present  words  belong 
to  the  evangelist.  But  Orig.  Chrys.  Theoph. 
Euth.  Maid.  Meyer,  Arn.  Bisp.  Keil,  Schanz 
believe  that  our  Lord  spoke  the  words. 
Without  this  addition,  the  words  of  Jesus  to 
the  multitudes  would  end  very  abruptly; 
again,  St.  Mark  gives  the  words  as  spoken 
by  Jesus ;  finally,  they  do  not  well  agree 
with  St.  Matthew's  manner  of  appealing  to 
the  prophets,  since  he  usually  alleges  some 
definite  passages. 

—  Then  the  disciples  all  leaving  him,  fled.] 
ft.  The  disciples.  St.  Matthew  is  careful  to 
note  this  circumstance,  since  it  is  an  evident 
fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  prediction.  At  first 
all  the  disciples  fled,  though  Peter  and  prob 
ably  John  [Jn.  xviii.  10]  must  have  turned 
back  very  soon,  in  order  to  follow  Jesus. 
The  motive  of  the  flight  was  fear.  Sylv. 
Lap.  Salm.  [t.  10,  tract.  18]  believe  that  the 
apostles  sinned  venially  in  their  fleeing  from 
Jesus ;  Suar.  [in  Sam  p.  qu.  46,  d.  34,  sect. 
3,  n.  5]  maintains  that  the  act  of  fleeing  in 
itself  was  good,  implying  no  violation  of 
either  natural  or  positive  law,  and  being 
directed  to  a  good  end ;  but  accidentally  it 
may  have  been  venially  sinful,  as  showing  a 
want  of  confidence  in  our  Lord,  or  betraying 
some  hesitation  in  faith,  or  occasioning  scan 
dal.  Knab.  is  of  opinion  that  the  flight  may 
have  been  an  "  actus  hominis  "  rather  than 
an  "  actus  humanus,"  being  nothing  but  the 
indeliberate  impulse  of  fear,  and  therefore 
neither  good  nor  bad. 


B.  The  Trial  of  Our  Lord. 

a.  The  Ecclesiastical  Trial,  xxvi.  57- 
xxvii.  1. 

57.  But  they  holding  Jesus.]  This  part 
contains  four  sections  :  a.  An  introduction, 
xxvi.  57, 58  ;  £.  the  night  trial  before  Caiphas, 
xxvi.  59-04 ;  7.  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord, 
xxvi.  05-75 ;  8.  the  morning  trial  before 
Caiphas,  xxvii.  1. 

a.  The  introductory  part  is  concerned  [-?] 
with  the  enemies  ;  \2\  with  Peter.  [1]  Tite 
enemies.  The  gospel  states  that  they  led 
Jesus  to  Caiphas  the  high  priest,  while  St. 
John  says  that  Jesus  was  led  first  to  Annas 
the  father-in-law  of  Caiphas,  and  was  sent  to 
Caiphas  only  after  examination  [Jn.  xviii. 
13,  24].  How  are  we  to  explain  these  dif 
ferent  accounts  without  admitting  that  they 
contradict  each  other  ?  It  cannot  well  be 
maintained  that  our  Lord  was  brought  first 
to  the  house  of  Annas,  and  afterwards  to 
that  of  Caiphas,  because  the  fourth  gospel 
suggests  that  Peter  denied  his  Master  for 
the  first  time  before  the  examination,  while 
the  synoptists  imply  that  the  three  denials 
occurred  in  the  house  of  Caiphas.  More 
over,  the  synoptists  seem  to  say  that  Jesus 
was  brought  to  the  palace  of  the  high  priest 
immediately.  The  statement  of  the  fourth 
gospel  may  be  explained  by  admitting  that 
Annas  was  present  in  the  house  of  Caiphas, 
and  that  our  Lord  was  presented  to  him, 
while  his  son-in-law  attended  to  the  gather 
ing  of  the  council.  When  this  had  been 
done,  Jesus  was  led  to  a  different  part  of  the 
building,  where  the  Sanhedrin  had  assembled. 
The  first  examination  before  Annas  is  told 
by  the  fourth  evangelist  alone ;  the  third 
gospel  omits  the  night  trial  before  Caiphas, 
but  relates  the  morning  trial  with  more 
minuteness  than  either  Matthew  or  Mark, 
both  of  whom  describe  the  trial  of  the  night, 
but  only  mention  that  in  the  morning.  The 
evangelist  identifies  the  "  scribes  and  the 
ancients  .  .  .  assembled  "  in  verse  59  with 
the  chief  priests  and  the  whole  council. 
According  to  Lk.  xxifi.  51  the  entirety  of  the 
council  appears  to  have  been  a  moral  rather 
than  a  mathematical  one ;  for  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  must  have  been  absent.  This 
council  may  be  compared  with  that  in  xxvi. 
4,  where  the  death  of  our  Lord  is  decreed. 

58.  And  Peter  followed  him.]  \2]  Peter. 
The  fourth  gospel  tells  us  how  Peter  was 
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59.  And  the  chief  priests  and  the  whole  council  sought  false  witness 
against  Jesus,  that  they  might  put  him  to  death. 

60.  And  they  found  not,  whereas  many  false  witnesses  had  come  in. 
And  last  of  all  there  came  two  false  witnesses. 

61.  And  they  said  :  This  man  said,  I  am  able  to  destroy  the  tem 
ple  of  God,  and  after  three  days  to  rebuild  it. 

in  eg  lich  ken  tol  corp.  In  59 :  "  and  the  elders "  is  added  in  ^  C  N 
F  A  II,  most  cursives,  f  q  syr[both]  aeth  Orig,  but  the  context  renders  it 
superfluous.  In  61 :  "  we  heard  this  one  say  "  in  D ;  "  we  heard  that  this 

for  forty  days  testimony  favorable  to  Jesus 
had  been  publicly  elicited  from  the  inhabit 
ants  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  sentence  of 
death  had  been  executed  only  after  this  pro 
longed  term  of  mercy  [cf .  Lightf  oot,  in  Matt, 
xxvii.  31 ;  Ugolini,  Thes.  p.  1211)].  (ft)  A 
sentence  of  acquittal  might  be  pronounced 
on  the  day  of  the  trial,  whereas  a  sentence  of 
condemnation  could  not  be  pronounced  till 
the  following  day  [Sanhedrin,  iv.  1 ;  v.  1]  ; 
the  gospels  tell  us  that  Jesus  was  condemned 
in  the  very  night  of  the  trial  [Mt.  xxvi.  06 ; 
Mk.  xiv.  (54],  and  though  this  sentence  was 
repeated  the  following  morning  [Lk.  xxii.  70, 
71  ;  Mt.  xxvii.  1 ;  Mk.  xv.  1],  this  repetition 
can  in  no  way  be  said  to  have  occurred  the 
day  after  the  first  trial, —  the  latter  took  place 
somewhere  between  1  and  3  A.  M.  [cf .  Mt.  xxvi. 
75;  Mk.  xiv.  43  ;  Lk.  xxii.  61].  (7)  In  the 
voting  each  individual  stood  up  in  his  turn, 
beginning  ''  at  the  side,"  i.  e.  with  the  young 
est  member  of  the  court  [Sanh.  v.  5  ;  iv.  2]  ;  in 
the  case  of  Jesus,  the  high  priest  first  solemnly 
declared  him  guilty  of  blasphemy,  and  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin  appear  to  have 
answered  by  acclamation  [cf.  Mt.  xxvi.  65, 
66].  (8)  The  guilt  had  to  be  proved  either 
by  witnesses  or  the  sworn  confession  of  the 
accused  person  ;  in  the  trial  of  Jesus  the 
former  process  was  not  effective,  for  the 
evangelist  says :  "  And  they  found  not, 
whereas  many  false  witnesses  had  come  in." 
(e)  In  order  that  adverse  testimony  might 
be  of  avail,  two  witnesses  had  to  agree  in 
their  statement  [Num.  xxxv.  30 ;  Deut.  xvii. 
6 ;  xix.  15]  ;  it  is  by  appealing  to  this  law 
that  Beelen,  Steenkiste,  etc.  explain  the  words 
in  Mk.  xiv.  59,  "  their  witness  did  not  agree." 
They  suppose  that  of  the  two  false  witnesses 
who  came,  according  to  St.  Matthew,  "  last  of 
all,"  one  uttered  the  words  contained  in  the 
first  gospel,  and  the  other  those  recorded  iu 
the  second.  There  is,  however,  no  substan 
tial  disagreement  between  the  statements  of 
the  two  witnesses,  and  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  the  Jews  would  have  scrupled  at  pro 
nouncing  a  sentence  of  condemnation  on  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  who  agreed  so  closely. 
It  is  true  that  their  testimony  does  not  agree 
with  the  words  of  our  Lord  as  stated  in  Jn.  ii. 
19  [cf.  Maid.],  but  this  would  have  been  of 
no  moment  before  the  Sanhedrin,  even  if  any 
of  its  members  should  have  remembered  the 
exact  words  of  Jesus  or  understood  their 
meaning.  Maid.  Lam.  etc.  are  therefore  jus- 


admitted  into  the  court  of  the  high  priest 
through  the  intercession  of  the  other  disci 
ple  who  was  known  to  the  high  priest.  St. 
Matthew  ascribes  Peter's  action  to  his  desire 
"  that  he  might  see  the  end."  St.  Jerome  ana 
lyzes  the  motive  of  the  action,  stating  that 
it  was  done  through  either  love  or  curiosity. 
Chrys.  Ambr.  Bed.  Pasch.  Alb.  Jans.  Lap. 
and  many  others  are  loud  in  their  praises  of 
Peter's  fidelity,  so  that  Jerome's  alternative 
may  be  combined  into  one  motive,  i.  e.  curi 
osity  having  its  origin  in  love  for  his  Master. 

59.  And  the  chief  priests.]  0.  The  night 
trial.  We  shall  have  to  consider  first  the  facts 
connected  with  the  witnesses ;  secondly,  the 
words  and  actions  of  the  high  priest :  thirdly, 
those  of  Jesus  ;  fourthly,  the  sentence. 

[/]  The  witnesses.  Meyer,  Bisp.  Keil,  and 
others  are  of  opinion  that  Matthew  employs 
the  term  "  false  witnesses "  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  not  from  that  of  the  Jews  ;  for 
the  second  gospel  [xiv.  55]  relates  that  they 
"  sought  for  evidence  against  Jesus,"  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  first  gospel  speaks 
by  way  of  prolepsis.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Sanhedrin  had  already  decreed  the  death 
of  Jesus,  and  since  it  was  well  known  that 
true  testimony  against  our  Lord  could  not 
be  procured,  St.  Matthew  characterizes  the 
enemies  accurately  by  ascribing  to  them  the 
search  of  false  testimony  [Br.  Alb.  Caj.  Jans. 
Lap.  Schegg,  Schanz,  Fil.  Knab.].  St.  Mark 
may  have  omitted  this  particular,  in  order 
not  to  scandalize  the  Roman  converts  by 
laying  bare  the  depth  of  Jewish  depravity 
[Schanz].  The  words  "  that  they  might  put 
him  to  death  "  again  manifest  the  entire  de 
pravity  of  the  Jewish  judges;  they  do  not 
seek  for  a  punishment  that  might  suit  a  well- 
attested  crime,  but  they  endeavor  to  forge  a 
crime  that  may  excuse  them  legally  for  in 
flicting  a  previously  determined  punishment. 
The  meeting  appears  to  have  been  held  in 
the  palace  of  the  high  priest,  and  not  in  its 
regular  locality ;  but  this  irregularity  is  of 
little  importance.  If  the  rules  laid  down  in 
the  Mischna  for  judicial  procedure  in  capital 
cases  be  correct,  several  of  them  were  violated 
in  the  trial  of  Jesus,  (a)  The  reasons  in  favor 
of  acquittal  were  to  be  heard  in  the  first  place, 
and  those  in  favor  of  conviction  in  the  second 
[Sanh.  iv.  1]  ;  the  gospels  know  of  no  exon 
erating  witnesses  in  the  trial  of  Jesus  [Joh. 
xviii.  20  f .] ,  and  the  later  Rabbis,  in  order  to 
justify  the  Sanhedrin,  invented  the  fable  that 
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62.  And  the  high  priest  rising  up,  said  to  him  :  Answerest  thou 
nothing  to  the  things  which  these  witness  against  thee  ? 

63.  But  Jesus  held  his  peace.     And  the  high  priest  said  to  him :  I 
adjure  thee  by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell  us  if  thou  be  the  Christ 
the  Son  of  God. 

64.  Jesus  saith  to  him :  Thou  hast  said  it.     Nevertheless  I  say  to 
you,  hereafter  you  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  power  of  God,  and  coining  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

65.  Then  the  high  priest  rent  his  garments,  saying :  He  hath  blas 
phemed  ;  what  further  need  have  we  of  witnesses  ?     Behold,  now  you 
have  heard  the  blasphemy. 

66.  What  think  you  ?     But  they  answering,  said :  He  is  guilty  of 
death. 

one  said  "  in  b  c  f  ff2.  In  63 :  "  the  chief  priest  answering  "  in  most  Greek 
codd. ;  "  of  the  living  God  "  in  cav  dub  ken  rush  tol  ff2  C*  N  A,  15  cur 
sives,  sah  cop  Chrys.  In  64  •'  "  of  God  "  is  omitted  in  most  codd.  of  th  vg, 


tified  in  explaining  the  clause,  "  their  witness 
did  not  agree  "  [Mk.  xiv.  59],  by  an  appeal  to 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  Greek  text,  "  their 
witness  was  not  equal,"  i.  e.  not  equal  to  the 
end  in  view,  not  sufficient  for  condemnation. 

62.  And  the  high  priest.]  [~]  Action  and 
words  of  the  high  priest.  The  action  of  the 
high  priest  was  not  prompted  by  the  gravity 
of  the  charges  brought  up  against  Jesus 
[Meyer,  Am.  Keil],  though  the  Jews  held 
their  temple  most  sacred  [Mt.  xxvii.  40  ;  Acts 
vi.  14],  Verse  65  shows  that  Jer.  Bed.  Alb. 
Lam.  Schanz,  P.  Knab.  etc.  are  right  in  re 
garding  the  rising  up  of  the  high  priest  as 
the  effect  of  fear  and  embarrassment ;  since 
the  witnesses  had  brought  forward  no  testi 
mony  of  importance,  the  answer  of  our  Lord 
might  perhaps  contain  a  clue  for  a  serious 
charge.  Jesus  held  his  peace,  because  speak 
ing  was  useless  [Chrys.  Euth.]  and  needless 
[Orig.]  under  the  circumstances.  Then  the 
high  priest  had  recourse  to  the  second  man 
ner  of  convicting  his  prisoner,  by  charging 
him  under  oath  to  declare  his  guilt  or  inno 
cence.  "  I  adjure  thee,"  I  charge  thee  under 
an  oath, "  by  the  living  God,"  "that  thou  tell 
us  if  thou  be  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God." 
The  oath  is  taken  by  the  living  God,  because 
he  is  the  revenger  and  the  witness  of  all  per 
jury.  The  "  Son  of  God  "  in  the  question  of 
the  high  priest  has  been  understood  in  differ 
ent  ways  by  commentators. 

[a]  Schegg  [cf.  Wiinsche,  Weiss]  regards 
the  name  as  a  Messianic  title,  being  at  the 
same  time  applicable  to  every  good  man 
[Wisd.  ii.  13,  18 ;  v.  1].  This  view  reduces 
the  question  to  a  solemn  formula  rather  than 
a  sentence  full  of  meaning. 

[6]  Schanz,  etc.  regard  the  expression  "  Son 
of  God  "  as  a  title  that  belonged  properly  to 
the  Messias  alone  [Ps.  ii.  7  ;  cix.  1].  But  the 
high  priest  well  knew  that  Jesus  had  claimed 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  in  this  sense  [Jn.  v.  18 ; 


x.  33 ;  cf.  xix.  6,  7],  so  that  it  could  not  have 
been  hard  to  find  testimony  for  this  claim. 

[c]  Euth.  Alb.  Maid.  Fil.  P.  Keil,  ed.  etc. 
seem  therefore  to  be  right  in  explaining  "  Son 
of  God  "  in  its  proper  meaning.  Since  Jesus 
answered  the  question  simply  in  the  affirma 
tive,  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  was  asked  in 
the  sense  in  which  he  answered  it.  It  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  the  high  priest  fully 
understood  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ; 
for  his  purpose  it  was  sufficient  to  obtain  an 
expression  from  our  Lord  that  he  might  urge 
against  him  as  blasphemy. 

64.  Jesus  saith  to  him.]     [3]   The  answer 
of  Jesus.     Jesus  first  answers  the  question, 
affirming  under  oath  by  the  living  God  that 
he  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God  ;  this  is  true 
whether  we  regard  the  words,   "  Thou  hast 
said  it,"  as  the  mere  equivalent  of  "  I  am  " 
[Mk.  xiv.  02  ;  cf.  Bloomf.],  or  as  implying  the 
thought,  "  You  yourself  said  it,  and  know  as 
much  "  [Alf.].   Secondly,  our  Lord  adds  that 
henceforth,  i.  e.  from  the  time  of  his  passion 
and  resurrection,  they   shall  have  evidence, 
by  drawing  the  proper  conclusions  from  the 
events,  that  he  is  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  power  of  God,  and  has  God's  omnipotence 
at  his  command.     This  sight  of  the  Son  of 
man  in  his  power  and  glory  is  not  restricted 
to  the  day  of  judgment  only  [Maid.],  but 
begins  with  the  resurrection  ;  not  in  a  figura 
tive  sense  only  [Meyer,  Arn.  Bisp.],  but  the 
seeing   must   be   taken  in   its  literal  sense, 
the  glory  and  power  in  its  effects  [Schegg]. 
This  evidence  of   our   Lord's  divine  power 
shall  reach  its  consummation  and  ultimate 
fulfilment  on  the  day  of  judgment,  when  he 
shall  come   "  in  the  clouds  of  heaven." 

65.  Then  the    high   priest   rent   his  gar 
ments.]     [4]   The  condemnation.     The  mean 
ing  of    the   high    priest's   action    is  easily 
understood    from    similar    actions    recorded 
in   the    Old  Testament    [Gen.  xxxvii.  34 ; 
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67.  Then  did  they  spit  in  his  face,  and  buffeted  him ;  and  others 
struck  his  face  with  the  palms  of  their  hands, 

68.  Saying :  Prophesy  unto  us,  O  Christ,  who  is  he  that  struck  thee  ? 

69.  But  Peter  sat  without  in  the  court ;  and  there  came  to  him  a 
servant  maid,  saying :  Thou  also  wast  with  Jesus  the  Galilean. 

70.  But  he  denied  before  them  all,  saying :  I  know  not  what  thou 
sayest. 


2  Kings  xiii.  19 ;  4  Kings  xviii.  37  ;  xix.  1 ; 
Is.  xxxvii.  1 ;  1  Mach.  xi.  71].  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  high  priest  was  not  allowed  to 
give  signs  of  mourning  [Leo,  Baron.  Lap.], 
because  the  law  in  Lev.  xxi.  10  regards  only 
the  mourning  for  the  dead,  and  the  prohibi 
tion  in  Lev.  x.  6  only  forbids  Aaron,  Eleazar, 
and  Ithamar  to  grieve  publicly  over  Nadab 
and  Abiu,  who  had  been  devoured  by  the  fire 
of  the  Lord.  The  garments  rent  by  the 
high  priest  were  not  the  official  attire  [Leo, 
Baron.],  which  was  kept  by  the  Romans  in  the 
castle  Antonia  [6  to  5)6  A.  D.],  and  given  into 
the  hands  of  the  Jews  only  for  the  three  great 
feasts ;  nor  was  it  the  white  priestly  garments 
that  the  high  priest  rent,  for  they  were  worn 
only  in  the  temple  [cf.  Jer.  Bed.  Pasch. 
Theoph.  Br.  Salm.  Lap.]  ;  again,  it  cannot 
be  maintained  that  the  high  priest  typified 
by  his  action  the  loss  of  the  priesthood  on  the 
part  of  the  Jews,  since  neither  official  nor 
sacerdotal  garments  were  rent  by  him  ;  but 
the  high  priest  rent  his  common  garments, 
excepting  the  upper  and  the  lower  one.  This 
custom  is  described  by  Maimonides  and  Bux- 
torf  [Lex.  Chald.  p.  2146]  :  "  The  rending  is 
done  standing ;  at  the  neck,  not  at  the  lower 
seam  of  the  garment ;  in  front,  not  at  the  side, 
nor  behind  ;  not  in  the  shirt  or  the  lower  gar 
ment,  nor  in  the  uppermost  garment ;  it  takes 
place  in  all  the  other  garments  on  the  body 
even  if  they  be  ten."  That  the  action  of  the 
high  priest  was  not  the  sign  of  real  sorrow, 
but  was  rather  a  hypocritical  concealment  of 
joy,  is  plainly  shown  by  his  words  [Chrys. 
Theoph.  Euth.  Jans.].  The  Jews  knew  by 
experience  how  hard  it  was  to  catch  Jesus  in 
his  words  ;  Caiphas  therefore  glories  in  his 
exclamation,  "  He  hath  blasphemed,"  as  if 
he  himself  had  succeeded  where  so  many  of 
liis  party  had  failed.  Moreover,  he  betrays 
joy  over  being  freed  from  the  embarrassing 
lack  of  witnesses :  "  What  further  need  have 
we  of  witnesses  ?  "  In  the  third  place,  the 
high  priest  turns  to  the  practical  conclusion 
of  the  advantage  gained :  "  What  think  ye  ?  " 
According  to  Lev.  xxiv.  15  f .,  blasphemy  was 
punishable  by  death,  and  according  to  Deut. 
xviii.  20,  the  same  penalty  was  to  befall  a 
false  prophet.  The  Sanhedrin  had  only  to 
ascertain  the  crime  ;  the  punishment  was  not 
doubtful ;  hence  the  answer  :  "  He  is  guilty 
of  death." 

67.  Then  did  they  spit  in  his  face.]  y. 
The  suffering  of  Jesus.  This  section  contains 
first  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  the  enemies ; 
secondly,  those  inflicted  by  the  denial  of 


Peter.  \_1~\  Sufferings  inflicted  by  the  ene 
mies.  The  gospels  mention  the  following  in 
dignities  inflicted  on  Jesus  :  they  spat  in  his 
face  ;  they  struck  him  with  their  closed  fists ; 
they  struck  him  in  the  face  with  the  palms 
of  their  hands  ;  they  veiled  his  countenance 
[Mk.  xiv.  65]  ;  they  added  the  insulting 
words,  "  Prophesy  unto  us,  0  Christ,  who  is 
he  that  struck  thee  ? "  The  indignity  of 
these  various  acts  may  be  measured  by  the 
first,  or  the  spitting  in  our  Lord's  face. 
"  Spitting  was  considered  among  the  Jews  as 
the  expression  of  the  greatest  contempt 
[Deut.  xxv.  9 ;  Num.  xii.  14],  This  insult 
was  punished  with  a  fine  of  four  hundred 
drachmas  [the  drachma  being  equal  to  about 
15  cts.].  Even  to  spit  before  another  was 
regarded  as  an  offence,  and  treated  as  such 
by  heathen  also.  Thus  Seneca  records  that 
it  was  inflicted  at  Athens  upon  Aristides  the 
Just,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  with 
considerable  difficulty  one  individual  was  at 
last  found  willing  to  do  it."  In  the  case  of 
our  Lord,  the  first  gospel  suggests  that  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin  were  the  inflicters 
of  these  insults,  for  St.  Matthew  does  not 
note  a  change  of  subject ;  according  to  the 
second  gospel  it  was  the  Sanhedrists  and  the 
servants  who  inflicted  the  suffering,  and  St. 
Luke  points  out  those  who  held  Jesus  as 
his  tormentors.  Schegg  is  not  right  when 
he  assigns  religious  fanaticism  as  the  motive 
of  these  insults ;  the  rudeness  of  the  enemies 
of  our  Lord  was  the  principal  cause  of  these 
cruelties  [Orig.  Chrys.  Jer.  Euth.  etc.]. 
Even  3  Kings  xxii.  24  and  Ps.  iii.  8  do  not 
prove  Schegg's  opinion. 

69.  But  Peter  sat  without.]  [2]  The 
denial  of  Peter.  We  need  not  draw  atten 
tion  to  the  praiseworthy  disposition  towards 
Jesus  manifested  by  Peter  previous  to  his 
fall.  However,  the  apostle  had  been  rash  in 
his  behavior.  When  Jesus  prayed,  Peter 
slept ;  when  Jesus  asserted  his  divinity  under 
oath,  Peter  feared  a  maid  servant;  in  the 
garden  Peter  defended  Jesus  before  his  cap 
ture,  in  the  court  of  Caiphas  he  bears  pa 
tiently  the  insults  to  his  Master  ;  in  the  gar 
den  Peter  was  among  the  disciples,  in  the 
court  he  mingles  with  the  servants  of  the 
high  priest ;  in  the  garden  he  bore  the  cold 
with  Jesus,  now  he  warms  himself  with  the 
enemies  of  his  divine  Master  ;  in  the  garden 
Peter  protests  that  he  is  willing  to  die  with 
Jesus,  but  now  he  sits  in  the  court  curious 
"  to  see  the  end." 

At  first  sight,  the  reports  of  the  four  evan- 
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71.  And  as  he  went  out  of  the  gate,  another  maid  saw  him,  and  she 
saith  to  them   that  were  there:    This  man   also  was  with  Jesus  of 
Nazareth. 

72.  And  again  he  denied  with  an  oath,  that  I  know  not  the  man. 

73.  And  after  a  little  while  they  came  that  stood  by,  and  said  to 
Peter :  Surely  thou  also  art  one    of  them ;  for  even  thy  speech  doth 
discover  thee. 

but  added  in  fuld  tol,  and  replaced  by  "of  the  most  High"  in  ken.     In  71 : 


gelists  concerning1  the  denial  of  Peter  may 
seem  to  contradict  each  other :  according  to 
all  it  was  a  maid  servant  that  addressed 
Peter  first,  but  the  fourth  gospel  adds  that 
it  was  the  portress  [Jn.  xviii.  17].  Again, 
according  to  Jn.  xviii.  17  Peter  denied  our 
Lord  for  the  first  time  on  entering  the  court 
of  the  high  priest,  according  to  Mt.  xxvi.  09 
he  did  so  in  the  court,  according  to  Lk.  xxii. 
56  and  Mk.  xiv.  (56  f .  it  happened  when  Peter 
sat  at  the  fire.  Similar  discrepancies  occur  in 
the  other  denials :  the  second  is  occasioned 
by  a  maid  servant  according  to  Matthew  and 
Mark,  by  a  man  according  to  Luke,  by  sev 
eral  persons  according  to  John ;  the  third  de 
nial  is  elicited  by  the  by-standers  according 
to  the  first  and  the  second  gospel,  by  another 
person  according  to  Luke,  and  by  a  relative 
of  Malchus  according  to  John. 

If  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  three  denials 
were  three  periods  rather  than  three  acts, 
we  are  enabled  not  only  to  account  for  the 
foregoing  discrepancies,  but  we  also  fit  the 
event  better  into  its  circumstances,  which 
will  hardly  permit  us  to  assume  that  Peter 
•was  asked  three  times  concerning  his  disci- 
pleship  without  exciting  the  interest  of  the 
persons  present.  The  order  of  events  may 
have  been  the  following :  — 

[a]  On  entering  the  court  Peter  is  ad 
dressed  by  the  portress,  whom  he  answers 
by  a  mere  denial ;  next  follows  the  remark 
found  in  the  third  gospel  that  Peter  too 
was  one  of  our  Lord's  disciples,  upon  which 
Peter  says  that  he  does  not  know  Jesus  ;  in 
the  third  place,  a  maid  servant  addresses 
Peter  directly,  charging  him  with  being  a 
disciple,  as  we  read  in  the  first  and  the  sec 
ond  gospel,  and  Peter  replies  that  he  does 
not  even  know  what  she  is  speaking  about. 
This  is  the  first  period  of  Peter's  denial. 
The  circumstance  that  all  this  occurred 
"  without  in  the  court "  shows  that  our  Lord 
was  interrogated  in  the  house,  probably 
in  a  room  opening  into  the  court,  though 
somewhat  higher  than  the  latter  [cf .  Mk.  xiv. 
66]. 

71.  And  as  he  went  out  of  the  gate.]  [6] 
The  second  period  of  Peter's  denial  may  have 
begun  with  what  is  contained  in  the  fourth 
gospel :  some  of  those  standing  at  the  fire 
ask  the  apostle  whether  he  belongs  to  our 
Lord's  disciples ;  Peter  denies  this  again, 
and  to  avoid  further  molestations  withdraws 
from  the  court  to  the  vestibule.  But  here 
he  is  seen  and  recognized  by  the  maid  ser 


vants  [Mt.  Mk.],  who  inform  their  compan 
ions  of  Peter's  connection  with  Jesus ;  the 
third  gospel  adds  that  one  of  the  men  ad 
dressed  him  directly  and  charged  him  with 
the  discipleship,  upon  which  the  apostle  af 
firmed  with  an  oath  that  he  knew  not  the 
man.  Thus  closes  the  second  period  of 
Peter's  denials. 

73.  And  after  a  little  while.]  [c]  When 
the  apostle  saw  that  he  could  not  escape  ob 
servation  even  in  the  vestibule,  he  returned  to 
the  court,  where  somebody  remarked  to  his 
companions  that  Peter  too  belonged  to  the  f  ol- 
lowers  of  the  prisoner  now  under  examina 
tion  [Lk.].  The  first  and  the  second  gospel 
give  the  words  addressed  subsequently  to 
Peter,  in  which  the  speakers  appeal  to  the 
apostle's  Galilean  accent  as  proof  for  their 
statement.  Buxtorf  [Lex.  chald.  p.  435, 
2417],  Lightfoot,  and  Wetstein  testify  that 
the  Galileans  were  mainly  defective  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  gutturals,  and  that  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  interchanging  certain 
other  consonants.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
the  Talmudists  speak  with  contempt  of  the 
Galilean  dialect.  To  this  proof  of  Peter's 
discipleship  the  fourth  gospel  adds  the  testi 
mony  of  a  relative  of  Malchus  who  had  seen 
the  apostle  in  the  garden  with  Jesus ;  under 
these  difficulties  Peter  began  to  curse,  i.  e. 
to  call  down  curses  on  himself,  and  to  swear 
that  he  knew  not  the  man.  Aug.  Jer.  Thorn. 
Suar.  etc.  maintain  that  Peter  sinned  mor 
tally  in  denying  his  Master ;  the  opinion  of 
Orig.  Ambr.  Hil.,  who  endeavor  to  excuse 
the  apostle  as  having  denied  not  God  but 
only  man,  as  if  his  words  meant  "  I  know 
not  the  man,  but  I  know  God,"  has  no  sup 
port  in  either  Scripture  or  tradition.  But  it 
does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  apostle's 
denial  of  our  Lord  was  a  sin  against  faith, 
so  as  to  imply  the  loss  of  that  virtue  ;  it  is 
rather  an  omission  of  the  profession  of  faith 
[Aug.  Hil.  Leo,  Salm.  Suar.  Maid.  Lap. 
Calm.  etc.].  There  are  many  reasons  why 
God  permitted  the  fall  of  the  apostle :  he 
thus  learned  to  pity  the  fallen  [Br.  Greg. 
Euth.  Salm.],  to  hope  for  the  penitent  [Leo, 
Pasch.  Rab.  Br.  Euth.  Salm.  Suar.],  to  trust 
in  God  alone  [Ambr.  Leo,  Rab.  Pasch.  Salm. 
Jans.  Suar.  Lap.],  to  be  modest  and  humble 
in  his  exalted  position  [Euth.  Salm.],  to  flee 
the  occasions  and  dangers  of  sin,  and  to  seek 
refuge  in  prayer  [Lap.  Sylv.].  Peter's  sub 
jects  might  learn  similar  lessons  from  his  sad 
experience. 
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74.  Then  he  began  to  curse  and  to  swear  that  he  knew  not  the  man. 
And  immediately  the  cock  crew. 

75.  And  Peter  remembered  the  word  of  Jesus  which  he  had  said: 
Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  wilt  deny  me  thrice.     And  going  forth,  he 
wept  bitterly. 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

1.  And  when  morning  was  come,  all  the  chief  priests  and  ancients 
of  the  people  took  counsel  against  Jesus,  that  they  might  put  him  to 
death. 

2.  And  they  brought  him  bound,  and  delivered  him  to  Pontius  Pilate 
the  governor. 

"  also "  is  omitted  in  s  B  D  sah.     In  75 :    "  most  bitterly "  in  lich  ken. 


74.  And  immediately  the  cock  crew.]  This 
seems  to  have  occurred  when  the  apostle 
uttered  the  last  words.  St.  Luke  adds  that 
"  the  Lord  turning,  looked  upon  Peter,"  not 
merely  internally  by  means  of  his  grace 
[Aug.],  but  also  with  the  eyes  of  his  body. 
Jesus  may  have  been  brought  down  into  the 
court,  his  trial  being  over ;  or  he  may  have 
looked  from  the  room  in  which  he  was  tried, 
down  into  the  court.  At  any  rate,  the  look 
had  its  effect ;  for  "  Peter  remembered  the 
word  of  Jesus,  which  he  had  said.  .  .  . 
And  going  forth  he  wept  bitterly."  Accord 
ing  to  St.  Leo  these  tears  washed  out  even 
the  temporal  punishment  due  to  the  apos 
tle's  sins ;  according  to  St.  Clement  the  apos 
tle  ever  after  the  denial  rose  at  night  when 
the  cock  crew,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  wept 
for  his  siiis  ;  Nicephorus  adds  that  his  eyes 
were  bloodstained  from  continual  weeping. 
We  may  infer,  then,  that  after  his  fall  Peter 
went  out  not  merely  through  fear  [Chrys. 
Euth.],  nor  through  shame  [Orig.  Jer.  Bed.], 
but  also  through  grief  and  the  desire  to  give 
vent  to  his  sorrow  without  being  observed. 

1.  And  when  morning  was  come.]  8. 
The  morning  session  of  the  Sanhedrin.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  from  the  gospels 
whether  this  meeting  was  held  in  its  ordi 
nary  place  or  again  in  the  house  of  Caiphas. 
The  exact  time  of  the  council  is  also  indeter 
minable.  From  the  circumstance  that  the 
evangelist  mentions  "  all  the  chief  priests " 
as  present,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  meet 
ing  was  better  attended  than  the  night  ses 
sion.  The  end  of  the  council  is  given  in  the 
words  "  that  they  might  put  him  to  death." 
This  implies  a  double  object :  the  sentence 
of  death  pronounced  in  the  previous  session 
must  be  ratified,  since  according  to  Jewish 
law  the  sentence  could  not  be  pronounced,  in 
capital  cases  at  least,  on  the  day  of  the  trial  ; 
again,  means  and  ways  must  be  determined 
for  delivering  Jesus  into  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  governor  and  obtaining  from  him  a 
ratification  of  their  sentence.  The  third 


gospel  is  explicit  in  relating  how  Jesus  was 
again  condemned  in  the  morning  for  declar 
ing  himself  the  Son  of  God  [Lk.  xxii.  06-71]. 
As  to  the  second  object,  it  is  clear  from  Jn. 
xviii.  31  that  the  Jews  had  not  the  power 
of  inflicting  death  without  recurring  to  the 
Roman  authority.  The  cases  of  St.  Stephen 
and  St.  James  do  not  prove  the  contrary, 
since  both  were  put  to  death  tumultuously 
[cf.  Joseph.  Antiq.  XX.  ix.  1]  ;  just  as  now, 
cases  of  lynching  do  not  prove  the  authority 
of  the  mob  to  put  men  to  death  without  the 
approbation  of  proper  authority.  The  coun 
cil  had  to  determine  what  charges  against 
Jesus  were  to  be  advanced  before  the  Roman 
authorities,  since  that  of  blasphemy  would 
not  avail  there. 

b.  The  Trial  of  Jesus  in  the  Civil  Court, 
xxvii.  2-26. 

2.  And  they  brought  him  bound.]  This 
section  contains  first  an  introductory  state 
ment  ;  secondly,  events  connected  with  Ju 
das  ;  thirdly,  the  trial  before  Pilate,  a. 
The  introductory  statement  briefly  tells  of  our 
Lord's  delivery  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro 
mans.  From  the  word  "  bound  "  it  has  been 
inferred  that  Jesus  had  been  unbound  before 
the  ecclesiastical  court  [Yprens.  Meyer,  Arn. 
Schegg,  Knab.  etc.]  ;  but  strictly  speaking, 
this  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  text  [Schanz, 
etc.].  The  evangelist  states  that  they  "  de 
livered  "  Jesus  to  Pontius  Pilate,  employing 
the  very  same  term  in  which  our  Lord  had 
predicted  this  event  [Mt.  xx.  18  f.].  The 
English  text  calls  Pontius  Pilate  "  gov 
ernor,"  though  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  have 
4-  president  "  rather  than  governor.  It  is 
true  that  after  the  deposition  of  Archelaus, 
Palestine  had  not  become  a  separate  Roman 
province,  but  had  been  joined  to  the  province 
of  Syria  [A.  u.  c.  759],  so  that  Tacitus 
[Annal.  xv.  44]  calls  its  highest  civil  magis 
trate  "  procurator,"  and  Josephus  [Bell.  Jud. 
II.  ix.  2]  tirirpoiros  or  "  governor  "  ;  but  the 
New  Testament  and  Josephus  [Antiq.  XVIII. 
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3.  Then  Judas  who  betrayed  him,  seeing  that  he  was  condemned, 
repenting  himself,  brought  back  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  the  chief 
priests  and  ancients, 

An  angel  receives  his  head,  and  his  wife  dies 
filled  with  joy,  and  is  buried  with  him.  This 
tradition  has  its  counterpart  in  the  Abyssin 
ian  Church,  in  which  Pilate  is  venerated  as  a 
saint  and  a  martyr,  having  his  feast  on  the 
25th  of  June  [Stanley,  Eastern  Church,  p.  13  ; 
Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  806]. 

3.  Then  Judas  who  betrayed  him.]  £. 
The  events  connected  with  Judas  are  first,  his 
despair;  secondly,  the  purchase  of  Hacel- 
dama;  thirdly,  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro 
phecy.  St.  Matthew  relates  these  events, 
though  they  interrupt,  in  a  manner,  the 
thread  of  his  history,  for  two  reasons :  first, 
they  bring  out  clearly  the  most  unequivocal 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  innocence  of  Jesus  ; 
secondly,  they  contain  a  striking  fulfilment 
of  a  Messianic  prophecy. 

[7]  The  despair  of  Judas.  Judas  brought 
back  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  not  after  the 
resurrection  [Ps.  Aug.  quajst.  94,  ex.  N.  T. ; 
cf.  Aug.  De  cons.  ew.  III.  vii.  28  f.],  but 
when  our  Lord  was  led  to  Pilate,  a  circum 
stance  that  showed  his  condemnation  [Orig. 
Jans.].  The  betrayer  went  not  to  the  house 
of  Caiphas,  but  to  the  temple,  whither  after 
the  condemnation  of  Jesus  several  of  the 
priests  had  retired  in  order  to  perform  their 
sacrificial  duties.  It  is  true  that  the  sorrow 
of  Judas  shows  that  he  was  not  impelled  to 
evil  by  an  unresistible  evil  principle  [Jer. 
Orig.]  ;  and  his  penitent  disposition  may  be 
still  further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it 
showed  itself  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
humiliation  [Orig.]  ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
it  manifests  also  the  difficulty  of  true  peni 
tence  after  a  grievous  fault,  and  it  does  not 
prove  that  Judas  did  not  intend  the  ruin  of 
our  Lord  in  his  act  of  treason  [Knab. ;  cf. 
Schanz].  For  it  happens  repeatedly  that  a 
criminal  betrays  signs  of  repentance  when 
the  crime  has  been  committed,  though  he 
perpetrated  it  with  full  deliberation.  Judas 
cannot  have  expected  to  free  Jesus  from  the 
power  of  the  Jews  by  returning  to  them  the 
price  of  treason  [Jer.  Jans.  Schegg] ;  nor 
can  he  have  expected  to  secure  the  pardon  of 
our  Lord  by  preceding  him  and  meeting 
him  after  death  "  cum  anima  nuda,  ut  confi- 
tens,  deprecans,  misericordiam  mereretur" 
[Orig.]  ;  but  he  instinctively  felt  that  he 
would  thus  at  least  lighten  the  burden  of 
his  conscience  [Jans.],  and  in  the  designs  of 
God  the  testimony  of  Judas  was  a  most 
powerful  external  grace  for  the  Jewish 
priests  who  were  now  about  to  commit  the 
crime  of  deicide  [Hil.].  For  if  there  had 
been  any  fault  in  Jesus,  Judas  would  have 
been  aware  of  it,  having  spent  three  years  in 
his  company ;  and  Judas  would  have  mani 
fested  it  too,  since  it  was  to  his  interest  to 
find  any  legitimate  means  of  justifying  his 
conduct. 


iii.  1]  apply  to  him  the  term  iiyen&v  or  "  pre 
sident."      According'    to    Josephus    [Antiq. 
XVII.  xiii.  5  ;  XVIII.  v.  1]  the  Komans  had 
the  highest  civil  power,  and  to  them  belonged 
the   right  of  inflicting  capital   punishment. 
"  Pontius  "  is  omitted  in  ^  B  L  33, 102  versa. 
Orig.   Chrys. ;  Pilate  was  the   fifth  Roman 
governor  of  Palestine ;    Philo  and  Josephus 
agree  in  painting  his  character  in  very  dark 
colors.     Bribery,   violence,  robbery,   bound 
less   cruelty,    continual    executions   without 
legal  sentence,  constituted  a  few  of  Pilate's 
failings.     He  had  offended  the  Jews  in  sev 
eral  ways:    he  had  ordered,  e.  g.,  that  the 
Roman  garrison  was  to  enter  Jerusalem  with 
the  imperial  images  on  their  ensigns.      At 
the  pressing  representations  of  the  Jews  he 
had  to  retract  this  order,  and  Tiberius  him 
self  [Philo,  ad  Caium,  38,  ii.  589]  commanded 
him  to  remove  certain  gilt  shields  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  deities  which  he  had  hung 
up  in  the  palace  of  Herod  in  Jerusalem.    On 
another  occasion  he  appropriated  the  money 
coming  in  from  the  redemption  of  vows  to 
the  construction  of  an  aqueduct ;  this  led  to 
a  riot,  which  he  suppressed  by  sending  among 
the  crowd  soldiers  with  concealed  daggers 
who   massacred   a   great  number,   not   only 
of   rioters,   but  of    casual  spectators   [Jose 
phus,  B.  J.  II.  ix.  4].     Pilate  had  begun  his 
rule  in  Palestine  A.  D.  25  or  26 ;  about  the 
year  36  the   Samaritans    assembled   at   the 
foot  of  Mount  Gerizim  for  a  religious  pur 
pose,  where   they  were   attacked  by  Pilate's 
soldiers  and  easily  defeated.    They  appealed 
to  Vitellius  the  Roman  governor  of  the  pro 
vince  of  Syria,  and  Pilate  was  consequently 
obliged  to  go  to  Rome  to  answer  the  charges 
against   him.     He    arrived    there   after   the 
death  of  Tiberius  [March   16,  A.  D.  37],  so 
that  he  found  Caius  [Caligula]  on  the  throne. 
Eusebius    [H.    E.   ii.    7 ;  Chron.  ad  ann.   3, 
Calig.]  adds  that  soon  afterwards  he  killed 
himself,  "  wearied   with    misfortunes."     As 
to  the  place  of  his  death,  there  are  various 
traditions.     The    Apocrypha    assign    Rome 
[Tischend.    evangg.    apocr.    p.    458]  ;    Ado 
of  Vienne  [875]  and  his  followers  point  out 
Vienne  on  the  Rhone ;  others  again  follow 
the  popular  belief  that  Pilate  sought  to  hide 
his  sorrows  on  the  mountain  by  the  lake  of 
Lucerne,  now  called  Mount  Pilatus,  where, 
after  spending  years  in  remorse  and  despair 
rather  than  in   penitence,  he  plunged   into 
the   dismal   lake    on   top   of   the    mountain 
[Scott,  Anne  of  Geierstein,  i.].     The  Para- 
dosis  Pilati  [Tischend.  Apocrypha,  p.  426] 
differs  greatly  from  the  preceding  traditions  : 
after  his  condemnation  Pilate  prays  to  Jesus 
that  he  may  not  perish  with  the  Jews,  plead 
ing  ignorance   as  his  excuse ;  his  prayer  is 
answered  by  a  voice  from  heaven  assuring 
him  that  all  generations  shall  call  him  blessed. 
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4.  Saying :  I  have  sinned  in  betraying  innocent  blood.     But  they 
said  :  What  is  that  to  us  ?  look  thou  to  it. 

5.  And  casting  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the  temple,  he  departed  ; 
and  went  and  hanged  himself  with  an  halter. 

6.  But  the  chief  priests  having  taken  the  pieces  of  silver,  said :  It  is 
not  lawful  to  put  them  into  the  corbona,  because  it  is  the  price  of  blood. 

7.  And  after  they  had  consulted  together,  they  bought  with  them 
the  potter's  field,  to  be  a  burying-place  for  strangers. 

8.  For  this  cause  that  field  was  called  Haceldama,  that  is,  the  field  of 
blood,  even  to  this  day. 

9.  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremias  the  pro 
phet,  saying :  And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  price  of 
him  that  was  prized,  whom  they  prized  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

In  5:  "in  the  temple"  A  C  X  T  A  H,  9  uncials,  most  cursives,  it  vg 
syr ;  "  into  the  temple  "  in  s  B  L,  3  cursives,  go  aeth  Orig  Eus  Chrys.  In 
9 :  "  Jeremias  "  is  omitted  in  a  b  codd.  of  Aug  syr[sch],  2  cursives,  while 
one  cursive  and  syr[p  marg]  substitute  "  Zacharias,"  and  1  "  Isaias."  In 

4.  Saying :  I  have  sinned.]  The  clause  the  hire  of  a  strumpet,  nor  the  price  of  a 
u  innocent  blood  "  is  an  allusion  to  the  curse  dog,  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  what- 
contained  in  Deut.  xxvii.  25  :  "  Cursed  be  he 


that  taketh  gifts  to  slay  an  innocent  person  " 
[cf.  1  Mach.  i.  37].  Judas  confesses  himself 
guilty  of  this  crime.  The  "  temple "  into 
which  Judas  cast  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
can  hardly  be  understood  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies  [Fritzsche,  Bleek,  Schegg],  or  of  the 
Gazith,  or  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  San- 
hedrin,  but  signifies  either  the  temple  court 
or  the  court  of  the  priests  into  which  his 
despair  may  have  driven  Judas.  The  inci 
dents  related  in  2  Kings  xv.  30  ff. ;  xvii.  23 ; 
2  Mach.  ix.  5  ff.  are  similar  to  the  fate  of 
Judas ;  but  the  latter  is  so  characteristically 
peculiar  that  the  explanation  of  the  passage 
as  an  imitation  of  the  foregoing  Old  Tes 
tament  incidents  is  wholly  groundless.  In 
Acts  i.  18  it  is  stated  that  "  he  indeed  hath 
possessed  a  field  of  the  reward  of  iniquity, 
and  being  hanged  burst  asunder  in  the  midst, 
and  all  his  bowels  gushed  out  "  ;  the  appar 
ent  discrepancy  between  this  report  and  that 
of  the  gospel  is  not  hard  to  explain  :  the 
dead  body  of  the  traitor  may  have  burst 
asunder  because  the  support  on  which  Judas 
had  hanged  himself  gave  way,  or  because 
the  "  halter  "  broke,  or  again  because  the 
body  had  swollen  more  than  ordinarily  hap 
pens  ;  Judas  may  be  said  to  have  "  possessed 
a  field  of  the  reward  of  iniquity  "  because 
the  field  was  bought  for  the  money  that 
should  have  been  restored  to  him,  if  it  could 
not  be  accepted  in  the  temple  treasury,  or 
because  he  hanged  himself  near  the  field  of 
iniquity  so  that  his  dead  body  fell  into  the 
very  field  and  was  the  first  buried  in  it. 

6.  But  the  chief  priests  having  taken  the 
pieces  of  silver.]  [#]  Haceldama.  "  Cor 
bona  "  signifies  the  sacred  treasury,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Josephus  [B.  J.  II.  ix.  4]  ;  accord 
ing  to  Deut.  xxiii.  18 :  "  Thou  shalt  not  offer 


soever  it  be  that  thou  hast  vowed."  It  was 
on  account  of  this  prohibition  that  the  chief 
priests  inferred  the  illegality  of  offering  in 
the  temple  "  the  price  of  blood."  It  is  true 
that  they  accused  themselves  as  being  guilty 
of  shedding  innocent  blood  in  using  these 
words ;  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  they 
viewed  the  money  in  the  light  in  which 
Judas  had  regarded  it.  It  is  hardly  prob 
able  that  the  consultation  in  which  they 
determined  how  to  employ  the  money  took 
place  during  the  festival  days  on  which  they 
were  engaged  in  numerous  duties  ;  the  evan 
gelist  does  not  determine  any  definite  time 
[cf.  Maid.].  "  The  potter's  field "  has  iiv 
the  Greek  the  definite  article  before  both 
nouns,  so  that  it  must  have  been  well  known 
to  the  primitive  Christians.  The  "  stran 
gers,"  whose  burying-ground  the  field  was  to 
be,  are  not  necessarily  Gentiles,  but  they  may 
be  foreign  Jews  coming  to  Jerusalem  for  the 
festival  seasons.  The  field  was  called  "  Ha 
celdama  "  or  field  of  blood,  because  it  had 
been  bought  with  the  price  of  blood  ;  Acts 
i.  19  does  not  necessarily  force  us  to  derive 
the  name  from  the  fact  that  the  dead  body 
of  the  traitor  burst  asunder  in  the  field.  Its 
traditional  site  is  south  of  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom ;  it  is  easily  recognized  by  a  thick  layer 
of  white  potter's  clay  and  a  large  vault  [50 
feet  high,  45  feet  long,  20  feet  wide]  ;  Apollin. 
[cf.  Cramer,  Catena,  231]  already  testifies 
that  the  place  was  deserted  and  uninhabita 
ble  on  account  of  its  smell,  and  that  no  one 
could  pass  it  without  stopping  his  nose  with 
his  hands  [cf.  Robinson,  ii.  178  f.].  The 
clause  "  even  to  this  day  "  shows  that  the 
evangelist  must  have  written,  at  least,  a  few 
years  after  the  events  he  narrates  ;  otherwise 
the  words  have  no  proper  meaning. 

9.  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which.]     [3~\ 
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10.  And  they  gave  them  unto  the  potter's  field,  as  the  Lord  appointed 
to  me. 


Fulfilment  of  prophecy.  The  first  fact  that 
strikes  one  here  is  that  the  prophecy  is 
ascribed  to  "  Jeremias,"  while  it  seems  to 
belong  to  Zacharias  xi.  12.  Various  solu 
tions  of  the  difficulty  have  been  proposed. 
Some  assume  that  the  prophecy  has  been 
inserted  in  Zacharias  from  a  lost  book  of 
Jeremias,  and  they  appeal  to  2  Mach.  ii.  1  as 
showing  that  some  books  of  Jeremias  have 
been  lost;  others  are  of  opinion  that  the 
prophecy  has  been  taken  from  an  apocryphal 
book  of  Jeremias  [cf.  Orig.  Jer.]  ;  others 
again  regard  the  passage  as  the  result  of  a 
lapse  of  memory  [Griesb.  Paulus,  Fritzsche, 
Olshausen,  Alf.] ;  again,  it  has  been  assumed 
that  we  have  here  an  error  of  the  transcrib 
ers  ;  or  that  the  prophecy  had  come  down 
from  Jeremias  by  way  of  oral  tradition  ;  or 
that  the  evangelist  himself  had  cited  the 
prophecy  only  in  general  [cf .  Mt.  i.  22 ;  ii. 
5,  15,  23 ;  xiii.  3o ;  xxvii.  35 ;  syr[sch]  a  b 
33,  157  ap.  Aug.],  but  that  the  name  of  Jere 
mias  has  crept  into  the  text  from  the  margin 
[cf.  22  and  syr[p]  in  marg.  has  Zachar.]  ;  or 
that  Jeremias  had  uttered  the  prophecy,  but 
Zacharias  had  committed  it  to  writing  [cf. 
Jer.  De  ev.  Nazar.]  ;  or  that  the  name  of 
Jeremias  was  prefixed  to  the  collection  of 
all  the  prophets  ;  or  that  St.  Matthew  habitu 
ally  ascribes  the  joyful  prophecies  to  Isaias, 
the  sad  ones  to  Jeremias ;  or  finally  that  the 
evangelist  wishes  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fulfilment  of  two  prophecies,  one  contained 
in  Jer.  xxxii.  9,  the  other  in  Zach.  xi.  12 
[Orig.  Natal.  Alex.  Benedict,  xiv.  Calm. 
Lam.  Knab.  etc.],  and  that  he  expressly 
mentions  only  Jeremias,  because  the  reader 
is  aware  of  the  fulfilment  of  Zach.  xi.  12 
•without  being  clearly  told  of  it.  The  expla 
nation  of  the  following  difficulty  will  show 
the  reasonableness  of  the  last  solution. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  words  of 
the  double  prophecy  and  its  quotation  in  the 
gospel  causes  the  second  difficulty.  To  ren 
der  the  difficulty  more  perceptible,  we  shall 
place  the  words  of  the  prophets  over  those 
of  the  evangelist. 

Zach.  xi.  12 :  .  .  .  and  they  weighed  out  my 

wages, 
Mt.  xxvii.  9  :    .  .  .  And  they  took  the 

Zach.  thirty  pieces  of  silver, 
Mt.  thirty  pieces  of  silver, 

Zach.  And  the  Lord  said  to  me :  Cast  it 
to  the  statuary,  a  goodly  price,  that  I 
was 

Mt.  the  price  of  him  that  was  priced  of  the 

Zach.  priced  at  by  them.     And  I  took  the 

thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  I  cast  them 
Mt.  children  of  Israel. 

Zach.  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  to  the 

statuary. 

Jer.  xxxii.  9 :  And  I  bought  the 
Mt.  and  they  gave 


Jer.  field  of  Hanameel .  .  . 

Mt.  them   unto  the  potter's   field,  as  the 

Lord  appointed  to  me. 
We  shall  show  that  the  evangelist  agrees 
substantially  with  both  Zacharias  and  Jere 
mias,  and  that  the  modal  discrepancy  between 
the  gospel  and  the  prophets  results  from  the 
very  character  of  the  inspired  authors. 

[a]  The  prophet  Zacharias  notices  chiefly 
three  things:  that  the  Jews  despised  both 
him  and  God  who  sent  him  ;  that  they  es 
teemed  all  his  worth,  and  the  worth  of  God 
himself,  at  thirty  pieces  of  silver  ;  and  that 
these  thirty  pieces  of  silver  were  given  over 
to  the  potter.  Now  the  evangelist  points  out 
precisely  the  same  three  things  as  happening 
in  our  Lord's  case,  and  sees  in  this  the  ful 
filment  of  prophecy;  Matthew  and  Zacha 
rias  agree,  therefore,  substantially. 

[6]  The  prophet  Jeremias  too  notices 
chiefly  three  things :  that  he  must  buy  the 
field  at  the  command  of  God  [verse  8]  ;  that 
the  purchase  of  the  field  precedes  and  signi 
fies  the  coming  dispersion  of  the  people  [w.  1, 
17,  24-28] ;  that  the  same  purchase  signifies 
the  future  return  of  the  nation  to  the  pro 
mised  land  [vv.  14, 15].  Now  the  evangelist 
shows  that  these  three  typical  events  have 
found  their  fulfilment  in  the  history  of  the 
price  of  treason  :  with  God's  own  money,  i.  e. 
with  the  money  offered  in  the  temple  [Mt. 
xxvii.  5]  and  the  shepherd's  reward  [Zach. 
xi.  12],  the  field  Haceldama  is  bought ;  sec 
ondly,  this  purchase  precedes  the  rejection 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  signifies  its  dis 
persion,  because  the  field  is  destined  to  be  a 
burial-ground  for  strangers,  so  that  the  Jews 
unconsciously  provide  for  themselves  a  bury- 
ing-grouud  for  the  time  of  their  dispersion  ; 
finally,  since  the  Jews  by  virtue  of  their 
purchase  hold  property  in  Palestine,  and 
such  property  as  involves  the  protestation 
that  their  home  is  in  Palestine,  and  since, 
moreover,  all  this  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  special  direction  of  God,  who  furnished 
the  money  for  the  purchase,  we  are  right  in 
concluding  that  the  facts  related  by  St. 
Matthew  typify  the  future  return  of  the 
people  [cf.  Rom.  xi.  25-31],  even  as  the 
purchase  of  Jeremias  symbolized  the  return 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity.  The  sub 
stance  of  the  types  contained  in  Jeremias 
has  therefore  been  fulfilled  by  the  events 
recorded  by  St.  Matthew. 

[c]  Finally,  the  modal  discrepancy  be 
tween  gospel  and  prophecy  is  owing  mainly 
to  the  character  of  the  inspired  writers :  the 
prophet  speaks  in  the  person  of  the  rejected 
shepherd  of  Israel,  and  therefore  his  wages 
are  weighed  out  to  him,  the  Lord  bids  him 
to  cast  the  goodly  price  to  the  statuary,  and 
he  complies  with  the  divine  command ;  the 
evangelist  is  the  historian  of  the  fulfilment 
of  the  foregoing  typical  events,  so  that  he 
must  speak  of  the  shepherd  in  the  third 
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11.  And  Jesus  stood  before  the  governor,  and  the  governor  asked 
him,  saying :  Art  thou  the  king  of  the  Jews  ?     Jesus  saith  to  him : 
Thou  sayest  it. 

12.  And  when  he  was  accused  by  the  chief  priests  and  ancients,  he 
answered  nothing. 

13.  Then  Pilate  saith  to  him  :  Dost  not  thou  hear  how  great  testi 
monies  they  allege  against  thee  ? 

14.  And  he  answered  him  to  never  a  word :  so  that  the  governor 
wondered  exceedingly. 

15.  Now  upon  the  solemn   day  the   governor  was  accustomed  to 
release  to  the  people  one  prisoner  whom  they  would. 


person,  determine  the  object  of  the  price 
paid,  and  the  persons  who  paid  it. 

11.  And  Jesus  stood  before  the  governor.] 
7.  The  trial  of  Jesus  before  Pilate.  The 
first  gospel  relates  three  scenes  of  this  trial : 
[1]  The  charges  of  the  enemies,  the  inter 
rogatory,  and  the  declaration  of  our  Lord's 
innocence  [11-14] ;  [#]  the  preferment  of 
Barabbas  [15-20] ;  [3]  our  Lord's  condem 
nation  to  the  death  of  the  cross  [21-26].  A 
comparison  of  the  gospel  narratives  shows 
that  the  trial  of  Jesus  before  the  civil  court 
consisted  of  three  sessions  :  the  first  took 
place  before  Pilate,  and  to  it  must  be  re 
ferred  what  is  told  in  vv.  11-14  ;  the  second 
occurred  before  Herod,  and  this  session  is 
told  in  the  third  gospel  alone  ;  the  third  took 
place  again  before  Pilate,  so  that  vss.  15-20 
and  vss.  21-26  form  part  of  this  last  session. 

[1]  The  first  session.  It  appears  from  the 
fourth  gospel  [xviii.  28  ff.j  that  the  Jews 
first  expected  Pilate  to  ratify  their  sentence 
without  further  inquiry  into  its  reasons.  The 
governor  disappointed  them  in  this,  and  the 
enemies  then  advanced  the  general  charge 
that  Jesus  was  a  malefactor,  stating  this  as 
a  matter  of  course,  proved  by  their  very  man 
ner  of  acting.  Pilate  proves  himself  equal 
to  their  wiles  by  seeming  to  grant  all  the 
Jews  had  asked,  though  in  reality  he  did  not 
allow  them  anything.  Driven  to  these  straits, 
the  enemies  advance  the  charges  on  which 
they  hope  to  see  Jesus  condemned  by  the 
governor.  The  third  gospel  [xxii.  2]  states 
them  distinctly  :  Jesus  is  said  to  pervert  the 
nation,  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  tribute, 
and  to  claim  royalty.  Pilate  well  perceived 
the  falsity  of  the  charges  ;  however,  to  pre 
vent  difficulties  with  the  emperor,  he  ques 
tions  Jesus  about  the  last  point :  "  Art  thou 
the  king  of  the  Jews  ?  "  To  his  surprise,  the 
prisoner  solemnly  admits  his  claim :  "  Thou 
sayest  it "  [Mt.  xxvi.  64;  Mk.  xiv.  61]. 
St.  John  supplements  the  account  [xviii. 
33  ff.],  and  it  is  from  the  fourth  gospel 
that  we  know  how  Jesus  explained  to  the 
governor  the  nature  of  his  kingdom  as  em 
bracing  the  realm  of  truth.  Pilate  declares 
that  he  finds  no  crime  in  our  Lord  [Lk.  xxiii. 
4 ;  Jn.  xviii.  38],  but  the  chief  priests  and  the 
scribes  repeat  and  urge  their  previous  charges. 


Pilate  would  wish  that  his  prisoner  should 
answer  the  accusations  in  some  way  ;  but  our 
Lord  "  answered  him  to  never  a  word,"  see 
ing  that  his  words  were  useless  and  needless. 
This  silence  of  Jesus  and  the  subsequent  ad 
miration  of  Pilate  are  especially  emphasized 
by  St.  Matthew.  The  discovery  that  Jesus 
is  a  Galilean  is  eagerly  utilized  by  the  Ro 
man  governor  to  extricate  himself  from  his 
embarrassment ;  he  sends  the  prisoner  to 
Herod,  who  happened  to  be  in  Jerusalem  for 
the  paschal  festivities  [Lk.  xxiii.  4-17]. 

15.  Now  upon  the  solemn  day.]  \2~\ 
Jesus  compared  with  Barabbas.  The  first 
gospel  omits  the  foregoing  endeavor  of  Pilate 
to  free  Jesus  ;  it  passes  immediately  to  the 
second  attempt  which  Pilate  had  recourse  to. 
The  Greek  text  shows  that  this  liberation 
of  a  prisoner  happened  at  each  solemn  day ; 
Jn.  xviii.  39  expressly  states  that  the  solemn 
day  here  in  question  is  the  passover.  Orig. 
Bed.  Friedl.  Schegg  are  of  opinion  that  this 
custom  was  of  Roman  origin,  since  a  similar 
ceremony  took  place  at  the  "  epulum  Jovis  " 
during  the  "  lectisternia  "  [Liv.  v.  13].  But 
Jans.  Maid.  Arn.  Fil.  P.  Knab.  etc.  urge 
that  it  must  have  been  a  Jewish  custom, 
since  the  governor  expressly  said,  "  You  have 
a  custom  "  [Jn.  xviii.  39],  and  since  the  mean 
ing  of  the  paschal  solemnity  agrees  exactly 
with  the  freeing  of  a  prisoner.  The  Greek 
text  continues,  "  they  had  then  a  notorious 
prisoner"  [Pilate  and  his  soldiers  had  .  .  .], 
instead  of  "  he  had  .  .  ."  The  prisoner's 
name  was  Barabbas,  signifying  according  to 
its  derivation  "  the  son  of  our  father,"  or 
"  the  son  of  our  teacher,"  or  "  the  son  of  the 
father."  Wetstein,  Wiinsche,  Lightfoot,  etc. 
adhere  to  the  last  explanation  of  the  name. 
The  notoriety  of  the  culprit  sprang  from  his 
being  a  leader  in  an  insurrection,  a  robber, 
and  a  murderer  [Mk.  xv.  7 ;  Jn.  xviii.  40]. 
It  is  owing  to  Orig.  Min.  Arm.  Syr.  that 
Fritzsche,  De  Wette,  and  Meyer  read  "  Jesus  " 
before  "  Barabbas,"  so  that  the  question  of 
Pilate  has  the  pointed  antithesis  :  li  Jesus 
Barabbas  "  and  "  Jesus  that  is  called  Christ." 
It,  is  true  that  "  Jesus "  may  have  been 
omitted  before  "  Barabbas "  by  Christian 
scribes  through  respect  for  the  holy  name, 
and  that  it  would  hardly  have  found  its  way 
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16.  And  he  had  then  a  notorious  prisoner,  that  was  called  Barabbas. 

17.  They  therefore  being  gathered  together,  Pilate  said :  Whom  will 
you  that  I  release  to  you,  Barabbas,  or  Jesus  that  is  called  Christ  ? 

18.  For  he  knew  that  for  envy  they  had  delivered  him. 

19.  And  as  he  was  sitting  in  the  place  of  judgment,  his  wife  sent  to 
him,  saying :  Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man  ;  for  I  have 
suffered  many  things  this  day  in  a  dream  because  of  him. 

20.  But  the  chief  priests  and  ancients  persuaded  the  people  that  they 
should  ask  Barabbas,  and  make  Jesus  away. 

16  :  "  he  had  "  in  49  evangelist,  ff1  g1  vg[most]  Orig,  but  "  they  had"  in  eg 
theod  car  lich  med.     In  17 :  "  Jesus  Barahbas  "  in  some  curs.,  syr[her  sin] 


even  into  one  MS.,  especially  at  so  early  a  date, 
if  it  had  been  absent  in  the   original  text  ; 
but  the  present  testimony  is  far  too  feeble  to 
authorize  its  general  adoption  in  our  text. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  evangelists  that  St. 
Matthew  qualifies  Jesus  by  the  words  "  that 
is  called  Christ,"  while  Mark  calls  him  "  king 
of  the  Jews."  '  The  evangelist  gives  as  the 
reason  for  Pilate's  desire  to  release  Jesus  the 
fact  of  his  knowledge  that  Jesus  had  been 
delivered  up  through  envy.     This  he  coxild 
easily  infer  from  the  way  in  which  the  Jew 
ish  authorities  endeavored  to  have  our  Lord 
condemned  ;  but  it  is  also  very  probable  that 
the  governor  had  watched  the  doctrine  and 
behavior  of  Jesus  by  means  of  spies.     For  we 
can  hardly  believe  that  the  jealous  Roman 
governor  had  allowed  the  gathering  of  the 
multitudes  in  Galilee  and  Judea  around  the 
person  of  our  Lord  without  being  assured  of 
the  political  harmlessness  of  such  proceedings. 
19.  And  as  he  was  sitting  in  the  place  of 
judgment.]    Before  the  multitude  can  answer 
the  question  of  the  governor,  another  occur 
rence  occupies  his  attention.     The  Romans 
exercised  their  judicial  proceedings,  in  the 
provinces  at  least,  in  the  open  air ;  if  we  com 
bine  the  gospel  narratives  on  this  point,  we 
shall  have  almost  a  full  description  of  the 
locality  in  which  Pilate  held  his  judgment. 
Jn.  xix.  13  calls  the  place  both  Gabbatha  or 
elevation,  and  Lithostrotos  or   stone    pave 
ment,  while  St.  Matthew  speaks  of  the  flrjyua, 
a  portable  bench  or  raised  throne  ;  it  follows 
that  Pilate  spread  the  tessellated  stone  pave 
ment  which  the  Roman  authorities  often  car 
ried  with  them  into  the  provinces,  upon  an 
elevated  spot  near  the  prsetorium,  had  the 
judgment  seat  placed  on  it,  and  administered 
justice,  or  injustice,  from  this  dignified  posi 
tion.     It   is   disputed   among   commentators 
whether  the  governor  resided  in  the  fortress 
Antonia  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  tem 
ple  [P.  Oil.  etc.],  or  in  the  palace  of  Herod  on 
Mount  Sion  [Friedl.  Schanz,  Schurer,  Knab. ; 
cf.  Joseph.  B.  J.  II.  xiv.  8  ;  xi.  5].    We  need 
not  state  that  the  traditional  way  of  the  cross 
begins  at  the  former  place.    It  was  therefore 
to  this  place  that  the  messenger  brought  to 
Pilate  the  news  of  his  wife's  eager  interest 
in  the  liberation  of  our  Lord.     At  the  time 


of  Augustus  it  had  become  lawful  for  the 
Roman  magistrates  to  take  their  wives  with 
them  to  the  provinces ;  when  Tiberius  Severus 
Csecina  endeavored  to  reestablish  the  former 
law,  he  found  it  impracticable  to  do  so  [cf . 
Tac.  Ann.  Hi.  33] .  The  Acta  Pilati  give  Procla 
[Procula],  or  Claudia  Procla,  as  the  name  of 
the  governor's  wife;  the  apocryphal  gospel 
of  Nicodemus  states  that  she  was  a  Jewish 
proselyte,  and  in  the  Greek  Church  she  is 
venerated  as  a  saint  [cf .  Act.  Pilati,  Tisch- 
end.  p.  223  ;  Calmet,  Diction,  s.  v.]. 

Her  dream  has  found  various  explanations  : 
[a]  The  apocrypha  have  it  that  the  Jews 
ascribed  the  dream  to  the  magical  influence 
of  Jesus ;  this  view  deserves  no  further  at 
tention.  [6]  Bloomfield  agrees  with  many 
modern  writers  in  explaining  the  dream  as 
an  entirely  natural  phenomenon  :  Meyer  and 
Langen  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  from 
her  description  in  the  apocrypha  Procla  must 
have  been  interested  in  the  fate  of  our  Lord, 
so  that  her  dream  after  hearing  the  news  of 
his  arrest  is  not  very  surprising.  Do  we  not 
know  of  a  similar  phenomenon  in  the  case  of 
Caesar's  wife  Calpurnia  before  the  murder  of 
the  general  ?  But  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  capture  of  Jesus  happened  late  in 
the  night,  and  the  ecclesiastical  sessions  con 
demning  him  only  early  in  the  morning ; 
Procla  cannot  then  have  heard  the  news  of 
the  arrest  before  retiring  in  the  evening  ;  be 
sides,  the  purely  natural  explanation  of  the 
dream  disagrees  with  tradition,  so  that  Maid, 
could  say  in  his  day :  "  No  author  that  I 
know  holds  that  the  dream  was  natural,  nor 
indeed  can  it  be  held  with  any  degree  of 
probability."  [c]  Bed.  Alb.  Dion.  Fab.  Caj. 
view  the  dream  as  caused  by  the  evil  spirit 
who  intended  to  prevent  the  death  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  redemption  of  mankind ;  Maid, 
has  shown  the  improbability  of  this  view  by 
noting  that  the  devil  might  have  impeded 
the  death  of  our  Lord  in  a  much  simpler 
way,  by  desisting  from  instigating  his  min 
isters  to  bring  it  about,  [c?]  Rab.  and  Thorn, 
seem  to  have  felt  this  truth  when  they  re 
mained  doubtful  whether  the  dream  was 
caused  by  God  or  the  evil  spirit  ;  Orig.  Hil. 
Chrys.  Jer.  are  right  in  ascribing  the  phe 
nomenon  to  the  work  of  God  or  the  good 
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21.  And  the  governor  answering,  said  to  them :  Whether  will  you 
of  the  two  to  be  released  unto  you  ?     But  they  said :  Barabbas. 

22.  Pilate  saith  to  them :  What  shall  I  do  then  with  Jesus  that  is 
called  Christ  ?     They  say  all :  Let  him  be  crucified. 

23.  The  governor  said  to  them:  Why,  what  evil  hath  he  done? 
But  they  cried  out  the  more,  saying :  Let  him  be  crucified. 

24.  And  Pilate  seeing  that  he  prevailed  nothing,  but  that  rather  a 
tumult  was  made :  taking  water  washed  his  hands  before  the  people, 
saying :  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  man :  look  you  to  it. 

25.  And  the  whole  people  answering,  said :  His  blood  be  upon  us 
and  upon  our  children. 

arm,  copies  of  Anast.  antioch.     In  %4:  "of  this  blood"  B  D  a  b  Orig  Chrys 
eg ;  "  blood  of  this  just  man  "  in  s  L  T  H,  9  uncials,  most  cursives,  it  vg  sah 


spirit.  The  argument  we  urged  against  the 
former  explanation  cannot  apply  to  the  pre 
sent  view,  because  God  intended  both  the 
sacrificial  death  of  our  Lord  and  at  the  same 
time  the  clearest  and  most  cumulative  evi 
dence  of  his  innocence.  Procla's  dream  sup 
plies  a  link  in  the  chain  of  this  evidence  that 
could  not  have  been  supplemented  in  a  sim 
pler  way.  The  conclusion  Procla  draws  from 
the  fact  that  she  has  suffered  many  things 
because  of  Jesus  is  expressed  in  her  words  : 
"  Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with  that  just 
man."  The  meaning  of  this  phrase  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  comparison  with  Mt.  viii.  29 ; 
Lk.  iv.  34,  where  the  devils  before  their 
expulsion  deny  that  they  have  anything  to 
do  with  Jesus.  While  the  Roman  governor 
listens  to  this  message,  the  chief  priests 
and  ancients  persuade  the  people  to  ask  for 
the  liberation  of  Earabbas  and  to  demand  the 
death  of  Jesus ;  by  this  double  scheme  the 
people  is  prepared  for  the  second  question 
of  the  governor,  which  the  Jewish  leaders 
cunningly  foresaw.  Barabbas  is  therefore 
preferred  to  Jesus. 

21.  And  the  governor  answering,  said.] 
[3]  Condemnation  of  Jesus.  It  will  appear 
that  in  what  follows  Pilate  first  parleys  with 
the  people,  then  washes  his  hands,  and  finally 
grants  the  request  of  our  Lord's  enemies. 

[a]  Parleying  with  the  Jews,  verse  23.  The 
"  answering  "  of  the  evangelist  means  either 
"resuming  his  previous  question"  [Euth. 
Schanz],  or  "  replying  to  the  deliberation  of 
the  enemies  "  [Keil,  Meyer],  or  again  it  has 
the  meaning  which  the  verb  "  to  answer " 
has  in  Mt.  xi.  25 ;  xv.  15 ;  xvii.  4 ;  xxii.  1. 
Pilate  limits  the  choice  to  Barabbas  and 
Jesus,  in  order  to  force  his  enemies  to  prefer 
the  liberation  of  our  Lord.  Though  this  com 
bination  is  owing  to  the  good  will  of  the  gov 
ernor,  it  must  have  been  extremely  painful 
to  Jesus :  if  he  was  chosen,  he  was  thereby 
declared  to  be  only  better  than  a  robber  and 
a  murderer ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  not 
preferred  to  Barabbas,  he  suffered  the  great 
est  indignity.  The  astonishment  of  Pilate 
at  the  answer  of  the  Jews  is  expressed  in  the 


particle  "  then "  of  the  question  :  "  What 
shall  I  do  then  with  Jesus  that  is  called  the 
Christ  ?  "  But  the  same  particle  has  also 
an  inferential  force,  showing  that  if  Barab 
bas  is  to  be  freed,  then  Jesus  must  be  freed 
also.  This  meaning  of  the  particle  gives  it 
the  value  which  it  has  according  to  Orig. 
Chrys.  Euth.,  who  maintain  that  the  gov 
ernor  wished  to  shame  the  Jews  by  its  use. 
But  the  feeling  of  shame  is  impossible  in  a 
passionate  mob ;  though  they  may  have  felt 
the  real  meaning  of  Pilate's  question,  they 
answer  it  as  if  Pilate  had  merely  asked 
their  good  will  in  regard  to  our  Lord :  "  Let 
him  be  crucified."  In  the  Greek  text  the 
pronoun  "  him "  is  omitted,  so  that  the  cry 
of  the  mob  is  compressed  into  the  one  word 
"  crucify."  The  impression  produced  on  the 
friends  of  our  Lord  by  this  blasphemous 
choice  has  been  preserved  in  the  words  of 
St.  Peter  [Acts  iii.  14]  :  "  You  denied  the 
Holy  one  and  the  Just,  and  desired  a  mur 
derer  to  be  granted  unto  you."  Even  the 
pagan  governor  begins  to  plead,  if  not  for 
mercy,  at  least  for  justice  :  "  Why  [so  con 
demn  him]  ?  what  evil  hath  he  done  ? " 
Considering  the  matter  in  the  light  of  mere 
human  prudence,  the  governor  committed  a 
grievous  blunder  in  his  behavior.  He  ought 
to  have  known  that  passion  cannot  be  over 
come  by  parleying  and  half  measures ;  firm 
ness  and  resolution  are  the  only  and  the 
infallible  remedies  in  this  case.  Pilate's 
wavering  has  the  effect  expressed  in  the 
gospel :  "  But  they  cried  out  the  more,  say 
ing:  Let  him  be  crucified."  It  is  well 
known  that  crucifixion  was  the  foreigners' 
punishment  of  slaves ;  even  Roman  writers 
describe  it  as  "  crudelissimum,  teterrimum, 
extremum,  summum  supplicium,  damnatissi- 
mum  fatum." 

24.  And  Pilate  seeing  that  he  prevailed 
nothing.]  [6]  The  washing  of  hands.  It 
may  be  asked  how  far  Pilate  was  justified  in 
delivering  Jesus  up  to  the  fury  of  the  Jews 
in  order  to  prevent  the  "  tumult "  that  was 
on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  Whatever 
may  be  said  on  this  question,  it  cannot  be 
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26.  Then  he  released  to  them  Barabbas,  and  having  scourged  Jesus, 
delivered  him  unto  them  to  be  crucified. 


maintained  that  the  governor  may  be  ex 
cused  on  the  principle  of  permitting  a  smaller 
evil  in  order  to  prevent  a  greater.  For  the 
punishment  of  our  Lord  was  no  mere  per 
mission  OH  Pilate's  part ;  to  allow  a  judge  to 
act  like  Pilate  is  to  allow  him  to  do  what  is 
intrinsically  bad  in  order  that  good  may  re 
sult.  Neither  could  the  ceremony  of  wash 
ing  of  hands  remove  the  guilt  of  the  crime 
effectively  from  the  governor.  It  is  true 
that  the  words  "  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood 
of  this  just  man,"  or  their  equivalents,  were 
pronounced  by  David  [2  Kings  iii.  28]  and 
Daniel  [Dan.  xiii.  46;  cf.  Acts  xx.  26],  but 
in  both  instances  they  had  merely  the  power 
of  declaring  what  was  true  before  the  decla 
ration.  The  ceremony  of  washing  the  hands 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Romans  [Fil. ;  cf . 
Virg.  ^En.  ii.  719  f.],  nor  to  the  other  nations 
of  antiquity  [Schegg ;  cf .  Her.  i.  35 ;  Soph. 
Aj.  654  ;  Const,  apost.  II.  52  ;  Act.  Pilat.  ix. 
p.  244]  ;  but  it  possessed  certainly  no  sacra 
mental  power  to  any  people.  Even  among 
the  Jews  the  ceremony  had  only  a  certain 
legal  effect  described  in  Deut.  xxi.  1-9  [cf. 
Ps.  xxv.  6;  Ixxii.  13].  Orig.  Euth.  Pasch. 
Maid.  Lap.  P.  Ed.  Schanz,  etc.  appear  to 
be  right  in  maintaining  that  Pilate  washed 
his  hands  in  conformity  with  the  Jewish  cer 
emony,  since  he  did  so  before  Jews,  and  was 
understood  by  them.  For  the  gospel  con 
tinues  :  "  And  the  whole  people  answering 
said :  His  blood  be  upon  us,  and  upon  our 
children."  This  passage  again  occurs  only 
in  the  first  gospel,  where  the  Jewish  guilt 
is  brought  out  in  its  frightful  enormity. 
The  words  pronounced  by  the  people  seem 
to  allude  to  Lev.  xx.  9,  12,  16 ;  Jos.  ii.  19  ; 
2  Kings  i.  16 ;  Jer.  Ii.  35  ;  Ezech.  xxxiii.  4 ; 
Os.  xii.  14;  Acts  xviii.  6;  etc.  Evidently, 
they  express  their  willingness  to  bear  in 
Pilate's  stead  the  guilt  incurred  by  shed 
ding  the  blood  of  Jesus.  In  this  way  they 
brought  the  curse  of  Mt.  xxiii.  35,  36  to  its 
maturity.  Without  attempting  here  to  show 
fully  how  this  curse  has  been  materialized, 
we  may  note  the  words  of  Josephus  [B.  J. 
V.  xi.  1]  that  at  the  time  of  Jerusalem's 
destruction,  room  was  wanting  for  the  mul 
titude  of  crosses,  and  crosses  were  wanting 
for  the  number  of  wretches  condemned  to 
be  crucified. 

26.  Then  he  released  to  them  Barabbas.] 
[c]  Pilate  yields  to  the  multitude.  The  Ro 
man  governor  yields  to  the  Jews  in  both  the 
points  which  the  chief  priests  had  suggested 
to  the  people  :  he  releases  Barabbas,  he  cru 
cifies  Jesus.  The  words  "  unto  them  "  after 
"  delivered  him  "  are  wanting  in  most  codd. ; 
if  they  be  retained  as  genuine,  they  must 
be  explained  according  to  the  third  gospel 
[xxiii.  25]  :  "  but  Jesus  he  delivered  up  to 
their  will,"  i.  e.  he  did  to  Jesus  as  they  had 
desired,  without  giving  him  into  the  hands 
of  the  Jews  to  be  crucified  by  them.  The 


formal  sentence  pronounced  by  Pilate  has 
not  been  preserved  in  any  of  the  gospels. 
Hence  it  is  that  various  forms  have  been 
siiggested  :  "  Condemno,  ibis  ad  crucem  "  is 
the  form  given  by  several  recent  writers  [cf . 
Holtzm.].  The  shortness  and  clearness  of 
this  sentence  agrees  well  with  the  character 
of  the  Roman  judges.  It  is  therefore  pre 
ferable  to  the  form  given  by  Adrichomius  : 
"  Jesus  of  Nazareth  we  adjudge  guilty  of  sedi 
tion  and  treason,  and  of  claiming  falsely  to 
be  the  Christ,  on  evidence  which  has  been 
proved  by  the  chiefs  of  the  nation :  let  him 
be  led  forth  to  the  common  place  of  exe 
cution,  and  there  crucified  between  two 
thieves." 

The  gospel  says  that  Pilate  delivered  Jesus 
to  be  crucified  after  "  having  scourged  "  him. 
[a]  This  agrees  well  with  the  narrative  of 
the  fourth  gospel,  where  it  is  stated  that  the 
governor  endeavored  to  free  our  Lord  from 
the  death  on  the  cross  even  after  the  scourg 
ing  and  the  crowning  with  thorns.  We  are 
then  justified  in  regarding  the  scourging  and 
the  disfigurement  of  Jesus  as  another  cow 
ardly  device  of  the  Roman  governor  to  ex 
tricate  himself  from  a  difficulty  at  the  cost 
of  the  innocent  victim  [Aug.  Euth.  Br.  Jans. 
Lap.  Suar.  Schegg,  Reischl,  Fill.  Knab.  etc.]. 
[j8]  The  opinion  of  Jer.  Theodorus  heracl. 
Pasch.  etc.,  that  the  first  gospel  alludes  to 
the  scourging  which  immediately  preceded 
the  crucifixion,  seems  less  in  keeping  with 
the  text  of  St.  Matthew,  and  is  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  parallel  text  of  the  fourth 
gospel.  [7]  It  is  true  that  according  to 
Liv.  xxxiii.  36 ;  Curtius,  VII.  xi.  28 ;  Cicero, 
De  divin.  I.  xxvi.  55 ;  Josephus,  B.  J.  V.  xi. 
1 ;  Marquardt,  v.  1,  the  criminals  had  to  be 
scourged  before  crucifixion ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  our  Lord  was  therefore  twice 
scourged.  As  far  as  the  gospel  account  is 
concerned,  the  scourging  recorded  in  the  first 
two  gospels  is  identical  with  that  in  the 
fourth,  because  it  is  followed  in  both  cases 
by  the  same  crowning  with  thorns  and  the 
same  insults.  Had  it  been  the  scourging 
which  legally  preceded  the  crucifixion,  no 
such  interruption  in  the  execution  would 
have  been  allowed.  [8]  The  Roman  scourg 
ing  was  a  most  fearful  punishment :  the  en 
tire  body  was  bared,  the  lashes  were  given 
without  number,  differing  in  both  these 
points  from  the  Jewish  mode  [cf.  2  Cor.  xi. 
24  ;  Deut.  xxv.  31].  It  could  not  be  inflicted 
on  a  Roman  citizen,  but  was  only  for  slaves 
[Acts  xxii.  25].  In  the  case  of  our  Lord  it 
was  inflicted  by  soldiers,  not  by  lictors  [cf . 
Knab.],  because  Pilate  had  not  the  right  to 
be  accompanied  by  lictors.  The  whips  were 
thongs  with  lead  or  bones  attached.  The 
prisoner  was  commonly  bound  in  a  stooping 
posture,  so  that  the  skin  of  the  back  was 
stretched  tightly  ;  as  the  back  was  flayed  by 
the  process,  the  sufferer  frequently  either 
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27.  Then  the  soldiers  of  the  governor  taking  Jesus  into  the  hall, 
gathered  together  unto  him  the  whole  band : 

28.  And  stripping  him,  they  put  a  scarlet  cloak  about  him. 

29.  And  platting  a  crown  of  thorns,  they  put  it  upon  his  head,  and 
a  reed  in  his  right  hand.     And  bowing  the  knee  before  him,  they 
mocked  him,  saying :  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews. 

cop  syr  arm  aeth  cyr.     In  28  :  "  clothing  him  "   in  ^c  a  B  D  a  b  c  d  ff2  d  f  q  ; 
but   "  stripping  him  "  s*  °  b  A  L  N  F  A  H,  9  uncials,  most  cursives,  f  ff 1  2  g1  2 


fainted  or  died.  The  soldiers  who  after 
wards  mocked  Jesus  so  cruelly  were  not 
likely  to  be  mild  in  the  scourging1,  [e]  Cer 
tain  holy  persons  have  been  favored  with 
special  heavenly  light  on  the  cruelty  of  this 
scourging  :  St.  Mary  Magdalen  de  Pazzi  saw 
in  an  ecstasy  six  executioners  engaged  in 
inflicting  this  punishment  on  our  Lord ; 
Eckius  makes  the  number  of  stripes  5,335  ; 
Lanspergius  raises  them  to  5,460.  It  is  true 
that  we  are  not  bound  to  believe  in  the  truth 
of  these  statements  [cf .  Suar.  in  3am.  p.  qu. 
46,  d.  35,  sect.  2,  n.  5] ;  but  they  may  at  least 
be  regarded  as  indicating  the  measure  of 
cruelty  exhibited  against  Jesus.  Is.  1.  6  ap 
pears  to  number  the  scourging  among  the 
principal  sufferings  of  our  Lord :  "  I  have 
given  my  body  to  the  strikers,  and  my 
cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  them :  I  have 
not  turned  away  my  face  from  them  that 
rebuked  me  and  spat  upon  me." 

C.  The  Execution  of  our  Lord, 
xxvii.  27-50. 

27.  Then  the  soldiers  of  the  governor.] 
This  part  of  the  gospel  may  be  divided  into 
four  sections  :  a.  The  mockery  of  our  Lord, 
vv.  27-30 ;  £.  the  way  of  the  cross,  w.  31- 
33 ;  7.  the  crucifixion,  w.  34-38 ;  5.  the  time 
on  the  cross,  vv.  39-50. 

a.  The  mockery  of  our  Lord.  The  gospel 
first  states  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
authors  of  the  mockery ;  in  the  second  place, 
the  single  indignities  inflicted  on  Jesus  are 
enumerated. 

[1]  Circumstances,  [a]  The  time  of  the 
mockery  is  determined  by  *'  then  "  ;  it  fol 
lows  the  scourging,  [b]  The  place  is  indi 
cated  by  the  words  "  taking  Jesus  into  the 
hall,"  or  according  to  the  second  gospel  [xv. 
16],  "the  court  of  the  palace."  This  shows 
that  the  scourging  had  taken  place  in  an 
outer  court ;  the  traditional  spot  lies  opposite 
the  Turkish  barracks,  north  of  the  street 
"  Sitti  Mariam."  [c]  The  inflicters  of  the 
sufferings  are  pointed  out  in  the  gospel  by 
the  words  "  gathered  together  unto  him  the 
whole  band."  The  Roman  band  [cohors] 
was  the  tenth  part  of  a  legion  ;  if  it  appears 
improbable  that  about  500  or  600  soldiers 
should  have  taken  part  in  the  mockery,  the 
term  "  band  "  may  be  taken  in  a  less  techni 
cal  sense  as  meaning  "  maniple,"  the  third 
part  of  a  "  band,"  or  as  signifying  the  body 
guard  of  the  governor.  Schiirer  [The  His 
tory  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of 


Jesus  Christ,  I.  ii.  p.  51]  is  of  opinion  that 
the  soldiers  here  referred  to,  who  were  also 
the  executioners  of  our  Lord,  belonged  to 
the  Samaritan  troops  raised  in  Sebaste. 

28.  And  stripping  him.]     [5]   The  suffer 
ings    of    Jesus.       [a]    The    rude     soldiery 
"  stripped  "  our  Lord ;  this  shows  that  his 
garments  had  been  put  on  again  after  the 
scourging ;  it  is  true  that   fi*  *  B  D  Orig. 
Chrys.  Lachm.  read    fvSvffavres    instead    of 
eK$vffat>Tfs ;  but  the  context  and  the  majority 
of  codd.  require  exSva-avrfs  [having  stripped]. 
[b]  "  They  put  a  scarlet  cloak  about  him  ;  " 
the  x^-aM"s  or  "  sagum  "  was  a  military  cloak 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  "  toga."    It 
was  round  in  form,  covered  the  left  part  of 
the   body,  and   was    fastened   on   the   right 
shoulder.     We  must  distinguish  between  the 
common  cloak  and  the  purple  or  white  one  ; 
the  latter  was  worn  by  generals  or  high  mili 
tary  authorities,  whose   so-called   "paluda- 
mentum"  was  originally  identical  with  the 
"  sagum."     It  becomes  clear  from  this  how 
the  Jews   could   employ   the   cloak  in   the 
mockery  of  our  Lord.     The  discrepancy  be 
tween  the  first  gospel  on  the  one  hand  and 
those  of  St.  Mark  [xv.  16]  and  St.  John  [xix. 
2]  on  the  other  may  be  reconciled  by  a  closer 
inspection  of  the  colors  in  question  :  Matthew 
calls  the  cloak  "  scarlet,"  while  the  second 
and  the  fourth  gospel  describe  it  as  purple  ; 
but  the  imperial    purple  is  more  red   than 
blue.     As  Herod  had  vested  our  Lord  in  a 
white  garment  to  mark  him  as  a  candidate 
for  the  royal  dignity,  so  the  soldiers  show 
by  the  purple  cloak  that  he  has  attained  to 
royal  honors. 

29.  And  platting  a  crown  of  thorns.]      [c] 
It  was  in  keeping  with  this  mockery  that 
the  crown  of  thorns  was  placed  on  our  Sa 
viour's  head,  and  the  reed  as  a  royal  sceptre 
in  his  hands.     The  thorns  are  an  allusion  to 
Gen.  iii.  ]  8,  where  they  are  represented  as  an 
effect  of  Adam's  sin  ;  our  Lord's  affliction  by 
their  instrumentality  shows,  therefore,  that 
he  suffers  the  penalty  due  to  sin.     Suar.  [in 
3am.  p.  qu.  46,  d.  35,  3,  3]  denies  that  they 
penetrated  through  the  skull  of  Jesus  into 
his  brain.     The  crown  itself  was  presented 
by  Baldwin   II.  to  his  cousin  St.  Louis  of 
France  ;  at  present  it  is  kept  in  the  shrine  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  but  the  spikes  have  all 
been  separated  from  the  stem  and  have  been 
donated  to  various  churches.    Benedict  XIV. 
says  that  in  his  time  it  was  impossible  to 
determine  from  the  relic  to  what  species  the 
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30.  And  spitting  upon  him,  they  took  the  reed,  and  struck  his  head. 

31.  And  after  they  had  mocked  him,  they  took  off  the  cloak  from 
him,  and  put  on  him  his  own  garments,  and  led  him  away  to  crucify 
him. 

32.  And  going  out,  they  found  a  man  of  Gyrene,  named  Simon  : 
him  they  forced  to  take  up  his  cross. 

h  1  sah  cop  syr[both  her]  arm  Eus  Chrys.     In  32 :  "meeting  him  [them]  " 
after  "  Cyrene  "in    D  a  b  c  ff2  g2  h  big  ing  lich  eg  rush  ken  theod. 


thorns  belonged.  Tolet.  Lap.  Gotti  maintain 
that  the  thorn  used  was  the  "  iuncus  ma- 
riuus,"  because,  they  think,  this  plant  with  its 
long  thorns  resembles  the  relics  most  closely. 
Gretser,  Nat.  Alex.  Berti,  etc.  identify  the 
thorns  used  with  the  "  rhamnus  paliurus  "  or 
the  "  spiua  Christ! "  ;  but  though  the  long 
spikes  of  the  "  rhamnus  "  render  this  suppo 
sition  probable,  its  brittleness  does  not  allow 
its  bending  into  a  crown.  Friedl.  JSchanz,  etc. 
substitute,  therefore,  the  "  lycium  spiuosum  " 
or  the  Arabic  Shaukun,  a  plant  that  has  also 
the  Arabic  version  in  its  favor.  But  there  is 
no  good  reason  for  receding  from  the  tradi 
tional  view,  adopted  also  by  Schegg,  Misslin, 
Tobler,  Hasselquist,  Tristram,  etc.,  which 
identifies  the  thorn  used  in  the  crowning  of 
our  Lord  with  the  "  rhamnus  nabeca  "  :  it  is 
a  very  common  plant,  "  with  many  small  and 
sharp  spines,  soft,  round,  and  pliant  branches, 
leaves  much  resembling  ivy,  of  a  very  deep 
green,  as  if  in  designed  mockery  of  a  victor's 
wreath."  The  sceptre-like  reed  cannot  have 
been  the  soft  plant  that  grows  in  abundance 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  the  Jordan  val 
ley,  but  must  have  been  the  more  solid 
growth  of  which  staves  and  canes  are  made 
[cf.  4  Kings  xviii.  21 ;  Is.  xxxvi.  6 ;  Ez.  xxvii. 
29],  [d]  To  the  external  signs  of  mock-dig 
nity,  the  soldiers  add  open  derision  :  "  bow 
ing  the  knee  before  him,  they  mocked  him, 
saying :  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews."  They  imi 
tate  the  ceremonies  of  a  royal  coronation. 

30.  And  spitting  upon  him.]  [e]  Ne.w 
kings  were  honored  not  merely  by  the  cus 
tomary  adoration,  but  also  by  the  kisses  of 
the  foremost  of  their  subjects  [cf.  1  Kings 
x.  1 ;  Ps.  ii.  12].  This  part  of  the  ceremony 
the  soldiers  supply  by  the  atrocious  indignity 
of  spitting  upon  the  Lord  of  glory.  [_/"] 
Finally,  "  they  took  the  reed,  and  struck  his 
head."  The  fourth  gospel  [Jn.  xix.  3]  shows 
that  they  struck  also  the  sacred  face  of  our 
Lord.  This  scene  is  one  of  the  most  touching 
parts  of  the  passion  ;  as  Suarez  says,  it  requires 
much  meditation,  but  no  discussion.  Philo 
[in  Flacc.  6]  reports  a  similar  scene,  without 
its  cruelties,  enacted  by  the  Alexandrians 
against  a  half-demented  person  who  was  sup 
posed  to  represent  king  Agrippa ;  the  writer's 
indignation  over  the  indignity  thus  inflicted 
on  the  Jewish  king  shows 'the  greatness  of 
the  insult.  In  the  case  of  our  Lord  the  insult 
•was  much  greater  on  account  of  his  receiving 
it  in  his  own  person,  on  account  of  the  physi 
cal  suffering  connected  with  the  same,  and, 


In 


finally,  on  account  of  the  infinite  dignity  of 
his  divine  person. 

31.  And  after  they  had  mocked  him.] 
\2~\  The  way  of  the  cross.  The  first  gospel 
records  only  three  items  concerning  the  way 
of  the  cross  :  its  beginning,  an  incident  occur 
ring  on  the  way,  and  its  end.  [a]  The  begin 
ning  of  the  way  of  the  cross  appears,  accord 
ing  to  the  first  gospel,  to  follow  the  preceding 
scene  of  mockery  immediately.  In  reality, 
we  see  from  Jn.  xix.  4-16  that  Pilate  made 
another  attempt  to  free  Jesus,  by  presenting 
him  in  his  state  of  humiliation  to  the  multi 
tude  and  appealing  to  their  pity.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  "  they  took  off  the  cloak  from 
him,  and  put  on  him  his  own  garments  "  in 
order  not  to  offend  the  Jewish  people  ;  it  may 
also  have  been  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
executioners,  who  were  interested  in  the  gar 
ments  of  their  victims.  Crucifixion  was  a 
punishment  well  known  among  most  of  the 
nations  of  antiquity :  cf .  Herod,  iii.  125 ; 
Thucid.  i.  110  ;  Justin,  xviii.  3  ;  Liv.  i.  26 ; 
Juvenal,  sat.  vi. ;  Cicero,  in  Verrem,  v.  66  ; 
some  authors  endeavor  to  trace  the  instances 
occurring  in  the  earlier  Jewish  history  to  for 
eign  influence  [Jos.  viii.  29],  while  others 
appeal  to  Joseph.  [Antiq.  XIII.  xiv.  2  ;  XX. 
vi.  2 ;  B.  J.  XI.  xii.  6]  for  the  opposite  view. 
32.  And  going  out,  they  found  a  man  of 
Cyrene.]  [b]  The  incident  on  the  way.  To 
execute  criminals  outside  the  city  was  not 
merely  the  custom  of  the  Jews  [Lev.  xxiv. 
14  ;  Num.  xv.  35  ;  3  Kings  xxi.  10  ;  Acts  vii. 
57],  but  also  the  law  of  the  Romans  [Quin- 
til.  declam.  274  in  fin. ;  Liv.  viii.  35 ;  Cicero, 
in  Verrem,  v.  66].  It  was  also  the  custom 
that  the  culprit  had  to  carry  his  own  cross, 
either  the  whole  of  it  or  at  least  the  "  pati- 
bulum "  or  the  "furca"  [Plut.  De  sera 
numinis  vindicta,  t.  viii.  p.  192 ;  Artemid. 
Oneirocrit.  ii.  56 ;  cf.  Tert.  adv.  Jud.  10 ; 
adv.  Marc.  iii.  19].  Our  Lord  had  to  carry 
the  whole  cross,  as  is  seen  from  Jn.  xix.  17 
and  xix.  25,  31 ;  for  in  the  first  passage  he  is 
said  to  have  carried  the  cross,  and  the  other 
two  passages  show  in  what  sense  the  evangel 
ist  uses  the  word  "  cross."  The  traditional 
spot  where  Jesus  took  up  the  cross  lies  about 
100  paces  west  of  the  traditional  "  Ecce 
Homo "  arch,  in  the  street  called  "  Sitti 
Mariam."  According  to  the  traditional  be 
lief  expressed  in  the  localities  of  the  Holy 
City,  he  carried  the  cross  about  200  paces 
westward  in  the  same  street,  and  then  fell 
for  the  first  time  under  the  weight  of  his 
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33.  And  they  came  to  the  place  that  is  called  Golgotha,  which  is 
the  place  of  Calvary. 


burden ;  here  the  procession  turned  south 
into  the  street  "  el  Wad,"  and  after  proceed 
ing  about  40  steps  our  Lord  met  his  sorrow 
ing  mother  where  a  lane  leading  to  the 
temple  opened  into  "  el  Wad."  About  60 
steps  further  south  occurred  the  incident, 
told  in  the  first  gospel  concerning  Simon  of 
Gyrene.  The  circumstance  that  the  street 
leading  from  this  point  westward  is  very 
steep,  and  must  have  been  very  difficult  to 
ascend  with  the  load  of  the  cross  on  the 
shoulders,  confirms  this  tradition.  About 
110  paces  westward,  Jesus  was  met  by  Vero 
nica  ;  50  steps  further  on,  the  gate  of  judg 
ment  was  passed,  where  our  Lord  fell  the 
second  time  ;  another  50  steps  further  west, 
the  procession  passed  a  cross-road,  and  it 
was  here  that  Jesus  met  the  weeping  women  ; 
then  the  road  led  again  to  the  south,  and 
after  about  70  steps  our  Lord  fell  the  third 
time.  Then  follow  the  stations  on  Cal 
vary,  concerning  which  we  shall  have  to 
speak  presently.  It  ought  to  be  added  that 
according  to  the  gospel  of  Nicodemus  [Greek 
form,  i.  10]  Simon  of  Gyrene  was  pressed 
into  service  when  our  Lord  passed  out  of  the 
city  gate,  i.  e.  at  the  place  where  he  fell  the 
second  time  according  to  the  traditional  lo 
calities.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  gospel 
[''  and  going  out,  they  found  "]  confirms  this 
report,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  abso 
lutely  certain.  We  need  not  mention  the 
belief  of  the  Gnostics  that  Simon  of  Gyrene 
not  merely  carried  the  cross  of  Jesus,  but 
also  died  in  his  place.  Hil.  Jer.  Ambr. 
Aug.  Cyr.  Leo,  Bed.  Pasch.  Br.  Thorn.  Salm. 
Grets.  Maid.  Lap.  Lam.  Am.  Schanz,  Olliv. 
Knab.  Calm.  Beued.  XIV.  Suar.  believe  that 
Simon  was  forced  to  carry  the  whole  cross 
for  Jesus ;  this  opinion  fully  agrees  with  the 
gospels,  according  to  which  he  simply  carries 
the  cross  of  our  Lord.  If  Alb.  [?]  Caj. 
agree  with  the  painters  who  represent  Simon 
as  carrying  only  part  of  the  cross,  their 
opinion  cannot  claim  Lk.  xxiii.  2(5  for  its  sup 
port,  since  the  words  "  carry  after  Jesus " 
may  mean  either  that  Jesus  preceded  Simon 
carrying  the  cross,  in  order  to  show  the  pub 
lic  who  the  condemned  person  was,  or  again, 
that  Simon  carried  the  cross  after  Jesus  had 
carried  it  for  a  time.  Ascetic  writers  have 
found  in  these  events  an  expression  of  the 
doctrine  that  we  must  carry  the  cross  after 
our  Saviour.  The  whole  length  of  the  way 
of  the  cross  is  variously  given  as  amounting 
to  820-850  [Schanz],  or  to  less  than  1000 
[Didon],  or  to  about  1000  [P.],  or  to  about 
1220  [Schegg]  steps.  Commentators  have 
also  sought  to  find  out  more  particulars  con 
cerning  the  person  of  Simon  of  Cyrene  :  the 
circvimstance  that  the  Roman  soldiers  forced 
him  to  perform  such  humiliating  work  does 
not  show  that  he  was  a  slave,  since  the  Ro 
mans  exacted  such  services  in  their  provinces 
[cf.  Liv.  xxx.  4].  We  do  not  think  that  Hil. 


Ambr.  Bed.  Leo,  Jans.  Lap.  are  right  in 
considering  Simon  as  a  Gentile  ;  his  name  is 
of  Hebrew  origin,  and  there  were  many  Jews 
in  Cyrene  [Acts  ii.  10 ;  vi.  9  ;  Strabo  ap.  Jos. 
Antiq.  XIV.  vii.  2 ;  Jos.  Antiq.  XVI.  vi.  1]  ; 
besides,  Simon's  presence  in  the  Holy  City 
during  the  paschal  festivities  shows  his  legal 
observance.  The  gospel  of  St.  Mark  adds 
that  Simon  was  "  coming  out  of  the  coun 
try,"  and  was  "  the  father  of  Alexander  and 
Rufus  "  [Mk.  xv.  21]. 

33.  And  they  came  to  the  place.]  [c] 
The  terminus  of  the  way  of  the  cross.  There 
is  little  difficulty  about  the  meaning  of 
either  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  place  or  its 
translation.  Both  Golgotha  and  Calvary 
bear  the  same  meaning,  so  that  the  terminus 
of  the  way  of  the  cross  is  the  "  place  of  a 
skull "  according  to  all  the  gospels  [cf .  Mt. 
xxvii.  33 ;  Mk.  xv.  22  ;  Lk.  xxii. ;  xxiii.  33  ; 
Jn.  xix.  17].  But  there  is  greater  difficulty 
in  assigning  the  reason  why  the  spot  was 
called  "  the  place  of  a  skull." 

[o]  Orig.  Jer.  [?]  Ambr.  Epiph.  Basil. 
Nonn.  Chrys.  German,  etc.  [cf.  Grets.  c.  18] 
together  with  certain  Jewish  teachers  ac 
count  for  the  name  by  the  fact  that  the  skull 
of  Adam  was  buried  in  the  place,  so  that 
the  foot  of  the  cross  stood  over  the  head  of 
Adam. 

[ft]  Jer.  Bed.  Pasch.  Br.  Alb.  Thorn.  Caj. 
Maid.  Salm.  Lap.  Calm,  believe  that  the 
locality  was  the  place  of  execution,  and  that 
it  was  called  "  place  of  the  skull  "  either 
because  the  skulls  of  criminals  were  kept 
there,  or  because  in  stoning,  the  skulls  of  the 
culprits  were  broken  first  [cf.  Langen]. 
But  it  may  be  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
in  either  case  the  place  should  have  been 
called  "  place  of  the  skulls,"  not  "  of  the 
skull  "  ;  besides,  it  is  very  improbable  that 
the  Jews  had  any  common  place  of  execu 
tion,  though  Ed.  defends  this  against  the 
almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  more  re 
cent  writers ;  again,  the  skulls  of  the  exe 
cuted  criminals  were  not  allowed  to  lie  about 
unburied,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  strict 
law  of  legal  purity  [cf.  Mt.  xxiii.  27]  ;  finally, 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  had  a  sepulchre  and  a 
garden  near  Golgotha,  which  would  probably 
not  have  been  the  case  had  the  latter  been 
the  place  of  execution. 

[7]  Cyr.  Reland.  Galov.  De  Wette,  Bengel, 
Winer,  Ewald,  Meyer,  Schegg,  Langen,  Bis- 
ping,  Schanz,  Fil.  P.  Ed.  etc.  prefer,  therefore, 
the  opinion  that  the  spot  was  called  "  the 
place  of  the  skull "  because  it  resembled  a 
skull  in  its  natural  conformation.  It  is  true 
that  Strabo  [xvii.  3]  relates  an  instance  of 
this  kind ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  hard 
to  see  why  the  gospel  should  call  the  place 
not  "  the  skull,"  but  "  the  place  of  a  skull." 
Another  consideration  that  seems  to  oppose 
the  last  explanation  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  name  Golgotha  or  Calvary  does  not 
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34.  And  they  gave  him  wine  to  drink  mingled  with  gall.   And  when 
he  had  tasted,  he  would  not  drink. 

34 :  "  vinegar  "  instead  of  "  wine  "  A  N  T  A,  8  uncials,  most  cursives,  c  £ 
h  q  syr[sch]  Chrys  Orig  ;  but  "  wine  "  in  s  B  D  K  L,  13  cursives,  a  b  ff1 2 


occur  anywhere  in  the  Old  Testament.  Still, 
the  view  does  not  lose  its  probability  on  ac 
count  of  these  reasons  to  the  contrary. 

[8]  Cyr.  [Cat.  xiii.  23]  is  of  opinion  that 
Golgotha  may  have  received  its  name  in  a 
prophetic  manner,  because  the  head  of  the 
whole  human  race  was  to  suffer  there. 

We  cannot  fully  discuss  the  identity  of  the 
present  basilica  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with 
the  real  Golgotha.  Though  Robinson,  Tobler, 
Wilson,  Barclay,  Bonar,  Stewart,  Arnold, 
Meyer,  Ewald,  Andrews,  Ferguson  deny  that 
Calvary  is  identical  with  the  present  site  of 
the  basilica,  men  like  Ritter,  Winer,  Bartlett, 
Stanley,  Ellicott  abstain  from  a  decided 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  Raumer,  Scholz, 
Friedlieh,  Schubert,  Schultz,  Krafft,  Wolff, 
Berggren,  Tischendorf,  Finley,  Olin,  Prime, 
Lewin,  Williams,  Willis  do  not  hesitate  to 
defend  the  traditional  site.  The  arguments 
for  the  identity  of  the  site  of  the  basilica 
with  Golgotha  may  be  reduced  to  two 
heads : — 

[a]  The  topographical  considerations  show 
that  Calvary  may  be  identical  with  its  tra 
ditional  site,  because  they  prove  that  the 
latter  was  situated  outside  the  city  walls  at 
the  time  of  our  Lord.  Here  belong  the  facts 
that  sepulchres  are  found  near  the  basilica 
[cf.  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palest,  p.  545  ff.], 
that  the  ruins  of  the  city  wall  seem  to  ex 
clude  the  site  of  the  basilica  [cf.  Cook, 
Speaker's  Comment,  p.  190],  that  Jer.  xxxi. 
38  f.  most  probably  demands  the  exclusion 
of  the  hills  Goah  and  Gareb  from  the  city 
limits  [cf.  Langen,  p.  521],  that  the  third 
wall  including  the  present  sacred  localities 
was  built  only  A.  D.  42  by  Agrippa,  and 
finally  that  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
Christians  the  city  has  shifted  from  the  south 
to  the  north  [cf.  Schanz,  p.  545]. 

[|3]  The  traditional  argument  is  calculated 
to  show  that  Golgotha  must  be  identical  with 
the  spot  of  the  present  basilica  of  the  resur 
rection.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Christians 
returned  to  Jerusalem  almost  immediately 
after  the  destruction  of  the  city,  where  they 
lived  under  Jewish  bishops  till  about  134 
A.  D.,  when  Greek  bishops  began  to  govern 
the  church  of  the  Holy  City.  The  pilgrim 
ages  were,  however,  again  interrupted  when 
Adrian  [A.  D.  135]  profaned  the  spot  conse 
crated  by  the  passion  and  resurrection  of  our 
Lord,  by  erecting  on  it  a  temple  and  a 
statue  of  Venus  [cf.  Euseb.  Jer.].  But  this 
very  profanation  assisted  the  pious  St.  He 
lena  to  identify  the  holy  place  with  more 
ease  and  certainty  [A.  D.  327].  The  general 
veneration  which  Cliristians  have  paid  the 
holy  places  ever  since  the  time  of  St.  Helena 
renders  it  morally  impossible  that  their  iden 
tity  should  have  been  forgotten  or  mistaken. 


What  Ferguson  has  advanced  about  a  change 
of  the  locality  at  the  time  of  the  crusades 
does  not  deserve  even  the  name  of  a  prudent 
conjecture. 

34.  And  they  gave  him  wine  to  drink.] 
[c]  The  crucifixion  of  our  Lord.  This  sec 
tion  contains  the  following  points  :  \_1~\  The 
mention  of  the  wine  and  gall ;  [~]  the  cruci 
fixion  proper  ;  [#]  the  division  of  garments  ; 
[4]  the  inscription ;  \_5~\  the  two  thieves. 
Each  of  these  particulars  requires  a  word  of 
explanation. 

[1]  The  wine  and  gall.  There  are  several 
seeming  discrepancies  here  between  the  first 
and  the  second  gospel  :ANTAcfhq 
syr[sch]  Chr  Or  etc  read  "vinegar"  instead 
of  "  wine  "  in  the  first  gospel,  while  the  second 
gospel  reads  undoubtedly  "  wine  "  ;  again, 
according  to  the  first  gospel  the  wine  is 
mixed  with  "  gall,"  according  to  the  second 
with  "  myrrh "  ;  finally,  according  to  St. 
Matthew  our  Lord  first  tasted  the  mixture 
and  then  refused  to  drink,  while  according 
to  St.  Mark  he  "  took  it  not." 

[a]  The  first  of  these  seeming  discrepan 
cies  rests  on  the  erroneous  substitution  of 
"  vinegar  "  for  "  wine,"  which  the  transcrib 
ers  were  induced  to  make  by  the  words  of 
Ps.  Ixviii.  22:  "  And  they  gave  me  gall  for 
my  food,  and  in  my  thirst  they  gave  me 
vinegar  to  drink."  If  one  should  be  un 
willing  to  admit  that  the  original  text  of 
Matthew  read  "wine,"  and  not  "vinegar," 
one  must  also  remember  that  the  wine  may 
be  that  commonly  drunk  by  the  soldiers, 
which  did  not  differ  much  from  our  vinegar  ; 
the  first  evangelist  may  therefore  have  used 
the  word  that  best  denoted  the  quality  of  the 
drink,  while  the  second  employs  its  current 
name. 

[6]  The  second  apparent  discrepancy  of 
the  two  gospels  is  explained  by  considering 
that  the  Greek  word  X°A^J  rendered  gall  in 
our  version,  has  various  meanings  in  the  Ixx. 
version  :  Prov.  v.  4  and  Lam.  iii.  15,  it  stands 
for  the  Hebrew  word  meaning  "  wormwood  "  ; 
Ps.  Ixviii.  22  [cf.  Jer.  viii.  4  ;  Deut.  xxiv.  17], 
the  word  renders  the  Hebrew  word  signify 
ing  "  poison."  This  variety  of  meanings 
given  to  the  Greek  word  x°^l  cannot  sur 
prise  us,  if  we  remember  that  the  Hebrews 
considered  all  bitter  herbs  as  poisonous  ;  the 
Ixx.  translators  were  therefore  induced  to 
express  all  bitter  substances  by  the  Greek 
Xo\-f)  [gall].  That  myrrh  also  fell  under 
the  category  of  poisons,  on  account  of  its 
bitterness,  needs  no  further  explanation ; 
the  "  gall  "  or  "  poison  "  of  St.  Matthew  is 
therefore  identical  with  the  "  myrrh "  of 
St.  Mark.  Wine  mixed  with  myrrh  was 
known  also  among  the  Romans,  and  seems 
to  have  been  especially  liked  by  the  Roman 
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35.  And  after  they  had  crucified  him,  they  divided  his  garments, 
casting  lots ;  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  pro 
phet,  saying  :  They  divided  my  garments  among  them ;  and  upon  my 
vesture  they  cast  lots. 

36.  And  they  sat  and  watched  him. 

1  vg  sah  cop  arm  seth  syr[her]  Ps.  Athan  Dam  Hil.  In  85:  "that  it 
might  be  ...  cast  lots  "  omitted  in^AEDLTH,  9  uncials,  about  200 
cursives,  sah  cop  syr[sch]  aeth  cav  dub  ing  for  lich  med  rush  tol  val  sixt 
Chrys  Orig  Hil  Aug;  added  in  A,  one  cursive,  a  b  c  g2  h  q  arm  Eus  Ps. 
Athan  am  big  eg  theod  car  mt  ox  ken  wil  corp  lind  harl  steph  hent ;  it 


ladies,  because  it  was  not  as  intoxicating  as 
pure  wine  ;  taken  in  larger  quantities,  it  had 
a  stupefying  effect.  According  to  Rabbinic 
tradition,  this  draught  was  prepared  by  char 
itable  women  for  those  condemned  by  the 
Sanhedrin  [Lightfoot,  Wiinsche,  Hug]. 

[c]  The  third  seeming  discrepancy  be 
tween  the  account  of  St.  Matthew  and  that 
of  St.  Mark  is  explained  more  easily :  our 
Lord  tasted  the  draught  because  it  may 
have  been  prepared  by  the  pious  women, 
whom  he  did  not  wish  to  offend,  but  he  did 
not  drink  it,  in  order  to  feel  the  full  bitter 
ness  of  the  cup  prepared  for  him  by  his 
heavenly  Father.  There  is  no  sign  of  tra 
ditional  development  in  this,  as  some  modern 
writers  contend. 

35.  And  after  they  had  crucified  him.] 
\%\  The  crucifixion  proper.  The  evangelist 
supposes  that  the  punishment  of  crucifixion 
is  well  known  to  the  reader.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  some  of  the  early  Fathers  found 
the  language  of  the  evangelists  rather  scanty 
on  this  subject.  The  following  particulars 
may  therefore  throw  additional  light  on  our 
Lord's  final  sacrifice  :  — 

[a]  The  cross  itself  varied  in  form  at  dif 
ferent  periods  of  time.  Its  simplest  form 
was  the  "  crux  simplex,"  a  mere  upright 
stake  to  which  the  criminal  was  bound  by 
the  hands  raised  and  tied  together  over  his 
head.  The  "  crux  compacta,"  so  called 
because  its  parts  were  joined  together,  was 
threefold  :  the  "  crux  decussata  "  resembled 
the  letter  ar,  and  is  called  St.  Andrew's  cross ; 
the  "  crux  commissa  "  resembled  the  letter 
T;  finally,  the  "crux  immissa,"  or  our  com 
mon  cross,  was  according  to  the  almost 
unanimous  tradition  of  the  Fathers  and  the 
implied  testimony  of  the  gospels  —  for  they 
speak  of  the  title  being  fastened  to  the  cross 
over  the  head  of  Jesus  —  the  instrument  of 
torment  on  which  Jesus  suffered  [cf .  Lipsius, 
Gretser,  Gotti,  Bened.  XIV.  etc.].  It  is 
hard  to  determine  the  wood  of  which  the 
cross  was  made :  Savi  suggests  pine,  Bede 
thinks  of  cypress  or  pine  for  the  upright 
beam,  of  cedar  for  the  cross-beam,  and  of 
box-wood  for  the  title  ;  Durandus  believes 
that  the  upright  part  was  made  of  cedar  or 
cypress,  the  cross-beam  of  palm-wood,  and 
the  title-tablet  of  olive. 

[6]  Was   Jesus   crucified  with  the  crown 


of  thorns  on  his  head  ?  Those  who  answer 
in  the  affirmative  appeal  to  the  gospel  of 
Nicodemus  [c.  10],  the  testimony  of  Ter- 
tullian  [adv.  Jud.  c.  13],  the  oldest  eristing 
representation  of  our  crucified  Redeemer, 
belonging  to  the  fifth  century,  to  the  charge 
on  which  Pilate  condemned  our  Lord,  and 
finally  to  the  silence  of  the  gospels  concern 
ing  the  removal  of  the  crown  of  thorns. 
Besides,  the  newly  found  Syriac  gospels 
[Lk.  xxiii.  37]  expressly  state  that  Jesus 
bore  the  crown  of  thorns  on  the  cross.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  untrustworthiness  of  the 
gospel  of  Nicodemus,  and  the  circumstance 
that  the  seamless  garment  hardly  could  have 
been  put  on  and  off  by  Jesus,  if  the  crown 
of  thorns  had  remained  on  his  head,  favor 
a  negative  answer  to  the  foregoing  question. 
Still,  these  arguments  do  not  force  us  to 
abandon  the  ancient  tradition  that  the  crown 
of  thorns  was  worn  on  the  cross  [cf.  Corluy, 
in  Job.  pp.  441  f.]. 

[c]  Did  our  Lord  suffer  in  complete  naked 
ness,  or  had  he  a  towel  around  his  loins  ? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  nakedness 
of  the  suffering  culprits  ;  but  we  ask  whether 
they  were  completely  naked.  A  number  of 
ancient  writers  speak  of  nakedness  without 
taking  it  in  its  completeness :  Dion.  Halicarn. 
i.  80  ;  Virgil,  Georg.  i.  299  ;  2  Kings  vi.  20. 
14  ;  Jn.  xxi.  7.  Add  to  this  the  repugnance 
of  both  Romans  and  Jews  to  complete  nak 
edness  ;  even  the  gladiators,  the  athletes, 
and  the  boys  when  punished  at  school,  had 
a  covering  around  their  loins.  The  gospel 
of  Nicodemus  [c.  10]  and  the  most  ancient 
representations  of  the  crucifixion  agree  in 
their  testimony  that  our  Lord  too  had  a 
towel  around  his  loins  when  he  suffered  on 
the  cross.  It  is  true  that  a  number  of 
Fathers  and  theologians  [Ambr.  Aug.  Athan. 
Bonav.  Ludolph.  Suar.  Bened.  XIV.  Lap. 
Gotti,  etc.]  are  cited  as  maintaining  that 
our  Lord's  nakedness  on  the  cross  was  com 
plete  ;  besides,  two  types  of  our  Lord,  Adam 
in  paradise  and  Noe  lying  naked  in  the  tent, 
are  appealed  to  as  demanding  such  a  naked 
ness  ;  again,  it  is  said  that  neither  Jews  nor 
Gentiles  would  have  taken  offence  at  behold 
ing  the  naked  body  of  one  that  had  suffered 
the  scourging  preparatory  to  the  crucifixion, 
a  sight  rather  repulsive  than  sensual.  What 
ever  may  be  the  value  of  these  latter  argu- 
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ments,  there  is  no  historical  proof  that  forces 
us  to  maintain  the  complete  nakedness  of 
our  Lord  on  the  cross. 

[d]  Was   our   Lord    nailed   to   the    cross 
after  its  erection  or  before  ?     The  classical 
expressions  for  crucifixion  agree  in  supposing 
that  the  cross  was  erected  before  the  culprit 
was   nailed   to   it :  cf .    Cicero,    in   Verr.    de 
suppl.  ;  pro  Rabir. ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  VII.  vi.  4  ; 
1  Esdr.    vi.    11 ;  etc.     Besides,  Nonnus  and 
Ps.   Nazianz.    [Carin.    de   Christo   pat.]    dis 
tinctly  assert  that  our  Lord  was  fastened  to 
the  cross  after  its  erection.    The  difficulty  of 
the  opposite  course  of  proceeding,  together 
with  the  opinion  of  most  commentators  [Lap. 
Calm.   Am.    Langen,   Schanz,  Fil.    etc.],    is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  same  view.     The 
popular  belief  and  the  solitary  testimony  of 
St.  Pionius  [cf.  Lipsius,  De  cruce,  ii.  7]  can 
not  annul  the    foregoing  arguments  ;  Salrn. 
Grets.   Ollivier,  however,  contend  that  Jesus 
was  nailed   to  the  cross  before  its  erection 
[cf.  Corluy,  1.  c.  444;  cf.  Knab.]. 

[e]  How  many  nails  were  employed  in  the 
crucifixion  of   our   Lord  ?     It   is   generally 
granted  that  Jesus  was  fastened  to  the  cross 
by  means  of   nails :  but  there  is  no  agree 
ment   as   to   the  question  whether  only  his 
hands  or  also  his  feet  were   nailed  to   the 
cross ;     and   again,    whether   his    feet   were 
fastened  to  the  cross  by  one  or  by  two  nails. 
That  both  the  hands  and  the  feet  of  Jesus 
were   nailed   to   the   cross  may  be    inferred 
from  Ps.  xxi.  17 :   "  they  have  dug  my  hands 
and   feet " ;  again,   from  Lk.   xxiv.  39,  40, 
where  Jesus  after  the  resurrection  shows  his 
hands  and   feet  to  his  disciples  in  order  to 
assure   them  of   his  identity ;  the    contrary 
does  not  follow  froni'Jn.  xx.  20,  where  our 
Lord    shows    Thomas    only   his   hands    and 
his  side,  because  the  Master  there  complies 
literally  with  the  conditions  of  the  disciple. 
Tert.   [adv.  Marc.  iii.  19]  Justin,   [c.  Tryph. 
97  ;  Apol.  i.  35]  Novatian.  [De  Trinit.  10] 
Euseb.    Emess.    [edit.    Aug.    p.    38]   Athan. 
[de    incarnat.  35]  Aug.    [enarrat.    2,  in  Ps. 
xxi.]    distinctly  state   that  the  feet  of  our 
Lord  were    nailed  to  the  cross.     The  testi 
mony  of  Tert.  and  Just,  is  the  more  valuable 
on  this  point,  because  crucifixion  was  still  in 
use  in   their   time,  and  they  wrote  against 
adversaries  that  would  have  been  quick  to 
discover  such  a  palpable  error,  if  it  had  not 
been   customary   to   fasten   culprits   to   the 
cross  by  both  hands  and  feet.     We  need  not 
add  the  testimony  of  Plautus  [Mostell.  II.  i. 
13],  and  the  fact  that  in  the  three  urns  con 
taining   the   ashes  of  crucified  persons,  dis 
covered   at  Treves,   three  nails  were  found 
with  the  ashes  [cf.  Reinke,  Corluy,  Knab.]. 
The  exceptions  of   the  Rationalistic  school 
against   these    arguments   are  hardly  worth 
considering.     Not  to   mention    the   violence 
done  to  the  alleged  gospel  texts  and  to  the 
words   of   Plautus,   the    patristic   testimony 
found   in   the   controversial  writings  of  the 
Fathers    becomes    simply    a   riddle,    if    our 
Lord's  feet  were  not  nailed,  but  only  bound 
to  the  cross. 


If  we  investigate  now  whether  the  feet  of 
Jesus  were  nailed  with  two  or  with  only  one 
nail,  we  find  that  the  Italian  school  of  paint 
ing  posterior  to  the  thirteenth  century  fol 
lows  the  testimony  of  Nonnus  [in  Joh.  xix. 
18  f.],  according  to  which  only  one  nail  was 
used  for  both  feet.  But  considering  the  dif 
ficulty  of  this  supposition,  especially  since 
according  to  Jn.  xix.  36  no  bone  of  Jesus 
was  broken,  and  taking  into  account  the  tra 
dition  [Ambr.  Ruf.  Theodor.  Calm.  Arn. 
Fil.  Olliv.  etc.]  that  the  two  feet  were  nailed 
separately,  —  which  is  the  more  trustworthy, 
since  St.  Helena  is  said  to  have  found  four 
nails  together  with  the  cross,  —  we  may  main 
tain  that  Jesus  was  fastened  to  the  cross  with 
four  nails  [cf .  Corluy,  1.  c.  444  f. ;  Knab.]. 

[/]  Had  the  cross  of  our  Lord  a  foot-rest 
attached  to  it,  so  that  Jesus  may  be  conceived 
as  rather  standing  than  hanging  on  the  cross  ? 
The  earliest  histories  know  nothing  of  such 
a  contrivance  ;  the  first  who  speaks  of  it  is 
Gregory  of  Tours  in  the  sixth  century  [De 
glor.  mart.  i.  6]  ;  Ps.  Nazianz.,  who  also  be 
longs  to  the  sixth  century,  distinctly  ascribes 
it  to  our  Lord's  cross  [Christus  patiens, 
v.  664].  It  surely  explains  how  the  weight 
of  our  Lord's  body  was  sustained  on  the 
cross  without  tearing  his  hands,  and  how  his 
sacred  feet  were  nailed  to  it  without  break 
ing  any  bone.  But  it  is  probable  that  the 
whole  contrivance  was  invented  by  later 
writers  precisely  to  explain  these  difficulties, 
since  they  had  lost  their  true  explanation. 
We  cannot  then  allow  any  degree  of  proba 
bility  to  this  opinion,  wholly  destitute  as  it 
is  of  support  in  the  early  age  of  the  Church. 

\_g\  Finally,  the  question  arises  whether  the 
cross  of  our  Lord  had  a  peg,  or  a  wooden 
horn,  in  the  middle,  on  which  the  sufferer  sat 
during  his  agony  on  the  cross.  At  first  sight, 
this  seems  to  be  wholly  improbable,  since  the 
image  of  the  crucified  presents  no  vestige  of 
such  an  attachment.  But  the  testimony  of 
Justin  [c.  Tryph.  91],  Iren.  [haer.  ii.  24]  and 
Tert.  [adv.  Marc.  iii.  18]  is  explicitly  in  favor 
of  such  a  wedge  or  horn.  Seneca  [ep.  101] 
appears  to  allude  to  the  same  wooden  sup 
port  of  the  crucified,  though  Lipsius  is  of 
opinion  that  he  refers  to  a  wooden  staff  pass 
ing  through  the  body  of  the  culprit.  Since 
the  foregoing  Christian  writers  had  witnessed 
executions  by  means  of  crucifixion,  they  are 
surely  reliable  authorities  on  the  point  in 
question,  and  this  the  more  because  they 
wrote  against  adversaries  that  were  only  too 
eager  to  discover  any  false  statement  in  the 
writings  of  Christian  apologists.  The  ab 
sence  of  the  wooden  support  in  the  represen 
tation  of  the  crucifixion  may  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for :  till  the  fifth  century  nothing 
but  the  bare  cross  was  permitted,  so  that  the 
body  of  Jesus,  the  nails,  and  whatever  did 
not  belong  to  the  cross  as  such,  were  omitted. 
When,  later  on,  the  sacred  body  of  our  Lord 
began  to  be  represented,  the  wooden  peg 
was  not  added  because  it  would  have  been 
hidden  by  the  towel  around  Christ's  loins, 
or  if  it  had  appeared  in  spite  of  the  towel, 
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37.  And  they  put  over  his  head  his  cause  written  :  "  This  is  Jesus 
the  king  of  the  Jews." 

38.  Then  were  crucified  with  him  two  thieves ;  one  on  the  right 
hand,  and  one  on  the  left. 

39.  And  they  that  passed  by  blasphemed  him,  wagging  their  heads, 


it  would  have  presented  an  unbecoming  ap 
pearance. 

[A]  "  There  are  two  sides  of  torture  to  be 
considered  in  the  crucifixion :  agony  and  dis 
grace.  Each  side  presents  three  acts,  as  it 
were.  The  agony  includes  scourging,  bearing 
the  cross,  suffering  on  the  cross.  The  tor 
ture  of  the  cross  begins  with  the  pain  of  the 
unnatural  method  of  sitting  on  a  peg,  the 
impossibility  of  holding  up  the*  weary  head, 
the  burning  of  the  nail-pierced  hands  and 
feet.  Besides  this,  there  is  the  swelling  of 
arms  and  legs,  feverish  thirst  and  anguish, 
the  gradual  extinction  of  life  through  gan 
grened  wounds  or  exhaustion.  The  disgrace 
and  mental  suffering  also  presents  a  cli 
max  :  the  Scovirged  One  appears  as  the  de 
tested  ;  the  expelled  Cross-bearer  as  the  re 
jected  of  God  and  men  ;  the  Cross-suspended 
as  an  object  of  horror  and  of  cursing  [1  Cor. 
iv.  13  ;  Jn.  iii.  14]."  But  this  suffering  be 
comes  still  more  painful  on  account  of  the 
following  three  contrasts  :  first,  the  contrast 
between  our  Lord's  heavenly  sensibility  and 
his  extreme  torture  ;  secondly,  between  our 
Lord's  holiness,  innocence,  ^divine  dignity, 
and  his  human  desecration,  punishment,  and 
rejection ;  thirdly,  the  opposition  between 
our  Lord's  love  for  the  human  race  and  his 
annihilation  by  men  as  far  as  they  can  bring 
it  about  [cf.  Langen,  p.  523]. 

—  they  divided  his  garments.]  \2~\  Di 
vision  of  garments.  According  to  Jn.  xix. 
23,  the  four  executioners  made  four  parts  of 
the  other  garments, —  cloak,  undergarment, 
cincture,  and  sandals,  —  and  cast  lots  over 
the  seamless  coat.  But  Mk.  xv.  24  renders 
it  probable  that  they  cast  lots  for  the  other 
articles  of  clothing  also.  The  reference  to 
the  prophecy  has  probably  been  added  to 
the  text  of  the  gospel  by  transcribers  with  a 
view  to  Jn.  xix.  24  ;  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  codd.  omit  the  words.  The  gospel  narra 
tive  seems  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  custom 
according  to  which  the  executioners  had  a 
right  to  the  garments  of  the  culprits  ;  this  is 
also  confirmed  by  a  later  law  on  this  point 
[cf .  Digest,  xlviii.  20,  6 ;  Wetstein,  in  loc. ; 
Sepp,  vi.  p.  349].  Ed.  [ii.  p.  591,  n.  4]  de 
nies  that  the  existence  of  such  a  custom  can 
be  proved  to  a  certainty.  After  dividing  his 
garments,  the  soldiers  watched  Jesus,  since 
they  were  responsible  to  the  Roman  authori 
ties  for  his  remaining  on  the  cross  till  death. 
This  is  another  instance  of  the  good  use  di 
vine  providence  makes  of  even  the  most  in 
imical  designs  of  the  opponents  of  our  Lord  ; 
for  the  Roman  guard  furnishes  an  additional 
argument  for  the  Christian  faith. 

37.   And   they  put  over  his  head.]     [$] 


The  title.  The  aorist  of  the  Greek  verb 
"  they  put "  needs  not  to  be  understood  as 
standing  for  "  they  had  put  " ;  the  soldiers 
either  fastened  the  inscription  to  the  cross 
after  our  Lord  had  been  crucified,  through 
mere  wantonness  [Meyer,  Arnoldi,  Schegg], 
or  else  the  evangelist  has  neglected  the  chro 
nological  order  in  these  details  [De  Wette, 
Winer].  It  was  customary  among  the  Ro 
mans  that  the  culprits  carried  an  inscription 
explaining  their  guilt,  suspended  from  their 
neck  [Dio  Cass.  liv.  8],  or  that  it  was  car 
ried  before  them  on  their  way  to  execution, 
and  that  a  herald  proclaimed  why  they  were 
to  suffer  [Sueton.  Dora.  10 ;  Cal.  32  ;  Euseb. 
H.  E.  V.  ii.  44].  Pilate  had,  no  doubt, 
chosen  the  words  of  the  inscription  partly 
from  selfish  motives  [cf .  Jn.  xix.  12 ;  xviii. 
37 ;  Lk.  xix.  38],  partly  to  annoy  the  Jews 
[cf.  Jn.  xix.  21].  But  in  the  designs  of 
God,  the  words  expressed  precisely  the  dig 
nity  of  the  crucified  Redeemer  [cf.  Ez.  xxi. 
27].  The  discrepancy  of  the  evangelists  as 
to  the  words  of  the  inscription  may  be  ex 
plained  by  assuming  that  they  did  not  intend 
to  give  the  precise  text  of  the  inscription,  or 
by  admitting  that  the  fourth  gospel  gives 
the  inscription  expressed  in  Hebrew  letters, 
while  St.  Mark  gives  the  Latin,  and  St.  Mat 
thew  the  Greek  text  of  the  inscription.  For 
we  know  from  Jn.  xix.  20  that  the  title  was 
written  in  three  languages :  in  Hebrew,  the 
language  of  the  place  ;  in  Greek,  the  lan 
guage  understood  by  most  spectators  ;  and 
in  Latin,  the  official  language  of  the  gov 
ernor. 

38.  Then    were  crucified   with   him   two 
thieves.]       [4]    The  fellow-sufferers.      After 
Pilate  had  crucified  the  king  of  the  Jews,  he 
added  his  subjects,  one  to  the  right  and  one 
to  the  left  [cf .  Langen]  ;  others,  however,  are 
of  opinion  that  the  two  thieves  were  cruci 
fied  simultaneously  with  our  Lord,  their  exe 
cutioners  being  different  from  those  of  Jesus, 
and  that  the  gospel  relates  their  crucifixion 
only  now  in  order  not  to  interrupt  the  history 
of  Christ's  passion.\   Thus  is  fulfilled  the  pro 
phecy  of  Is.  liii.  12,  which  foretells  that  our 
Lord  will  be  reputed  with  the  wicked.    The 
two  thieves  are  at  times  regarded  as  repre 
senting  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  [cf.  Jer.  Bed. 
Pasch.  Theoph.]  ;  their  names  are  given  as 
Titus  and  Dumachus   [evang.    infant,  arab. 
c.    23],    or   as   Dysmas   and   Gistas    [evang. 
Nicod.  i.  B.  c.  10],  or  again  as  Zoathain  and 
Kamma  [cod.  Colbertin.]. 

39.  And  they  that  passed  by  blasphemed 
him.]     d.  The  time  on  the  cross.     The  first 
gospel  relates  three  principal  incidents  that 
happened  when  our  Lord  was  hanging  on  the 
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40.  And  saying  :  Vah,  tliou  that  destroyest  the  temple  of  God,  and 
in  three  days  dost  rebuild  it,  save  thy  own  self  ;  if  thou  be  the  Son  of 
God,  come  down  from  the  cross. 

41.  In  like  manner  also  the  chief   priests,  with  the   scribes   and 
ancients,  mocking  said  : 

42.  He  saved  others  ;  himself  he  cannot  save.     If  he  be  the  king 
of  Israel,  let  him  now  come  down  from  the  cross,  and  we  will  believe 
him. 

43.  He  trusted  in  God  ;  let  him  now  deliver  him,  if  he  would  have 
him  ;  for  he  said  :  I  am  the  Son  of  God. 

44.  And  the  self-same  thing  the  thieves  also,  that  were  crucified 
with  him,  reproached  him  with. 

"  wh°  destroys  ...  re 
B  D  L,  2  cursives,  sah. 


seems   to    be   inserted   from   Jn    xix.   24.     In  4 
builds  "  in  vg[most].     In  42  :  "  if  "  omitted  in 


cross.  [-Z]  The  mockery  he  suffered ;  [2~\ 
the  miraculous  darkness  ;  [8]  his  prayer  and 
the  drink  offered  him.  The  reader  will  re 
member  that  the  preceding  events  refer 
rather  to  the  actions  of  the  executioners  and 
the  fellow-sufferers. 

[I]  The  mockery.  The  gospel  distinguishes 
three  sources  of  mockery :  they  that  passed 
by,  the  chief  priests  with  their  companions, 
and  the  two  robbers. 

[a]  The  passers-by.  From  this  incident  we 
may  infer  that  the  place  of  execution  was 
situated  near  a  public  road ;  the  passers-by 
were  not  necessarily  workingmen,  going  out 
for  their  work,  but  they  may  have  been 
enjoying  their  sabbath  rest.  The  wagging 
of  heads  did  not  imply  disapproval  of  what 
had  been  done,  but,  joined  as  it  was  with  the 
following  words,  meant  rather  insult  and 
mockery  [cf .  Ps.  xxi.  8 ;  Job  xvi.  4  ;  Is. 
xxxvii.  22 ;  Justin,  c.  Tryph.  101 ;  Jer. 
xviii.  16  ;  etc.].  The  "  Vah  "  is  an  exclama 
tion  of  derision  and  insult.  The  mob  breaks 
out  into  two  parallel  lines  which  may  have 
been  chanted  by  them  in  their  crude  way : 
the  parallel  terms  are  "  destroyer  and  re 
storer  of  the  temple  "  and  "  Son  of  God  "  ; 
"  save  thy  own  self  "  and  "  come  down  from 
the  cross."  These  insults  show  what  charges 
against  Jesus  had  produced  the  deepest  im 
pression  ou  the  Hebrew  mob. 

41.  In  like  manner  also  the  chief  priests.] 
[6]  The  Sanhedrists.  "Pharisees"  of  E  F 
G  verss.  Orig.  Fritzsche  is  a  mere  gloss. 
It  must  be  noted  that  the  Sanhedrists  do 
not  address  our  Lord  directly,  but  they  be 
tray  an  enormous  vulgarity.  Their  words 
contain  three  parallel  statements :  the  first 
is  calculated  to  throw  doubt  on  the  most 
convincing  proof  Jesus  had  given  for  his 
mission ;  the  second  seems  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  inscription  over  the  head  of  Jesus ; 
the  third  ridicules  the  piety  and  the  religious 
character  of  the  sufferer.  To  render  this 
last  insult  the  more  galling,  the  mockers  use 
the  words  that  contained  evidently  a  Mes 


sianic  prophecy  [Ps.  xxi.  9]  :  "  He  trusted  on 
the  Lord  that  he  would  deliver  him  ;  let  him 
deliver  him,  seeing  he  delighted  in  him." 
The  quotation  resembles  more  the  Ixx.  than 
the  Hebrew  text.  The  Sanhedrists  suppose 
that  if  Jesus  be  the  Son  of  God,  he  must 
please  God,  and  consequently  be  delivered 
by  God.  They  cannot  conceive  a  voluntary 
suffering  on  the  part  of  our  Lord.  These 
insults  seem  to  be  foretold  in  Wisd.  ii.  13  f . : 
"  He  boasteth  that  he  hath  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  calleth  himself  the  Son  of  God. 
.  .  .  Let  us  see  then  if  his  words  be  true, 
and  let  us  prove  what  shall  happen  to 
him." 

44.  And  the  self-same  thing  the  thieves.] 
[c]  The  thieves.  This  shows  that  our  Lord 
had  to  suffer  from  every  class  of  people.  His 
abjection  and  humiliation  appears  more  in 
this  insult  than  it  does  in  the  blasphemies  of 
the  people  and  the  Sanhedrists.  There  is  a 
striking  discrepancy  on  this  point  between 
the  report  of  Matthew  and  Mark  on  the  one 
hand  and  that  of  Luke  on  the  other.  Ac 
cording  to  the  latter,  one  of  the  robbers 
blasphemes,  the  other  chides  his  companion 
and  prays  to  our  Lord  ;  according  to  the  for 
mer,  both  robbers  join  in  the  insults.  There 
are  various  ways  of  solving  this  difficulty  : 

[a]  Aug.  Ambr.  Jer.  Cyr.  Jans.  Maid.  Salm. 
Lap.  Sylv.  Lam.  Schegg,  Reischl,  Bisping, 
Didon,  Keil,  Kuab.  believe  that  the  first  two 
evangelists  speak  generically.  iising  the  plural 
instead  of  the  singular.  That  this  can  be 
done  is  seen  from  Heb.  ix.  21 ;  xi.  37  ;  Mt. 
xi.  20 ;  Acts  xiii.  40. 

[0]  Orig.  Hil.  Theoph.  Euth.  Pasch.  Alb. 
Ollivier,  etc.  contend  that  at  first  both  rob 
bers  insulted  our  Lord ;  but  later  on,  when 
one  of  them  was  struck  by  Christ's  patience 
and  good  example,  he  upbraided  his  com 
panion,  and  was  truly  converted. 

[7]  Bed.  Thorn.  Dion.  Fab.  Suar.  Calm. 
Arn.  Schanz,  Fil.  seem  undecided  which  of 
these  two  solutions  to  prefer ;  but  if  we 
consider  the  words  addressed  by  the  penitent 
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45.  Now  from  the  sixth  hour  there  was  darkness  over  the  whole 
earth,  until  the  ninth  hour. 

In  45  '  "  and  after  he  was  crucified  "  is  premised  in  a  b  c  ken  rush.     In 


thief  to  his  companion,  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  himself  should  have  been  guilty  of 
the  same  sin  [iSalm.  Bened.  XIV.].  Schanz 
also  explains  why  the  conversion  of  the  peni 
tent  thief  has  been  omitted  in  the  first  gos 
pel  :  the  Jewish  converts  might  have  been 
scandalized  at  the  easy  way  of  obtaining  the 
remission  of  sin ;  for  the  same  reason  the 
parable  of  the  prodigal  and  the  history  of 
the  adulterous  woman  seem  to  be  omitted 
by  Matthew  [cf.  Schegg].  Since  the  third 
gospel  emphasizes  the  works  of  mercy,  the 
history  of  the  conversion  on  the  cross  is  in 
exact  keeping  with  St.  Luke. 

45.  Now  from  the  sixth  hour.]  [2]  The 
Darkness.  Here  we  must  notice  both  the 
time  of  the  miracle  and  the  event  itself,  [a] 
The  time  is  indicated  in  the  words  "  from  the 
sixth  hour  .  .  .  until  the  ninth  hour."  The 
Jews  after  the  exile  divided  the  day  into 
hours  [Dan.  iv.  16 ;  v.  5 ;  4  Esdr.  vi.  24],  so 
that  their  hours  varied  with  the  length  of 
the  day.  At  any  rate,  the  sixth  hour  coin 
cided  nearly  with  our  noon,  and  since  about 
the  pasch  day  and  night  were  of  nearly 
equal  length,  the  ninth  hour  coincides  nearly 
with  3  p.  M.  But  how  are  we  to  reconcile 
these  numbers  with  the  statement  of  Mk.  xv. 
25  that  Jesus  was  crucified  about  the  third 
hour,  and  again  with  the  saying  of  Jn.  xix. 
14  that  he  was  condemned  to  death  about  the 
sixth  hour  ? 

[a]  The  inadequacy  of  some  of  the  solu 
tions  given  becomes  manifest  by  their  very 
statement :  thus  it  is  suggested  that  Mark 
refers  to  the  oral  crucifixion,  i.  e.  to  the  cries, 
"  Crucify  him,"  while  John  speaks  of  the  real 
suffering ;  or  again,  that  Mark  intends  to 
say  :  "  And  it  was  about  the  third  hour,  since 
they  had  crucified  him,"  expressing  the 
length  of  suffering  rather  than  the  time  of 
its  beginning ;  or  that  John  computes  the 
sixth  hour  from  the  time  of  our  Lord's  first 
condemnation  before  the  court  of  Caiphas,  so 
that  his  condemnation  before  Pilate  would 
occur  about  9  A.  M.  ;  or  that  there  is  an 
error  of  the  scribes  in  all  the  codd.  of  either 
Mark  or  John,  so  that  either  the  primitive 
reading  of  John  had  "  third  hour,"  or  that  of 
Mark  "  sixth  hour."  We  cannot  here  enter 
into  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  arguments 
for  and  against  these  views ;  it  must  suffice 
to  state  that  we  prefer  to  solve  the  difficulty 
by  means  of  one  of  the  following  supposi 
tions  :  — 

[ft]  The  third  and  sixth  hour  signified  not 
an  exact  point  of  time,  but  rather  a  period, 
like  our  Terce  and  Sext ;  "  about  the  third 
hour"  [Terce]  may  therefore  be  extended 
to  about  11  A.  M.,  and  similarly,  "  about  the 
sixth  hour "  [Sext]  may  begin  between  10 
and  11  A.  M.  If  this  be  supposed,  John  may 
truly  say  that  Jesus  was  condemned  about 


the  sixth  hour,  and  Mark  is  exact  in  saying 
that  he  was  crucified  about  the  third  hour 
[Jans.  Maid.  Tilleiu.  Lap.  Schulz,  Friedl. 
Bisp.  Aberle,  etc.].  The  ancient  tradition 
that  Jesus  was  crucified  about  noon  [cf. 
Const,  ap.  v.  16 ;  viii.  40 ;  Iren.  I.  xiv.  ti] 
favors  this  view. 

[7]  Another  solution  supposes  that  John 
reckons  his  sixth  hour  from  midnight,  a 
way  of  computation  well  known  in  Asia 
Minor  ;  Plin.  ep.  iii.  5  and  Mart.  Polyc.  vii. 
1  show  traces  of  it,  so  that  the  sixth  hour  is 
about  6  A.  M.  It  is  true  that  Jn.  xi.  9  agrees 
better  with  the  Hebrew  manner  of  reckon 
ing  ;  but  the  contrary  may  be  said  of  i.  40 ; 
iv.  6,  52.  The  proceedings  before  Pilate 
cannot  have  required  much  time,  since  no 
speeches  were  made,  but  all  was  done  by 
brief  questions  and  answers  ;  it  seems,  there 
fore,  not  improbable  that  the  governor  pro 
nounced  the  sentence  of  death  between  6 
and  8  A.  M.  [Cleric.  Michael.  Hug,  Schegg, 
Langen,  Keil,  Schanz,  etc.].  According  to 
this  view  the  crucifixion  may  have  taken 
place  about  9  A.  M.,  as  the  second  gospel  has 
it,  so  that  our  Lord  hung  on  the  cross  for  six 
hours.  This  last  opinion  appears  to  us  less 
probable  than  the  preceding  one. 

[6]  The  darkness  of  which  the  gospel 
speaks  [a]  cannot  be  an  ordinary  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  because  it  occurred  at  the  time  of 
full  moon.  [£]  It  is  on  this  account  that 
Orig.  denies  the  identity  of  this  darkness 
with  that  related  by  Phlegon,  the  freedman 
of  the  emperor  Adrian.  The  latter  tells, 
indeed,  that  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Tiberius, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  two  Imndred  and 
second  olympiad,  at  the  sixth  hour  of  the 
day,  the  day  was  turned  into  night,  so  that 
the  stars  were  seen  in  the  firmament,  and  he 
adds  that  at  the  same  time  there  was  an 
earthquake  in  Bithynia.  But  if  this  had 
happened  at  the  time  of  full  moon,  the  author 
would  surely  have  mentioned  the  additional 
circumstance ;  as  it  is,  the  eclipse  of  which 
Phlegon  speaks  has  been  computed  to  have 
taken  place  on  Nov.  24,  A.  D.  29  [cf.  Wiese- 
ler,  Chronologische  Synopse,  p.  388].  [7] 
Thallus  in  the  third  book  of  his  history  men 
tions  an  eclipse,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  it 
is  identical  with  the  darkness  of  the  gospels. 
The  testimony  that  was  formerly  advanced 
from  the  letters  of  Dennis  the  Areopagite  to 
Polycarp  and  to  the  philosopher  Apollo- 
phanes  must  now  be  abandoned,  because  the 
letters  are  not  the  work  of  that  writer.  [8] 
Tertullian  [Apolog.  c.  21]  and  Lucian  of 
Antioch  appeal  to  the  Roman  archives  in 
proof  of  the  darkness  ;  but  they  may  refer 
either  to  the  account  of  Phlegon  or  the  Acts 
of  Pilate.  Julius  Africanus,  too,  speaks  of 
the  phenomenon,  but  again  refers  us  to 
Phlegon's  account  of  it.  This  sufficiently 
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46.  And  about  the  ninth  hour  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying : 
Eli,  Eli,  lamma  sabacthani  ?    that  is,  My  God,  my  God  ;    why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me  ? 

47.  And  some  that  stood  there  and  heard,  said :  This  man  calleth 
Elias. 

46  :  "  eli,  eli  "  in  most  codd. ;  "  heloi  "  in  big  eg  theod  car  mt  ox  val  harl ; 
"  lema "  in  «  B  L  am  fuld  theod  med  ox ;  "  zapthani "  in  d  h  car  mt  val 
tol  [cf.  D]  ;  "zabatani"  wil;  "  sabatha "  lich.  In  4?  •'  "the  soldiers  that 


shows  that  there  is  no  record  of  the  darkness 
outside  the  gospel  account,  [e]  From  this 
we  infer  with  Orig.  that  the  darkness  cannot 
have  been  universal,  though  Chrys.  Euth. 
Lap.  deduce  its  universality  from  the  words 
of  the  gospels.  Our  inference  may  be  con 
firmed  by  the  circumstance  that  the  whole 
world  is  commonly  designated  by  St.  Mat 
thew  as  K6fffj.os :  cf.  iv.  8 ;  v.  14 ;  xiii.  38 ; 
xvi.  26  ;  xxiv.  21 ;  xxv.  34 ;  xxvi.  13,  though 
Caj.  Pasch.  Arn.  Fil.  Ed.  are  of  opinion 
that  the  expression  yfy  may  be  taken  in  its 
•wider  sense.  [£]  On  the  other  hand,  we 
should  not  like  to  restrict  the  darkness  to 
Jerusalem  alone,  but  it  must  be  extended  to 
the  whole  of  Judea,  at  least  [Orig.  Cyr. 
Zachar.  chrysop.  Friedl.  etc.],  just  as  the 
earthquake  and  the  splitting  of  rocks  must 
have  extended  beyond  the  Holy  City.  [TJ] 
Maid,  infers  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
evangelist  adds  the  time  of  the  darkness, 
that  it  took  place  only  in  those  localities  that 
happened  to  have  the  same  time  as  Jerusa 
lem.  [6]  If  the  cause  of  the  darkness  be 
more  thoroughly  investigated,  it  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  an  ordinary  eclipse,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  nor  can  it  be  identified 
with  the  darkness  that  is  wont  to  precede  an 
earthquake  [Paulus,  etc.],  because  it  lasted 
for  three  hours  ;  nor  again  was  it  the  effect 
of  the  miraculous  interposition  of  the  moon 
between  the  sun  and  the  earth  [Ps.  Dion.]  ; 
but  God  may  have  miraculously  impeded  the 
luminous  effect  of  the  sun  [Jer.  Bed.  Caj. 
etc.],  or  thick  clouds  may  have  intervened 
[Orig.],  or  God  in  his  wisdom  may  have  had 
recourse  to  another  method  unknown  to  us. 
[i]  Finally,  it  may  be  asked  why  God  caused 
this  miraculous  darkness  at  the  time  of  the 
suffering  of  our  Lord.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  like  all  the  other  miracles  wrought  at  the 
time,  a  most  striking  testimony  to  the  divin 
ity  of  Jesus  ;  secondly,  it  typified  the  blind 
ness  of  the  Jews  ;  thirdly,  it- showed  that  the 
sun  of  justice  was  about  to  set ;  in  the  fourth 
place,  it  showed  that  the  Jews  had  rejected 
the  Messianic  light  promised  them  by  the 
prophets  [cf .  Is.  viii.  22  ;  xiii.  10 ;  Joel  ii.  2 ; 
Sophon.  i.  15  ;  etc.].  These  and  other  rea 
sons  may  be  seen  in  Jans.  Maid.  Leo,  Cyr.  etc. 
46.  And  about  the  ninth  hour.]  [3]  Pro 
phetic  abandonment.  Our  Lord  had  prayed  for 
the  executioners,  had  pardoned  the  penitent 
thief,  and  had  cared  for  his  sorrowing  mother 
before  the  beginning  of  the  darkness.  When 
the  time  of  his  death  finally  approached,  he 


uttered  two  other  words  describing  his  suf 
fering,  and  immediately  before  death  two 
more  concerning  his  work  of  redemption.  Of 
all  these  words  spoken  by  the  crucified  Re 
deemer  St.  Matthew  gives  only  the  prophetic 
utterance :  "  Eli,  Eli,  lamma  sabacthani," 
with  its  translation,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  "  Our  Lord  quotes 
the  Aramaic  rather  than  the  original  Hebrew 
of  Ps.  xxi.  [xxii.]  1,  as  is  plain  from  the  par 
allel  passage  of  Mark. 

[a]  What  do  the  words  mean  in  the  mouth 
of  Jesus  suffering  ? 

Answers :  [a]  Our  Lord  spoke  thus,  not 
on  his  own  account,  but  as  holding  the  place 
of  humanity  with  regard  to  God  estranged 
from  it  by  sin  [Athan.  Naz.  Cyril  of  Al.  Aug. 
Leo,  etc.].  This  opinion  deserves  our  regard 
on  account  of  its  wide  acceptance  by  the  pa 
tristic  writers. 

[6]  The  words  cannot  be  the  expression  of 
despair  [cf.  Calv.],  nor  of  real  though  mo 
mentary  abandonment  by  the  divinity  [cf. 
Olshausen] ,  nor  of  pain  at  seeing  his  political 
plans  undermined  [cf.  Wolfenbiittel  Frag 
ments],  nor  are  they  a  mythical  growth, 
founded  on  Ps.  xxi.,  the  programme  of  our 
Lord's  suffering  [cf.  Strauss]. 

[c]  We  cannot  agree  with  those  who  see 
in  these   words  a  sure  sign  that   our  Lord 
really  thought  and  felt  himself  thus  aban 
doned  by  God  [cf .  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Lang- 
en].     The  very  use  of  the  psalm  shows  that 
he  still  felt  and  considered  himself  as  the 
Elect  of  God. 

[d]  The  abandonment  cannot  consist  in  the 
mere  approach  of  physical  death,  since  the 
incarnation  and  the  whole  life  of  Jesus  had 
pointed  to  this  end  [cf.  Steinmeyer,  Keil]. 

[e]  Our  Lord  spoke  these  words  most  prob 
ably  because  he  really  suffered  as  if  he  had 
been  abandoned  by  God  [cf .  Tert.  Hil.  Epiph. 
Ambr.    Cyr.    Jer.    Maid.    Lap.    Dion.    Jans. 
Schanz,  Knab.  etc.].      These  sufferings  af 
fected  first  the  body  of  our  Lord,  the  pain  of 
which  reached  its  climax  about   this  time. 
Secondly,  they  proceeded  also  from  the  soul 
of  Jesus,  which  was  now  inundated  with  sad 
ness,  bitterness,  and  tedium.     Thirdly,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  devil  caused  new  suf 
ferings  and  trials  to  our  Lord,  so  that  the 
present  moment  may  be  considered  as  a  con 
tinuation  and  culmination  of   the    agony  in 
Gethsemani  [cf .  Lk.  iv.  13 ;  Jn.  xii.  31  ;  Ps. 
Iviii.  2  f.]. 

47.  And  some   that  stood   there.]       [0] 
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48.  And  immediately  one  of  them  running,  took  a  sponge  and  filled 
it  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  on  a  reed,  and  gave  him  to  drink. 

49.  And  the  others  said :    Let  be,  let  us  see  whether  Elias  will  come 
to  deliver  him. 

50.  And  Jesus  again  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  yielded  up  the  ghost. 

stood"  in  for.     In  49:  there    is    an    addition    from  Jn.  xix.  34  in  K  B  C 
L  U  F,  some  cursives,    aeth  dub  eg   lich    ken   rush    [cf.    Chrys    Cyr].     In 


Misinterpretation  of  our  Lord's  words.  Elias 
was  expected  as  the  precursor  of  the  Messias 
[Mt.  xvii.  10],  and  he  was  also  considered 
by  the  people  as  a  helper  in  affliction.  The 
words  of  the  bystanders  may  allude  to  either 
of  these  facts,  but  they  probably  must  be 
understood  of  Elias  as  the  Messianic  precur 
sor.  If  we  ask  whether  the  words  of  our 
Lord  were  really  thus  misunderstood  by  the 
spectators,  or  were  through  malice  explained 
in  this  way,  we  receive  discordant  answers  : 
(1)  The  improbability  that  the  Jews  would 
have  dared  to  profane  the  divine  name  in 
this  manner  has  induced  some  writers 
[Schegg,  Langen,  Fil.  etc.]  to  assume  a 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  by 
standers  ;  (2)  but  the  circumstance  that  the 
Jews  actually  committed  more  daring  wrongs, 
and  the  uncertainty  whether  the  spectators  in 
question  were  Jews  or  Roman  soldiers,  — 
neither  text  nor  context  gives  any  certain 
decision  on  this  point,  —  have  induced  other 
commentators  to  assume  a  wilful  and  blas 
phemous  misinterpretation  of  our  Lord's 
words  [cf.  Am.  Friedl.  Keil,  Schanz,  etc.]. 

48.  And  immediately  one  of  them  run 
ning.]  [y]  Practical  application  of  the  mis 
interpretation.  Probably  Jesus  continued  the 
psalm  whose  first  words  he  hnd  uttered  in  a 
loud  voice.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the 
contents  of  the  psalm,  the  prophetic  words 
of  which  were  then  literally  being  fulfilled 
in  the  person  of  Jesus,  so  that  he  could  have 
Sfiven  his  enemies  no  more  striking  argument 
for  his  Messiasship  ;  and  also  from  the  gos 
pel  narrative  [Jn.  xix.  28,  30],  since  the 
words  "  I  thirst "  and  "  it  is  consummated  " 
have  their  parallel  passages  in  Ps.  xxi.  16, 
•'52  [cf .  Heb.  last  clause].  After  our  Lord  had 
given  expression  to  his  suffering  from  thirst, 
one  of  them  ran,  and  gave  him  to  drink.  It 
cannot  be  determined  whether  this  person 
was  a  Roman  soldier  or  a  spectator  ;  the 
former  seems  to  be  more  probable.  The 
"  vinegar  "  was  sour  wine  mixed  with  water, 
the  common  drink  of  the  Roman  soldiers. 
The  "  reed  "  was  the  stalk  of  the  hyssop,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  Jn.  xix.  29.  Hyssop 
reached  the  height  of  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a 
half ;  the  cross  was  therefore  not  high,  but 
resembled  the  common  cross  of  the  Romans, 
011  which  the  head  of  the  sufferer  was  about 
two  feet  above  the  head  of  a  man  standing. 
This  is  seen  from  the  fact  that,  at  times,  wild 
beasts  were  allowed  to  tear  the  crucified  to 
pieces,  and  according  to  Suetonius  [Galba,  c. 
9]  Galba  had  a  nobleman  crucified  on  a  high 


cross  in  order  to  mock  his  nobility.  The  alle 
viation  that  Jesus  might  have  received  from 
this  drink  was  grudged  him  by  the  other 
spectators,  who  insultingly  said  :  "  Let  be, 
let  us  see  whether  Elias  will  come  to  deliver 
him. "  According  to  Mk.  xv.  36  these  words 
are  pronounced  by  the  person  who  gives 
Jesus  the  drink  of  vinegar :  "  Stay,  let  us  see 
if  Elias  will  come  to  take  him  down."  The 
apparent  discrepancy  between  the  first  and 
the  second  gospel  may  be  explained  by  as 
suming  that  both  the  bystanders  and  the  per 
son  giving  the  drink  pronounced  the  words, 
but  with  a  different  meaning.  The  former 
wish  to  see  whether  Elias  will  come  to  assist 
our  Lord ;  the  latter  states  that  the  drink 
will  keep  Jesus  alive  till  the  coming  of 
Elias.  But  even  these  words  do  not  deter 
mine  whether  the  latter  person  was  prompted 
by  love  or  by  hatred  of  Jesus  when  he  gave 
him  the  vinegar  to  drink  [cf.  Ps.  Iviii.  22]. 

50.  And  Jesus  again  crying.]  [4]  The 
death  of  Jesus.  St.  Matthew  relates  only  the 
loud  cry  of  our  Lord,  which  is  considered  by 
Orig.  Chrys.  Cyr.  Jer.  Theoph.  Euth.  as  a 
sign  that  he  died  of  his  own  free  will.  Since 
Lk.  xxiii.  46  gives  as  the  words  uttered  in. 
the  cry,  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend 
my  spirit,"  which  Matthew  (by  the  word 
''  again  ")  connects  with  verse  46,  it  appears, 
that  God  shows  himself  as  the  Father  of  the 
crucified  by  thus  miraculously  supporting  his 
voice  in  death.  This  at  least  is  the  inference 
of  the  centurion  who  was  led  to  acknowledge 
the  divine  sonship  of  Jesus  [Mk.  xv.  39]. 
Since  those  crucified  commonly  lived  a  long 
time  on  the  cross,  Stroud,  Hanna,  Ewald, 
Friedlieb,  Sepp,  etc.  are  of  opinion  that  our 
Lord  died  of  a  broken  heart  caused  by  his 
intense  sadness  and  the  pains  of  his  body.  It 
suffices  to  notice  here  that  the  blood  and 
water  mentioned  by  John  [xix.  34]  are  ex 
plained  without  admitting  this  manner  of 
death,  and  that  physicians  do  not  commonly 
admit  a  rupture  of  the  heart  in  young  per 
sons,  unless  there  be  an  organic  defect  in  the 
heart,  which  cannot  be  admitted  in  the  case 
of  our  Lord.  The  words  "  yielded  up  "  the 
ghost  suggest  that  the  act  of  dying  was  a  free 
act  on  the  part  of  Jesus  ;  the  first  evangelist 
is  not  at  all  anxious  to  prove  the  reality  of 
our  Lord's  death,  since  this  was  not  doubted 
by  his  readers.  St.  Mark  shows  already  traces 
of  such  a  proof  in  the  length  of  time  he  as 
signs  to  the  suffering  of  our  Lord  on  the  cross, 
and  also  in  the  testimony  of  the  centurion  [xv. 
34]  ;  the  fourth  evangelist  is  emphatic  on  thia 
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51.  And,  behold,  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  two  from  the  top 
even  to  the  bottom,  and  the  earth  quaked,  and  the  rocks  were  rent. 

52.  And  the  graves  were  opened ;  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints 
that  had  slept  arose, 

53.  And  coming  out  of  the  tombs  after  his  resurrection,  came  into 
the  holy  city,  and  appeared  to  many. 


point.  In  general,  the  gospels  are  so  clear 
in  their  statement  that  Jesus  really  died  that 
the  modern  suggestions  of  a  merely  apparent 
death  are,  at  best,  poor  subterfuges  in  order 
to  escape  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection 
[SchanzJ.  Other  inspired  writers,  too,  both 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New,  clearly 
predict  or  relate  the  death  of  Jesus  [cf.  Is. 
liii.  12  ;  Rom.  iii.  8 ;  v.  6-9 ;  etc.]. 

3.]  Effects  of  our  Lord's  Death, 
xxvii.  51-66. 

51.  And,  behold,  the  veil  of  the  temple.] 
This  section  considers  first,  the  effects  of  our 
Lord's  death  in  inanimate  nature  ;  secondly, 
its  effects  in  the  kingdom  of  the  dead ; 
thirdly,  the  effects  among*  the  living. 

a.  The  effects  in  inanimate  nature  concern 
first,  the  veil  in  the  temple  ;  secondly,  the 
solid  earth ;  thirdly,  the  very  rocks. 

[-Z]  The  veil  in  the  temple.  It  appears  from 
Josephus  [B.  J.  V.  v.  4]  that  there  were  two 
veils  in  the  temple,  one  before  the  most 
holy  and  the  other  before  the  holy  ;  the  Ixx. 
and  Heb.  ix.  3  show  that  these  veils  were 
denoted  by  the  same  name.  Hence  the  ques 
tion  arises,  which  of  the  two  veils  was  rent 
at  the  death  of  our  Lord  ? 

[a]  Jer.  Thorn.  Baron.  Lam.  Schegg,  etc. 
think    the    outer   veil   was    rent.     For    the 
people  would  not  have  been  able  to  see  the 
torn  inner  veil ;  besides,  the  tearing  of  the 
outer  veil  signified  precisely  what  happened 
at  the  death  of  our  Lord  :  many  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  were  indeed  revealed 
to  the  Church,  but   the   full   knowledge   is 
reserved  for  the  future  life. 

[b]  Cyr.  Br.  Leo,  Caj.  Jans.  Maid.  Lap. 
Calm.  Bened.  XIV.  Friedl.  Arn.  Schanz,  Fil. 
P.  Keil,  Weiss,  Knab.  etc.  believe  that  the 
inner  veil  was  torn  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
death.     This  opinion  better  accords  with  the 
symbolic  meaning  of  the  miracle :  the  hea 
venly  Jerusalem  was  opened  for  us  [Heb.  ix. 
9;  x.  19  f.]  ;   the  Old  Law  was  "  de  iure  " 
abrogated  as  soon  as  Jesus  died,  and  by  vir 
tue  of  his  death  [Heb.  ix.  10 ;  cf .  Rom.  vii. 
4 ;  Gal.  ii.  19,  20]. 

[c]  Schanz  advances  the  conjecture   that 
perhaps  both  veils  were  rent.     The  evangel 
ists  do  not  represent  this  event  as  caused 
by  the  earthquake.     Jer.  gives  the  amplifi 
cation  of  the  miracle  according  to  the  gos 
pel  of  the  Hebrews  :   "  Superliminare  templi 
infinitse    magnitudinis    fractum    esse   atque 
divisum." 

[2]  The  earthquake.  St.  Matthew  alone 
has  this  and  the  following  phenomenon  to 
show  the  sympathy  of  nature  with  our  suf 


fering  Redeemer.  But  the  earthquake  re 
ceives  a  new  meaning  in  the  light  of  the  Old 
Testament :  according  to  Ex.  xix.  16 ;  Ps. 
xcvi.  4,  5  ;  Mich.  i.  3  f .  God  manifests  him 
self  by  means  of  the  earthquake  as  legisla 
tor  and  judge  ;  again,  Pss.  Ixvii.  8,  9  ;  xcvii. 
8,  9 ;  xcviii.  1 ;  cxiii.  6,  7 ;  Joel  ii.  10 ;  iii.  10 
show  that  the  earthquake  manifests  the 
majesty  of  God.  The  spectators  naturally 
connected  these  meanings  with  the  earth 
quake  that  happened  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  death.  It  follows  from  what  has  been 
said  concerning  the  darkness  related  by  Phle- 
gon,  that  the  earthquake  connected  with  the 
darkness,  and  felt  at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  can 
not  be  identical  with  that  happening  at  our 
Lord's  death. 

[5]  The  rocks  were  rent.  Cyr.  of  Jerusal. 
[cat.  xiii.  33]  Lucian  the  martyr,  and  others 
appeal  to  the  traces  of  this  event  that  were 
still  visible  in  their  day.  Even  now,  Ollivier 
[p.  365]  attests  that  on  Golgotha  there  is  a 
rent  in  the  rock  between  the  traditional  spot 
of  our  Lord's  cross  and  that  of  the  impeni 
tent  thief  ;  it  measures  1.70  m.  in  length  and 
25  centim.  in  width,  and  is  most  remarkable, 
because  the  split  cuts  the  grain  of  the  rock 
transversely.  This  event  symbolized  that 
the  death  of  Jesus  would  overcome  the  great 
est  obstacles,  and  move  the  hardest  hearts  to 
repentance  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  compensated 
for  the  want  of  sympathy  in  the  hearts  of 
the  bystanders. 

52.  And  the  graves  were  opened.]  b. 
The  kingdom  of  the  dead.  [1]  Time.  Maid, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  graves  were  not 
opened  till  after  Christ's  resurrection,  since 
it  was  only  then  that  the  dead  rose  again 
[Col.  i.  18].  But  the  plain  text  of  the  gos 
pel  does  not  demand  this  explanation,  since 
the  tombs  may  have  remained  open  till  Sun 
day  morning.  That  the  dead  did  not  rise 
till  after  Christ's  resurrection  is  clear  not 
only  from  Col.  i.  18,  but  also  from  the  fol 
lowing  verse  of  the  first  gospel :  "  And  com 
ing  out  of  the  tombs  after  his  resurrection, 
came  into  the  holy  city,  and  appeared  to 
many."  For  whether  we  place  the  comma 
after  "  tombs  "  or  after  "  resurrection,"  the 
text  intimates  that  the  dead  rose  after  Christ 
had  risen.  In  the  latter  case,  this  is  evident ; 
in  the  former,  it  follows  from  the  incongruity 
of  the  dead  rising  and  going  out  of  their 
tombs  without  coming  into  Jerusalem  before 
Christ's  resurrection. 

[2]  Nature  of  the  resurrection.  Schegg, 
Fil.  etc.  contend  that  the  dead  did  not  rise 
and  appear  in  true  bodies,  but  only  in  appar 
ent  ones,  as  when  angels  appear  to  men. 
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54.  Now  the  centurion  and  they  that  were  with  him  watching  Jesus, 
having  seen  the  earthquake  and  the  things  that  were  done,  were  sore 
afraid,  saying  :  Indeed  this  was  the  Son  of  God. 

55.  And  there  were  there  many  women  afar  off,  who  had  followed 
Jesus  from  Galilee,  ministering  unto  him  : 

56.  Among  whom  was  Mary  Magdalen,  and  Mary  the  mother  of 
James  and  Joseph,  and  the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee. 

57.  And  when  it  was  evening,  there  came  a  certain  rich  man  of 
Arimathea  named  Joseph,  who  also  himself  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus. 

54  •'  "  the  things  happening "  in  B  D,  some  cursives,  47  evangelist.,  Ti ; 
"  that  had  happened "  ^  A  C  L  F  A  II,  9  uncials,  most  cursives.  In 
55 :  "  women  seeing  [looking  on]  from  afar  off  "  in  Greek  codd.,  a  b  c  d  f 
ff2  h  q  lich  rush  thaod  med.  In  57:  "Arimathea"  in  vg[most]  sixt.  In 

This  does  violence  to  the  words  of  the  gos 
pel  ;  in  fact,  why  should  the  evangelist  speak 
about  the  rising  of  the  bodies  at  all,  if  there 
had  been  only  apparitions  of  the  dead  ?  Be 
sides,  the  mere  appearance  of  the  dead  would 
not  sufficiently  symbolize  Christ's  victory 
over  death  ;  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  effective 
witnesses  of  the  true  Messiasship  of  Jesus, 
it  was  also  important  that  the  dead  who  rose 
again  should  be  known  to  the  men  then  liv 
ing,  so  that  it  must  have  been  principally 
the  lately  deceased  that  returned  to  life. 
Aug.  Euth.  Theoph.  Salm.  Calm.  Reischl, 
Schanz,  etc.  think  that  the  dead  rose  in  their 
true  bodies  indeed,  but  like  Lazarus,  so  that 
they  had  to  return  to  their  graves.  But  the 
gospel  says  that  they  "  appeared  "  to  many, 
so  that  they  must  have  had  spiritual  bodies 
[1  Cor.  xv.  44]  like  our  risen  Redeemer; 
again,  their  resurrection  was  to  signify  the 
undying  risen  life  of  Christ ;  thirdly,  it  must 
have  been  a  benefit  rather  than  a  punish 
ment  ;  finally,  it  must  have  been  in  accord 
with  the  state  of  their  glorified  souls.  It  is 
on  account  of  these  and  similar  reasons  that 
Jer.  [  ?]  Epiph.  Cyr.  Rab.  Pasch.  Thorn.  [?] 
Anselm.  Druthm.  Zachar.  chrys.  Fab.  Caj. 
Jans.  Maid.  Lap.  Arn.  Suar.  Sylv.  and  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  modern  commentators 
maintain  that  the  dead  raised  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  resurrection  did  not  die  again,  but 
rose  in  their  glorified  bodies  ;  they  may  have 
ascended  with  Jesus  into  heaven,  or  they  may 
now  live  with  Enoch  and  Elias,  awaiting  the 
time  of  the  general  resurrection.  Neither 
the  difficulty  of  admitting  that  David  should 
have  thus  risen  from  the  dead  before  Peter 
pronounced  the  words  of  Acts  ii.  27,  29,  nor 
the  words  of  St.  Paul  [Heb.  xi.  40],  necessi 
tate  the  abandonment  of  this  opinion. 

54.  Now  the  centurion.]  c.  Effects  among 
the  living.  The  gospels  consider  divers 
classes  of  men  :  the  executioners,  the  holy 
women,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  the  ene 
mies  of  our  Lord.  \1]  The  executioners. 
St.  Matthew  speaks  of  the  centurion  and 
those  that  were  with  him  watching  Jesus, 
St.  Mark  considers  only  the  centurion,  and 
St.  Luke  tells  both  of  the  centurion  and  the 


multitude  of  spectators  [Mk.  xv.  39 ;  Lk. 
xxiii.  47,  48].  According  to  the  third  gospel, 
the  multitude  returned  striking  their  breasts, 
while  the  centurion  confessed  that  Jesus  was 
a  just,  i.  e.  an  innocent  man ;  according  to 
the  second  gospel,  the  centurion  confessed 
that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  because  he 
had  died  after  giving  forth  the  loud  cry ; 
according  to  the  first  gospel,  the  same  di 
vine  sonship  is  confessed  of  Jesus  by  both 
the  centurion  and  those  that  were  with  him 
watching  Jesus,  because  they  had  seen  the 
earthquake  and  the  things  that  were  done. 
It  is  plain  from  what  has  been  said,  how  the 
three  gospels  may  be  harmonized  on  this 
point.  The  fact  that  they  had  put  to  death 
"  the  Son  of  God "  easily  accounts  for  the 
evangelist's  statement  that  "  they  were  sore 
afraid."  Chrys.  and  Baron,  relate  that  the 
centurion  became  a  Christian  and  preached 
the  gospel  in  Cappadocia  ;  the  Roman  Mar- 
tyrology  for  March  15  mentions,  indeed,  Lon- 
ginus,  the  soldier  who  opened  our  Lord's  side 
with  a  spear,  as  suffering  martyrdom  at 
Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  but  according  to 
tradition  the  soldier  is  different  from  the 
centurion.  The  manner  of  the  latter's  life 
and  death  is  wholly  unknown  to  us  [Tille- 
mont,  Gotti,  Benedict  XIV.]. 

[#]  The  holy  women.  The  apostles  had 
fled,  but  a  number  of  souls  had  remained 
faithful  to  Jesus.  Foremost  among  these 
are  his  Blessed  Mother  and  St.  John  [Jn.  xix. 
25]  ;  the  first  three  gospels  add  also  the  holy 
women  that  had  ministered  unto  Jesus  in 
Galilee  and  had  come  with  him  to  Jerusalem 
[cf.  Mk.  xv.  40,  41;  Lk.  xxiii.  48,  49]. 
Among  these,  three  are  especially  mentioned 
on  account  of  their  zeal  in  the  service  of 
our  Lord  and  probably  their  preeminence 
in  the  early  Church  :  Mary  Magdalen  ;  Mary 
the  mother  of  James  the  less  and  Joseph,  the 
brethren  of  our  Lord  ;  and  the  mother  of 
the  sons  of  Zebedee,  or  Salome.  How  these 
holy  women  are  related  to  those  mentioned 
in  Jn.  xix.  25  is  explained  in  connection  with 
the  latter  passage. 

57.  And  when  it  was  evening,  there  came.] 
[5]  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Here  we  must 
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58.  He  went  to  Pilate,  and  asked  the  body  of  Jesus.     Then  Pilate 
commanded  that  the  body  should  be  delivered. 

59.  And  Joseph  taking  the  body,  wrapt  it  up  in  clean  linen  cloth, 

60.  And  laid  it  in  his  own  new  monument,  which  he  had  hewed  out 
in  a  rock.     And  he  rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the  monument, 
and  went  his  way. 

61.  And  there  was  there  Mary  Magdalen,  and  the  other  Mary  sit 
ting  over  against  the  sepulchre. 

58 :  "  the  body  "  at  end  omitted  in  j<  B  L,  several  cursives,  Ti  W  H.     In 


consider  first  the  person  of  Joseph,  then  his 
going  to  the  Roman  governor,  and  thirdly 
his  veneration  for  the  body  of  Jesus,  [a] 
The  person  of  Joseph  is  determined  by  the 
evangelist  in  the  clauses  "  of  Arimathea," 
"  a  certain  rich  man,"  "  who  also  himself  was 
a  disciple  of  Jesus."  By  way  of  preamble 
the  gospel  states  that  the  following  incidents 
happened  "  when  it  was  evening,"  i.  e.  be 
tween  3  and  (5  p.  M.,  before  the  sabbath  rest 
began.  That  Joseph  did  not  merely  happen 
to  come  from  Arimathea,  but  was  born  there 
and  belonged  to  the  place,  is  suggested  by 
the  present  text  and  its  parallel  passages 
[Mk.  xv.  48 ;  Jn.  xix.  38  J.  Arimathea  is 
either  derived  from  Kama  in  Benjamin  [cf. 
Jos.  xviii.  25  ;  Mt.  ii.  18],  or  from  Ramathaim 
in  Ephraim,  the  birthplace  of  Samuel  [1 
Kings  i.  10].  The  form  of  the  word  favors 
the  latter  view ;  the  addition  of  Luke,  ''  a  city 
of  Judea,"  gives  some  support  to  the  former. 
But  Ramathaim  again  has  been  variously 
identified  with  eight  different  localities; 
among  these  it  is  Ramleh,  the  chief  modern 
city  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  that  is  pointed 
out  by  tradition  as  Arimathea,  and  that 
agrees  best  with  the  descriptions  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome.  It  lies  a  journey  of  eight  or 
nine  hours  from  Jerusalem,  of  four  from 
Jaffa,  and  of  one  from  Lydda.  The  fact 
that  Joseph  was  a  "  rich  man  "  accounts  for 
his  influence  with  the  Roman  governor, 
though  it  may  not  have  been  necessary  in 
the  present  case  to  support  the  petition  with 
a  pecuniary  consideration,  since  the  govern 
or's  conscience  cannot  have  been  pacified  by 
the  extraordinary  signs  that  accompanied 
the  death  of  our  Lord.  The  third  gospel 
adds  that  Joseph  was  a  "  member  of  the 
council,"  and  the  second  emphasizes  his  no 
bility.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  poor  Joseph 
was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  Jesus  in  his 
childhood,  while  a  rich  and  noble  Joseph  had 
the  care  of  his  dead  body.  The  third  char 
acteristic  which  the  evangelist  gives  to  Jo 
seph  of  Arimathea  consists  in  his  disciple- 
ship  of  Jesus  ;  John  [xix.  38]  adds  that  he 
was  a  secret  disciple  of  our  Lord  for  fear  of 
the  Jews ;  the  third  gospel  [xxiii.  51]  adds 
that  Joseph  was  a  good  and  just  man,  and 
that  he  had  not  given  his  consent  to  the 
doings  of  the  Jews  in  regard  to  Jesus  ;  both 
the  second  [Mk.  xv.  43]  and  the  third  gospel 
mention  that  he  expected  the  kingdom  of 


God,  which  is  equivalent  to  being  a  disci 
ple. 

58.  He  went  to   Pilate,  and  asked.]    [6] 
Joseph's  petition.     The  second  gospel  states 
that  Joseph  went  "  boldly  "  to  Pilate,  imply 
ing  the  risk  of  asking  such  a  favor  from  the 
very  judge  of   the    condemned  person  ;  this 
boldness   is  partially  due   to  the  legal  pre 
scriptions  of   the   Jews  [Deut.  xxi.  '23 ;  cf . 
Jos.  B.  J.  VI.  vii.  2 ;  IV.  v.  2 ;  Wiinsche], 
according  to  which  the  dead  body  had  to  be 
buried   before   night,  partially  no  doubt  to 
the  grace  granted  on  account  of  our  Lord's 
death,  which  changes  his  former  cowardice 
into  Christian  courage.    Though  the  Romans 
commonly  allowed  the  bodies  of  malefactors 
to  be  eaten  by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  or 
to  decompose  in  the  air  [Hor.  ep.  I.  10,  48], 
they  did  not  refuse  permission  to  the  rela 
tives  of  the  culprits  to  bury  them  [Ulpian. 
digest,  xlviii.  '24.  1 ;  Qnintil.  declam.  vi.  9  ; 
Friedl.].     The   governor  was  astonished  at 
the  early  death  of  Jesus,  and  demanded  the 
express  testimony  of  the  centurion  [Mk.  xv. 
44,   45],   thus   giving   us    an   unmistakable 
proof  of  the  reality  of  our  Lord's  death. 

59.  And   Joseph  taking  the  body.]     [c] 
Joseph  buries  the  body  of  Jesus.     The  fourth 
gospel  tells  us  that  Nicodemus  who  had  first 
come    to  Jesus   by  night  assisted  Joseph  in 
his  pious  and  charitable  work  of  burial  [Jn. 
xix.  39].     It  was  he  that  bought  100  pounds 
of  spices,  while  Joseph  furnished  the  linen 

cloth  [sindon,  the  Hebrew  ^"ID  in  Jud.  xiv. 

1 2,  is  probably  the  Sanskrit  "  sindhu  "  ;  cf . 
Fiirst,  Lassen,  Schegg,  Passow].  It  was 
the  custom  among  the  Jews  to  dress  the 
dead  in  graveclothes,  swathed  with  band 
ages,  and  to  bind  the  face  and  head  with  a 
napkin.  The  Church  imitates  Joseph ;  for 
she  too  places  the  eucharistic  body  of  our 
Lord  on  a  linen  corporal.  The  linen  cloth 
was  a  fit  vesture  of  the  body  of  Jesus,  be 
cause  the  priestly  vestments  were  made  of 
linen.  Only  the  strangers  and  the  poor  were 
buried  in  common  ground  [cf .  4  Kings  xxiii. 
6 ;  Jer.  xxvi.  23 ;  Mt.  xxvii.  7] ;  the  rich 
had  their  sepulchres  on  their  own  property 
[cf.  Jn.  xi.  38;  Ed.  ii.  p.  316 ;  Wunsche,  p. 
357].  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
Joseph  had  his  sepulchre  in  his  garden  near 
Golgotha  [Jn.  xix.  41].  The  gospels  agree 
admirably  in  their  description  of  the  sepul- 
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62.  And  the  next  day,  which  followed  the  day  of  preparation,  the 
chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  came  together  to  Pilate, 

63.  Saying  :    Sir,  we  have  remembered,  that  that  seducer  said,  while 
he  was  yet  alive :  After  three  days  I  will  rise  again. 

64.  Command  therefore  the  sepulchre  to  be  guarded  until  the  third 
day ;  lest  perhaps  his  disciples  come,  and  steal  him  away,  and  say  to 
the  people :  He  is  risen  from  the  dead ;  and  the  last  error  shall  be 
worse  than  the  first. 

62 :  "  come  all  together  "  in  dub.     In  63  :  "  after  the  third  day  "  in  eg  lich 
dub  ken  rush  a  b  f  ff 2  h  q  gat.     In  64:   "  come  by  night "  in  C8  F  G  L  M 


chre :  it  was  hewn  [Mt.  xxvii.  60 ;  Mk.  xv. 
46 ;  Lk.  xxiii.  53]  in  a  rock  [Mt. ;  Mk.]  ; 
it  was  new  [Mt. ;  Jn.],  and  nobody  had  been 
laid  in  it  [Lk. ;  Jn.].  Being  new,  it  was  a 
fit  resting-place  of  our  Lord's  sacred  body  ; 
since  no  one  had  been  buried  in  it,  there 
could  be  no  mistake  about  the  person  that 
was  to  rise  from  it ;  since  it  was  hewn  in  the 
rock,  there  could  be  no  deception  on  the 
part  of  Jesus  or  the  disciples.  The  great  stone 
which  Joseph,  probably  assisted  by  his  com 
panions,  rolled  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre, 
reminds  one  of  the  stone  that  had  been 
placed  against  the  sepulchre  of  Lazarus  [cf . 
Jn.  xi.  38].  The  first  and  the  second  gospel 
mention  especially  Mary  Magdalen,  and 
Mary  the  mother  of  James  the  less  and 
Joseph,  as  noticing  the  place  of  our  Lord's 
burial ;  the  third  gospel  is  more  general  in 
its  statement,  saying  that  the  women  who 
had  come  with  Jesus  from  Galilee  saw  the 
sepulchre  [Lk.  xxiii.  55 ;  Mk.  xv.  47].  Why 
they  did  this  will  be  seen  presently. 

62.  And  the  next  day,  which  followed.] 
[4~\  The  enemies  of  our  Lord.  The  following 
section  is  contained  in  the  first  gospel  alone. 
It  gives  first  the  words  of  our  Lord's  ene 
mies  to  Pilate ;  secondly,  the  answer  of  the 
governor ;  thirdly,  the  subsequent  action  of 
the  enemies. 

[a]  The  words  addressed  to  Pilate.  We 
are  first  told  when  the  words  were  spoken : 
"  the  next  day,  which  followed  the  day  of 
preparation."  The  circumlocution  does  not 
show  that  Jesus  died  on  the  solemn  day  of 
the  pasch  [Langen]  ;  why  should  the  evan 
gelist  in  that  case  name  it  the  "  day  of 
preparation  "  instead  of  "  the  solemn  day  of 
the  pasch  "  ?  Nor  did  St.  Matthew  intend 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Sanhedrists 
performed  on  the  sabbath  an  illegal  act  by 
going  to  Pilate  and  asking  for  the  guard ; 
for  this  would  be  more  clearly  expressed  by 
"  sabbath,"  or  "  the  morrow  of  the  Friday  " 
[Keil].  The  paraphrase  shows  that  the  day 
of  our  Lord's  death  was  of  such  importance 
in  the  estimation  of  the  writer  that  he  nat 
urally  determined  the  subsequent  events  ac 
cording  to  it  [Knab.].  To  this  may  be  added 
that  as  the  "  day  of  preparation  "  or  "  the 
parasceve "  signified  among  the  Jews  the 
sixth  day  of  the  week  or  Friday  [cf.  xxvi. 
17],  so  it  meant  in  the  early  Church  simply 


Friday  or  the  day  of  our  Lord's  death  [cf. 
Mart.  Polyc.  vii.  1 ;  Tert.  de  ieiun.  c.  14 ; 
Clem.  Strom,  vii.  12  ;  Orig.  c.  Cels.  viii.  22 ; 
Eus.  de  pasch.  n.  9;  cf.  Kuab.  Schanz].  If 
we  suppose  that  "  parasceve  "  had  acquired 
this  meaning  even  at  the  time  when  St. 
Matthew  wrote  his  gospel,  we  can  under 
stand  why  he  speaks  of  the  day  '*  which  fol 
lowed  the  day  of  preparation."  The  words 
"  we  have  remembered  "  must  be  understood 
in  the  sense  of  "we  have  called  to  mind," 
so  that  they  explain  why  the  Sanhedrists 
had  not  asked  Pilate  for  the  body  of  Jesus 
from  the  first.  In  their  anxiety  to  kill  our 
Lord,  they  had  overlooked  this  point ;  but 
the  miracles  happening  at  his  death,  together 
with  the  fact  that  two  of  their  own  class  had 
taken  care  of  his  burial,  excited  the  anxiety 
of  the  enemies  and  assisted  their  memory. 
Their  insight  into  our  Lord's  prediction  of 
his  resurrection  cannot  astonish  us ;  belong 
ing  to  the  children  of  this  world,  they  were 
more  prudent  than  the  children  of  the  light. 
The  disciples  too,  in  spite  of  their  grief, 
remembered  at  least  something  of  their  mas 
ter's  prophecies,  as  we  see  from  Lk.  xxiv. 
21.  The  Greek  word  for  "  seducer  "  means 
a  political  disturber  or  seducer  [cf.  Jos. 
Antiq.  XX.  viii.  6 ;  B.  J.  II.  xiii.  4  ;  Just.  c. 
Tryph.  69;  cf.  Schanz].  The  Jews  appeal 
therefore  again  to  Pilate's  weakness,  which 
they  had  discovered  during  the  course  of  the 
trial.  Jans,  is  of  opinion  that  Judas  may  have 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  enemies  to  these 
prophecies  ;  Orig.  Pasch.  Theoph.  Fil.  P.  etc. 
believe  that  the  Sanhedrists  had  in  mind  the 
words  of  Jn.  ii.  19;  Chrys.  Euth.  Theoph. 
Rab.  Thorn,  etc.  think  that  they  referred  to 
the  predicted  sign  of  Jonas  [xii.  39,  40  ;  xvi. 
4]  ;  since  Jesus  spoke  often  to  his  disciples 
about  his  resurrection,  it  is  easily  possible 
that  the  Pharisees,  who  had  watched  the 
doctrine  and  conduct  of  their  enemy  so 
closely,  should  have  come  to  know  of  this 
prediction.  How  the  clause  "  after  three 
days  "  was  understood  by  the  Jews  is  shown 
in  verse  64,  where  the  enemies  ask  a  guard 
"  until  the  third  day."  Though  this  conduct 
of  the  Sanhedrists  shows  the  greatest  obsti 
nacy  and  blindness  on  their  part,  it  furthers 
the  designs  of  Providence  in  a  threefold 
manner  [Euth.].  It  proves  that  Jesus  was 
really  dead,  that  he  was  really  buried,  and 
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65.  Pilate  said  to  them :  You  have  a  guard ;  go,  guard  it  as  you 
know. 

66.  And  they  departing,  made  the  sepulchre  sure,  sealing  the  stone, 
and  setting  guards. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

1.  And  in  the  end  of  the  sabbath,  when  it  began  to  dawn  towards 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  came  Mary  Magdalen  and  the  other  Mary, 
to  see  the  sepulchre. 

U  T,  most  cursives,  arm  [cf.  syr[sch]  seth].     In  65  :   "  you  have  guards  " 
in  D*  a  b  c  f  ff2  g1  q  for  go  Orig  ;  "  soldiers  "  in  h  gat  dub  lich  ken. 


that  he  was  not  carried  away  by  his  dis 
ciples. 

65.  Pilate  said  to  them.]     [6]   The  words 
of  Pilate.     The   abrupt  way   in  which  the 
governor  answers  shows   his   annoyance    at 
the  request  of  the  Jews.     Jans.  Arn.  Meyer, 
Keim,  Weiss,  Keil,  etc.  take  the  words  "  you 
have    a  guard  "  as  an  imperative  "  have  a 
guard " ;  Maid.  Schegg,   Schanz,    P.    Knab. 
prefer  to  take  them  as  an  indicative  "  you 
have."     It  does  not  follow  from  the  gospel 
of  the    Hebrews  [cf .  Jer.  de  vir.  ill.  2]  that 
the  guard  consisted  of  servants  of  the  priests ; 
Mt.  xxviii.  14  shows  the  presence  of  Roman 
soldiers.      The   Jews   had   received    such   a 
Roman  guard  on  Thursday  evening  to  assist 
in    the  arrest  of  our   Lord ;  besides,  on  the 
solemn  feast  days  they  had  a  guard  in  the 
temple  court,    or   in   its    porches     [cf .    Jos. 
Antiq.  XX.  v.  3;  viii.  11 ;  B.  J.  II.  xii.  1; 
V.  v.  8].     The  governor  therefore  allowed 
the  Sanhedrists  to  use  part,  at  least,  of  these 
guards   near   the  sepulchre  of   Jesus.     The 
gospel  of  Nicodemus  [i.  B.  12]    makes  the 
number  of  soldiers  500  ;  but  the  apocrypha 
usually  exaggerate  facts.     "  Guard  it  as  you 
know,"  the  governor  says,  because  he  leaves 
the  whole  matter  to  the  watchful  care  of  the 
Sanhedrists  [cf.  Lamy]. 

66.  And  they  departing.]      [c]  Action  of 
the  enemies.     "  The  sealing  was  by  means  of 
a  cord  or  string  passing  across  the  mouth  of 
the  sepulchre,  and  fastened  at  either  end  to 
the  rock  by  sealing-clay."     The  cord  would 
naturally  pass  over  the  rock  that  was  placed 
against   the    opening   of    the    vault.     Both 
Greek  and  Latin  text  omit  the  "  and  "  before 
"  setting  guards,"  so  that  the  passage  means 
"  they  made  the  sepulchre  sure  by  means  of 
a  guard  after  sealing  the  stone."     We  need 
not  notice  the  difficulty  which   the   ration 
alists  urge  almost  unanimously  against  the 
sealing  of  the  sepulchre  :   the    holy  women 
visiting  the   sepulchre   on  Sunday  morning 
are  solicitous  only  about  the  stone,  not  about 
the   seal.     The    answer  is   clear  :  The  holy 
women  are  solicitous  only  about  what  they 
know ;  since  the   guard   had    been    set   on 
Saturday,  and  since  they  themselves  had  not 


visited   the  spot  since   Friday,    they  knew 
nothing  of  either  the  guard  or  the  seal. 

2.  THE  RESURRECTION,  xxviii.  1-15. 

1.  And  in  the  end  of  the  sabbath.]  This 
section  may  be  divided  into  two  parts :  the 
first  [vv.  1-10]  proves  the  fact  of  Christ's 
resurrection  ;  the  second  [vv.  11-15]  states 
the  unbelief  of  the  Jews.  We  need  not  show 
again  that  the  evangelist  is  true  to  his  pur 
pose  to  the  very  end,  proving  the  Messias- 
ship  of  Jesus,  and  explaining  to  the  Jewish 
Christians  the  rejection  of  Israel  and  the 
conversion  of  the  nations. 

/.]  Proof  of  resurrection.  This  section  con 
tains  four  parts  :  a.  Introduction,  v.  1  ;  6. 
the  fright  of  the  guard,  w.  2-4  ;  c.  the  angel 
and  the  women,  vv.  5—8 ;  d.  Jesus  himself 
appears,  w.  8-10. 

a.  Introduction.  The  gospel  first  gives  us 
the  names  of  certain  holy  women,  tells  us 
what  they  did,  and  when  they  did  it. 

o.  According  to  the  first  gospel  the  holy 
women  were  Mary  Magdalen  and  the  other 
Mary,  the  mother  of  James  the  less  and  Jo 
seph.  Mark  [xvi.  1]  adds  the  name  of  Salome, 
the  mother  of  James  and  John,  to  the  pre 
ceding  ;  Luke  increases  their  number  by 
adding  Joanna  and  the  others  that  were  with 
them  [Lk.  xxiv.  10]  ;  John  [xx.  1]  mentions 
only  Mary  Magdalen.  That  the  fourth  gos 
pel  does  not  exclude  the  companions  of  Mary 
Magdalen  is  clear  from  xx.  2,  where  the  latter 
says  to  Peter  and  John  :  "...  we  know  not 
where  they  have  laid  him."  None  of  the  evan 
gelists  professes  to  give  a  full  list  of  the  holy 
women,  so  that  they  rather  supplement  than 
contradict  one  another. 

ft.  All  the  gospels  agree  in  telling  that  the 
holy  women  went  to  the  sepulchre  of  our 
Lord.  Mark  [xvi.  1]  adds  that  they  bought 
spices  after  the  sabbath  was  ended,  in  order 
to  anoint  the  body  of  their  Master  ;  Lk.  xxiii. 
56,  too,  mentions  the  preparation  of  the  spices, 
and  in  xxiv.  1  he  expressly  states  that  they 
carried  the  spices  with  them  to  the  sepul 
chre.  Though  it  is  implied  by  Luke  that 
the  preparation  of  the  spices  began  on  Friday 
afternoon,  it  follows  from  Mark  that  it  was 
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2.  And  behold  there  was  a  great  earthquake.     For  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  descended  from  heaven,  and  coming,  rolled  back  the  stone,  and 
sat  upon  it. 

3.  And  his  countenance  was  as  lightning,  and  his  raiment  as  snow. 

4.  And  for  fear  of  him,  the  guards  were  struck  with  terror,  and 
became  as  dead  men. 

5.  And  the  angel  answering,  said  to  the  women  :  Fear  not  you,  for 
I  know  that  you  seek  Jesus  who  was  crucified. 

In  2:  "  stone  from  the  door  "  A  C  E*  G  H  K  S  V  A  II,  most  cursives,  f 
h  syr[sch]  arm  ;  "  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  "  in  E2  F  L  M2  U  F,  about 
50  cursives,  cop  syr[p]  Eus  Chrys  [cf.  Mk.  xvi.  3].  In  3 :  "garments  white 


resumed  Saturday  evening  after  the  sabbath 
had  ended. 

7.  There  is  more  difficulty  about  the  time 
of  the  preceding  action  as  given  in  the  four 
gospels  :  Matthew  places  it  "  in  the  end  of 
the  sabbath  when  it  began  to  dawn  towards 
the  first  day  of  the  week  "  ;  Mark  [xvi.  2] 
states  that  it  occurred  "  very  early  in  the 
morning  the  first  day  of  the  week  "  ;  Luke 
[xxiv.  1]  agrees  almost  with  Mark  "  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  very  early  in  the  morn 
ing  "  ;  John  [xx.  1]  reads  "  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week  .  .  .  early,  when  it  was  yet  dark." 
The  four  evangelists  agree,  therefore,  in  as 
signing  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  time 
of  the  women's  visit.  The  discrepancy  be 
tween  the  fourth  gospel,  "  when  it  was  yet 
dark,"  and  the  second,  "  the  sun  being  now 
risen,"  is  of  little  account.  For  as  the  dawn 
and  the  twilight  are  short  in  Palestine,  the 
women  may  well  be  said  to  have  left  their 
house  "  when  it  was  yet  dark  "  [Jn.],  if  they 
came  to  the  sepulchre  after  sunrise  [Mk.J. 
But  how  are*  we  to  explain  the  words  of  the 
first  gospel  ?  How  can  the  end  of  the  sab 
bath  coincide  with  the  dawn  of  the  first  day 
of  the  week  ?  The  Greek  word  rendered  by 
"  end  "  has  two  principal  meanings  :  "  late  " 
and  "  long  after "  [cf .  Liddell  and  Scott, 
Greek  Lexicon,  s.  v.  oife'].  Hence  Lamy, 
Fil.  P.  etc.  explain  the  words  of  Matthew 
thus  :  "  And  after  the  sabbath,  when  it  began 
to  dawn,"  etc.  [cf.  Maid.  Fritzsche,  Kuin. 
Steenkiste,  etc.].  But  Euth.  Schegg,  Sehanz, 
Keil,  Weiss,  etc.  understand  the  Greek  adverb 
in  its  meaning  of  "  late,"  so  that  they  agree 
more  closely  with  the  Vulgate  version  of  the 
word.  The  foregoing  writers  differ,  however, 
again  in  the  precise  explanation  of  the  pas 
sage  :  Patrizi  is  of  opinion  that  the  two  Marys 
paid  a  visit  to  the  sepulchre  "  late  on  the  sab 
bath,  when  the  evening  star  [the  morning 
star  of  Sunday]  had  risen "  [cf.  Ewald, 
Keim].  This  view  has  not  been  commonly 
adopted  by  commentators,  but  it  has  the  ad 
vantage  that  it  reckons  the  day  according  to 
the  legal  way  of  the  Jews.  Most  commenta 
tors  observe  that  Matthew  reckons  according 
to  the  natural  day,  i.  e.  from  sunrise  to  sun 
set  ;  why  else  bring  the  dawn  of  Sunday  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  end  of  Saturday  ? 


The  passage  means,  therefore,  "  late  on  the 
sabbath  [i.  e.  early  on  Sunday  morning]  when 
it  began  to  dawn  towards  the  first  day  of  the 
week  "  [cf.  Theoph.  Lap.  Nat.  Alex.  Alf. 
Bloomf.  Knab.  etc.]. 

2.  And  behold  there  was.]  b.  The  fright 
of  the  guard.  The  expression  "  and  behold  " 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  following 
events  occurred  at  the  approach  of  the  holy 
women  [Caj.  Maid.]  or  before  their  very  eyes 
[Weiss],  but  points  out  that  something  won 
derful  took  place.  That  the  events  had  taken 
place  before  the  arrival  of  the  women  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  they  saw  the  stone 
rolled  back  when  they  arrived  at  the  sepul 
chre,  and  again  from  the  implied  statement 
that  they  did  not  find  a  Roman  guard  near  the 
place.  The  divine  presence  and  power  are  re 
peatedly  manifested  by  an  earthquake  [Pss. 
Ixvii.  8, 9 ;  xcvii.  7  f . ;  xcviii.  1 ;  cxiii.  G,  7 ;  Joel 
iii.  16 ;  etc.].  The  ministry  of  an  angel  cannot 
astonish  us  under  the  circumstances,  since 
angels  announce  Christ's  incarnation,  birth, 
and  ascension  into  heaven  ;  angels,  too,  min 
ister  to  him  in  the  desert  and  in  the  garden 
of  Gethsemani.  The  stone  was  rolled  back 
not  to  give  Jesus  an  exit,  for  he  rose  before 
the  stone  was  rolled  away,  even  as  he  was 
born  without  violating  the  virginity  of  his 
Blessed  Mother  [Thorn.],  but  in  order  to  con 
vince  the  holy  women  and  the  disciples  of  his 
absence  from  the  sepulchre.  Writers  vary 
concerning1  the  exact  time  of  our  Lord's  resur 
rection  :  some  contend  that  it  cannot  be  de 
termined  with  certainty ;  others  place  it  at 
about  an  hour  after  midnight  or  the  first 
cock-crow  ;  others  again  place  it  at  the  dawn 
of  Sunday,  a  little  after  the  light  of  the  day 
had  begun  to  appear  [cf .  Suar.  Bened.  XIV. 
Greg.  Euth.].  The  point  of  comparison  be 
tween  the  angel's  countenance  and  lightning 
is  its  brightness ;  and  similarly  the  angel's 
raiment  is  compared  to  snow  on  account  of  its 
spotless  brilliancy  [cf.  Maid.].  Since  even 
holy  persons  are  frightened  by  witnessing 
divine  apparitions  [cf.  Is.  vi.  5  (hebr.) ; 
Ezech.  ii.  1;  Dan.  vii.  15;  Lk.  i.  30],  the 
terror  of  the  Roman  soldiers  at  seeing  the 
angel  cannot  astonish  us. 

5.  And  the  angel  answering,  said.]  c.  The 
angel  and  the  holy  women.  [7]  Apparition  of 
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6.  He  is  not  here,  for  he  has  risen,  as  he  said.     Come,  and  see  the 
place  where  the  Lord  was  laid. 

7.  And  going  quickly,  tell  ye  his  disciples  that  he  is  risen.     And 
behold,  he  will  go  before  you  into  Galilee  ;  there  you  shall  see  him. 
Lo,  I  have  foretold  it  to  you. 

8.  And  they  went  out  quickly  from  the  sepulchre  with  fear  and 
great  joy,  running  to  tell  his  disciples. 

as  snow  "  in  dub  eg  ept[marg]  lich  a  b  ff2  h  q  r  gat  rush  ken.  In  6  :  "  the 
Lord  "  omitted  in  ^  B,  some  cursives,  e  cop  arm  zeth  Orig  Cyr.  In  7  :  "  risen 
from  the  dead  "  in  Greek  codd.,  c  f  ffa  g2  q  gat  dub  fuld  for  lich  ken  rush ; 

the  angd.  The  holy  women  must  first  have 
been  struck  by  the  removal  of  the  stone  [Mk. 
xvi.  4;  Lk.  xxiv.  2;  Jn.  xx.  1],  on  seeing 
•which  Magdalen  hastened  back  to  announce 
the  fact  to  Peter  and  John  [Jn.  xx.  2].  The 
other  women  entered  the  sepulchre  [Mk. 
xvi.  5  ;  Lk.  xxiv.  3],  as  we  see  from  verse 
8,  where  the  evangelist  states  :  "  They  went 
out  quickly  from  the  sepulchre  "  ;  from  the 
same  passage  it  is  clear  that  the  angel  ad 
dressed  them  inside  the  sepulchre,  whither  he 
must  have  retired  after  the  Roman  soldiers 
had  fled  away.  Here  the  evangelists  seem 
to  disagree  entirely  in  their  accounts :  the 


women  are  addressed  by  one  angel  according 
to  Matthew  and  Mark  [xvi.  5],  by  two  angels 
according  to  Luke  [xxiv.  4,  5]  ;  again,  the 
angel  is  sitting  to  the  right  according  to 
Mark,  the  angels  are  standing  by  the  women 
according  to  Luke ;  the  evangelists  agree, 
however,  regarding  the  dress  of  the  angels : 
"  clothed  with  a  white  robe  "  [Mk.]  and  "  in 
shining  apparel  "  [Lk.] .  If  one  remembers 
the  Jewish  style  of  sepulchres,  which  had  a 
vestibule  and  from  this  an  entrance  into  one 
or  more  chambers  actually  used  as  graves, 
one  understands  why  the  holy  women  saw 
only  one  angel  [Mk.],  though  two  were 
present  in  the  grave-chamber  proper.  This 
is  the  more  natural  if  the  angels  occupied 
the  place  they  did  when  Magdalen  saw  them 
[Jn.  xx.  12],  "sitting  one  at  the  head,  and 
one  at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had 
been  laid."  It  is  also  clear  why  the  angels 
who  were  first  seated  [Mk.]  should  rise  and 
stand  by  the  women  in  order  to  reassure  them 
[Lk.]. 

—  Fear  not  you.]  \2~\  Words  of  the  angel. 
The  "  yon  "  is  emphatic ;  it  is  not  a  mere 
address  [Fritzsche,  Schegg],  nor  does  it  sig 
nify  the  contrast  between  the  women  and  the 
Roman  soldiers  [Theoph.  Euth.  Jans.  Maid. 
Meyer,  Berlepsch,  Weiss,  Keil,  etc.],  but  it 
contrasts  the  women  with  the  Jews,  for  whom 
the  news  of  the  resurrection  must  prove  the 
cause  of  the  greatest  fear  [Chrys.  Jer.  Greg. 
Schanz,  etc.].  This  follows  from  the  reason 
advanced  by  the  angel.  The  words  "  fear 
not "  are  characteristic  of  almost  all  favor 
able  apparitions  of  angels  [cf.  Lk.  i.  12, 
13,  29;  ii.  9;  etc.].  The  parallel  passage 
of  Luke  [xxiv.  5]  shows  that  the  words  of 
the  angel  contained  a  gentle  reproof  for  the 


incredulity  of  the  women,  or  their  want  of 
attention  to  the  prediction  of  Jesus.  Then 
they  are  bidden  to  announce  the  good  news 
to  the  disciples  "and  to  Peter"  [Mk.],  in 
order  to  make  them  depart  for  Galilee,  where 
the  risen  Redeemer  will  appear  to  them. 
Thus  the  holy  women  become  the  first  apos 
tles  of  Christ's  resurrection,  as  they  had  been 
his  most  faithful  companions  during  the  pas 
sion,  and  as  the  first  woman  had  been  the 
occasion  of  the  fall.  Galilee  is  chosen  as  the 
scene  of  the  apparition,  because  Jesus  him 
self  had  predicted  this  most  clearly  [Mt.  xx. 
32 ;  xxvi.  32],  because  in  Galilee  was  the 
apostles'  home  where  they  would  be  free 
from  the  enmities  of  the  Jews,  again  because 
in  Galilee  Jesus  had  most  disciples  [1  Cor. 
xv.  6],  and  finally  because  Jesus  wished  to 
appear  solemnly  before  the  assembled 
Church,  to  authenticate  himself  [so  to  speak] 
as  risen,  and  to  inaugurate  his  kingdom  by 
pronouncing  the  apostolical  commission  in 
the  presence  of  the  congregated  faithful  [cf . 
Dublin  Review,  Oct.  1876,  "  Gospel  Narrative 
of  the  Resurrection  "  ;  Kuab.  Schanz,  etc.]. 
Since  the  disciples  did  not  believe  the  holy 
women  implicitly,  the  first  apparitions  oc 
curred  in  Jerusalem.  The  last  words  of  the 
angel  show  the  unexceptional  truthfulness  of 
his  information. 

8.  And  they  went  out  quickly.]  [5]  The 
action  of  the  holy  women.  This  passage  sup 
poses  that  the  holy  women  had  entered  the 
sepulchre.  Here  we  meet  another  apparent 
contradiction  between  the  reports  of  the 
evangelists :  Mk.  xvi.  8  says :  "  But  they 
going  out  fled  from  the  sepulchre ;  for 
trembling  and  fear  had  seized  them  ;  and 
they  said  nothing  to  any  man,  for  they  were 
afraid."  Luke  [xxiv.  9]  agrees  with  the 
gospel  of  Matthew  :  "  And  going  back  from 
the  sepulchre,  they  told  all  these  things  to 
the  eleven  and  to  the  rest."  Various  en 
deavors  have  been  made  to  reconcile  these 
apparent  discrepancies :  Euth.  Caj.  Salm. 
Tirin.  Lam.  Calm.  Patr.  Fil.  Grot.  Ham 
mond,  Kuinoel,  etc.  think  that  the  holy 
women  said  nothing  of  the  angel's  message 
to  any  of  those  they  met  on  their  way  to  the 
apostles  ;  but  this  explanation  appears  forced 
and  unnatural.  We  must  also  reject  the  ex 
planation  that  the  holy  women  said  nothing 
to  the  two  angels  that  had  spoken  to  them 
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9.  And  behold  Jesus  met  them,  saying :   All  hail.     But  they  came 
up  and  took  hold  of  his  feet,  arid  adored  him. 

10.  Then  Jesus  said  to  them  :    Fear  not.     Go  tell  my  brethren  that 
they  go  into  Galilee,  there  they  shall  see  me. 

11.  Who  when  they  were  departed,  behold  some  of  the  guards  came 
into  the  city,  and  told  the  chief  priests  all  things  that  had  been  done. 

[Aug.  De  cons,  evang.  iii.  24 ;  Bed.  Fab.],  or 
that  they  said  nothing  to  the  Roman  sol 
diers  whom  they  saw  lying  prostrate  on  the 
ground  [Aug.  Dion.].  It  seems  most  natural 
that  the  holy  women  should  have  kept  silent 
about  their  experience  till  they  heard  the 
report  of  Peter,  John,  and  Magdalen,  so  that 
the  second  gospel  tells  us  what  happened 
immediately  on  their  return  to  the  city, 
while  the  first  and  the  third  gospel  relate 
in  general  what  happened  during  the  day. 
Peter  is  informed  by  a  woman  of  the  resur 
rection,  as  he  had  been  led  by  a  woman  to 
deny  his  Master. 

9.  And  behold  Jesus  met  them.]  d.  Jesus 
appears  to  the  holy  women.  It  is  not  likely 
that  our  Lord  appeared  to  the  women  imme 
diately  on  their  leaving  the  sepulchre  after 
the  apparition  of  the  angel.  If  this  had 
been  the  case,  the  two  disciples  on  their  way 
to  Emmaus  would  have  known  of  it,  as  they 
knew  of  the  apparition  of  an  angel  [Lk. 
xxiv.  23]  ;  again,  it  would  be  hard  to  explain 
the  words  of  Mark  [xvi.  8],  according  to 
which  the  women  did  not  tell  the  disciples 
immediately  on  returning  to  Jerusalem. 
Most  probably,  then,  it  was  when  the  holy 
women  went  out  again  to  the  sepulchre  at  a 
later  period,  or  when  they  were  together  on 
another  errand,  that  Jesus  manifested  him 
self  to  them.  The  love  of  the  women  re 
cognizes  the  Master  at  once,  just  as  happened 
in  the  case  of  St.  John  [Jn.  xxi.  7],  Our 
Lord,  on  his  part,  bids  them  to  fear  not,  but 
deliver  the  angel's  message  to  the  disciples, 
whom  he  now  calls  his  "  brethren,"  in  spite 
of  their  desertion  in  his  last  hour  [cf .  Heb. 
ii.  11  f . ;  Rom.  viii.  29].  In  his  mortal  life 
he  had  called  them  only  friends.  According 
to  Hil.  Bed.  Jer.  Euth.  Jesus  here  shows 
that  the  curse  brought  on  us  through  the  in 
strumentality  of  the  first  woman  has  been 
broken,  and  at  the  same  time  he  royally 
rewards  those  that  had  sorrowed  for  him 
most  bitterly  [cf.  Zach.  xii.  10]. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  here  a 
general  survey  of  our  Lord's  apparitions : 
The  first  gospel  mentions  only  the  apparition 
to  the  holy  women  and  that  in  Galilee  ;  the 
second  gospel  mentions  the  apparition  to 
Mary  Magdalen,  to  the  two  disciples  on  their 
way  to  Emmaus,  and  to  the  disciples  on 
Sunday  evening ;  the  third  gospel  mentions 
an  apparition  to  Peter,  to  the  disciples  on 
their  way  to  Emmaus,  to  the  disciples  on 
Sunday  evening,  and  implies  another  imme 
diately  before  the  ascension ;  the  fourth 
gospel  mentions  the  apparition  to  Mary  Mag 
dalen,  to  the  disciples  on  Sunday  evening,  to 


the  disciples  together  with  Thomas,  to  the 
disciples  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  ;  finally,  1  Cor. 
xv.  5-7  mentions  the  apparition  to  Peter,  to 
the  eleven  on  Sunday  evening,  to  the  dis 
ciples  on  the  mountain  of  Galilee,  to  James, 
to  the  apostles,  and  finally  to  Paul.  Besides, 
there  is  an  almost  uniform  tradition  that  our 
Lord  appeared  also  to  his  Blessed  Mother 
[cf.  Ambr.  Sedul.  Anselm.  Rup.  Bonav. 
Baron.  Bened.  XIV.  etc.  ] ;  however,  Est. 
Jans,  do  not  admit  this. 

The  following  seems  to  us  the  most  proba 
ble  order  of  apparitions  :  1.  to  his  Blessed 
Mother ;  2.  to  Mary  Magdalen ;  3.  to  the 
holy  women ;  4.  to  Peter  ;  5.  to  the  disci 
ples  going  to  Emmaus ;  6.  to  the  apostles 
except  Thomas ;  7.  to  the  apostles  including 
Thomas;  8.  to  the  disciples  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  ;  1'.  to  the  five  hundred  on  the  moun 
tain  in  Galilee  ;  10.  to  the  disciples  in  Jeru 
salem;  11.  to  the  disciples  on  Mount  Olivet; 
12.  to  the  apostle  Paul ;  13.  the  time  of  the 
apparition  to  James  certainly  preceded  that 
to  Paul,  but  its  place  among  the  other  appa 
ritions  cannot  be  determined. 

11.  Who  when  they  were  departed.]  \2~\ 
The  obstinacy  of  the  Jews.  This  whole  inci 
dent  is  peculiar  to  the  first  gospel,  since  it 
harmonizes  especially  with  its  scope.  That 
the  soldiers  should  have  remained  in  the 
place  hidden  behind  the  hedges  [Lap.]  can 
not  be  inferred  from  the  words  of  the  gospel ; 
it  merely  states  the  simultaneity  between 
the  departure  of  the  holy  women  and  the  re 
turn  of  the  guard  to  the  city.  "  Some  of  the 
guards  "  are  probably  the  two  or  four  sol 
diers  that  happened  to  be  on  actual  duty  at 
the  time  of  the  miraculous  events.  They 
"  told  the  chief  priests  "  what  had  occurred 
because  they  had  been  given  to  the  chief 
priests  by  the  Roman  governor.  The  anx 
iety  of  the  priests  was  the  greater  because 
it  was  owing  to  their  own  interference  that 
the  occurrences  had  such  official  witnesses 
whose  veracity  could  not  be  doubted.  The 
hurried  and  secret  meeting  of  priests  and 
elders  was  hardly  a  full  assembly  of  the 
Sanhedrin ;  haste  was  of  imperative  neces 
sity,  since  the  empty  sepulchre  would  soon 
become  the  common  topic  of  conversation  in 
Jerusalem.  The  corruption  of  the  soldiers 
was  the  more  easy  because  the  case  in 
question  was  not  a  specifically.  Roman  busi 
ness,  but  concerned  the  Jews  alone.  Besides, 
the  Romans  of  that  period  were  not  free 
from  corruption  :  cf .  Sallust.  Jugurtha,  8 ; 
35  ;  Cicero,  De  offic.  ii.  21.  The  "  great  sum  " 
of  money  is  according  to  the  Greek  text 
"  money  sufficient "  to  render  the  soldiers 
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12.  And  they  being  assembled  together  with  the  ancients,  taking 
council,  gave  a  great  sum  of  money  to  the  soldiers, 

13.  Saying :  Say  you,  His  disciples  came  by  night,  and  stole  him 
away  when  we  were  asleep. 

14.  And  if  the  governor  shall  hear  of  this,  we  will  persuade  him, 
and  secure  you. 

15.  So  they  taking  the  money,  did  as  they  were  taught ;  and  this 
word  was  spread  abroad  among  the  Jews  even  unto  this  day. 

16.  And  the  eleven  disciples  went  into  Galilee,  unto  the  mountain 
where  Jesus  had  appointed  them. 

17.  And  seeing  him  they  adored  ;  but  some  doubted. 

"  as  he  said"  in  dub  ken.     In  14  •'  "  him  "  after  "  persuade  "  is  omitted  in  s 


obedient  to  the  wishes  of  the  Jews.  The 
weakness  of  the  testimony  of  sleeping  wit 
nesses  was  not  considered  by  the  priests  ; 
they  probably  intended  to  say  that  the  sleep 
ing  soldiers,  finding  the  sepulchre  empty, 
had  concluded  that  the  body  of  our  Lord 
had  been  stolen ;  but  even  in  this  form,  the 
words  of  the  soldiers  are  an  "  a  priori "  as 
sumption.  The  Sanhedrists  promise  that 
they  'will  persuade"  the  governor  that 
either  the  soldiers'  report  is  true,  or  that  they 
ought  to  remain  unpunished ;  this  they 
promise  in  case  the  governor  "  shall  hear  of 
this"  by  way  of  rumor  and  report  [Maid. 
Schanz,  Fil.  P.  Knab.],  not  by  way  of  judi 
cial  investigation  [Caj.  Lam.  Keil,  Weiss]. 
The  Jews,  therefore,  endeavor  to  suppress 
the  truth  of  Christ's  resurrection  by  payment 
of  money,  just  as  they  had  bought  the  trai 
tor's  services  with  money.  The  spread  of  the 
lie  is  reported  by  Justin,  c.  Tryph.  17,  108; 
Tert.  ad  nat.  i.  14  ;  adv.  Marc.  iii.  23  ;  Eus.  in 
Jes.  xviii.  1.  The  internal  evidence  advanced 
by  rationalistic  writers  against  the  truthful 
ness  of  this  passage  is  simply  overwhelmed 
by  the  internal  evidence  for  its  veracity. 

e.  The  Apostles  are  sent  to  All  Nations, 
xxviii.  16-20. 

16.  And  the  eleven  disciples  went  into 
Galilee.]  In  this  section  we  must  consider 
first  the  apparition,  then  the  literal  meaning 
of  our  Lord's  words,  and  finally,  the  dogmatic 
conclusions  we  may  draw  from  them.  a. 
The  apparition.  [-Z]  The  number  of  disciples. 
Alb.  Caj.  Salm.  Baron.  Jans.  Lap.  Lam.  Fil. 
P.  etc.  believe  that  there  were  five  hundred 
disciples  present  on  the  mountain  in  Galilee, 
since  they  identify  this  apparition  with  that 
mentioned  1  Cor.  xv.  6.  Pasch.  Dion.  Calm, 
contend  that  several  disciples  besides  the 
eleven  were  present ;  Theoph.  mentions  at 
least  the  seventy.  Maid.  Schegg,  Schanz, 
Comely,  Knab.  restrict  the  number  of  dis 
ciples  present  to  the  eleven  mentioned  by  the 
evangelist ;  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the 
following  verse  they  solve  differently  from 
the  foregoing  commentators. 

[2]   The  place.     All  the  apostles,  excepting 


Judas,  were  Galileans ;  Jesus  had  taught  and 
trained  them  in  Galilee  ;  he  had  promised  to 
manifest  himself  to  them  in  Galilee  ;  and  it  is 
therefore  in  Galilee  that  he  makes  them  teach 
ers  of  all  nations.  The  fact  that  no  inspired 
record  tells  us  when  Jesus  had  appointed  the 
mountain  in  Galilee  as  his  meeting-place  with 
the  apostles  does  not  prove  that  the  words 
"  unto  the  mountain  "  are  spurious  [Bloomf .], 
nor  does  it  force  us  to  interpret  the  passage 
as  meaning  "  unto  the  mountain  where  Jesus 
had  given  his  commandments  "  [the  sermon 
on  the  mount ;  cf .  xi.  1 ;  Weiss] ;  but  it 
shows  that  Jesus  appeared  to  the  disciples 
in  Judea  and  determined  a  mountain  in  Gali 
lee  as  their  meeting-place,  though  the  first 
gospel  has  not  recorded  any  such  apparition. 
Whether  this  mountain  was  the  mount  of 
beatitudes,  or  the  mount  of  transfiguration, 
or  another  mountain  different  from  both, 
cannot  be  determined. 

[5]  The  meeting.  That  the  disciples  should 
adore  Jesus  on  recognizing  him  is  not  sur 
prising  ;  but  the  fact  that  "  some  doubted  " 
needs  an  explanation  :  [a]  Pasch.  Jans.  Maid, 
etc.  translate  the  verb  "  had  doubted,"  so 
that  they  refer  the  doubt  to  the  occurrences 
in  Jerusalem  immediately  after  Christ's  re 
surrection  [Lk.  xxiv.  37-41],  or  at  least  to 
previous  apparitions.  Some  interpret  there 
fore  "...  they  adored,  even  those  who 
doubted  [before  this]."  The  conjecture  of 
Beza,  who  changes  ol  8e  into  oiiSe,  "  nor  did 
they  doubt  any  longer,"  gives  the  same  ge 
neric  meaning. 

[b]  Cyr.  Alex.  Michael.  Ebrard,  Langen, 
etc.  attribute  the  doubt  to  disciples  that  did 
not  belong  to  the  eleven  ;  according  to  this 
view,    the   great   body  of   disciples   present 
"  adored,"  but  some  "  doubted."     We  have 
rejected  the  presence  of  disciples  not  belong 
ing  to  the  eleven,  as  less  in  keeping  with  the 
text  of  the  gospel. 

[c]  Chrys.  Hil.   Jer.   Euth.  Fab.  etc.    ex 
plain  the  doubt  as  affecting  not  the  resurrec 
tion  of  Jesus,  but  the  identity  of  the  person 
whom    they   saw    before    them.     In    other 
words,    not   all  the    eleven   disciples   recog 
nized  Jesus  at  once.     We  have  similar  in- 
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18.  And  Jesus  coining,  spoke  to  them,  saying :    All  power  is  given 
to  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 

19.  Going  therefore,  teach  ye  all  nations ;  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

20.  Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com 
manded  you  :  and  behold,  I  am  with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  consum 
mation  of  the  world. 

B,  2  cursives,  Ti  W  H.  In  19:  "  therefore  "  is  omitted  in  s  A  E  F  G  H 
K  M  S  U  V  F,  more  than  150  cursives,  Orig  Hipp  Eus  Const  Athan  Bas 
Amphil  Epiph  Nyss  Cyr  Or  Ti,  but  is  inserted  in  B  A  II,  several  cursives, 
c  e  f  ft71 2  g1  q  vg  syr[both]  arm  seth  cop  W  H ;  "  now  "  added  in  D  a  b  h 
dub  eg  lich  ken  rush  gat  Victorin  Hil  Faustin  Leo.  In  20  :  "  amen  "  is 
added  at  the  end  in  A2  T  A  H,  9  uncials,  most  cursives,  a  b  c  f  sax  syr[both] 
aeth  am  hub  for  ox  ken  lich  corp  lind. 


stances  in  the  case  of  Mary  Magdalen,  of  the 
two  disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  of  the 
disciples  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias;  the  char 
acter  of  the  resurrection  body  explains  these 
facts  to  a  certain  extent  at  least.  The  words 
of  verse  18,  "  Jesus  coming,  spoke  to  them," 
confirm  the  last  opinion,  because  they  show 
that  Jesus  had  to  come  near  the  disciples  in 
order  to  be  recognized  by  all.  Hil.  and  Jer. 
join  the  occurrence  of  Thomas'  doubt  and 
belief  with  this  apparition. 

18.  All  power  is  given  to  me.]  b.  Literal 
meaning  of  our  Lord's  words.  Maid,  and  Lap. 
are  of  opinion  that  the  words  now  in  question 
may  have  been  spoken  by  our  Lord  not  at 
his  appearance  in  Galilee,  but  later,  possibly 
immediately  before  ascending  into  heaven. 
[1~\  All  power  belonged  to  Jesus  even  as  man 
by  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  was  head  of  angels  and  men  and 
of  all  created  things.  This  right  he  did  not 
exercise  till  after  the  resurrection,  when  his 
law  was  announced  throughout  the  world, 
and  when  he  was  entitled  to  the  service  of 
mankind  by  the  right  of  purchase.  But  it 
is  only  after  the  general  judgment  that  the 
right  of  Jesus  Christ  will  be  universally  and 
absolutely  acknowledged  [cf.  Lugo,  De  in- 
carn.  d.  xxx.  sect.  i. ;  Ps.  ii.  8 ;  Dan.  vii. 
14  ;  Is.  xlix.  6,  8  f .  ;  liii.  12  f. ;  Rom.  iii.  22  ; 
Phil.  ii.  9;  Apoc.  v.  12].  The  affirmative 
proposition  is  really  exclusive,  so  that  no 
one  else  can  have  all  power  over  the  whole 
universe,  which  belongs  to  our  Lord  alone. 
Jer.  Maid.  Schegg,  Schanz  understand  the 
"  power  "  as  the  Messianic  authority  of  Jesus 
in  the  kingdom  of  God? 

[#]  The  "  therefore  "  of  the  following  sen 
tence  is  wanting  in  the  best  codd.  ;  but  it 
expresses  the  connection  of  thought  admir 
ably.  To  "  teach  "  means  according  to  the 
Greek  text  to  "  make  disciples  of "  ;  this 
shows  that  the  Messianic  prophecies  concern 
ing  the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  divine 
things  are  now  to  be  fulfilled  [cf.  Is.  ii.  2 ; 
xi.  9;  xliv.  5;  Ix.  3;  Ezech.  xvii.  23;  Ps. 
Ixxi.  9-11  ;  etc.].  At  the  same  time  the  for 
mer  prohibition  not  to  go  to  the  Gentiles 


[Mt.  x.  5 ;  cf .  xv.  24 ;  Rom.  xv.  8]  is  now 
withdrawn :  because  Jesus  is  by  right  the 
Messianic  king  of  all.  therefore  the  apostles 
are  bid  to  make  actual  disciples  of  all. 

[5]  The  following  words  show  in  what  way 
the  apostles  are  to  make  disciples  of  all  na 
tions  :  by  "  baptizing  them  "  [cf.  Acts  ii.  38, 
41 ;  viii.  38 ;  x.  47]  "  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  That  "  baptizing  "  signifies  the  ex 
ternal  rite  of  washing  with  water  follows 
from  the  obvious  sense  of  the  word,  from 
the  way  it  was  understood  by  the  apostles 
[cf.  the  foregoing  passages  of  Acts],  and 
from  the  interpretation  of  the  Fathers.  But 
the  clause  "  in  the  name  "  has  received  vari 
ous  interpretations. 

[a]  Thorn.  Dion.  Lap.  Calm.  Jans.  Maid, 
explain  it  as  meaning  "  by  the  power,  the 
virtue,  the  authority,  the  efficacy,  the  invo 
cation  of  the  Father  .  .  ."  But  these  au 
thors  adhere  too  closely  to  the  Latin  "  in 
nomine,"  and  do  not  consider  the  original 
Greek  els  rb  ovo/j.a. 

[6]  In  Greek  /Saim'fetj/  is  followed  by  els 
rb  ovo/jia  in  Acts  viii.  16 ;  xix.  3  ;  Rom.  vi.  3  ; 
1  Cor.  i.  13,  15 ;  in  only  one  place  [Acts  ii. 
38]  it  is  followed  by  e"irl  ry  6v6fj.ari  (because 
els  &<peaiv  follows  immediately),  and  in  an 
other  (Acts  x.  48)  by  ev  ry  bv6fj.a-ri.  Though 
the  clause  iv  rf  6vd/j.ari  alone  occurs  in 
1  Cor.  v.  4 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  6 ;  Acts  iii.  6 ;  etc., 
the  ev  after  fiairrl^eiv  generally  refers  to  the 
liquid  in  which  the  ablution  takes  place 
[cf.  Mk.  i.  5,  8;  Jn.  i.  31 ;  Mt.  iii.  11 ;  Mk. 
i.  5;  Jn.  i.  33;  etc.].  It  is  plain,  then,  that 
iv  T$  6vo/j.an  cannot  generally  occur  after 
Pairri^eiv.  Now  the  obvious  meaning  of 
els  is  direction  towards.  That  this  meaning 
of  els  is  retained  after  fiairTi^eiv  follows 
from  1  Cor.  i.  12  ff.,  where  St.  Paul  identifies 
the  adherence  to  a  certain  apostle  with  being 
baptized  in  his  name ;  thus  too  the  Israelites 
are  said  to  be  baptized  "  in  [Greek,  into] 
Moses"  [1  Cor.  x.  2]  ;  again,  Rom.  vi.  3; 
1  Cor.  xii.  13 ;  Gal.  iii.  7  speak  of  a  baptism 
in  Christ  [into  Christ,  into  the  name  of 
Christ],  signifying  that  by  baptism  we  be- 
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come  Christ's,  we  are  subjected  to  his  obe 
dience.  Hence  the  expression  "  baptizing 
them  in  [into]  the  name  of  the  Father 
.  .  ."  means  "  bringing  them  into  commun 
ion  with  and  into  obedience  to  the  Holy 
Trinity." 

[c]  Since  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
signifies  what  God  has  revealed  to  us  concern 
ing  that  mystery,  to  be  brought  into  com 
munion  with  and  obedience  to  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  implies  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  body  of  those  who  believe  and  pro 
fess  that  august  mystery  [cf .  Acts  viii.  10 ; 
xix.  5  ;  1  Cor.  i.  13,  15  ;  x.  2].  The  baptism 
in  the  name  of  the  Father  .  .  .  implies  then 
not  only,  incorporation  into  the  body  of  be 
lievers,  not  only  obedience  to  the  Holy  Trin 
ity,  but  also  a  profession  of  faith  in  the 
same. 

[.#]  The  words  "  teaching  them  .  .  ."  are 
not  coordinate  with  the  preceding  "  baptiz 
ing,"  since  no  "  and "  connects  the  clauses. 
The  incorporation  into  the  discipleship  is 
therefore  complete  after  baptism  ;  but  the 
conduct  of  the  disciples  must  be  regulated  by 
the  teaching  of  the  apostles.  This  teaching 
is  not  merely  theoretic,  but  chiefly  practical, 
having  for  its  object  the  actual  practice  of 
what  Jesus  has  commanded.  This,  too,  fol 
lows  from  Christ's  universal  authority,  be 
cause  on  account  of  it  all  must  obey  his 
bidding. 

[5]  Finally,  that  the  difficulty  of  the  work 
may  not  discourage  the  apostles,  Jesus  pro 
mises  them  his  special  assistance,  till  the  end 
of  time.  The  force  of  the  phrase  "  I  am 
with  you  "  is  well  illustrated  by  Gen.  xxviii. 
15;  Jos.  i.  5;  Hi.  7;  Is.  xli.  10;  Jer.  i.  18; 
Ezech.  iii.  8,  9;  etc.  In  general  it  means 
that  the  undertaking  of  the  person  who  has 
God  with  him  is  prosperous  [Gen.  xxxix.  2  ; 
Deut.  xxxi.  8 ;  Jud.  vi.  12 ;  1  Kings  iii.  19] 
and  certain  of  success  [Gen.  xxxi.  3 ;  Jer.  xxx. 

10,  11  ;  Agg.  ii.  5 ;  Acts  xviii.  9,  10].     The 
"  consummation  of  the  world "  is  a  phrase 
the  Greek  equivalent  of  which  is  used  only 
in  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew :  xiii.  39,  40 ; 
xxiv.  3  ;  xxviii.  20.     Now  in  the  first  three  in 
stances  it  signifies  "  the  end  of  the  world  " ;  it 
is  therefore  antecedently  probable  that  it  has 
the  same  meaning  in  the  fourth  case,  too.    In 
Heb.  ix.  26  a  similar  expression  occurs  [ex 
cept  that  we  read  ai<av<av  instead  of  alwvos], 
meaning  the  end  of  the  Messianic  age,  or 
of   the  Old  Testament.     Aliav  with  the  de 
monstrative    "  this  "    or    "  that "     signifies 
repeatedly   the    "  world "   in   its   bad   sense 
[Mt.  xiii.  22  ;  Lk.  xx.  34,  35  ;  1  Cor.  i.  20 ; 

11.  6;  etc.]. 

c.  Dogmatic  Corollaries,  i.  The  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  really  dis 
tinct,  because  they  are  connected  by  the  con 
junction  "  and  "  ;  besides,  there  is  an  opposi 
tion  implied  between  Father  and  Son  [cf .  Tit. 
ii.  13;  2  Cor.  i.  3], 

ii.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  of  the 
same  dignity,  since  they  are  enumerated 
coordinately,  not  subordinately ;  since  the 
Father  is  God,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost 


must  be  God ;  and  since  the  divine  nature 
cannot  be  multiplied,  it  follows  that  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  have  the  same  nature. 

iii.  From  the  clause  "  in  the  name  "  we 
cannot  directly  conclude  that  the  Father  and 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost  have  only  one  nature, 
since  Sacred  Scripture  employs  at  times  the 
clause  "  in  the  name  "  of  several  distinct  per 
sons  and  natures  :  cf .  Gen.  xlviii.  6  ;  Ex.  xxiii. 
13  ;  Deut.  xviii.  20 ;  2  Kings  vii.  9 ;  3  Kings 
xviii.  24  ;  Esdr.  ii.  61.  Schanz  maintains  that 
the  same  negative  conclusion  follows  fironi 
the  fact  that  "  in  the  name  "  must  grammat 
ically  be  supplied  before  the  single  genitives 
that  follow.  Jer.  Theoph.  Euth.  Pasch.  Alb. 
Thorn.  Dion.  Fab.  Caj.  Jans.  Lap.  Calm,  are 
of  the  contrary  opinion. 

iv.  That  Jesus  gives  in  the  present  passage 
the  form  of  baptism  cannot  be  inferred  from 
the  words  of  the  text ;  but  Christian  tradi 
tion  has  constantly  used  these  words  as  the 
form  of  baptism.  This  may  be  seen  in 
Just.  Apol.  i.  61  ;  Horn.  Clem.  ix.  23 ;  xi.  16; 
Recogn.  iii.  67  ;  Epiph.  Ixii.  2  ;  cf .  Maid.  Jans. 
Schauz.  If  Thorn.  Dion.  Lyr.  Caj.  are  of 
opinion  that  in  the  early  church  it  was  allowed 
to  baptize  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
order  to  render  that  name  venerable,  their 
view  has  been  abandoned  by  all  theologians 
of  note ;  the  Doctr.  apost.  7  expressly  pre 
scribes  the  form  "  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
.  .  .  ,"  and  yet  n.  12  it  calls  those  thus  bap 
tized,  "  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
Other  solutions  of  the  phrase  "  to  baptize  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ "  have  been  sug 
gested  in  the  literal  explanation  of  the  clause 
"  in  the  name." 

v.  The  rite  of  baptism  was  well  known  to 
the  apostles  from  the  practice  of  John  the 
Baptist ;  the  expression  of  Jesus  employed 
in  his  last  commission  was  therefore  suffi 
ciently  clear. 

vi.  Jesus  established  by  virtue  of  these 
words  a  teaching  office  or  a  teaching  body  in 
the  college  of  the  apostles,  thus  confirming  the 
power  he  had  bestowed  on  them  in  Mt.  xviii. 
18.  He  wished  his  disciples  to  be  one,  even 
as  he  and  the  Father  are  one  [Jn.  xvii.  21]  ; 
but  such  unity  in  doctrine  and  practice  could 
in  no  way  be  obtained  unless  he  instituted 
an  authoritative  teaching  body. 

vii.  The  Church  is  Catholic  by  virtue  of 
Christ's  words :  the  apostles  are  to  make 
disciples  of  all  nations,  and  they  have  the 
promise  of  God's  special  and  unfailing  assist 
ance  in  their  work.  Hence  the  Church  must 
be  Catholic  not  only^  by  right,  but  also  in 
fact. 

viii.  The  Church  is  holy  by  virtue  of  Christ's 
words:  the  apostles  have  the  obligation  of 
teaching  all  to  observe  the  commandments 
of  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  they  have 
God's  unfailing  assistance  in  their  work. 

ix.  The  Church  is  infallible  in  her  teach 
ing  on  account  of  the  continual  assistance  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

x.  The  Church  is  perpetual,  because  Jesus 
Christ  will  remain  with  her  till  the  end  of 
time. 
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xi.  The  Church  is  indefectible,  because  xiii.  The  Church  is  apostolic,  because  the 

she  has  the  divine  assistance  not  merely  to  right  and  duty  of  teaching  infallibly  have 

the  end  of  time,  but  also  "  all  days."  been  committed  to  the  eleven  and  to  their 

xii.  The  Church  is  one  in  faith,  because  rightful  successors.  Christian  truth  in  its 

she  teaches  infallibly  whatsoever  Christ  has  entirety  is  therefore  found  only  where  there 

commanded  the  apostles.  is  apostolic  succession. 
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